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TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABLK 

THE    EARL  OF  MALMESBURY,, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

My  Lord, 

In  your  Lordship's  obliging  reply  to  my 
note,  you  were  pleased  to  suggest  that  my  book  on  "Japan 
and  her  People"  should  be  dedicated  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  as  the  merit  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Japan  is  due  to 
the  late  and  not  to  the  present  Government."  But  as 
the  ancient  Romans  dated  their  memorable  events  from 
their  consulates,  so,  in  like  manner,  must  we  refer  this 
remarkable  success  to  the  present  Government  as  a  date 
to  be  remembered  by  England,  and  to  your  Lordship  as 
directing  her  foreign  relations. 

To   your  Lordship,  therefore,  I  inscribe  my  book  on 
"  Japan  and  her  People." 

All  will  surely  appreciate  the  noble  generosity  of  your 
disclaimer  and  suggestion,  and  none  more  than 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

ANDREW  STEINMETZ. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having  been  for  some  time  past  meditating  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  all  nations — in  fact,  Man  aM  the  World 
over — ^it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  embrace  the 
opportunity  offered,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  to  enlarge 
on  the  intensely  interesting  topic  of  Japan  and  her 
People. 

In  fulfilling  the  engagement,  it  has  been  my  object  to 
select  such  facts  and  incidents  as  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  comfortably  "some  idea  of  the  subject,"  striving 
to  make  every  page  (as  indeed  indicated  by  its  "  heading") 
a  subject  of  interest  to  all,  independently  of  its  present 
aspect. 

The  materials  involved  are  very  extensive ;  for,  new 
as  the  topic  is  now  to  the  Public,  it  is  a  very  old  one  on 
the  shelves.  Perhaps  we  have  the  means  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  Japan  and  her  People  than  with 
any  other  Eastern  nation.  During  nearly  a  century, 
from  the  year  1548,  Japan  was  ojxjn,  was  familiar  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  Not  only  Portugal,  not  only  Hol- 
land, but  England  also  had  a  footing  there  and  mingled 
with  the  natives.  The  Jesuits — and  what  region  of  the 
globe  has  not  been  filled  with  their  labours  1 — were  the 
pioneers  of  European  adventure.  To  the  Jesuits  we 
owe  our  earliest  accounts  of  this  singular  people. 
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HiLDBETH,  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is. 
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This  list  includes  more  than  enough  to  exhaust  the 
whole  subject  of  Japan  up  to  the  present  time.  It  might 
be  swelled  to  a  catalogue  by  quoting  obsolete  voyages  of 
the  earliest  date,  and  by  making  a  book  of  every  Anmud 
Letter  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  "  the  Province  of  Japan ;" 
but  these  Jesuit-letters,  excepting  the  first,  throw  no 
light  whatever  upon  the  subject,  and  might  just  as  well 
have  been  written  respecting  Timbuctoo.  Siebold's  valu- 
able but  confused  and  motley  publications  have  not  been 
translated  into  English;  there  are  two  volumes  of  a 
French  translation — the  first  and  the  fifth  (!) — entitled 
Voyage  au  Japon.  The  Dutch  books  quoted  above  have 
not  been  translated;  but  both  these  and  Siebold's  have 
been  completely  ransacked  in  the  Chinese  Repository  and 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  indicated.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  cull  the  most  interesting  facts  from  all  of  them ;  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  Missions  will  find  ample 
details  in  Solier,  Charlevoix,  Trigaut,  or  the  History  of 
the  GJiv/rch  of  Japan,  by  I'Abb^  de  T,,  1705.  See  note, 
p.  368. 
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HOW  JAPAS  WAS   OPENEDl 

Fo«r  and  twenty  years  ago  in  the  aamo  monthj  a.  polF 
tician  exclaimed, — "  We  think  it  much  more  liJtely  that 
the  sole  i^ejiiaiuLng  link  between  Eui'ope  and  Japan— the 
Uuteh  connection  —  should  be  severed  by  violence  or 
obliterated  by  disuse,  than  that  either  force  or  pereuasion 
should  devise  a  new  one  between  this  coxmtry,  or  any  of 
its  dependencies,  and  that  empire ;  that  New  Hollajid, 
BorneOj,  or  Central  Africa  have  a  fairer  chance  of  being 
diplomatized  or  dragooned  into  hospitalitj''  or  submiBsioii 
towards  uSj  t&llhm  any  period  to  which  the  ^pecuiution  of 
mortal  man  can  Teaamiahly  extetid."  * 

After  niore  than  two  centuries  of  aversion,  suspicion, 
and  contempt — ^aecure  in  her  proud,  and  perhaps  jastifiahle 
self-sufficiency — she  has  at  3 oat — like  Portia  in  the  play 
— risked  "  the  lottery  of  her  destiny " — and,  indeed, 
*'  without  voluntary  choosing."  For,  if  she  haa  consented 
to  entertain  the  preteneions  of  her  imperial,  royal,  and 
republican  suitors,  her  past  history^the  character  and 
characteristics  of  her  people  and  their  time-honoured 
institutions,  seem  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  her 
enlighten ed  mlers  and  statesmen  have  yielded  with  a 
3igb  or  a  groan— meditating,  perhaps,  the  proverb  which 
inculcates  that  "  hanging  and  wiving  goea  by  des- 
tiny." 

The  "  moral  force"  by  which  this  "  politicai  revolution" 
ha^  been  effected  is  frankly  declared  and  honestly  ad- 
mitted : — "  After  the  complicated  and  harassing  work  in 
which  the  allies  have  been  engaged  in  China  for  the  last 
year,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  them  that  a  political 
revolution  as  startling  to  the  Japanese  themselves  aa  it 
was  unexpected  by  the  world  at  large,  should  have  been 
wrought  by  the  application  of  moral  force  aloue  in  this 
singular  and  hitherto  jealously  exclusive  empire,  Tarioua 
causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  resnlt.  The  con- 
tact into  which  they  were  constantly  brought  with  botll 
English  and  Ruaaians  during  the  late  war,  the  expedition 
of  Commodore  Perry,  and  the  establishment  at  Simoda 
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of  an  American  Consul,  together  witli  tbe  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mi*.  Hjirria,  the  gentlenian  who  filkd  this 
post,  doubtless  operated  largely  in  pvepariug  the  Japanese 
mind  for  the  change  which  their  own  sound  common 
sense  and  qnickneaa  of  observation  showed  them  was 
inevitable.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  intelligence 
reached  Jeddo  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-&in,  accompanied  by 
an  exaggerated  report  of  the  naval  force  with  wMch  the 
allies  ixiteudgd  visiting  Japan,  ami  the  uncompromising 
attitude  they  would  asanme  when,  they  arrived  there,  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  bo  treat  with  Mr,  Harris 
put  their  signature  to  the  treaty,  whiok  had  already  been 
for  soffte  months  before  them.  Tlie  an-ival  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  of  both  the  Russians  and  ourselvea 
couiii'med  to  some  extent  the  I'umours  they  hsid  beard, 
and  plenipotentiaries  wei"e  without  delay  appointetl  to 
treat  upon  the  sime  base  aa  that  which  hod  already  been 
adopted  in  the  American  treaty.  It  ia  not  to  be  suppoaed, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  Government  succumbed  leelily 
to  the  pressure  from  without,  as  though  resigning  itself  in 
despair  to  an  inevitable  destiny.  So  far  from  such  being 
the  case.  Lord  Elgin,  upon  his  anival  at  Jeddo,  found  the 
late  Liberal  Government,  with  whom  the  Americans  had 
treated,  had  been  turned  out  of  office  only  two  or  three 
days  previonriy.  The  Conservative,  or  aristoci-atic  party, 
had  repliiced  the  enlightened  Prime  Minister  with  whom 
we  expected  to  treat,  by  men  of  siiti-progressive  ten- 
deneiesj,  and  it  was  evident  that,  so  far  from  yielding  to 
foiiher  pressure,  there  was  a  strong  dlspo.sition  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  hereditary  nobility  to  break  rather  tlian 
bend  fui"ther,  This  was  the  pnblio  opinion  which  the  six 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  ti'^vt  with  Lord  Elgin, 
thongh  of  suflSiciently  enlightened  views  themselves,  were 
compelled  constantly  to  consider  in  their  discussion  uf 
those  points  ia  which  any  ath-ance  was  desired  upon  the 
treaties  already  signed.  So  determined,  indeed,  was  the 
resistance  made  to  any  further  inuovation,  and  ?io  keen 
■dbeir  investigation  of  our  demands,  that  the  work  of  ne- 
sition^  though  it  proceeded  rapidly,  was  not  unattended 
b3 
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with  difficiiltj,  and  aflForded  no  prospect  of  a  more  liberal 
tendency  than  that  sli'eady  manifested."* 

Their  couutiy,  we  are  told,  leaves  them  nothing  to 
deaii'e  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  lu^curies  of  life  ; 
their  induistry  makes  the  moat  of  the  gifts  of  liature — 
according  to  their  way  of  tiiinking.  Abject  iudigence 
ia  unJfnown  j  beggars — iti  our  deplorable  senae  of  the 
word— are  scarcely,  if  ever,  aeen  ;  they  have  no  hnmaxi 
caravans,  human  menageries,  or  imions.  The  testimony 
of  all  who  have  frequented  their  islands  attest  their  happy 
lot — from  the  earliest  times  of  European  visitation ;  all 
agree  that  there  are  few  nations  who  can  more  easily  do 
without  othei'a  than  the  people  of  Japan ;  and,  ifrhat  ia 
better  still,  they  perfectly  know  and  value  this  niagmfi- 
cent  independence. 

Has  a  nation  any  right  thua  to  isolate  herself  under 
any  cfrcumj^tanoes  whatever  i  Political  ambition  says 
No.  Commercial  interest  iterates  the  negative.  The 
insatiable  curiosity  of  our  Wc-^tern.  races — over-endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  intellectual  conquest,  ratifies  the  de- 

Oi^OQ. 

We  are  infinitely  behind,  or  in  advance  of,  the  age — 
this  epoch  of  coaimercial  activity,  which  sees  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  mafceriiil  wealth  the  accomplishment  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great — even  "  the  Law  and  the  Propheta  " 
— ^if  we  cannot  see  that  both  the  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies of  nature  and  of  social  institutionB  must  bend  to  the 
fiat  of  expediency,  like  the  major  force  which  sometimes 
determines  alliancea  of  interest^nmrriages  of  convenience. 
To  Utopian  dreams  we  refer  Ruch  philosophical  hesitation, 
and  we  frankly  admit  that  a  common  interest — conceived 
and  pronounced  to  be  such — must  override  all  national 
prejudices,  all  diplomatic  routine — even  the  everlaatiiig 
antagonism  of  i-aces.  We  have  read  a  rude  lesson  to  the 
Chioeae.  We  have  proved  and  are  proving  to  the  Hin- 
doos that  the  star  of  our  destiny  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  Japatieae  es:clusivenesa  should 
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wieely  yield  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  ex- 
pausion — both  iadeed  stubborn  and.  implacsblB  national 
•■  phenomena."— bnt  neverthelesa,  by  the  veiy  nature  of 
things,  capable  of  stretching,  when  abaolutely  necessary, 
to  tlie  force  of  circtimatances — or,  for  a  "  consideration." 
In  the  preaent  inatauce  the  fstct  is  accompliahed.  The 
moiifitaLD  has  eomtaetioed  her  labour.  She  may  be  preg- 
nant with  Behemoth  or  Leviathan — most  assuredly  not 
with  a  mouae. 

On  the  other  hwid,  we  are  informed  that  Japan  is  a 
country  of  redundant  population.  It  seems  to  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  times  of  European  contact,  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  her  merchante,  her 
colonies,  her  pirates,  were  scattered  on  the  coiists  of  Ton- 
quin,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Formosa,  the  Philippiues,  the 
Islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Moluccas.  Multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants  served  aa  volunteers  in  the  armies  of  these 
countries,  and  proved  their  bravery.  They  fought  for  the 
Eugliah  and  the  Dutch  in  their  Indian  wars.  When  the 
Russians  discovered  Kamtschatka  in  1696,  they  found  that 
the  children  of  ancient  JS'iphon  bad  long  before  made  a 
settlement  in  that  inhospitable  region.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  aeventeeutli  century  Japanese  emigration  embraced 
sixteen  foreign  countries  ;  when,  in  1639,  the  inexorable 
decree  was  issued  which  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on 
all  who  should  leave  and  return  to  their  native  country, 
whilst  it  as  stringently  shTit  out  the  foreigner.  The 
vessels  which  the  natives  hatl  built  on  the  European 
model  were  burnt;  the  old  build  was  peremptorily  re- 
stored by  law,  to  insure  the  chance  of  shipwreck,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  sail  beyond  the  coasts  of  that 
ftormy  ocean.  Since  then  peace  within  and  without, 
general  pTosj^erity,  the  action,  of  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
other  natural  causes,  have  conspired  to  inci-ease  the 
already  teeming  population  of  Japan,  With  a  population 
of  forty  millions  of  wealthy  and  civUized  inhabitants,  it  is 
averred  that  Japan  is  sinking  under  a  human  plethora. 
Her  villages  touch  each  othej,  and  form  streets  many 
leagues  in  extent.     Her  towns  are  crowded  :-^J"eddo  is 
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more  tlian  one  half  larger  tban  Paris,  larger  than  Peking 
and  is  ouly  less  populous  than  London  by  al>out  three  or 
fonf  hundred  thousand  soula.     Infanticide,  that  horrible 
resource  of  the    Chinese   and   other  nations,  is   utterly 
repugnant  to  Japanese  humanity. 

At  least  ao  affirms  a  recent  writer  on  Japan.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  Jesuits,  however,  the  Japanese  not 
unfr«][uently  committed  chnd-mm-derj  and  ako  had 
recourse  to  drugs  to  procure  abortion, t  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,  these  ci*uel  crimes  were  not  more  salient  characte- 
ristics in  the  Japanese  than  in  European  nations,  amongst 
■whom  the  Bevereat  peual  enactraeiits  fail  to  repress  theBe 
felonies.  Indeed  the  expresaion  used  by  the  Jesuit  might 
be  applied  by  a  Japana^e  ti"aveller  to  all  the  western 
nations  respecting  these  foul  practices, — especially  the 
second. 

Now,  if  we  consider  thb  population  of  forty  millioas 
apread  over  Japan's  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  square  leagues  of  territorial  extent,  we  tind  the 
colossal  figure  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  inhabitants  to  the  square  league !  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  this  fact  when  we  remember  that  France — 
which  19  not  a  deaei't — has  only  twelve  hundi'ed  and 
thirty-nine  inhabitant  to  the  sqnare  league,  aiid  the 
United  Kingdom  but  a  few  more.  There  ai-e  in  Germany 
only  127  ;  in  Italy  173  ;  in  Holland  234 ;  in  Spain  63'; 
in  Poland  52  ;  in  Turkey  SG  ;  in  Sweden  only  14  inhabi- 
tant'? to  the  square  mile, — in  France  154,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  152, — whilst  in  Japan  there  are  354  ! 

With  so  many  months  to  feed  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
belie^Tng  that  the  Jayianeso  ai-e  a  highly  industrious 
people,  who  turn  everything  to  account,  and  do  not  waste 
the  giftg  of  the  god-s.  We  are  told  that  in  1775  Dr. 
Thunhergj  physician  to  the  Dutch  factory,  went  botaniz- 
iog  in  the  environs  of  Desinia,  bnt  could  not  find  a 
single  plant  for  his  herbal, — agriciUture  had  displaced 

•  Froiaainet,  Le  Japon  Co'ntempoiviti . 

f  MkS,  Mer.  Indii:.  I.  xii.      PRpgnuntes  fafmiu^  pai-tum   liaud 
TOrb  medicumentie  tiliiguut,  &fi. 
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everj'  plant  that  is  useless  for  food  or  mjnent,  and  hus- 
banded every  inch  of  soil  for  the  support  of  life. 

Aasuredly  these  facts  prove  the  neceaaity  tor  remoTing 
all  restrictions  from  emigrtition  in  Japan,  Her  iutelli- 
gent,  hard-working  population  would  find  an  outlet  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  California  and  the  other 
States  of  the  American  Union  would  welcome  a  race  with 
which  they  need  iiot  be  asliamed  to  mix  and  renovate 
their  blood,  And  such  of  those  eminently  diatiuguished 
islanders  who  are  well  ptov^ided  with  the  circulating 
medium,  would  be  received  tliroughout  Europe  with  open 
arcos^  to  grace  with  their  elegance  the  courts  of  kinga,  to 
lioniae  in  the  aaloons  of  aristocratic  society,  to  Tie  with 
oui-  fops  without  diapai'agement  in  the  trifles  which  are 
the  end  of  theii'  existence  upon  earth — that  ia,  in  our 
theati-es  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort.* 

For,  in  the  esaential  characteristics  of  the  snperior 
human  races,  the  Japanese  are  at  least  the  equals  of  our 
interminably  mised  European  and  Trans-Atlantic  popu- 
lEitiona  ;  and  by  the  general  testimony  of  all  ■who  visited 
their  shores,  they  claim  the  high  eat  considei-ation.  "  Their 
motions  and  gestures,"  wTote  Bayard  Taylor  only  three 
years  agOj  "were  characteriised  by  an  unstudied  grace,  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  our  officers  that  they 
were  as  j)erfect  gentlemen  as  could  be  found  in  any  paat 
of  the  world,"f  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Alexander  of 
the  Christian  missions,  said  of  them  more  than  two 
handi"ed  years  ago,  '  1  know  not  when  to  have  done  when 
I  speak  of  the  Japanese,  They  are  truly  the  delight  of 
my  heart,"  Our  old  mariner,  William.  Adams,  liveid  long 
amongat  them,  and  enjoyed  their  kindness  and  muni- 
ficeiiee.  Father  Froes,  after  a  residence  of  some  years, 
said, — "  They  are  as  gifted  a  nation  as  any  Ln  Europe." 
A  Spanish  grandee,  in  1608,  did  ntit  hesitate  to  exclaim, 
that  '*  if  he  could  have  prevailed  upon,  himself  to  renounce 

•  Fraiesinet,  Le  Jap.  Contemjh 

•f  '•  In  tuiiversuui  acuta,  s.^gax,  ao  benfe  h.  naturft  informata  gens 
e«t,''  Bays  Maffi&ivift,  «6(  iupra,  "a  sharp,  intelligent,  and  naturally 
■weH-endowed  people." 
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country  to  his  owB." 
2nd.  says : — 

"  Suffice  it  to  be  recorded  as  our  general  impreaaiou 
that,  in  its  climate,  ita  fertility,  and  its  picturesque 
beauty,  Japan  m  not  equaJle-d  by  any  country  ou  the  face 
of  the  globe  ;  while,  as  if  to  harmoniza  with  its  surpassing 
natural  endownaenta,  it  ia  peopled  by  a  race  whose 
qualities  are  of  the  moat  amiable  aud  wiuniug  deacrip- 
tion,  and  whose  material  proaperity  has  been  so  eq^ali^ed 
aa  to  insure  happice^  and  contentment  to  all  classes. 
We  never  saw  two  Japanese  quaiTol,  and  beggars  have 
yet  to  be  inti-oduced  with  other  luxuries  of  Western 
civilization.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people 
rendered  independent  by  the  resourcea  of  their  country 
and  the  frugality  and  absence  of  li]xuryj  which  so  j^trik- 
ingly  charaeterize  them,  should  not  have  experienced  any 
great  desire  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  othernationa, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  caiTy  in  ita  train  greater 
evils  than  could  be  compensated  for  by  its  incidental 
advantages,  Their  excluaiveness  has  arisen,  not,  as  in 
China,  firom  an  assumption  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  community  would  not  be  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  tastes  and  luxuries  ;  and  that 
very  propensity  to  imitate  and  adopt  the  appliances  of 
civilization,  so  foreign  to  the  Chinaman,  is  so  strongly 
developed  in  Japan  that  their  rulers  foresee  that  tJie 
changes  now  being  eflected  will,  in  aU  jfrobability,  some 
day  or  other  revolutionize  the  country, — au  apprehension 
which  need  cause  the  Emperor  but  little  alarm  ]  no  one 
can  doubt  who  has  visited  the  two  countries  that  iSe 
Chinamaii  will  stOi  be  navigating  the  canals  of  his  country 
in  the  crazy  old  junks  of  his  anceatora,  when  the  Japanese 
is  skimming  along  his  rivers  in  high-pressure  steamers, 
or  flying  across  the  country  behind  a  locomotive.'' 

They  have^  consequently,  not  degenerated.  Shall  we 
ascribe  their  continued  virtues  to  their  rigid  exclusion  of 
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European  "  civilization }"     Alas  !  how  Timch  is  comprised 
in  this  word. 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
this  entrance  of  the  Western  wedge  into  the  granitic 
block  of  Oriental  stagnation.  All  the  circumstances  seem 
to  remind  us  of  those  national  necessities  which,  in  all 
times,  have  repeatedly  changed  and  renewed  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  thirst  for  gold  and  the  banner  of  Re- 
ligion j  diplomatic  jugglery  and  scientific  curiosity  j  the 
selfish  ambition  of  kings,  and  the  seductive,  nay,  rather 
the  imperative  hunger  for  food,  are  causes  whose  effects 
we  can  but  dimly  foresee,  even  with  the  everlasting  light 
of  experience  which  shines  on  the  immense  track  behind 
US', — advancing  as  we  are  in  our  restless  career,  with 
"  On !  still  onwards  f  the  motto  of  our  dominant  race — 
God  only  knows  whither ! 

"'Tia  destiny  unshunnable — like  death." 
or,— 

"There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough  hew  them  how  we  will." 
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Eritisli  lales  over  agaitiHt  the  continent  of  Euitjpe,  Here 
the  eomparison  ends,  but  it  raay  suggest  ulterior  medi- 
tation in  tlie  mind  of  the  reflective  reader,  London  has 
been  shown  to  he  the  very  pole  geographical  round  about 
which  the  inhabited  world  rotates — significantly  enoxigh. 
of  her  destiny  amongst  the  nations  :  Japan  has  remained 
the  veiy  paradise  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ideas- 
stagnant  in  her  material  wealth — stagnant  in  her  insti- 
tutions— content  to  hold  her  own — content  Trtth.  internal 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  difference  is  a  matter  of  ra(^.  The  race  or  races 
which  have  encompassed  the  earth  from  these  islands  so 
inaignilicant  on  the  map  of  Europe,  would  have  achieved 
the  saime  destiny  had  their  lot  been  oast  in  Japan,  or 
perhaps  even  in  Kamtschatka. 

The  writer  in  the  Qiuirterlf/j  liefore  quoted,  asks  : — 
"  WLerej  however,  in  the  well-ordered  empire  of  Jiipan 
Proper  can  we  And  the  count-erpart  of  Ireland  f  Where 
is  the  Japanese  Connanght  ?  "WTiich  of  her  sixty-eight 
peaeefu!  provinces  represents  Tipperary  ?  When  has  a 
Buddhist  been  insulted  by  a  follower  of  Sin  too  ]  What 
voice  has  been  raised  to  repeal  the  union  between  l^^an- 
kaydoo  and  Saykadoo,  or  to  pronounce  that  Tookaydoo 
shall  no  longer  contain  the  centre  of  government  of  both  V 

The  moat  important  islands  of  Jajian  are  Niphon, 
Kiousiou,  and  Sikok  or  Sitkokf.  It  would  but  uselessly 
fatigue  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  enlarge  on  the  geo- 
graphicsal  catsdogue  of  island-namea,  which  will  be  found 
barbarously  represented  in  the  map,  abounding  in  sonorous 
vowels,  but  nevertheless  recalcitrant  to  our  vocal  organsi. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  empire  of  "  the  Sons  of  the 
Sun"  es tends  over  a  vast  expanse  of  land  and  sea,  of 
various  climates  and  exhaustless  fertility.  Together  with 
its  dependencies,  it  covers  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  twenty-seven  of  longitude,  or  about  300,625  squai-e 
leagues  of  the  earth's  surface,  including  land  and  water. 
Malte-Brun  makes  the  territorial  superficies  of  the  empire 
of  Japan  to  be  16,000  sq^uare  leaguea^  but  calculatioiis 
founded  on  the  maps  of  Robert,  Eroughton,  AiTowsraith, 
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ami  Ki'uaenatem,  reduce  it  to  13,570.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  the  natives  themselves  have  attained  atifficient 
fauoiliaritj  Tvith  science  to  perfect  their  charts  and  ealcu- 
lationa.  They  have  produced  a  graphic  representation  of 
all  the  ialanda,  rockfi,  and  visible  skoals  of  their  archi- 
pelago ]  have  sketched  the  relative  extent  of  the  various 
ifllandeij  and  have  even  succeeded  in  tracing  the  efiects  of 
the  great  geological  revolutions  of  Tirhich  that  immenae 
labyrinth  h&a  been  the  theatre. 

The  Japanese  themselves  call  their  country  iVip/«m,  or 
Nipo^if  a  name  compounded  of  Nit^i,  "  Sun,"  and  i*Aoft, 
"  origin"  or  "  riaing "  equivalent  to  "  eastern  coitintiy  ;" 
aud  the  term  Japa7i  ia  but  a  eornaptioa  of  the  Chinese 
Zipmigu,  of  the  same  meaning. 

In  the  island  of  Niphoii  ia  situated  the  capital  of  the 
empire — Jeddo  or  Yeddo — ^which  occupies  more  groimd 
than  London,  with  a  population  nujnbering  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  Jeddo  is  said  to  be,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  vvorld ;  streets 
broad  and  good,  and  the  Castle,  which  includes  nearly  the 
whole  centre  of  the  town,  built  on  a  slight  eminence, 
capable  of  containing  40,000  men.  There  are  three  walls 
or  enclosures  round  this  quarter.  Within  the  inner  wall 
the  Emperor  and  his  heir-apparent  reside.  The  houses 
of  the  piinces  and  nobles  are  palaces,  and  we  may  imagine 
the  size  when  some  contain  10,000  followers.  They  are 
built  in  regular  order,  forming  wide  streets  some  forty 
yarda  broad,  kept  ini  perfect  order ;  an  immense  courtyard, 
with  trees  and  gardena,  forma  the  centre  of  each  enclosure, 
in  the  midat  of  which  ia  the  house  of  the  owner ;  the 
houBes  containing  the  followers,  servanta,  stables,  ifec, 
form  this  large  enclosure.  They  are  built  of  one  uniform 
shape.  The  gateways  leading  to  the  courtyard  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome^  of  massive  woodwork,  ornamented 
with  laoquer  and  other  devices.  From  the  road  that  leads 
by  the  tnoat  to  the  second  wall  is  one  of  the  finest  views 
BTBr  seen — on  one  eide  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo,  with  the  high 
LUIb  rising  beyond,  while  on  the  other  is  a  portion  of  the 
great  city  of  Jeddo,  with  its  trees  and  gardens,  picturesque 
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tenxpleSj  and  densely  crowded  streets,  extending  as  far ; 
the  eye  can  reticli  towards  the  interior ;  then  there  is  a 
view  of  the  trees  and  green  fields  in  the  distance,  far 
away  heyond  a  thickly  built  suburb;  but  the  most  gtrikino 
view  of  all  is  that  close  by,  the  Veil  kept  green  hanks  of  the 
second  defence  risiiig  soma  seventy  feet  from  the  broad  moat 
belgw,  with  grand  old  cedars,  over  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
growing  from  ita  sides.  The  fine  timber,  the  lay  of  the 
ground,  the  water  lilies  iu  the  ULo:it,  the  grandeur,  good 
order,  and  completeness  of  eveiything,  equal,  and  in  Korae 
way 3  fai'  surpass,  anything  ever  seen  in  Europe,  or  any 
pai-t  of  the  world* 

Every  cottage,  temple,  and  tea-houae  is  suiTOUnded  by 
gardens  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  moat  ela- 
borate neatness  is  skilfully  blended  with  grandenr  of 
design.  The  natural  features  of  the  country  are  admirably 
taken  advantage  of,  and  a  long  ride  is  certain  to  he  re- 
warded by  a  romantic  scene,  where  a  tea-house  is  pic- 
turesquely perched  over  a  water-fall,  or  a  temple  rears  its 
carved  gables  amid  groves  of  ancient  cedars.  The  tea- 
house is  a  national  characteristic  of  Japan.  The  traveller, 
wearied  with  the  noonday  heat,  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  rest  and  refreshment ;  ati-etched  upon  the  softest  and 
cleanest  of  matting,  imbibing  the  most  delicately-flavoured 
tea,  inhaling  through  a  short'  pipe  the  fragrant  tobacco  of 
Japan,  he  resigna  Mmself  to  the  ministrations  of  a  bevy  of 
fair  damsels,  who  glide  i-apidly  and  noiseleasly  about,  the 
moat  zealous  and  skilful  of  attendants-f 

The  island  of  Iviousiou,  or  Kewsew,  is  e.xtreme]y  well 
cultivated  and  generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  ita 
eastern  coast,  bordeiing  on  the  Bungo  Channel,  where  it 
is  mountainous,  barren,  and  comparatively  thinly  inha- 
bited.    The  chief  town  is  Nagasaki. 

Nagaaaki,  aometimea  pronounced  Nangasaki^;^  the  only 

'  The  Thnei,  November  3rd.  1858. 

t  The  Timet,  Novcmbor  2iid,  1858. 

t  The  proper  name  ia  certainly  Nagasaki.  We  find  it  ttTitten 
and  printed  in  a.  perplexing  Tanety  of  ways.  The  old  SpRnisb  had 
Poftujfuea?  writers  frequently  turn  it  id  to  Laogasaki,  or  Laoipsaki, 
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place  opeu  to  foreignera,  liea  on  a  peninsula  formed  hy  the 
deep  Bay  of  Omiu^,  in  32°  45'  l:f.  lat.  and  12^"  15'  E. 
long.  Its  harboiir  ia  spacious  and  deep,  extending  in 
length  aliout  four  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  more 
than,  a  mile.  At  its  entrance  Lg  the  small  island  of  Papen- 
berg,  where  the  crater  is  twenty -two  fathoms  deep,  but  it 
gi'owa  shallower  as  it  proceeds  inward,  so  that,  opposite 
to  the  town,  it  has  only  a  deptli  of  four  fathoms  ;  so  far 
it  runs  north-east,  it  then  turns  north,  and  has  less  depth. 
Tlie  town  is  built  on  its  eastern  shores,  in  a  narrow 
valley  which  nins  eastwaiil.  It  ia  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  almost  as  hroad,  and  inclosed  by  steep,  though 
not  lofty,  hills.  There  are  aome  good  buildinga  in  the 
town  ;  aa  the  palacea  of  the  two  goTemors,  and  those  of 
some  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  hut  especially 
the  temples,  which  were  sixty-two  in  number,  within  and 
without  the  town,  in  the  time  of  Klampfer  (1692),  The 
population  may  amount  to  40,000  or  50,000  soulg,  It  is 
one  of  the  five  imperial  towns  of  the  empira* 

Nagasaki  is  remarkable  for  the  apostasy  of  the  Jesuit 
Feireyra,  an  old  missionary,  the  Provincial  of  the  Order, 
and  Administrator  of  the  Bishopric  during  the  terrible 
pereecution  of  the  Christians  of  Japan,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  tienturj'. 

Dreadful  times  were  those  !  They  suspended  the  poor 
Jesuit  over  a  pit,  wherej  after  fovtr  hours*  torture,  his 
Christian  fortitude  failed  him,  and  he  gave  the  fatal  sign 
of  apostasy.  They  suffered  him  to  live,  but  compelled 
him  to  assume  the  Japanese  costume  and  a  Japanese 
nanie,  and  to  marry  a  Japanese  woman,  the  widow  of  a 
Chinese  goldsmithj  who  had  been  executed  for  some 
offence ;  and,  finally,  they  made  him  a  Japanese  Inquisitor, 
making  him  preside  over  one  of  the  tribunals  which  trie^l 
and  consigned  the  Christians  to  martyrdom  !  Here  was 
A  specimen  of  Japanese  policy  in  its  striking  refinement^ 
calculation,  and  design.  Your  western  state-craft  could 
never  think  of  a%ich  a  plan,  for  damaging  the  cause  of  a 


*  Penny  Cydopadia,  "  Jbpxn." 
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pTOScribed  i-eligion.  To  show  tEe  convert  hia  own  apostle, 
aacrificing  to  idols,  and  dippmg  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
those  whom  he  had  himuelf  made  guilty  of  the  state- 
crime  I 

We  arc  assured  on  the  hert  authority,  that  Ferreyra 
performed  Ma  function  as  Japancae  Inquisitor.  Five 
Jesuits  were  brought  hefore  him.  "  Who  a.i'e  you  1"  he 
aaked,  "Priests  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  "Ahjm« 
your  faith,"  said  the  renegade,  "and  you  shall  be  rich  and 
raised  to  honour."  The  Jesuits  preferred  martyrdom^  and 
died  accordingly.* 

The  Jesuits  believed  that  Ferreyra'a  marriage  wae 
merely  a  ah  am  on  his  part — ^never  consummated — ^and 
they  were  probably  right.  They  also  assert  that  Ferreyra 
subsequeutly  repented,  confeaaed  himself  a  Christian,  and 
won  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  very  fosae  where  lie 
yielded  in  human  ftmilty. 

Mr.  Hildretlif  calls  this  la^t  fact  "a  fine  atory,"  for 
which  "  there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation,  except 
the  wisheij  and  hopes  of  those  who  circulated  it."  Cer- 
teinly,  it  may  be  an  invention  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  if  it 
be  not  a  fact,  it  deserves  to  be  believed  under  the  circum- 
atances — the  poor  man's  second  state  liaving  probably 
turned  out  infinitely  woi^e  than  the  death  which  most  of 
ua  would  shrink  from  and  decline. 

A  small  artificial  islaud  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki, 
called  Deaiiuaj  is  remarkable  as  the  crib  to  which  the 
Ihitch  have  been  rigorously  confined  for  two  hundred 
years  in  their  trade  with  Japan,  It  was  built  in  1635 
for  the  aechision  of  the  Portuguese  Bailors  and  merchants, 
■who  were  there  confined  as  a  security  against  the  intro- 
duction of  miasionaries. 

Desima  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  surrounded  by  a 
wail  of  basalt,  surmounted  by  iron  spikes,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  city  of  Nagasaki  by  a  bridge,  which  is 
aWays  stnctly  guarded  by  the  ever- watch  fill  Japanese 


*  Cretisieau-Joly,  Hiit.  de  la  Co^inp.  de  Jistii,  tii,  203. 
f  Japan,  p.  101. 
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officials.  Ita  greatest  length  is  about  GOO  feet,  and  its 
exti'eme  breadth  about  240.  Two  gates  oii  tliie  north 
side  fire  opened  to  admit  the  Dutch  ahipa  into  the  harbour, 
which  are  always  shut,  excepting  at  the  ingress  or  egress 
of  theae  veaaela.  The  Dutch  aix  not  permitted  to  build 
a  house  of  stone  on  the  bland,  and  theb-  miaenable  habi- 
tatdons  ai'e  of  fir-wood  and  bamboo.  Japanese  spies,  acting 
as  interpretera,  clerks,  and  servants,  are  supported  by  the 
Uutch,  who,  cooped  up  in  Deaima,  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  intmsioii  of  the  jjolice  of  Kagasaki,  In 
ehort,  a  more  annoying  and  thorongh  system  of  espionage 
and  impriBonmeut  cau  scarcely  be  conceived.  Undet  no 
pretence  whatever  can  the  Dutch  entei'  the  city  unleas 
fiumtnoned  hj  express  order  from  Government  :  no 
Japanese  i^  allowed  to  ^peak  to  them^  unless  accompanied 
by  a  police-agent, 

The  Dutch  are  forced  to  pay  a  rent  for  Desima.  It  is 
not  avarice  which  prompted  this  exaction,  but  simply  to 
accord  with  a  fixed  principle  that  strangers,  alive  or 
■dead,  should  never  occupy  an  inch  of  Japan.  Indeed, 
formerly  the  Dutch  had  on3y  the  sea  for  a  burial-place. 

Kampfer  dolefully  describes  the  miseries  to  wliich  the 
I>«tcli  submitted  for  the  sake  of  the  "  almighty  dollar," 
or  gilder. 

"  Our  fihips,  which  put  into  this  harbour  once  a  year, 
after  they  have  been  thorouglily  visited  by  the  JapaiieaCj 
and  propel'  lists  taken  of  all  the  goods  on  board,  have 
leave  to  put  thdr  men  on  ah  ore  on  tliis  island  to  refresh 
them,  and  to  keep  them  there  so  long  as  they  lie  in  the 
harbour,  commonly  two  or  three  months.  After  they 
have  left,  the  dir»?ctor  of  our  trade  remains  in  the  island, 
with  a  small  nxunber  of  people,  about  seven  or  more,  if  he 
thinks  proper, 

•  "  Thus  we  live  all  the  year  round,  little  better  than 
prisoners,  confined  within  the  compass  of  a  small  island, 
under  the  perpetual  and  naiTow  inspecstion  of  our 
keepers.  'Tia  true,  indeed,  we  are  now  and  then  allowed 
a  small  escape,  an  indulgence  which,  without  flattering 
ouraelvos,  we  can  by  no  means  suppose  to  be  an  effect  of 
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their  love  atid  friendship, — forasmuch  as  it  is  never 
granted  to  us,  titdesa  it  be  to  pay  our  respeeta  to  some 
great  men,  or  for  aome  other  business,  necesaaiy  on  our 
&ide  and  advantageous  for  the  natives.  Jfor  doth  the 
coaling  out,  even  upon  these  occaaions,  give  us  any 
greater  liberty  than  we  eujoy  on  our  island,  as  will  ap- 
pear,— first,  by  the  great  expenses  of  our  journeys  and 
Tisits,  great  or  small, — and  by  the  number  of  guards  ajid 
inspectors,  ■who  con.stantly  attend  U3,  a&  if  we  were  traitors 
and  professed  enemies  of  tlie  empire.         *         *         * 

"  These  are  the  days  allowed  utJ  for  our  recreation,  if 
it  may  be  called  a  recreation  to  be  led  about  like  pri- 
soner, under  the  n&rrow  iuEpection  of  so  many  attentive 
eyes, — for  as  to  the  several  officers  concerned  in  the 
ttianageraent  of  our  island  and  trade,  and  permitted  on 
that  account  to  conveiae  with  us,  no  sincere  friendship, 
good  u.nderstanding,  or  familiarity,  can  be  by  any  means 
expected  of  them  j  for,  before  they  are  nxlmitted  into  our 
service,  they  must  oblige  themselves,  by  a  aolemn  oathj 
to  deny  us  all  manner  of  coramunicntion,  credit,  or 
friendshij),  any  ways  tending  to  support  or  promote  our 
interest. 

"The  person  who  takes  this  oath  prays  the  vengeance 
of  the  supreme  gods  of  the  heavens  and  the  chief  magis- 
ti-ates  of  the  country  upon  him,  his  foruily,  his  domestics, 
his  friends,  and  near  relatives,  in  case  he  doth  not 
fiinoerely  fulfil  anil  satisfy  to  all  and  every  article,  aa  they 
are  read  and  specified  after  the  form  of  the  oath,  which, 
together  with  these  aiticles,  must  be  signed  by  Mra,  and 
sealed  with  his  seid,  dipped  in  black  ink,  pouring,  for  a 
still  stronger  confirmation,  some  drops  of  hia  own  blood 
upozi  it,  wldch  he  fetches  by  pricking  one  of  his  fingera 
hehind  the  nail.         #         *         *         » 

"1^0  Japanese,  who  seems  to  have  any  regard  or 
friendship  for  the  Dutch,  is  looked  upon  as  an  honest 
man  and  true  lover  of  his  countiy.  The  maxim  is 
grounded  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  against  the  pleasure  of 
their  sovereign, — nay,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  they  have 
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takeu,  even  against  the  aupreme  will  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dictates  of  their  consiciejicej— 'to  show  any  favour  to 
foreign  era." 

Every  Japanese  official  associated  with  the  Dntch  at 
the  factory,  is  bound  twice  or  thrice  a  year  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  renunciatiou  and  hatred  of  the  CliriBtiail 
religion,  and  is  made  to  ti-aniple  under  his  feet  crosses 
and  crudiixea — the  symbula  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  stated  tlmt  the  Dutch  also  were  required 
to  perform  this  act,  so  awful  in  its  signUiciince  ;  but  this 
haa  \>etn  denied,  aud  it  is  diJMcnlt  to  believe  it :  still  it 
seems  tliat  they  wisely  took  evety  precaution  to  keep 
their  religion  in  the  background.  A  story  is  told  of  one 
who,  ill  tl]e  time  of  the  great  persecution  at  Nagasaki, 
being  asketl  by  the  Japinese  police  if  he  were  a  Christian, 

lied,  "  -No ;  I  am  a  Dutchman."  KSnipfer  denies  this 
bnt  in  supportiug  his  denial  he  clearly  proves  the 
i«  all  its  e&seutials.  By  his  account,  a  certain  Hol- 
lander, Sandwoort  by  name,  was  east  away  on  the  coast, 
and  with  a  companion  took  refuge  in  Kagaaaki,  where 
during  the  persecution,  being  asked  if  he  were  a  Chris- 
tian, exclaimed,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  "  What 
Christians  1  Chriatiaas !  We  are  Dutchmen,"  Kamp- 
ter  affirms  that  he  was  assured  by  an  old  Japanese  iuter- 
preteTj  "that  the  Dutch  always  said  they  professed 
Christiaiiitj-,  but  that  they  were  not  of  the  sect  of  the 
PortugueBe  priests. '■*  It  aeoms,  as  the  world  wags,  that 
a  lie  by  equivocation  is  not  a  lie  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  "  we  are  not  obKged  to  speak  the  truth  to  those  who 
have  no  right  to  demand  it ;"  a  convenient  doctrine,  if 
we  could  only  answer  for  its  safety. 

Osacca,  one  of  the  five  imperial  towns,  and  the  most 
comraercial  place  in  the  empire,  is  situate  in  the  uorthem 
angle  of  the  Gvdf  of  Oaaccs,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yedogawa,  which,  near  tlie  town,  divides  into  three 
branches,  antl,  before  it  falls  into  the  sea,  into  several 
more^     The   middle,  or  principal  branch   of  the  river. 


Uiat.  Qen.  da  Vay,  x.  611.     More  uh  this  topic  ift  the  sequel. 
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though  narrow,  Li  deep  and  navigable.  Fx'Ora  its  mouth , 
aa  far  up  as  the  town,  and  higher,  there  are  seldom  leas 
than  a  thousaud  har/^es  going  up  and  down.  Several 
navigable  canals,  wliich  derive  their  water  fi*OM  the  river, 
traverse  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  aerre  as 
means  for  conveyance  of  goods.  The  banks  of  the  river 
and  of  the  canals  are  of  freeflt^ne,  coarsely  hewn,  and 
formed  into  ten  or  more  steps,  so  as  to  resemble  one  con- 
tinued staircase.  Nnmeroua  bridges,  built  of  cedar- wood, 
are  laid  over  the  river  and  canalsj  sorae  of  them  are  of 
large  dimensiona,  from  300  feet  to  3G0  in  leogth,  and 
beautifully  ornaiinented.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  j  though  not 
paved,  they  are  very  clean,  A  narrow  jmvement  of  flat 
stones  runs  along  the  housea  for  the  convenience  of  foot- 
passengers.  The  houses  are  not  above  two  stories  high, 
and  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay.  At  the  north-«aat 
extremity  of  the  city  is  a  large  castle,  occupyiog  a  super- 
ficies of  one  square  mile.  The  population  is  more  than 
600,000  inhabitants.  According  to  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese,  an  army  of  60,000  men  may  be 
raised  from  among  its  inhahitants.  Many  of  tho  residents 
are  very  wealthy  men,  esjpecially  the  merchants,  artists, 
and  manufacturers.  The  Japanese  themselves  call  Osaoca 
the  nniveraal  theatre  of  pleasure  and  diversion  ;  and. 
plays  are  daily  exhibited  in  public  and  private  h oases. 
Sotith  of  Osaoca,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gul^  is  Sakai, 
another  imperial  town. 

Meaco,  or  Kio,  the  i^aidence  of  the  ecclesiastical  empe- 
ror, or  Datri,  is  about  tweuty  milea  from  Oaacca,  and 
contained  in  the  time  of  Kampfer,  according  to  a  census, 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants,  liieaides  the  numerous 
court  of  the  Dam,  and  52,000  priests.  From  the  latest 
Dutch  accounts  it  appears  that  the  population  has  greatly 
diminished,  while  that  of  Jeddo  has  greatly  increased.  All 
the  authorities  on  the  auhject  agi'ee  in  representing 
this  holy  city  as  the  most  immoral,  profligate  place  in  the 
Japanese  empire.  It  ia  nearly  four  miles  long  and  three 
wide.  The  Mikado  resides  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city^ 
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in  »  particular  ward,  cnusifitiug  of  twelve  or  thirteea 
streets,  and  sepai-ated  from  t}ie  city  by  walla  and  ditches. 
On  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  a  stroug  castle,  built 
of  freestone,  where  the  Kobo,  or  aecuhir  etupeiw,  TCsidea 
when  he  cornea  to  visit  the  Dturi.  The  sti'eets  are  narrow, 
but  regular,  and  always  greatly  crowded.  Meaco  ia  the 
principal' niamifactiiriiig  town  of  the  empire,  where  every 
kind  of  luanufiwture  is  carried  to  the  greatest  |>erfectioii. 
Jfearly  every  house  has  a  sliop,  and  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  they  contain  is  astonishing  ;  at  the  same  tinie  it  ia 
the  centre  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  principal  jjlaoe 
where  boo^n  are  printed.  The  town  is  united  by  a  wide 
canal  to  the  river  Yedogawa,  which  flows  not  far  from  its 
walla. 

All  the  ialanda  of  Japan  are  very  imperfectly  known ; 
nearly  all  the  coasts  are  very  difficult  of  access,  being 
:  surrounded  by  numeroug  rocks  and  ialets,  and  by  a  very 
shallow  sea.  This  shallowuess  ia  most  remarkable  in  the 
numeroiia  inlets  and  bays  with  which  the  laoiitheru  coast 
is  indented. 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  harbour  of 
Jeddo  was  so  shallow  that  even  small  boats  con  Id  not 
approach  the  beach,  the  larger  Japanese  vessels  being 
obliged  to  keep  far  out  to  sea.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
cunning  report  purposely  si>read  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties, for  the  recent  expedition  of  Lord  Elgin  proved  the 
contrary.  Without  the  least  difficulty  the  steamer  ran 
right  up,  and  anchored  witliin  a  mile  of  the  forts  of  Jeddo  ; 
stiU,  it  appears  tliat  this  was  in  "  seven  feet  water." 

The  sea  in  aU  directions,  besides  containing  nuinerous 
rocks,  has  gome  very  dangerous  whirlpools,  two  of  which 
eajrecially  have  been  noticed  by  navigatora  :  one  near  tbw 
Island  of  Amakooaa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Siraa- 
bai'a,  and  the  other  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Hiphon, 
between  the  Bays  of  Osaoia  and  of  Kia.*     To  this  must 

*  Striking  descriptions  of  tfaeso  phenomena  will  be  found  in 
Ksmpfer'a  valuable  old  book.  Tlie  Japaneao  give  the  most  fabulOBS 
^coant  of  them.  They  appear  to  be  constantly  mentioned  by  their 
po«1«  and  other  writers. 
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ha  added,  that  no  part  of  the  oeean  is  subject  to  heavier 
gales  than  the  aea  which  siiiToimds  Japan. 

There  are  very  strong  cun^nts  which  eefc  along  the 
eftfitera  coast  of  Japan,  and  are  dangerous  to  the  navigator 
who  is  not  aware  of  their  extraordiimiy  rapiiiity.  Captain 
Cook  thtia  draws  attention  to  the  subject : — "  On  the  1st, 
at  wliich  time  we  were  about  eighteen  leases  to  the  east- 
ward of  White  Poiut,  the  current  set  north-east  and  by 
north,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  ;  on  the  2ud,  s& 
we  approached  the  ahorcj,  we  found  it  continuing  in  the 
eame  direction,  but  increased  its  rapidity  to  five  miles  an 
hour  ;  as  we  left  the  shore  it  again  became  more  modei-n.te, 
and  inclined  to  the  ^uatward  ;  on  the  3rd,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  leag^Jies,  it  set  to  the  east  north-east,  three  miles 
an  hour;  on  the  4th  and  5th  it  turned  to  the  southward, 
and  flt  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  fi-om  the  land  its 
direction  was  south-east,  and  its  rate  not  raoi-e  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour;  on  the  Cth  and  7th  it  again 
shifted  round  to  the  uorth-eastj  its  force  gradually 
diminiahing  till  the  8thj  when  we  could  no  longer  per- 
ceive any  at  all."* 

Some  of  our  travellers  (Thuuberg,  for  instance)  assert 
that  the  whole  surfece  of  tliese  inlands  is  only  a  succt^sion 
of  niouutains,  hills,  and  valleys ;  but  Kiitupfer  expressly 
saya  that,  he  passed  through  several  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  as  that  which  runs  from  the  town  of  Osacca  to 
MeacOj  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  and  a  similar 
plain  west  of  Jeddo,  and  extending  to  tliat  town.  A  large 
plain  occurs  also  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Mia,  and  imnierous  smaller  plains^  are  noticed  by  Eampfer; 
but  generally  the  hills  run  down  close  to  the  sea.  or  leave 
onty  a  narrovv  strip  of  level  ground  between  tliem  and  the 
seashore.  Japan  is  called  the  "  laud  of  tnonntains,"  but 
most  of  its  hills  and  mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  very 
top,  and  those  few  which  are  not  cultivated  are  left  in. 
their  natural  state  ou  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 

The  Dutch  have  observed  only  one  single  peak  of  great 
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elevatiou^ — the  Fudai  Jamma,  not  far  from  the  Buy  of 
Tomina,  west  of  tlie  Bay  of  Jeddo.  They  compai'ti  it  m 
shape  witli  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  and  ohden'e  that  the 
suow  aeldom  melts  oti  its  top.  Recent  Dutch  writeTS 
estimate  the  height  of  this  remai-kable  peak  at  fTOm 
1 1,000  to  12jOOO  French  feet.     According  to  the  accounts 
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of  navigators,  kowevei*,  it  would  seem  that  the  iiortheni 
part  of  Kiphon  is  traverHed  by  a  oontiuuovts  chain  of 
mountains  with  several  peaks.  Volcauoea,  either  in  aa 
active  state  or  extinct,  are  niimeroua.  To  tlie  latter  claas 
the  Fudsi  Jarama  certainly  belongs. 

According  to  tlie  annals  of  Japan,  Fiidai  Jamma  iajuat 
2143  years  old  ;  they  say  it  Tom  out  of  the  boweia  of  the 
eai'tli  in  the  year  B,c.  285.  It  arose  in  a  single  night, 
and  there  was  at  the  same  tioje  an  cnonnoua  depression 
of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Meaco,  forming  the  lake 
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Mitaon-no'iiiimi,  that  ia,  "  the  lake  of  the  giiitarj"  from  its 
resemblance  m  shane  to  that  instrument. 

Fudsi,  or  Fousi,  seems  to  mean  "  star,"  Si.ndJttm.Tna,  or 
yaiJimff,  ia  "mountain,"  In  the  year  864  it  became  one 
mass  of  fire  daring  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  then  it  hurat 
open  at  the  biv^  with  a  dreadful  exiiloaioii.     This  volcano 
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is  situated  in  a  direct  iine  between  Jeddo  and  Meaeo. 
The  last  eruption  was  in  1707,  when  it  covered  Jeddo 
with  ashes  one  inch  deep. 

The  Japane^  annalists  aJao  mention  the  volt^nio  hirth 
of  an  ialaud  whicli  rose  suddetily  out  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  great  mountain  ;  a  rain  which  brought  down  from 
the  heavens  a  prodigious  quantity  of /tair/  a  comet  such 
aa  bad  never  been  seen  before  ;  sundry  earthquakeSj  and 
terrible  cOTiflagmtions, 

N"o  region  of  the  globe  is  so  violently  desokted  by 
Tolcanic  fire  as  this  part  of  the  Pacific — little  worthy  of 
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this  name— and  the  Japanese  tirchipelago  is  the  very 
eentre  of  the  stibterraiieati  and  anbuiamie  conflagrfitioii. 
Surely  tliis  region  must  be  nearer  than  othei-a  to  that 
mass  of  liquid  incandescent  Heaven-only-knowa-what 
beneath  the  '"'  cru3t"  of  the  earth,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  melting,  a  thousand  times  over, 'the  hardest 
known  substances  untouched  by  our  superficial  *'  deT?ouring 
element."  We  are  told  that  the  firstt  man  who  ventured 
oil  the  ocean  in  a  fragile  bark  must  have  presented  the 
curious  physiological  anomaly  of  a  heart  encased  in  oak 
and  threefold  brass  ;  but  what  a  set  of  careleaB,  thought- 
less, and  courageous  kuight-erranta  we  must  be  to  float> 
and  rock,  and  roll  iaceasantly  right  over  such  a  bubbling 
sea  of  inconceivably  fierce  fire,  not  further  below  our 
feet  than  the  distance  from  London  to  Oxford  ! 

Formerly  it  was  Fudai  Jamma  that  thus  gave  the 
Japanese  a  taat©  of  the  *^  lower  regiona."  Fudai  wi\» 
lord  pftraTuoimt  of  these  tremendous  eniptiona,  compared 
with  which  your  Etna  and  Yeeuvius  axe  mere  aquiha  and 
pop-guns.  Now-a-days  it  is  Wotmtsendake,  ''the  Peak 
of  the  Hot  Springs" 

This  dragon  of  a  mountain  is  about  four  thousand  feet 
high,  acd  ia  always  covered  with  snow — as  it  were  to 
keep  up  a  sort  of  incognito — ^to  "  make  believe,"  or  to 
keep  himself  cool  whilst  making  "hot  work"  for  the 
natives.  He  lifts  up  his  truncated  pyramidal  head  on  a 
promontory  of  Kewsew,  an  overlaating  terror  to  the 
popvdationa.  His  rugged  and  menacing  aspect,  his  huge 
crater,  which  has  cmmbled  down,  constantly  vomiting  a 
thick  black  smoke,  spreading  off  into  vapoury  clouds, 
plainly  show  that  his  immense  fiima-ce  must  have  formerly 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  geological  distributions,  sink- 
ings, and  displacements ;  and  that  he  may  any  day  take  it 
into  his  head,  or  his  bowels,  to  repeat  his  e^tploits.  For, 
near  the  shore  round  about  him,  there  are  aunken  moun- 
tiiina,  which  have  riaen  out  of  the  sea,  and  new  craters 
have  formed  in  those  spots  where  the  earth  was  not  dense 
enough  to  resist  the  volcanic  fluid  boiling  in  his  entrails. 
Numerous    streams   of    boiling-water  hathe   hia   sides : 
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fi'equent  or  rather  continual  earthqiiakes,  accom^janied 
with  the  exploaion  of  ancient  and  new  cratei's,  keep  up 
the  alarm,  and  bid  men  prepare  for  the  time  whenWoUDt- 
sendake,  the  Peak  of  the  Hot  Springs,  sliull  rise  in  his 
might  once  more,  and  scorch  wp  or  ci*uah  do^ivn  his  thou- 
sands and  tena  of  thoUBanda.  A  thousand  3reai"s  ago  the 
nativea  htiilt  and  dedicated  to  him — To  tike  Spirit  of  the 
Mouvifthi — a  chapel  cloae  to  his  feet ;  they  worshij:*  him^ 
with  offerings  like  those  nations  who  worship  the  devil 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  them  evil,  believing  Lliat  God 
is  too  good  to  do  them  harm. 

The  peninsula  of  Wountsendake,  and  the  gi^ater  jMirfc 
of  Kewsew,  bristle  with  volcanic  mountainsj  some  extinct, 
others  still  acting  as  safety-valves  to  the  incomprehensible 
excitements  of  mother  Eart.ii  ;  but  of  all  the  manifestatioug 
of  her  internal  throes  and  torment,  and  theii"  consequent 
desalation  inflicted  on  the  habitatious  of  her  children, 
that  of  1?92  was  the  most  terrible  forages  before, 

"On  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  that 
year,"  say  the  Annals  of  Japan,  "the  fiumiuit  of  the 
mountain  was  seen  to  crumble  suddenly,  and  a  thick  smoke 
rose  iu  the  air.  On  the  sixth  of  the  following  month 
there  was  an  eruption  in  a  spur  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  second  of  the  third  month  ac 
earthquake  shook  the  whole  island.  At  Simabara,  the 
neareat  town  to  the  mountain,  all  the  houses  wei^  thrown 
down,  amidst  a  general  terror  and  cotisternation,  the 
shocks  following  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity. 
Wountaendake  incessantly  sent  forth  a  hail-storm  of 
atones,  showera  of  ashes,  and  streams  of  lava,  which  devas- 
tated the  countiy  for  many  leagues  round.  At  length, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month,  there  was  a  new 
commotion,  which  increased  in  intensity  from  moment  to 
moment. 

"  Simabara  was  now  a  vast  heap  of  ruiriB,  Enormous 
blocks  of  rock,  tumbling  from  the  top  of  the  mountauij 
ciTished  and  ground  to  atoms  all  beneath  tlieni.  Thunder 
rolled  overhead,  and  dreadful  sounds  rumbled  beneath  the 
feet  at  one  and  the  same  time.     All  of  a  sudden,  after  an. 
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interval  of  calm,  when  men  thought  the  scourge  had  passed 
over,  the  northern  spur  of  Woimtsendake,  the  Mioken- 
yam  mil,  burst  forth  with  a  tremendous  detonation.  A  vast 
portion  of  that  mountain  was  blown  into  the  air.  Colossal 
masses  fell  into  the  sea.  A  stream  of  boiling  water  rusheil 
forth  foaming  from  the  cracks  of  thia  n^w  volcano,  and 
aped  to  the  ocean,  which  at  the  same  time  advanced  and 
jfiooded  the  land," 

Then  was  seen  a  sight  never  seen  before,  intensifying 
the  teri"or  of  the  innumerable  witnesses  of  that  terrible 
day,  which  might  well  seem  a  Day  of  Judgment  come. 
From  tlie  conilict  of  the  boiling  waters  of  the  volcano 
witli  the  cold  waters  of  the  tempestuous  oeeao,  suddenly 
mingled,  there  aroae  waterspouts  which  ravaged  the  land 
in  their  devouring  gyrations. 

The  disasters  caused  by  this  accumulation  of  cata- 
strophes,  eaiiihquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  waterspouts, 
inundationSj  united  together,  exceed  all  belief  Kot  a 
single  house  of  Simabam  and  its  environs  was  spared  : 
only  the  citadel  remained,  whose  Oyclopean  walls  wei-e 
formed  of  gigantic  blocks  of  atone.  The  convulsions  of 
nature  on  that  day  so  changed  the  coaiit-Iine,  that  the 
most  experienced  niariner!^  could  not  recognise  its  once 
familiar  shape  and  hen  dings. 

Fifty-three  thousand  persons  perished  on  that  fatal  day. 
It  ia  observed  that  the  eniptions  geuei-ally  commence 
with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  thnt  inundations  caused  by 
sui  unusually  high  tide  follow  the  eruptions  as  well  a;*  the 
earthquakes.  The  Japanese  meteorologiats  and  weather- 
wise  osti-ologers  have  been  able  to  preidict  with  ceilaiuty 
the  atmospheric  changes  which  will  follow  the  shocks  of 
eanhquakes.  If  they  happen  at  noon  or  at  midnight, 
they  pi'oduce  ey>idemic  diseflse.'i  j  at  two  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  rooi-nijig  they  are  the  forerunners  of  a  tempest  j  iu 
the  moroing  or  hi  the  evening  they  announce  fine  weather. 
The  credtdous  husbandman  accepts  these  predictions  with 
unheaitating  faith,  attributing  all  these  subterranean 
convulsions  to  some  loonstrQua  whale,  which  striken  the 
ooasft  irith  its  taU.     Educated  Japanese  believe,  with  the 
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Chmese,  that  they  are  caused  by  &  conflict  between  th^ 
ethereal  and  terrestrial  elemeuta,  but  latterly  it  seema 
that  our  viewg  respecting  these  phenomena  have  been 
pretty  generally  adopted.  Nevertheless  it  is  maintained 
that  six  of  their  volcanoes  and  four  of  their  mountains, 
which  have  hot  springs,  are  the  ten  hells  of  Japan.* 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  islands  of  Japan  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  have  no  large  rivers ;  nnd  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  streams  run  down  shows  that  the 
coiuitry  in  the  interior  rises  to  a  considerable  height. 
Many  of  them  are  so  rapid  that  no  bridges  can  be  built 
over  them,  and  they  are  not  passed  without  danger. 
Several  others  are  less  rapid,  and  though  they  cannot  be 
navigated,  timber  and  wood  ai-e  floated  down  theia.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  seem  to  be  navigable  for 
small  river-boats  to  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  most  considerable  and  important  of  those  which  are 
known  is  the  river  Yedogawa,  in  Nijihon,  which  rises  in 
the  Lake  of  Oity,  or  Mitssou-no-oumij  before  mentioned,  a 
sheet  of  w^ater  sixty  nules  in  length,  but  of  inconsiderable 
width.  After  leaving  this  lake,  it  traversew  the  fine  plain 
which  extends  from  its  shores  to  the  harbour  of  Osacca, 
and  in  all  thia  coiirse  it  is  navigated  by  river^bai'ges. 
Boating  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  Japanese  ladieB 
and  gentlemen.  It  appeiira  fi"om  the  accounts  of  several 
ti'avellets,  that  they  have  rendei'ed  some  of  their  rivers 
navigable  for  considerable  distances  by  artificial  means, 
and  that  they  have  some  canals  connecting  their  rivers 
and  lakes. 

We  are,  of  courae,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the 
dim  ate  of  Japan,  the  meteorological  observation  made  by 
Thunberg  at  'Nagasaki  only  extouding  over  one  year.  The 
southern  part  seems  to  resemble,  in  many  points,  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  In  winter  it  does  not  freeze  and  snow 
evety  year,  though  in  most  years  it  does.  The  frost  and 
snow,  when  there  is  any,  lasts  only  a  few  days.  In 
Januaiy,  1776,  the  thermometer  descended  at  Nagasaki 

*  JEhBoign;,  Japan;  Elaprotii,  Atitxt.  Jowm.,  1831, 
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to  35''  Falir.,  but  it  was  considered  a  Tsry  mCd  winter ;  in 
August  it  rose  to  9i>^,  and  that  waa  considered  aa  the 
average  heat  of  the  season.  The  heat  would,  consequently, 
be  very  great  but  for  tke  refreahiug  breeze  v^rhich  blows 
during  tlie  day  from  the  south,  and,  during  the  night, 
&'om  the  east-  The  weather  is  extremely  chaugeable,  and 
rains  are  abundant  all  the  yearivund  ;  but  they  are  more 
heavy  and  frequent  during  the  scUktMt,  or  rainy  season, 
which  occurs  in  June  and  July.  Stomis  and  hurricanes 
seem  to  occur  very  frequently,  and  the  descriptions  of 
them  in  Kampfer  antl  Ldngsdorf  are  truly  tenific,  Thaa- 
der-stoni:^  are  also  eomraon,  and  earthquakes  have  suc- 
OGBsively  destroyed  a  gr^it  part  of  the  most  populous 
towns.  Only  a  few  spots  appear  to  be  exempt  from  these 
terrible  phenomena.  It  is  observed  by  Kampfer  that 
waterspouts  are  nowhere  of  such  fi-equent  occurrence  as 
in  the  aeas  inclosing  Japan. 

Aa  there  is  considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
climate  of  Japan,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Russian  writer,  who  raided  a  oonaiderable  time  on  one 
of  the  islands  : — 

"  On  a  comparison  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
Japanese  posaeasiona  with  that  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  under  the  same  degreea  of  latitude, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  climate,  the  changes  of  the 
Beasons,  and  the  atmosphei'e,  were  alike  in  both,  but  such 
a  eoaclnaiqn  woidd  be  very  en'otieous.*  The  difference  of 
these  two  parts  of  the  world  in  this  respect  is  so  striking, 
that  it  deaervea  particular  notice.  I  will  take,  as  an 
example,  Matsraai,  whei'c  I  lived  two  years,  This  town 
lies  in  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  that  is,  on  a 
parallel  with  Leghorn  in  Italy,  Bilboa  in  Spain^  and 
Toulouse  in  France. 

"In  these  pkcea  the  inhabitants  hardly  know  what 
feoat  ia,  and  never  see  any  anow,  except  on  the  tops  of 

•  CharlaTobi  atatea  that  the  Japaneao  are  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  own  climate,  and  acknowledges  that  it  must  be  ravy 
heal^j,  BJDce  the  people  are  loDg-Uved,  the  women  very  prolific, 
and  diaea^es  very  uqcoduhob. 
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high  mountains.  In  Matemai,  on  the  contrarj,  the  ponds 
and  lakes  freeze,  tlie  snow  lies  in  the  valleys  and  the 
plains  from  November  till  April,  and  gales  besidea  in  a« 
great  abundance  aa  M'ith  us  in  St-  Petershurgli.  Severe 
frosts  are  indeed  unconinioHj  yet  the  cold  is  often  fifteen 
degrees  of  Keaumur.  In  summer  the  paiia  of  Europe 
under  the  same  latitude  as  Matsmai  enjoy  serene  and 
warm  weather  ;  in  Matsmai,  on  the  contrary,  the  i^ain 
pours  down  In  torrents  at  least  twice  a  week,  the  horizon 
is  involved  in  dark  clouds,  violent  winds  blow,  and  the 
fog  in  scarcely  ever  dispersed.  In  the  former,  oranges, 
lemons,  tigs,  and  other  productions  of  the  warm  climates, 
thrive  in  the  open  air;  in  the  latter,  apples,  peats,  peaches, 
and  grapes,  hartily  attain  their  pi-oper  ripeness. 

"  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  in  Niphon,  the  principal 
island  of  the  Japanese  poaseaaions;  but  I  have  heard  from 
the  Japanese  that,  in  Jeddo,  the  capital  city  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  snow  often 
falls  in  the  winter  nights  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more. 
It  is  true  it  melts  immediately  the  next  day;  but  if  we 
consider  that  Jeddo  la  under  the  same  latitude  aa  Malaga, 
in  Spain,  we  nhall  be  convinced  that  the  climate  of  the 
Elastern  hemisphere  h  much  ruder  than  that  of  the 
Western.  The  Japanese  assured  me  that  ou  the  southern 
part  of  Sagaleen,  in  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  latitiide, 
the  groimd  is  often  thawed  during  the  summer  only  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  If  we  compare  with  this  the 
climate  of  a  place  in  Europe,  the  latitude  of  which  cor- 
responds, for  example — Lyons,  in  Finance— how  different 
ai*e  the  results  !  That  the  accounts  given  hy  the  Japanese 
are  true  I  cannot  donht,  for  we  ourselves  met  with  great 
fields  of  ice,  so  late  as  the  mouth  of  May,  off  the  Kuiile 
Island,  in  latitude  i'^ 45'.  At  this  season  no  ice  ia  to  be 
seen  with  us  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  60°  north  latitude, 
though  the  water  there,  from  being  so  confined,  has  not 
jjower  to  break  the  ice,  which  vanishes  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Off  Japan,  on  the  contrary, 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  must  break  it  up  much  sooner,  if 
the  sun  acted  ivith  the  same  power. 
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in  the  Weatei-n  Oceaa.  Though  the  fine  weather  is  more 
constant  in  winter,  yet  a  week  seldom  passes  without 
two  or  three  gloomy  days.  These  fogs,  and  tliis  gloomy 
weather,  make  the  air  cold  and  damp,  and  Iiinder  the 
beams  of  the  sun  from  producing  so  much  effect  as  in 
other  countries  which  enjoy  a  clear  sky.  Besides  this, 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Islands  of  Niphon  and  Matsmai 
and  Sagateen  are  covered  with  extremely  high  mountaijis, 
the  summits  of  which  are  mostly  above  the  clouds,  wlience 
the  winds  that  blow  over  these  mountains  bring  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  cold  with  them.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  Japanese  poaseasions  are  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Asia  by  a  strait,  the  greatest  breadth  of 
which  ia  800  wersta,  and  that  the  country  of  the  Mant- 
chous  aud  Tartary,  which  foi'm  the  east  front ier  of  Asia, 
towards  Japan,  are  nothing"  but  immense  d^erta  covei'ed 
with  mountains  aud  innumei-able  lakes,  from  which  the 
winds  that  blow  over  them  bring,  even  in  summer,  an 
extiuordinary  degree  of  cold.  These  may  be  the  three 
cauiiea  of  the  atiifcing  difference  of  climate  in  the  countries 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  world,  and  those 
of  the  western  hemiflphere  under  the  same  degi^ee  of 
latitude."* 

It  appears,  however,  that,  taking  its  whole  extent  from 
south  to  north,  and  counting  all  its  islauds,  Japan  will 
afford  the  cultiTfttor  all  the  productions  both  of  tropical 
and  temperate  climates,  and  that  it  is  a  mcwt  healthy 
country  to  live  in,  "The  air  of  all  these  islands,"  says  an 
old  Spanish  writer,  "is  very  salubrious,  The  soil  is  very 
fertile  j  the  fruits  are  most  deliciou3."t 

The  abundance  of  ruuziing  water  affords  everyift^here 

*  Captain  Goluwnm,  EicoUecthm  of  Japan.  This  Russian  officer 
ia  entitleii  to  Ml  credit  whenever  he  epeaka  of  tlie  things  which 
came  under  his  own  obBer^^tion.  It  must,  faoweverj  be  borne  tp 
luind  that  he  was  a  piiBoner  all  the  time  be  was  ia  Japaa.  IW 
atmoHpbere  of  a  priwn  doea  not  improve  one's  notious  of  the  climate 
of  atiy  place. 

+  Don  Pedro  Hurtado  de  Mendoaa,  Esp^o  OfOfffaphit$.  Madrid. 
1690.  Count  Benyowsky  epeaks  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate 
in  the  month  of  July. 
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the  mcfuis  of  irrigation,  axid  in  this  art  the  Japanese  seem 
even  to  surpasa  the  Chinese  Tlie  longeyity  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  a  well-established  fact.* 

Kampfer  mentions  a  village  in  which  all  the  inhahitanta 
were  sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandaoDS,  all  the  de- 
scendants of  one  man  Mill  living  /  The  asserted  great 
longeTJty  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  fecundity  of  their' 
women,  seem  to  per  rait  no  doubt  as  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate.  They  are  said  to  be  subject  to  few  dis^iHeSj 
being  a  very  cleanly  and  temperate  nation,  perfectly 
innocent  of  alcohol  as  a  genenil  atimuJant  for  the  people. 

With  a  population  known  to  be  dense  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  now  giving,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  niouthg  to  the  square  mile  againat  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  must  rank 
amongst  the  healthiest  countries  of  earth. 

Though,  to  some  extent,  rocky  or  mountainous,  the 
islands  may  be  described  as  well- wooded  and  shaded. 
Firs  and  cypresses  are  the  most  csommon  trees  in  tljeir 
woods  and  forests.  Of  both  there  are  several  different 
eorta  In  the  plains,  the  natives  who,  like  the  Chinese, 
make  the  most  of  every  inch  of  ground,  take  care  to 
plant  them  in  barren  and  sandy  soils,  which  are  fit  for 
nothing  else.  For  the  sake  of  oi-njiment  and  shade,  they 
are,  however,  planted  in  rows  along  the  roads,  imd  over 
the  ridges  of  hills.  Tliis  gives  great  beauty  to  the 
country,  and  reudei's  travelling  in  warm  weather  very 
plea^int. 

A  noble  Spaniard,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  made  the  journey  to  the  Emperor's  court  in  the  year 
1 608,  says  : — "  On  whichever  aide  the  traveller  tuma  his 
eye  he  perceives  a  pleasant  concourse  of  people,  passing 
t<j  »fld  frOj  as  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe  ;  the 


Afnbituddes  Mimorables,  &c.  By  Jacob  Vsiu  Meura  ;  Kampfer' b 
I  Siatlt)^  q/  Japan  ;  Charlevoix,  ffktoire  et  Description  GiitSraie  dit 
JapoH ;  TbuTilT«rg'9  Travfh  in  JSurope,  Africa,  ft»d  Ami  ; 
Benyowsky,  Mmnoira  and  Travels/  Advetitures  and  Recoikcthm  of 
(Mpiain  Oalmsnin  ;  Siebold's  Japan ;  Exlracte  fram  Fischer  <md 
Meyian;  Jowmil  of  Edttoathiir,  vol.  vi.  p.  370  ;  and  tqI.  x,  ji.  184. 
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roads  are  lined  on  both  sidea  with  superb  pine-trea^ 
which  keep  off  the  sun  ;  the  diataocea  are  marked  by  little 
eminences  planted  with,  two  trees.* 

No  firs  nor  cypi-esa-treea  are  allowed  to  he  cut  down 
without  permiasioD  of  the  local  magistnite,  and  for  every 
full-grown  tree  that  ta  felled,  a  young  one  must  be  planted. 
From  remote  time  the  Japanese  appear  to  have  bestowed 
an  exceedingly  great  care  on  the  growth  and  preaervation 
of  their  timber-trees,  thus  shaming  some  nations  of 
Eui^opej  who  pretend  to  more  wiqdom  and  civilization. 

Cedars  of  gi-eat  siae  and  beauty,  and  compared  with 
those  that  once  flourished  eo  luxuriantly  on  Mount  Leba* 
non,  are  very  frequently  ujet  with.  A  Portuguese  mis- 
sionary, who  was  in  the  country  in  1565,  vividly  describes 
the  approach  to  one  of  the  temples,  which  was  through  an 
avenue  of  pines  and  cedars  intermixed,  the  trees  uniting 
over  head,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  hot  summer  sim.  Some  of  the  cedars  he  raea.-iui'ed 
were  more  than  oightaen  feet  in  girth.  The  roof  of  the 
temple  was  supported  by  ninety  columns  of  cedar,  of 
prodigious  height,  regular  in  the  stem,  and  perfectly 
rotmd.t  The  Jesuit  Charlevoix  was  much  stnick  with 
one  piU'ticular  camphor-tree.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  year's  after  hi.9  time  Yon  Siebold  visited  the  same 
tree,  and  found  it  still  healthy  and  rich  in  foliage.  It 
had  attained  to  the  circumference  of  fifty  feet.  Captain 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  being  in  want  of  some  small  spais, 
waa  supplied  with  a  quantity  at  Nagasaki.  They  were  all 
cedar,  and  measured  about  ninety-six  feet  in  length. 

The  views  of  Japanese  scenery,  published  in  the  works 
of  M.  Fischer  and  Von  Siebold,  convey  the  idea  of  a  snperb 
aylva,  and  of  a  luxuriantly  wooded  country.  It  appears 
that  all  the  temples,  of  any  size  or  consideration,  are  ap- 
proached through  Ru   aveuTie  of  evergreen  trees.     The 


*  "iTounjal  of  Don  Hadrigo  de  Vivero  y  Velasco,"^j4*M*ft<; 
Journal,  July,  1330.  The  whole  of  this  paper  is  Lu  the  higheat 
degree  interesting, 

■f  P.  AlnieydB.,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ruudall,  Memoriats, 
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cedar  timber  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  vidu&ble  article  of 
export 

Ttie  oak  flouriBbea  in  two  varieties,  both  of  whict  are 
very  different  from  any  that  grow  in  Europe,  The  acoms 
of  the  larger  oak  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  comttion 
people,  and  are  said  to  be  nutritious  and  not  impahitable. 

The  mulberry-tree  grows  iu.  moat  parts  of  Japan,  but 
in.  greatest  plenty  in  the  provinces  to  the  coith,  where 
many  towns  and  villages  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Bilk  mamifactures.  But  the  aUk  of  Japan  is  coarse,  and 
very  inferior  to  that  of  China,  a  circumstance  which 
arises  from  the  natives  allowing  their  mulberry-treea  to 
grow  to  age  and  bIzo,  instead  of  keeping  up  o,  constant 
supply  of  young  dwarf  trsea.  The  coarseness  of  the  leaves 
of  the  old  tree  imparts  its  qwaJity  to  tlie  sUk.  Whei^ever 
fine  silk  is  produced,  the  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
saplings.  The  Japanese  mtilbei*ry-tree  grows  with  gur- 
prisiag  quickness,  and  spreads  its  branches  to  a  great 
extent.  It  is  found  io  its  wjld  state  in  the  country,  but, 
on  account  of  its  great  usefulness,  the  people  transplant 
it  and  cultivate  it,  From  its  bark  they  make  much  of 
their  enrioiis  paper,  as  also  ropes,  matchea,  coarse  stuffs 
for  dr^seSj  and  several  other  things. 

The  uritsi  or  vaniisti-ti'eej  of  which  they  make  so  ex- 
tensive  a  use,  is  a  noble  tree  when  gi'OAvn  to  its  ftill  aisse. 
On  incbion  it  yields  a  rich,  milky,  glutinous  juice,  out  of 
■which  the  Japanese  make  the  celebrated  varuiah,  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Japan.  With  this  varnish  they 
cover  and  coat  aU  their  household  furniture,  all  their 
diaheiS  and  plate^  and  all  their  drinking  vessels,  whether 
made  of  wood  or  of  paper.  The  use  of  plate,  or  porcelain 
or  glass,  appears  to  be  very  limited,  and  is  probably  in- 
terdicted by  some  rule  of  nationality  or  religion  :  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  peasant,  all  make  use 
of  the  light  vatniahed  or  japanned  cnpa  and  dishes,  the 
iotier  suliBtaQce  of  which  is  wood  or  paper,  or  what  we 
term  papier-machg. 

Another  tree,  called  fonm,  renders  a  varuiah  of  an  in-* 
ferior  quality, 

d2 
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Tie  camphor-tree  exists  in  many  parts,  and  bears  black 
and  purple  berries,  which  are  pleasant  to  tke  sight.  The 
country  people  maie  the  camphor  by  a.  simple  decoct  ion 
of  the  stem  and  roofea  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  tea* 
plant,  which  was  long  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  China, 
thriTes  luxuriantly,  and  iha  Japanese  are  great  tear 
drinkers.  Tlie  pepper-tree,  or  a  tree  which  supplies  the 
place  of  pepper,  13  common.     They  have  three  dlffereiit 


OLD  CAUPUOB-TREE. 


sorts  of  fig-trees,  one  of  which ^  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
gu^e,  produces  a  fruit  larger  and  of  better  flavotir  than 
any  in  Europe.  The  cheanut-tree  is  still  more  plentifiil, 
and  the  frviit  of  it  excellent.  The  walnut-ti-ee  flourishes, 
hvit  ciiefly  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  the  aame  pro- 
vinces is  a  tree  called  by  the  natives  A-^ya,  which  produces 
an  oblong  nut,  inclosed  in  a  pulp,  and  not  unlike,  iu  size 
iuid  shape,  to  the  areca  nut.  The  oil  compreaaed  out  of 
these  nuta  is  very  sweet  and  agreeable,  reacmbling  the 
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taate  of  the  oil  of  sweet  aJraoncb.  It  h  much  corameuded 
for  its  medicinal  virtues.  They  make  much  use  of  it  in 
dressing  their  food.  The  condensed  smoke  and  soot  pro- 
duced by  the  buming  of  the  shells  of  these  nuts  is  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  hest  and  hlaekeat  Japaneao  ink, 
much  of  which  is  sold  in  Emrope  under  the  name  of 
Indian  ink.  Another  sort  of  nut  grows  very  plentifully 
almost  everywhere,  on  ^  fine  tall  tree,  with  large,  beauti- 
ful leaves.  The  nuts  yield  plenty  of  oil,  T^hich  ia  also 
much  commended  for  seyera!  valuable  properties.  The 
orange-tree  and  the  lemon-tree  grow  very  plentifullj",  and 
are  of  several  sorts.  The  juice  of  a  very  small  but  de- 
licious lemon  is  commonly  iiaed  in  cookery,  The  plum- 
tree,  the  cheny-tree,  and  the  apricot  are  cultivated.  But 
the  cherrj'-tree  and  the  plum  are  valued  chiefly,  not  for 
their  fruit  but  for  their  flowers.  The  people  improve 
them  so  much  by  a  peculiar  culture,  that  the  flowers 
beoome  as  large  as  roses,*  and,  in  the  season  when  they 
are  ia  full  blossom,  these  trees  aflford  a  delightful  sight, 
about  their  temples,  in  their  gardens,  and  public  walks. 
The  vine  is  not  much  grown. 

They  t^fce  great  delight,  and  have  extraordinary  skill 
as  weU  in  enlarffiog  as  in  dwarfing  all  manner  of  plants. 
The  branches  of  some  of  their  trees,  springing  at  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  ai*e  occa- 
fiionalJy  led  out  across  pouds,  and  supported  on  props,  so 
as  to  alfford  a  shade  and  covering  of  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

There  are  various  other  trees,  not  easy  to  describe, 
which  appear  to  he  peculiar  to  Japan  and  the  nejghljour- 
iitg  islands. 

"  Assuredly,"  saya  afi  old  Neapolifam  monk  and  niis' 

aionary,  "this  is  a  right  pleasant  land,  and  abundantly 

I  supplied  with  fair,  tall  trees."     Nobody  that  has  ever 

been  in  the  EkLst  can  forget  the  soft,  fascinating,  poetical 


•  Sampfer  aaw  cbenybloBBoma,  on  the  commoa  cherry-tree,  as 
Ivge  BM  rosos,  Median  observed  pluni-blosaonis  four  times  the  size 
<t(  OUT  cabbage  roses. 
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odour  emnnating  from  groves  of  cypress  and  clamps 
cedar.  It  is  a  ijatural,  li^ingj  growing  incense,  offered 
up  to  heayen  at  all  seasoiis  of  tLe  year,  at  all  times  of 
both  night  aad  day,  and  the  toan  has  no  poetiy  nor  devo- 
tion in  him,  if  he  feil  to  he  soothed  and  enchanted  by  it 

The  noble  Spaniard  whom  we  have  repeatedly  quoted, 
felt  the  charms  of  these  woods  and  groves  aa  a  man  of 
taste  and  sentiment  oiight ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  whole  aspect  of  Japan,  that  he  declareid,  "  if  he  conld 
have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  renounce  his  God  and  his 
king,  he  should  have  preferred  that  country  to  his  own.'** 

The  bamboo^  which  is  applied  to  many  purixjses,  and 
BO  extenaavely  used  throughout  India  and  all  the  eastern 
conntriea,  is  very  common  in  Japan,  It  supplies  materials 
for  almost  everything,  from  the  partition-walls  of  their 
houses  and  the  fences  of  their  garden 9  to  the  fi4iils  of  their 
ooflta  and  junks.  The  fine  aort  of  bamboo,  which  the 
Dutch  exported  by  the  name  of  rattan^  a  ad  sold  fof 
walking-canes,  was  a  Japanese  production  and  preparar 
tion.  Both  fii-s  and  bamboos  are  highly  prized  among  the 
nativeftj  for  their  constant  verdure,  and  firom  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  they  have  an  infltienoe  over  the  happy 
occurrences  of  human  life.  The  approaches  to  their 
temples  and  other  holy  places  are  fringed  with  them ; 
and  they  make  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  their  poeti- 
cal writings,  particularly  in  congi-atulatory  poems,  for 
they  believe  that  the  fir  and  the  bamboo,  if  respected  by 
the  elements  and  not  disturbed  by  man,  will  live  and 
flourish  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time.  Thus, 
"  May  you  hve  as  long  aa  the  bamboo,"  b  considered  no 
bad  compliment. 

Thejmn^iM  h  a  speciea  of  iron-wood  which  also  is  very 
much  used  in  building. 

The  country  abounds  in  flowera  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  auhacki  ia  a  pretty  large  shrub,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  and  bearing  flowers  not  unlike  rose&  There  is  a 
vast  variety,  the  Japanese  in   their   copious   langii^e, 

•  Don  Bodri}^  de  Vivero  y  Yeksco. 
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giving  900  names  to  the  different  aorts  of  subacki.  The 
scUstiki  is  another  shnih  bearing  fiowers  like  the  lily,  aud 
offering  miviiy  varieties.  The  two  sort-a  which  grow  wild, 
one  ■with  purple,  the  other  with  scarlet  flowers,  are  a  great 
ornament  to  the  hills  aud  fields  in  the  proper  ijeason, 
"  tiifording,"  Bays  the  old  German  ti-aveller,  "  a  sight 
pleasing  beyond  expresision."  The  inomtdsi  is  a  tind  of 
tnAple,  having  leaves  of  a  heantiful  purple  celgur.  Our 
bulb-Uly,  narcissiia,  aud  gillyflower,  are  both  cultivated 
and  found  gi'oi^^g  in  the  wild  state.  There  are  other 
flo Wei's,  peculiar  to  th-e  country,  too  numerous  to  be 
nataed,  and  all  said  to  be  3U|>erior  to  ours  in  brilliancy  of 
colour ^  but  inferior  in  odour.  "  Indeed,"  saya  Kiimpfer, 
"  I  think  that  Jajma  may  vie  with  moat  if  not  all  known 
countries,  for  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers  wherewith  kind,  natiu-e  hath  most  liberally  and 
curiously  adorned  its  fields,  hillsj  woods,  and  forests. 
Some  of  these  they  transplant  into  gardens,  and  improve 
by  assiduity  and  culture  to  the  Titmost,  and  indeed  to  a 
BurprisLDg  degi'ee  of  perfection," 

This  love  of  fiowera  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
in  the  character  of  this  moat  singular  people.  Kearly 
every  house  has  its  little  garden  in  ita  rear,  and  a  few 
flowering  ahmbs  in  its  front.  The  gai-den  is  commonly 
square,  and  very  neatly  walled  in.  "  It  cannot  he  denied," 
adds  Kamjifer,  '^  that  the  great  number  of  beamtifiil  incar- 
nate, and  double  flowers,  which  they  bear  in  the  proper 
sea^ion,  are  a  surprisingly  curious  ornament  to  the  back 
part  of  the  house.  In  some  small  houses  and  inns  of  leas 
note,  whei'e  there  is  not  room  enough  either  for  a  garden 
or  for  a  huge  flowering  tree,  they  place  in  the  back  window 
one  or  two  flower-pots,  or  some  dwarf  trees,  or  some  little 
plants  which  will  grow  easily  upon  pumice,  or  other  porona 
fitone,  without  any  earth  at  all,  provided  their  roots  be  sup- 
plied with  water ;  and  they  generally  add  to  these  a  small 
vesael  full  of  water,  with  a  few  gold  or  silver  fish  in  it." 
The  gaLrdeua  attached  to  the  better  aorfc  of  houses  are  kept 
with  uncommon  care  and  neatness,  and,  though  somewhat 
arti£cial  m  their  arrangement,  are  described  aa  being  very 
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deliglitfuL  They  are  laid  out  by  professioival  gardeners, 
who  do  no  other  work,  and  who  proceed  upon  certain 
eBtabIi»hed  and  ancient  rules.  In  suclt  a  garden  there 
mtist  be  a  small  rivulet  falling  over  rueks,  or  tinkling 
among  stones. 

As  florists  and  gardeners  they  are  indeed  conspicruous, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  production  of  the  soil  in  this  depart- 
ment is  seen  in  the  Camelia  Japonica,  novr  fonnd  in  every 
English  greenhouse.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  possess  the 
singular  art  of  producing  miniature  eamplea  of  the  larger 
products  of  vegetation,  an  art  scarcely  known  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  admired  as  a  curiosity.  A  box  was  offered 
for  aale  to  the  Dutch  goTemor  of  Nagasaki,  in  which  were 
flouiisliiug  a  fii'-tree,  a  bamboo,  and  a  plum-tree,  the 
latter  in  blossom,  and  the  box  was  only  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide.  The  account  ia  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  adds  that  the  price  demanded  for  so  great  a 
curiosity  was  1,200  florius.*  Another  very  small  box  is 
mentioned  as  having  contained  miniature  specimens  of 
every  tj^e  that  grows  on  the  islands. 

The  great  industry,  and  even  the  skill  of  the  Japanese, 
as  agriculturistSj  have  been  praised  by  all  the  travellers 
who  have  visited  and  written  sibout  their  country. 
Kampfer  says  they  are  perhaps  a«  good  huahandmen  as 
any  in  the  world.  This  he  attributes  imt  only  to  the  ex- 
treme populouaness  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  natives!,  being  denied  commeiM^  and 
communication  with  foi'eignera,  must,  of  necessity,  support 
themselves  by  what  they  can  produce  by  theii-  own  labour 
and  industry  on  their  own  soil.  Hence  the  laws  on  this 
h^id  are  very  particular  and  severe,  the  State  making  it 
its  buainess  to  see  not  only  that  the  lands  are  cultivated. 


*  "Accotint  of  Jap^n, "  by  Door  G.  F,  Meijlan.  Ajaatflrdam, 
1830,  OB  quoted  in  the  QwotrteWf  Bevlew,  vol.  In. 

Tha  Chinufte  metliod  uf  producing  these  miniature  plants  m  ^veii 
in  G,  Bennett's  IfFaJMimn^*  in  New  S&uth  Wains,  &c.  More  in- 
formatiou  will  be  found  in  &  recent  French  work,  Le  Baron  Leon  de 
Saint  Deirye'  HecJ^erckei  mr  rAgricuitun  et  rHarti^ture  dea 
Chiumi,     Pari*.     1860. 
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hvLt  also  fhat  they  are  cultivated  iu  the  best  mauner,  or 
at*  leaat  according  to  the  l>rat  rules  uf  such  agricultural 
science  as  the  coxmtry  poasesses.  I^ot  only  the  fields  and 
flat  eoimtry,  which  are  seldom  or  never  tui'ned  into 
meadows,  or  kept  for  pasturs,  bnt  likewise  the  hills  and 
mountains,  are  made  to  produce  com,  rice,  peaee,  pulse, 
and  numerous  edible  plante.  Evary  inch  of  ground  is 
improved  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  it  vas  not  without 
astomsliment  that  Kampfer  and  his  tmvelling  companions, 
on  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  Imperial  Conrtj,  beheld 
mountains,  inaccessihle  to  cattle,  cultivated  up  to  their 
very  tops.  This  is,  managed  by  a  succession  of  walls  and 
teixacea,  rising  above  each  other,  and  hy  the  people 
plouijhing  or  hoeing  without  the  help  of  oxen.  The  same 
system  obtains  in  many  pai-ts  of  China,  and  in  not  a  few 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Japanese  are  skilful  in  manuiing 
their  grounds,  and  use  a  variety  of  sabatances  for  manures. 
Their  rice — their  main  food — grown  in  the  low  country— 
ia  fiaid  to  be  the  heat  of  all  Asia.  It  is  perlectly  white, 
and  so  nourishing  and  substantial,  that  foreignei-a,  not 
used  to  it,  can  eat  but  little  of  it  at  a  time.  The  rice-fields 
are  cut  through  and  through  by  little  canals,  and  irrigated 
in  the  most  careiiil  manner.  The  rice  grown  in  the  upper 
grounds,  where  irrigation  is  dLffioult,  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.  JFrom  rice  they  bi-ew  a  sort  of  atrong  thick  beer 
called  saekee.  Am.ong  their  many  laws  relating  to  agri- 
culture, there  ia  one  by  virtue  of  which  whosoever  leaves 
his  ground  uncultivated  for  the  term  of  one  yeai*  forfeits 
his  title  and  possession.  All  lauds  must  be  surveyed 
every  year  by  certain  ofl&cera,  who  are  called  Kemme,  and 
who  are  held  iu  such  repute  that  they  have  the  privilege 
of  wearing  two  swords,  which  is  otherwise  allowed  to  none 
but  to  the  nobility  and  soldiers. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  millet,  and  in  general  all  sorts 
of  grain,  are  said  to  gi*ow  well  in  most  of  the  islands. 
Turnips  are  exceeditigly  plentiful  and  of  very  large  size. 
They  have  pease,  horse-mdishes,  carrots,  fennel,  lettuces, 
cucumbers,  gourds,  and  good  melons.  The  natives  also 
derive  sustenance  from  a  variety  of  wild  plants  and  fruits. 
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KB  well  as  from  the  leaves  of  ceitain  trees,  and  from  the 
flowers  and  berriea  of  certain  ehniba.  They  poaaess  the 
art  of  depriving  poisonous  plants  of  their  noxious  qualities, 
and  rendering  tliem  edible.  The  muslnrooni,  under  several 
varieties,  is  found  everywhere.  Both  hemp  and  flax  thiive 
well  under  Japanese  management,  and  the  people,  being 
great  smokers,  gi'ow  ^^ast  quantities  of  tobacco.  In  fact, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  soilj  and  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  nativets,  all  the  most  valuable  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  brought  to  great  perfection. 

If  we  asfiume  the  perfection  of  the  arts  of  tillage  and 
manufacture  as  a  test  of  civilization,  Japan  may  at  least 
compete  with,  any  Oriental  nation,  M.  Meijlas  plac^  it 
higher  than  any,  The  same  recent  Dutch  observer  be- 
stows an  amount  of  praise  on  their  field  cultivation  which 
could  not  be  jnatty  applied  to  many  European  nations.* 

Though  abundajitly  atocked  with  pictures  and  ctirvinga, 
with  dmgons  ajid  all  other  eorta  of  monatera,  borrowed 
firom  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  empire  jb  hiit  sparingly 
provided  with  four-footed  beastfi,  wild  or  tame.  The 
country  is  too  much  cultivated  and  peopled  to  afford  cover 
to  the  wild  qnadrupeds,  and  the  tame  are  bred  only  for 
carriage  and  agriculture.  The  use  of  animal  food  is  in- 
terdicted by  the  national  religion,  and  they  have  not  left 
pasture  enough  to  support  many  sheep  and  oxen.  The 
horses  are  generally  small^  but  there  is  a  breed  said  to  be 
not  inferior  to  that  imported  into  India  from  the  Perfiian 
Gulf  I  but  horses  of  this  kind  now  appear  to  be  rare.  In 
the  time  of  old  Captain  Saris  they  were  common  enough. 
"  Their  horses  are  not  tall,  but  of  the  size  of  our  middling 
DagB,,  short  and  well  tnisaetl,  small  headed,  and  full  of 
mettle,  in  my  opinion  fai*  excelling  the  Spanish  jennet  in 
pride  and  stomach." t  The  Japanese  relate  most  mar- 
vellous stories  of  the  performances  of  fionie  of  their  steeds. 
There  is  also  a  breed  of  ponies,  which,  though  small,  haa 
been  m.uch  admired.     Oxen  and  cows  are  kept  only  for 


*  Q:uarterhj  Sevietn,  Tol.  lii. 
f  Saiis'a  Ifarrativs  in  Purcfuia. 


The  dephaat,  the  camel,  and  the  asa  are  unknown  animals. 
Sb&ep  and  gonta  were  kept  formerly  at  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment^ in  the  iieighl>ourhood  of  which  3orae  few  may  yet 
be  found.  They  might  he  hred  in  the  country  to  great 
advantage,  if  the  natives  were  permitted  to  e»t  the  fleah, 
or  knew  how  to  manage  and  mannfacture  the  wool. 
Hiey  have  a  few  swine,  which  were  brought  over  from 
China,  and  which  some  of  the  country  people  near  the 
coast  atill  keep,  not,  iadeed,  for  theit-  own  wm,  bnt  to  sell 
to  oertain  Chinese  junks  which  &re  allowed  to  come  over 
to  trade,  moat  of  the  Chinese  mariners  being  addicted  to 
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pork.  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  supplied  with 
some  hogs  that  were  overwhehtied  witli  their  owu  fat, 
and  weighed  about  loOlbs, 

Doga  or  common  em's  they  have,  and  in  auperflnous 
numbers.  These  dogs  are  as  much  the  pest  of  the  towns 
of  Japan  as  they  are  of  Constantinople  and  the  other 
foul  cities  and  towns  of  the  Ottoman  Empjre.  TMa  vast 
increase  of  the  canine  species,  and  the  encouragement 
and  immunity  accorded  to  it,  urose  (according  to  the 
popular  account)  out  of  a  curiouii  auperatition  and  an 
exti'avttgant  imperial  decree.  An  Emperor  who  reigned 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  chanced  to  he  born 
un<ler  the  Sign  of  the  Dog,  the  Dog  being  one  of  the 
twelve  celestial  signs  of  the  Japanese  Zodiac.  For  this 
reason,  the  Emperor  had  as  great  an  esteem  for  dogs  aa 
the  Roman  Emperor  Anguatus  is  repoi-ted  to  have  enter- 
tained for  i-ams.  When  he  fl-scended  the  throne,  he  willed 
and  ordained  that  dogs  should  be  held  as  sacred  animab  ; 
and,  from  that  time,  more  puppiea  saw  the  light,  and  were 
permitted  to  live  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  coujitry  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  Turkey,  perhaps,  excepted.  These 
doga  have  no  masters,  but  lie  and  prowl  about  the  streets, 
to  the  exceeding  great  annoyance  of  passengers,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  be  foreign  travellens,  or  Christians  in 
Christian  dresses.  If  they  come  roimd  you  in  packs, 
barking,  snarling,  and  showing  their  teeth,  nay,  even  if 
they  fall  upon  you  and  bite  you,  you  must  on  no  account 
take  the  law  into  your  own  handa,  and  beat  them  off  or 
shoot  thera.  To  kill  one  of  tbem  is  a  capital  crime, 
"whatever  mischief  the  brute  may  have  done  you.  In 
every  town  there  are  Guardians  of  the  Dogs,  and  to  these 
officers  notice  must  be  given  in  caae  of  any  canine  misde- 
meanour, these  guardians  alone  being  empowered  to 
puniah  the  dogs.  Every  street  must  keep  a  certain 
number  of  these  animal?,  or  at  least  provide  them  with 
victuals ;  huta,  or  dog-hospitala,  stand  in  aU  parts  of  the 
town,  and  to  these  the  animals,  in  case  of  aickness,  must 
be  caitfiilly  conveyed  by  the  inhabitauta.  The  dogs  that 
die  must  be  carried  up  to  the  tops  of  mowintaina  and  hills, 
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the  BSTtal  buiying-^placea  of  men  and  women,  and  there 
be  very  decently  tEit«rred.  Old  Katopffcr  says : — "  The 
natives  tell  a  pleasant  tale  on  tliis  head.  A  Japanese,  as 
lie  was  carrying  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  to  the  top  of  a 
steep  monntain,  grew  impatient,  grumbled,  and  ciirsed 
the  Emperor's  birthday  and  whimsical  command.  His 
companion  bid  him  hold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet,  and, 
instead  of  swearing,  return  thanks  to  the  gods  that  the 
Emperor  was  not  bom  under  the  Sign  of  the  Horse,  for, 
in  that  case,  the  load  would  have  been  heavier." 

We  give  the  pleasant  tale  as  we  find  it,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  points  to  the  real  origin  of  the  auperatitioua 
regfLi'd  for  dogs,  which  many  of  the  Mongol  race  share 
with  the  Japanese  and  Turks.  That  superstition  had  its 
origin  in  the  wilds  of  Tartaiy,  or  in  whatever  other  part 
of  the  world  it  was  that  served  as  the  cradle  and  great 
starting  point  of  the  wide- spread  Mongol  race.  The  dog 
must  have  been  in  a,  manner  deified,  when  they  first  put 
Mm  among  their  celestial  signs.  And  it  ia  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  dog  ia  the  best  conquest  that  mim  has 
made  amongst  the  brute  creation.  He  is  the  first  element 
of  progi-ess  in  society.  Without  the  dog  man  would  have 
been  condemned  to  vegetate  everlastingly,  a  mere  mi- 
mitigated  Bavage.  The  Dog  changed  Man  from  a  savtige 
to  a  pc^Hwrcfi  when  he  gave  man  a  flock,  and  took  care 
of  it  for  him.  Without  the  dog  there  ia  no  flock  :  with- 
out the  flock,  no  certain  maintenance,  no  "  leg  o' 
mutt-on,"  no  wool,  consequently,  no  time  to  lose — no  time 
for  astronomical  observations — no  time  for  science^ — no 
industry »  The  dog  Burst  enabled  man  to  enjoy  a  moment 
of  leisure — made  a  gentletnan  of  him— f^ii^ilized  Mm.  * 

Among  some  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  the  dog  is  the 
indicator  of  fate,  the  harbinger  of  death ;  among  others, 
he  IB  an  object  either  of  dreaJd  or  devotionf 

But  our  learned   German    b  not  always  so  facetious 


*  See  Taii;$i«en^ra  admirable  remnrka  on  the  dog,  in  his  recent 
work,  L' Esprit  des  Biitt,  ed.  1858,  p.  149,  et  aeq. 

t  A  very  cunoua  Bpecimen  of  thia  supeniition  has  been  traced  in 
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about  this  monstrouia  annoy anoe  of  street  dogs.  On 
reaching  jffagaaaJd,  he  saya,  *'  The  dogs  also  deserv'e  to  be 
noticed  among  the  inhabitanta  of  this  city,  they  being 
full  as  well,  nay,  better  maiutained  and  taken  care  of  than 
many  of  the  people,  and  aJthough  the  imijerial  orders  on 
thia  head  are  not  regarded  and  complied  with  at  Nagasaki 
with  that  atrictneas  as  they  mvst  be  in  other  jjarts  of  the 
erapii"e  which  are  not  ao  remote  from  court,  yet  the 
streets  be  full  of  these  animals,  leading  a  most  easy  and 
independent  life,  giving  way  neither  to  men  nor  hoi-aes. 
The  town  is  never  without  a  great  deal  of  noise  fi-om 
those  animals."* 

The  Japanese  have  no  doga  of  superior  breed,  but  they 
have  cats  of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  kind.  These  are  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  large  yellow  and  black  spots,  and  a 
very  short  tail :  the  ladies  carry  them  about  as  lap-dogs. 

In  the  islands  are  found  deer,  wild  boaru,  and  hares, 
but  appoi'ently  in  no  great  numbers^  There  are  also 
monkeys,  wild  dogs,  foxes,  some  curious  animals  that  look 
like  a  cross  between  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  and  a  few  amaU 
bears  in  the  secluded  parts  of  the  northern  provinces. 
The  fax  bears  not  the  very  beat  of  charactei-s  among  the 
Japanese  ;  the  peasantry  believe  him  to  be  in  league  with 
all  evil  spirits  or  devils,  and  to  be  himself  the  very  incar^ 

iBflia  among  the  Persia.  With  theae  people  &  dead  hody  eaniiot  be 
tttiried  or  nemoTred,  unlesa  a  dog  be  brought  in  to  look  upnii  iL 

"The  'Sag-did,'  that  is,  dog-gaze,  is  the  ceremony  of  brioging  a 
dog  to  Look  upon  the  dead  body ;  for,  according  to  some  superstitioiaa 
notions  of  the  Pfirais,  evil  spirits  are  driven  away  hy  tlio  presence  of 
the  dog,  and  the  fate  of  the  deceaaed'u  eoul  may  he,  they  think, 
gneaaed  at,  by  the  m&niier  iti  which  he  regards  the  corpse.  Thia 
usage  they  do  not  wiUingly  make  known."* 

*  The  nocturnal  noise  made  by  the  dogs  of  CnnstantiDople  can 
nerer  be  forgolteu  by  thoa*  who  have  hejird  it.  Siich  as  have  had 
the  felicity  &f  passing  a  long  dreary  winter  in  that  cocifotlleaa  city, 
are  apt  to  have  their  drefims  disturljedj  ycara  afterj  by  the  yellttig  of 
dogs,  and  the  nightly  cry  of  ifang-in-war  /  fire  !  fire  ! 


^  IUnstraii(ms  g/  the  L<tnffttagts  t'aUed  Ze^id  and  PaMari,  Ijt  John 
Eomer,  Esq,,  late  Member  of  Couacil  at  Bombay,  M,ll.A.S. ; 
Journal  qf  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societt^,  vol.  it,  p,  352- 
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nation  of  craft,  malice,  and  wickedness ;  ^'  but/'  says  old 
K.ampfer,  "  the  fox-hnnters  are  expert  in  oonjunng  and 
Btripping  this  animated  devil,  l>ia  hair  and  wool  being 
much  coveted  for  writing  and  painting  pencils,"  The 
weasel  and  ferret  are  found.  Rata  and  mice  swarm 
throughout  the  oountrjr,  for  the  beautiful  cats,  being  pets, 
h^ve  no  turn  for  mousing.  The  rats  are  tamed  by  the 
natives,  and  taught  to  perform  several  tiicka,  and  form  a 
oommon  diversion  for  the  poorer  peopile.  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  two  small  animals  of  i\  red  colour,  that  live 
under  the  roofa  of  the  houseSj  and  are  very  tame.  They 
are  called  the  iiuiz  and  the  tin. 

The  destructive  wMte  ant,  that  great  annoyance  of 
most  part%  of  the  East  Indies,  is  very  common.  The 
Japanese  call  them  do  torn,  or  piercers,  a  nanie  they  well 
merit,  for  thfey  perforate  whatever  they  meet,  stones  and 
m^t&ls  only  excepted  j  and  when  once  they  get  into  a 
merchant's  warehouse,  they  in  n.  very  short  com]>ass  of 
time  can  d<^troy  or  ruin  an  amazing  quantity  of  his  best 
goods.  Nothing  has  been  yet  found  that  will  keep  them 
off,  except  aalt  laid  under  the  goods  and  spread  about 
theta.  The  common  European  ants  are  their  mortal 
enemies,  and  wherever  these  have  been  introduced,  the 
do  toQS  have  rapidly  disapjieared,  like  the  original  English 
rat  liefore  the  invasion  of  the  l^orwegian. 

The  ifllanda,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably 
free  ft'om  insects  and  noxious  reptiles.  There  are  but  few 
unakes,  and  hardly  any  of  them  appear  to  be  venomous.. 
One  of  these  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  with  a  veiy 
flat  head.  Japanese  soldiers  cook  it  and  eat  its  flesh,  in 
the  belief  that  it  imparts  courage  and  audacity.  Th6 
natives  also  calcine  the  fleali  in  an  earthen  pot  hermeti- 
callj  sealed  J  and  derive  from  it  a  powder,  which  they 
■  believe  to  possess  the  most  extraordinary  medicinal  vir- 
tues.* There  is  a  water  snake  of  raoustrous  size,  and 
another  veiy  large  anake,  of  a  black  colour,  but  quite  in- 


•  Tha 
geroUB. 


bite  of   thin  SDAke  ia^    however,    coosidierod  verj  dan- 
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offenBLve,   is  found   in  the  moim tains.      Both   are  veiy" 
scarce,  and  when  taken  are  shown  about  for  inoney- 

Birda  are  numerous.  Of  tame  poultry  they  keep  only 
fowls  and  ducks.  They  aeU  them  souietimes  to  foreigners, 
but  never  eat  them.  Cocks  are  highly  prized  by  the  re- 
ligious orders,  because  they  mark  the  time,  and  foretell 
changes  of  the  weather.  Indeed,  they  ai-e  chiefly  kept  up 
as  thns-kmp^rg. 

The  crane  is  the  chief  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  country ; 
but  like  the  heron  and  the  stork,  which  also  abound,  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  wild,  for  they  are  held  aa  aacred 
birdH,  and  nobody  must  injure  or  molest  them.  They 
tJius  become  quite  familiar,  and  mix  with  tlie  people,  and 
throng  the  market-places,  just  as  the  storks  do  in  all 
towns,  villages,  and  bazaars  ixi  Turkey,  where  they  are 
eqaally  objects  of  affection  and  veneration.  No  doubt 
tills  feeling  also  had  its  rise  in  the  Tartarian  regionaL 
When  the  conquering  Tui"ks  first  came  into  Europe,  they 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  the  stork  had  a  singular 
affection  for  their  race,  and  that  whithersoever  they  might 
carry  their  vicfcorious  arms,  the  atoi'k  would  follow  them 
and  Hve  with  them.  In  Japan  the  country  people  never 
call  the  crane  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  0  Tsuri- 
gmtmt  "  My  great  lord  crane."  There  are  two  aorta  of 
them :  one  white  as  snow,  and  the  other  grey.  They 
portend  good  fortune  and  long  life.  For  this  reason  the 
imperial  apartments,  the  walls  of  temples,  and  other  happy 
places*,  are  commonly  adorned  with  figures  of  them. 
Cranes  are  also  painted  on  dishes  and  drinking- cups,  and 
repiioduced  on  articles  of  domestic  furniture.  Tlie  native 
paintings  of  these  birda  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  true  and 
coiTect  in  di*awing,  beautiful  in  finish  and  colouring. 
They  are  among  the  veiy  best  specimena  of  Japanese  art. 

The  winged  tortoise,  the  porpoiEe,  or  dolphin  of  the 
ancients,  are  favourite  designs  in  all  their  decorations, 
whether  of  wood-carving  or  painting,  in  the  various 
buildings.* 


*  United  Staiea  Ba^edition  to  Japan. 
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"Wild  ge<?s«  and  wild  ducks  are  very  abnndflntj  and  very 
tame.  There  are  several  apeciea  of  hotb.  One  kind  of 
duck  13  of  immense  size,  and  of  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
beautiful  plumage.  Plieasaiita,  wild  pigeons,  and  wood- 
cocks are  very  common  birds.  Hawka,  also,  are  common. 
R&Teos  are  scarce.  Our  common  European  crows,  as  ' 
also  parrotSj  and  other  Indian  birds,  are  never  to  be  met 
with. 

Of  singing  birda^  Kampfer  mentions  only  larks  and 
mghtingales  ;  btit  he  says  that  both  of  these  sing  more 
sweetly  than  with  us.  The  natives  highly  prize  the 
nightingale,  and  large  suiiiiB  are  paid  for  a  ctiged  one  with 
a  good  voice. 

They  have  plenty  of  beea,  and,  consequently,  honey  and 
wait  are  produced. 

The  shrill  cicada,  or  winged-grasshopper,  peoj)lea  the 
pines,  and  fiJla  the  woods  and  mouJitaina  with  its  endless 
song.  Butterflies  and  beetles  are  numerous  and  diver- 
sified, some  of  both  kiuda  being  very  beautiful.  Among 
the  night-motha  there  h  one  sort  which  the  Japanese 
ladies  keep  in.  little  cages,  as  pets  and  curiosities.  This 
moth  is  about  four  inches  long,  slender,  round-bodied, 
with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are  transparent,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  other  pair  of  wings,  which  shiiie  like 
]H)Iiahed  metal,  and  are  moat  curiously  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  blue  and  gold  hues  and  spots.  The  follow- 
ing graceful  fable  owes  its  origin  to  the  matchless  beanty 
of  this  moth,  All  other  night-flies  full  in.  love  with  it ; 
andj  to  get  rid  of  their  importumtiea,  it  maliciously  bida 
them,  as  a  tiial  of  their  devotion  and  constancy,  to  go ' 
and  fetch  it  tire.  The  blind  loveis,  obedient  to  command, 
Jly  to  the  nearest  lamp  or  candle,  and  never  fail  to  get 
burned  to  death. 

The  3ea  all  about  Japan  is  plentifully  stocked  with  all 
sorts  of  fish,  and  the  natives  are  very  expert  fishermen.  In 
the  time  of  Charlevoix  and  Kampfer,  and  earlier  travel- 
leis,  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
particidarly  in  the  sea  which  washes  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  great  island,  Niphon.     The  common  way  of  catch- 
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ing  them  was  by  harpooning,  in  the  manner  of  our 
GreeaJand  flBhermen  ;  but  the  Japanese  boats  seemed  to 
be  fitter  for  the  pinnae  than  ourSj  being  small,  narrow, 
tapering  at  each  end  into  a  sharp  point,  and  rowing  with 
in ci'edible  swiftness,  "About  1660  a  rich  fisheiTaan,  in 
•  the  province  of  Onnira,  found  out  a  new  way  of  catching 
"whales  with  nets  made  of  strong  ropes,  about  two  inches 
thick.  This  method  waa  afterwards  followed  with  good 
success  by  another  man  of  tlie  country.  They  say  that 
as  soon  a&  the  whale  finds  its  head  entangled  in  a  net,  he 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  swim  away  or  dive,  and 
may  be  very  easily  killed  with  the  harpoon  in  the  com- 
mon manner.  The  reason  why  this  new  method  hath  not 
been  universally  received  is,  because  it  requires  a  greater 
and  much  more  exj>ensive  set  of  tackle  than  common 
fishermen  can  aflford."* 

They  enumerate  six  kinds  of  whales,  differing  in  name, 
form,  and  size.  Of  all  these  several  kinds  nothing  was 
•tlirown  away  by  the  Japtmese  as  "uaelesa.  They  boiled 
the  fiit  or  blubber  into  train  oil  ;  they  pickled,  boiled, 
roasted,  or  fried  the  flesh,  and  ate  it ;  they  even  reduced 
the  cartilaginoua  bones  into  food  ;  they  made  corda,  ropes, 
aiid  atringa  for  their  musical  instruments  out  of  tlie 
nerves  and  tendons  ;  tliey  made  a  great  use  of  the  fing  _j 
and  out  of  the  jaw-bones,  and  other  solid  bones,  they 
mauTjfactured  numerous  articles,  particularly  their  fine 
steelyards  for  weighing  their  gold  and  silver. 

The  Japanese  tishermen  attribute  to  the  flesh  of  the 
whale,  their  favourite  food,  their  strength  and  hardihood, 
•aud  their  cxtraordinaiy  capability  of  enduring  exposure 
to  cold  and  foul  weather. 

It  was  in  pursuing  the  whale  to  the  coast  of  Japan  that 
the  American  ships  met  with  those  disasters,  and  that  in- 
hospitable  treatraeut,  which  first  made  the  government  of 
the  United  States  turn  it^  attention  in  this  direction. 

Turtles  of  enormous  sazq  are  said  to  abound  on  the 
Bouthern  and  eastern  ooaiSts,     Salmon,  soles,  turbot,  a  sort 


*  Kampfar. 
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the  larger  islands  every  part  of  tb©  coast  is  thickly 
strewed  with  buildings,  and  at-  every  aecond  or  third  mile 
are  populous  viUagoa,  from,  which  extensive  fisheries  &re 
carried  on.*  In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  essentially  fi^- 
eaters,  or  i^dkyopJuigL  Aided  by  a  good  growth  of 
potatoes,  or  an  adequate  supply  of  rice,  the  sea  alone 
would  support  a  vafit  population. 

Without  going  into  further  detail,  enough  has  been 
said  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
natural  riches  and  ample  resourcea  of  this  beautiful  and 
healthy  cotmtry. 


MUfEBAL,  WEALTH,    PfiABiS,   PfiECIOUS    STOKHB. 


However  great  may  be  eetinrnted  the  treasures  which 
the  Japanese  archipelago  formerly  gave  to  Europe,  we 
have  reaaon  to  believe  that  it  contains  veins  of  the 
precious  metal  as  rich  as  those  of  California  ftnd  Aus- 
tralia. From  Yedso  to  the  Lioukiou  group,  across  the 
maze  of  oriental  islea  towards  Itido-China,  there  are 
continuous  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  AH  the  primary 
formations  of  the  south-east  of  Asia  are  more  or  less 
metallic.  But  the  mines  of  Japan  are  now  scarcely 
worked  at  all.  Is  it  because  in  their  peculipir  political 
and  social  system  the  Emperors  and  giiidea  of  the  people 
do  not  think  that  the  abundance  of  those  metals  is  neces- 
sary or  even  eonditcive  to  the  well-being  or  the  happiness 
of  their  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  their  cotintiy  t  If 
ao,  they  stand  iu  a  wonderful  conti-ast  of  philosophical 
opinion  with  ub  of  the  Western  world.  But.  perhaps,  it 
may  be  owing  to  theb*  ignorance,  not  having  aa  yet  be- 
come initiated  hi  the  mysteries,  or  listened  to  the  revel  a- 

*  Golowiim. — As  tliifl  Bussian  captain  and  fbllow>captivea^  tied 
to  a  plank  or  tray,  were  ooHveyed  along^  the  coaat,  tbey  were  fed 
with  rice  and  broiled  fish,  the  oativea  putting  the  food  Juto  their 
mouths  with  their  little  atiukfi,  whicb  are  like  the  chop-sticka  of  the 
Ohineee, 
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tions,  of  Geology  J — that  wonderful  science  which  alarmed 
x^ligious  faith,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  intellectuRl  ai>ecu- 
tatlon  in  the  gloriouB  workn  of  God,  aTid  condescended  to 
tell  Tis  where  to  look  for  and  find  the  mammon  of 
iuiquitj', 

•But  in  the  absence  of  precise,  unerring  Geology,  the 
JaiMuiese  have  incomprehonsible  tradititms,  which,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  through  agea^  tell  them  of 
hidden  trensures  somewhere  isi  the  country.  Tliey  talk 
■mjsteriouflly  of  the  Isle  of  Gold  and  the  lale  of  Silver, 
situated  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  north-eaat. 
They  say  that  their  learned  geogi^phei's  have  designedly 
omitted  to  mark  the  locality  in  their  maps.  They  call 
theiii  respectively  Kinsiraa  and  Yinsima.  Of  codrse  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  fitted  out  nuraeT-ous  and  fruit- 
less expeditions  in  search  of  theae  fortunate  islands.  The 
Spaniards  claimed  them  beforehand  as  theirs  exclusively, 
by  Tirtue  of  the  famous  political  Bulla  of  Popes  Maitin  V. 
and  Alexander  YI, 

At  Yedso  there  are  numeroiw  mines  of  the  precious  and 
othei'  metals.  Auriferous  sand  iiccuratilatea  abundantly 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  on  the  shores  of  the  occam  Tbi^ 
fact  was  noticed  by  Father  Jerome  dea  AngeSj  the  first 
European  who  visited  the  island ;  hut  the  Japanese 
government,  douhtleBS  apprehensive  lest  Yedao,  \mde- 
f ended  uis  it  is,  should  be  torn  from  the  emjiire  in  con- 
sequence of  that  everlasting  European  temptation,  Las 
abstained  from  verifying  the  discovery, 

"  Theae  ielanda,"  says  a  S]>aniab  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth centujT,  *'  ai-e  excessively  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
The  abundance  of  these  metals  is  scarcely  credible.  In 
Jeddo,  the  capitals  iiot  only  the  palace  of  the  Emperor, 
but  also  many  houses  of  gi'eat  lords,  are  covered  with 
rich  plates  of  gold.'**  "The  greatest  riches  of  the  Japa- 
nese sod,"  says  the  careful  and  accurate  Kampfer,  ''and 
those  wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  known  countries, 
consist  in  all  soi-ts  of  minerals  and  metals,  particularly 
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in  goldj  silver,  and  copper."     On  tliis  point  all  the  old 
writers  are  agreed. 

Gold  is  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  many  provinces.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  it  is  melted  out  of  its  own  ore. 
Some  is  washed  out  of  gold  sand,  and  small  quantities  are 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  cop]>cr.  The  richest  gold  ore, 
and  that  which  contains  the  £nest  gold,  is  mined  in  one 
gf  the  northern  distiicts  of  the  great  iidland  NIphon ; 
the  Emperor  reserving  twothirds  of  the  product  as  a 
royalty.  There  ia  also  a  very  rich  gold  aand  in  the  same 
pfiit  of  the  island.  But  gold  ore,  or  gold  in  dust,  appears 
to  be  found  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  Japanese  arcbi- 
pels^jo.*  Deterred  by  euperatitions  fears,  the  native 
miners  have  -seldotn  penetrated  fiir  into  the  earth,  but 
have  I'eated  satisfied  with  the  gold  fbwnd  near  the  surfitce. 

In  a  memorandum  laid  before  the  Dutch  Governor- 
General  at  Batavia,  in  1744,  is  a  calculation  showing  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
trade  Avith  Japan  was  an  open  one,  the  export  of  gold 
and  silver  was  ten  millLona  of  Dutch  florina,  or  about 
JE840,000  per  annum.  Thig  export  was  fii-st  contractedj 
and,  in  1680,  entirely  forbidden.  Tlie  same  calculation 
goes  on  to  prove  that,  in  the  courae  of  sixty  years,  the 
export  of  gold  and  sUver  miiat  have  amounted  to  the 
enormous  value  of  from  twenty-five  to  fil'ty  millions 
sterling. 

In  a  good  many  old  accounts  of  India  (both  French 
and  English),  we  find  freq^uent  mention  made  of  '*the 
gold  lingota  of  Japan."  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  these  hugots  appear  to  have  abounded  iji 
Bengal.  But  at  an  earlier  period,  or  between  1545  and 
1615,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Portuguese  obtained  in 
Japan,  in.  exchange  for  merchandise,  enormous  quanta  tie 
of  the  preeious  metals,  t 

*  "We  have  neen  aoniB  gold  artlclea  af  Japnanese  loanaf^ckire,  it, 
which  the  precious  metal  was  uncommonly  pure  and  beautiful,— 
thorouglily  vtrgio  g&ld.  The  same  may  be  said  of  aome  of  their  silver, 
which  we  have  eAaiiiioed.'*^Maf.Fariaiie,  Japan, 
+  T.  EundaJI,  Mettiorialt. 
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SilTer  minea  are  described  as  being  quite  as  tnimeroiis 
as  the  gold  mine£>,  and  their  produce  as  exTCllent  in  quality. 
In  one  yea.!*  we  find  the  Portuguese  exporting  2,350 
chests  of  this  fine  silver,  valued,  iu  round  numbers,  at 
jE58r,500  stcrliDg,  To  the  east  of  Japan  lie  two  iisknda, 
called,  par  excdlence,  the  "  gold  and  silver  islands."  These 
have  never  been  touched  l>y  Europeans. 

Copper  abounds  all  through  the  group,  and  some  of  it 
18  said  to  be  tie  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  refined  aud 
cast  into  smatl  cylinders  about  a  foot  loug  and  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  commodities 
purehased  in  Japan  by  the  Dutch,  who  brought  it  into 
Europe,  and  carried  on  a  great  ti-ade  in  it.  There  is  also 
a  coarser  kind  of  copper,  which  is  cast  into  large  roundish 
lumps  or  cakes. 

The  Dutch  have  in  some  years  carried  off  from  thirty 

to  forty  thousand  peknls  of  this  copper,  each  pekul  being 

jjlbottt   133  pounds   weight  English.        Alarmed   at   the 

itj  the  Japanese  GoTernment  decreed  that  instead 

two  yearly  ships,  only  one  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
oif  copper,  bnt,  in  1820,  the  restriction  was  mitigated,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  ctipper  were  again 
increased.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  Japanese  metals 
are  everywhere  esteemed  for  their  high  degree  of  purity. 
If  they  have  exhausted  their  old  copper  mines,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  new  ones  would  easily  be  found,  if 
the  I'estrictive  and  tyrannical  native  Government  did  not 
interfere  with,  and  aLmoat  entirely  check,  private  enter- 
prise. 

Both  lead  and  quicksilver  are  said  to  be  abundant. 

["in,  so  fine  and  white,  that  it  almtrat  comes  up  to  silver, 

found  in  small  quantities.     As  this  metal  is  not  much 

Bd  or  prized  by  the  natives,  it  has  probably  not  been 
ncnich  sought  after. 

Iron  is  dug  up  only  in  three  of  the  provinces,  although 
it  may  very  likely  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
islands.  The  Japanese  smelt  it  on  the  spot,  and  cast  it 
into  small  bars  or  cylinders.  It  is  of  admirable  quality, 
as  is  alao  the  steel  which  they  make  from  it.     Although 
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tiiey  Lave  gi'eat  ingenuity  in  smelting  and  refiaing  metak, 
and  in.  Tvorking  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
jnodern  Eui-apean  scienoe  would  tuiii  all  tiiijse  mines  to 
an  incoiQparably  greater  account 

Coal,  wMch  gives  winga  and  life  to  steam  navigation, 
and  so  tends  to  unite  together  all  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  the  lainera!  for  which  the  Americans  profe*^  to  bavi? 
the  gi-eatest  desire.  Indeed,  they  declare  that  their  main 
object  in  fitting  out  their  Japan  ejcpedition  ia  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  permission  to  purohaae  from  his  subjects 
the  supplies  of  coal  which  their  steamers,  in  their  out  and 
ill  wait!  voyages,  nmy  require.*  "  They  have  no  want  of 
coak  in  Japan,"  says  Kampfer,  "  they  being  dug  up  in. 
gi*eat  quantities  iu  the  pro^ce  of  Sikuseu^  and  in  most 
of  the  northern  provinces."  Von  Siehold  speaks  of  coal 
as  being  in  common,  use  in  the  couriti'V.  At  Eloyanoae, 
in  very  cold  weather,  he  found  a  eomfoi'tdble  coal  fire.  At 
Wuku*moto  he  visited  a  coal  mine,  and  although  he  was 
not  permitted  to  descend  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
he  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  mine  was  skil- 
fully worked.  The  upper  strata  were  only  a  tew  inches 
thick,  but  he  was  told  that  the  lower  hods  measiu"ed  many 
feet,  and  he  buw  some  very  thick  blocks  which  had  been 
brought  up.  It  appears  that,  for  domestic  uses,  the 
natives  convert  this  coal,  which  is  very  bituminous,  into 
coke.  The  value  of  these  beda  can  scarcely  be  over-e^ti- 
mated.  They  will  contribute  wonderfully  to  the  intei-ests 
of  commerce,  imd  may,  Indeed,  be  considered  "  a  gift  of 
Providence,  deposited  by  the  Creator  of  all  thinga  in  the 
depths  of  the  Japanese  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  family."  +  Without  free  access  to  thia  coal,  the 
chain  of  steam  navigation  muat  remain  broken.  In  this 
genee,  it  is  to  be  considered  of  more  value  than  all  the 
mines  of  gold,  sOver,  and  copper,  that  the  islands  may 
contain. 

*  See  Instructiona  to  Commander  Aolick,  as  given  iq  the  Time» 
newspaper,  of  May  12th,  1352. 

+  Mr.  Webster's  Letter  of  Instruction  to  tlte  Commodort:  of  the 
Amerioaii  ExptsditioB.     , 
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Pearls  are  fished,  up  on  nearly  all  parts  of  these  eoaats, 
and  they  are  frequently  of  gt-tiat  size  and  beauty.  The 
native  Japanese  put  little  or  no  value  upon  them,  till  tLey 
found  that  the  Chinese  Tvere  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for 
those  of  the  finest  qTialitiea.  Mother-of-peai'!,  of  great 
size,  transparent  and  heantiful,  is  found  in  abundtmcej  as 
are  al^Ki  corals,  coi'alliues,  sea-tana,  and  otiier  suhmarine 
productions.  Naphtha,  ambergris,  and  aulplnir  (the  last 
in  inexhaustible  quantities)  are  to.  be  numbered  among 
the  exports  of  the  ialanda,  wliicli  abound  in  volcanoes, 
extinct  or  in  action.  Fine  pure  aative  sulphur  is  foi;nd 
at  many  of  these  volcanoes,  in  broad  deep  beds,  and  may 
l>e  dug  up  and  removed  with  as  much  ease  as  sand.  One 
small  volcanic  island  renders,  or  rendered,  by  it  a  sulphuTj 
a  considerable  animal  revenue  to  the  Government. 

At  comparatively  recent  dates,  volcanic  islands  have 
been  projected  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  aeems  that 
some  of  these  have  disappeared,  like  the  volcanic  island 
■whicli  rose  so  suddenly  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  some  twenty 
jears  ago  ;  but  others  have  not  only  i-emaiued,  but  have 
gradually  increased  in  size.  Adjoining  to  the  department 
of  Satauma  is  an  island  covered  with  sulphur.  Kampfer 
states  that  the  Japanese  did  not  venture  there  more  than' 
atundred  yetvrs  before  hiss  time.  ''The  island  was  thought 
to  be  wholly  inaccessible,  and  by  reason  of  the  thick  smoke 
vhich  was  observed  continually  to  rise  ftnim  it,  and  of 
the  several  spectres  and  other  frightful  apparitions  which 
jieople  fancied  to  see  there,  chiefly  by  night,  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  devils  ;  but,  at  last,  a  i-esolute 
man  obtained  peiinission  to  go  and  examine  it,  He  chose 
fifty  hold  fellows  for  this  expedition  ;  upon  going  on  shore 
they  found  neither  holl  nor  devils,  but  a  lavge  flat  piece 
of  ground  at  the  top  of  the  island  (the  crater  originally), 
■which  was  so  strongly  covei'ed  with  sulphur,  that  wherever 
they  walked  a  thick  graoke  is=isue€l  fi*om  under  their  feet. 
Ever  since  that  time  this  island  brings  iu,  to  the  jiriuce  of 
Sfttaumaj  about  twenty  chests  of  silver  per  annum." 

Agates,  cornelians,  jaspei-s,  fine  variegated  mai'bles,  and 
other  precious  or  valuable  stones,  are  brought  down  from 
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many  of  the  taoiintams.  Some  of  the  agates  are  ua- 
commonJy  tine,  of  a  bluiali  coloui",  and.  not  unlike  sap- 
pliires.  Of  diamonds  we  tind  no  mentioii.  It  ia  rather 
aingu]aF,  in  a  people  so  keenly  alive  to  aU  that  ia  rich  and 
beautiful,  that  the  Japanese  have  entirely  neglected  the 
arts  of  the  lapidary,  and  hold  jewels  in  hardly  any  esteem. 
All  the  precious  stones  of  vvhich  travellera  speak  appear 
to  have  been  found  by  them  in  the  rough,  unpoli^ed, 
uncut  state.  It  ie  coaijecttired  that  some  properly  skilled 
men  might  drive  &  very  profitable  trade  in  this  line* 

We  have  the  tefltimony  of  Tavernier  to  the  size,  purity, 
and  value  of  the  pearla  of  Japan,  and  we  could  hardly 
look  for  a  better  authority  on  such  a  point,  aa  TaFernier 
was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  gained  a  great  estate  by 
trading  in  gems  and  jewels.* 
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Gold  is  hrilliant,  silver  is  uaeful,  the  precious  stones  have 
their  attrajctioniJ,  their  price,  and  their  tempttitiona,  Japan 
has  her  ample  share  of  these  aUm-ements — the  pei'verted 
gifts  of  God;  although  from  time  immemoml  thus  de- 
graded from  their  uses,  they  have  been  made  to  represent 
the  glories  of  Heaven  and  the  ravishments  which  await 
the  well-tried  soul  admitted  to  her  reward  in  the  realmg 
of  everlasting  bliss. 

*  Travels  in  the  Eoit,  &c.  The  first  edJtioti  of  thia  valuable  work 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1676.  The  author  of  it,  a  traveller  of  the 
right  ataJEDp,  and  one  who,  &ccurduig  to  GibboQ,  tmited  the  soul  of 
a  philasopber  with  the  pursuits  of  a  jeweller^  died,  ou  bis  way  to 
Moscow,  in  July,  168&j  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  Captain  Alexander  Hamiltoii : — 
A  Ncvf  Account  of  the  Eatt  Indies,  &c,  &o.  Two  "Vok.  8vo,  Edin- 
bui^h,  1727.  This  Hamilton  spent  his  time,  from  the  year  1688  to 
1723,  in  trading  and  travailing  by  i&&  and  land  in  most  of  the 
conxkti'iea  between  the  Cap45  of  Good  Hope  and  the  is]  an  da  of  Japan. 
Onmatttirs  of  trade  his  book  is  worthy  of  conaultation.  It  ha.^  been 
republished  in  PinkerioiCa  CoHection  o/  Yaya^et  and  Travelt. 
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'Tia  pleaganter  to  contemplate  the  thousand  beaiities  of 
nature  adoniing  the  islands  of  Japan. 

'Tis  more  refreshing  to  tear  ourselves  for  a'while  from 
the  painful  calcialations  of  material  wealth,  the  bone  of 
the  world's  contention,  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  Gx  our 
ravished  eyes  on  the  inexhaustible  attractions  of  nature 
enthroned  on  the  mountains,  the  hilla,  the  shores,  the  Beaa 
of  these  beautiful  islands. 
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H  The  deep  blue  fi^  in  admirable  (>outrast  with  the 
"  verdure  of  the  hills- — with  the  green  fields  obedient  to  the 
will  of  man — the  brilliant  whiteneaa  of  the  sands  on  the 
shore,  tmnsformed  into  diatnond-drist  by  the  Eastern  aun 
— the  noble  maases  of  roae-coloured  granite,  through 
which  the  everlasting  waves  have  carved  fantastic  and 
majestic  grottoes— towering  arches  which,  when  illumined 
bv  the  rays  of  the  sun,  bring  to  mind,  in  their  religious 
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gloom  a-nd  silence^  tlie  aublime  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the 
Western  iirorld. 

Eeantiful  limpets  and  mussels  of  a  thotiaand  hia^  cling 
to  the  rocks  of  tbe  life-giving  ocean.  The  pmrl-ahell  ia 
there— Biji ffering  that  disease,  or,  at  all  events,  abnormal 
aeoretion,  vrhiGh  ahall  produce  the  gem  much  prized  by 


THE  POBT  t>F  IjlMONEaEKE. 

Beauty;  and  there  also  is  the  coralline — the  indefatignble 
mound-builders  of  the  deep — whose  petrified  bmnchea, 
with  their  tints  bo  rich  and  varied,  seem  anxioua  to  con- 
ceal their  mysterious  beauty  heaeath  the  flowing  dx'apery 
of  the  waves. 

The  liand  of  God  is  in.  the  marvels  of  those  abyaaea,    It 
is  also  on  the  land,  where  the  luxuriant  regetation  of  the 
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East  blooraa,  fiidea,  dies,  and  is  renewed  in  eternal  Spring 
— liie  and  death  hand-in-hand  iiuited. 

"As  we  moved  out  past  tbe  promontory  of  Urfiga," 
says  Bayard  Taylor,  "  the  western  shore  opened  on  the 
left,  ahowiog  a  broad  deep  bay,  embosomed  by  hills 
covered  with  tli©  greenest  and  moat  Inxuiiaut  foliage,  and 
with  several  large  villages  at  their  base.  We  approached 
within  three  miles  of  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  loftier 
and  wider  than  the  weetern,  rising  into  a  range  of  rugged 
mountains,  wMch  showed  no  wigna  of  habitation  or  ciilti- 
\'ationi  But  the  low^er  slopes,  which  undulated  gently  to 
the  water,  charmed  rae  by  the  rich  beauty  of  their 
scattered  groves,  and  the  green  teiTaces  and  lawns  into 
which  centuries  of  patient  cultivation  has  formed  them. 
Outside  of  England  thei^e  ib  nothiug  so  green,  30  garden- 
like,  so  full  of  tranquil  beauty." 
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lABLT  ttlSTORT;    OOVJERNMEST  J    CLASSES    OF    THE    POPPLATIOM', 
POUCE,    AEMT,   LAW3,   BTC. 

All  the  primitive  races  of  men  that  have  been  enabled 
by  their  superior  endowments  to  advance  in  the  career  of 
beings,  have  invariably  claimed  a  specific  Divine  origin, 
ftn  heroic  descent,  or  a  special  providence  which  pr^ided 
over  their  creation — making  tliem  thus  "  different  from 
other  men" — segregated  by  a  wall  of  aepai-ation  which 
opinion,  maniieraj  and  cnstoms  have  always  kept  standing, 
and  which  Nattu'e  herself  has  seemed  to  protect  by  the 
everlasting  seal  which  she  stamps  on  "  the  children  of 
men,"  indicative  of  their  origin  and  descent. 

The  Japanese  claim  a  descent  from  the  gods — scorning 
the  idea  of  any  connexion  with  any  other  race,  especially 
the  Chineaej  whom  they  deapise  aud  ahbor.* 

Their  legendary  descent  is  consecutive  enough.  They 
refer  to  the  existence  of  a  primal  Cliiao3j  whence  were 
produced  all  things  that  exist — the  gods  included.  There 
were  two  species  of  gods — Celestial  Spirits,  altogether 
disengaged  from  the  mixture  of  matterj  who  ruled  over 
Japan  during  a  succession  of  ages  which  it  is  impossible 
to  compute  J  aud  Terrestrial  Spirits,  or  god-men,  who, 

*  "AcuriouB  illustratifln  of  their  difilike  to  the  Chines?,  who  vn 
greatly  iiiferior  to  them  in  propriety  and  eleganca  of  mAnner,  oc- 
curred while  tbej  were  oti  board.  One  of  the  mterpreterfl,  baticiag' 
aome  of  the  Chiaese  deck-bands,  vho  had  btien  ahipjied  at  Shnnghaj, 
aaked  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  contempt  and  diaguat,  'la  it 
possible  that  you  have  Chine&e  among  your  men  V  Tlie  sequel  ig 
equally  sigtiificaiiit  a.tid  characteristic .  Mr.  Forttnao,  ■with  mtteh 
readinega,  but  not  entire  eandoietil)  replied,  'These  niuti  are  tke 
aervanta  of  <Htf  sidlort," — and  thereby  reinstated  us  in  the  good 
opinion  of  tha  Japftneie." — Bayard  Taylor,  Indiaj  ifec.  p.  43*. 
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having  succeeded  to  the  firat,  abo  held  the  sceptre  for  & 
Tery  long  period,  until  at  last  they  engendered  the  third 
Ease,  which  now  iohabits  Japan,  but  which  retains 
nothing  of  the  purity  and  perfectiona  of  their  divine 
ancestors.* 

KUmpfer  could  not  see  the  reasonable  myth  of  this 
legend,  atid  invented  another  decidedly  iucomprehenaible 
to  the  Japaneaa.  He  say^  ; — "  Aa  the  Japanese  language 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other  Oriental  nation, 
and  seema  to  be  perfectly  pure,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  those 
primitive  Liuguagea  "wliich  Providence  infused  into  the 
mind  ajid  raeuiory  of  those  who  undertook  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel :  and  that  the  first  Japan eae  were  iiome 
of  those  foolhardy  builders."  Moreover,  he  actually  traces 
the  route  they  must  have  journeyed  to  reach  Japan.t 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  wonder  that  there  appeal's  to 
be  amongst  this  moat  intelligent  nation,  no  historical 
monument  worthy  of  consideration  dating  beyond  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  chronicles 
are  little  more  than  a  bare  list  of  namesi  and  datea,  ivith 
some  legendary  statements  interwoven,  the  historical  im- 
portance of  which  is  insigtiificaut,  J 

Altogether  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  of  the 
ancient  world, — to  the  modern  world  it  was  first  men* 
tioned,  under  the  Chinese  name  of  Zipangu,  by  that  truly 
illustrious  traveller,  Marco  PqIo,  who  was  in  China,  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  great  conqueror  Kublai- 
Khan  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Marco  Polo  did  not  visit  the 
country  in  person.  He  collected  his  information  in  China, 
at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan.  This  is  his  brief  de- 
acription : — 

"  Zipangu  is  an  island  in  the  Elastem.  Ocean,  situate  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  himdred  milea  from  the 
mainland  or  coast  of  Manji,  It  is  of  considerable  size  ■ 
Its  inhabitants  have  fair  ooraplexions,  are  well-made,  and 

•  Miit.  Oin.  des  Voy.,  p.  557. 

t  C^  rajjrdj  55&  ;  Kampfer,  p.  139  it  W^, 

t  Hildreth,  Jt/^n,  Ac. 
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are  ciyilized  in  their  maimers.  Tlieir  religion  is  the 
worship  of  idols.  They  are  iaclepeDdeut  of  every  foreign 
power,  and  governed  only  by  their  kings.  They  have 
gold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  sources  being  inex- 
haustible ;  but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being 
exported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  i^  it  fre- 
quented by  much  Bhipping  from  other  ports.  To  this 
circuni stance  we  are  to  attribute  the  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  tlie  sovereign's  palace,  according  to  what  we  are 
told  by  those  who  have  had  access  to  the  place.  The 
entire  roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  cover  houses,  or  more  properly  churches, 
with  lead.  The  ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of  the  same 
precious  metal ;  many  of  the  apartrnents  have  small  tables 
of  pure  gold  considerably  thick,  and  the  windowis  also 
have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast,  indeed,  are  the  riches 
of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
tliem.  In  this  island  there  are  pearls  also  in  large  qiian- 
titifea,  of  a.  red  (pink)  colour,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great 
size ;  equal  in  value  to,  or  even  exceeding,  that  of  the 
white  pearls.  It  is  customary  with  one  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  bury  their  dead,  and  with  another  part  to 
buna  them.  The  fonofier  have  a  practice  of  putting  one 
of  these  pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corjise.  There  ai^ 
also  found  there  a  number  of  precious  stones, 

"  Of  so  great  celebrity  was  the  wealth  of  this  island, 
that  a  desire  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Grand  Khan 
Kublai,  now  reigning,  to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to 
annex  it  to  his  domimonB."* 

The  Khan  Kublai  faOed  in  his  expedition  against  the 
islanders  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  shoidd  give 
occasion  to  Marco  Polo  to  record  it  in  his  Orienial 
Travels,  which  evidently  suggested  to  Columbus  his  fixed 
idea  of  discovering  Cipango  by  a  western  course,  It  was 
at  that  period  supposed  that  China  was  "  fifteen  houi-s," 
or  325  degrees  to  the  east  of  Europe,  and  consequently 

*  TraveU  cf  Marco  Pdo,  ae  edited  by  the  late  WiMiam  Mareden, 
Esq,  An  invalufible  work  to  all  wLo  nre  engaged  in  etudying  the 
remote  countries  of  the  EslbL 
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that  Zipaugui  or  Cipango  was  still  fiirthei'.  Colnimbus, 
therefoi-e,  naturally  concluded  that  he  ■would  ahort.en  hia. 
voyage  by  directing  bia  coui-se  towards  the  west*  Certain 
it  is  that  on  arriving  at  Hispaniola  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  true  ZipaDgui  or  Cipango. 

If  this  cDTijecture  be  founded  on  fact,  how  significant 
it  is  that  the  record  of  a  failure  at  hivaaion,  and  the  en- 
slaTement  of  one  nation  by  an  Eastern  harhariauj  should 
definitively  lead  to  the  titter  destiiiction  of  another 
people  by  the  civilized  Christiana  of  the  western  world. 
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M  The  government  of  Japan  is  an  absolute  despotism, 
yet  far  from  being  altogether  arbitrary.  Everything  and 
everybody  ai^e  under  a  system  of  ancient,  unchanging 
laws.  No  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  however  ele- 
vated in  rank,  k  above  the  law.  Both  aovereigna,  the 
apiritual  and  the  temporal,  are  as  completely  enthralled 
by  Japanese  despotism  aa  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  if 
not  more  so,  Thia  despotism  is  in  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  laud,  aad  operates  by  and  through  them.  Law  and 
custom  press  upon  all  with  tho  same  tyrannous  weight. 
Scarcely  an  action  of  life  is  eitempt  from  their  rigid  and 
inflexible  control ;  but  he  who  compHea  with  the  dictates  of 
laWj  and  with  the  established  usages,  seems  rarely  to  have 
cause  to  apprehend  any  other  arbitrary  power  or  capri- 
cious ty«uiuy.  In  times  of  successful  usurpation,  aome 
of  the  laws  have  been  set  at  nought,  and  occasionally  the 
court  and  great  CouncE  of  State,  who,  in  reality ,  admi- 
nister the  government,  have  been  irregular  and  arbitrary  j 
but  the  number  of  these  exceptional  cases  ia  said  to  be 

^m  incoiis.dBra,ble. 

H      This  singular  double-headed  monarchy  is  not  the  least 

^  remarkable  of  the  "  manner  and  custom"  of  Japan.  It 
originated  as  follows, 

*  Milt,  OH.  da  Voy.  560. 
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observing  that  the  Dai'ri 
"addicted  himBelf  to  liis  private  delights"  like  another 
Sardanapalus,  became  virtuously  indignant  thereat,  mur- 
dered his  companion  in  office,  and  resolved  to  depose  his 
sovereign  lord  and  master. 

The  great  lords  and  princes  of  the  kingdom  cried  out 
against  the  usurper  of  another's  right,  and  rushad  to 
arms — not  only  to  punish  him  for  his  ungrateful  treaflon, 
but,  as  the  result  ahowed,  to  follow  his  example.  "  Thus," 
observes  Father  Solier,  the  historian  of  Japan,  "thus 
dotli  bad  example  1^^  the  heart  of  men  oftener  than  the 
zeal  of  virtue." 

A  dreadful  civH  war  ensued ;  it  lasted  loKg,  with  the 
tiBTjal  varying  fortune  of  war  on  both  sides;  but  at 
lengtii  the  enterprising  Cube,  who  began  with  vii-tuoiis 
indignafcion,  like  our  own  glorious  Oliver  Cromwell, 
managed  to  crash  all  his  enemies  by  ft  "  crowning  vic- 
tory"— made  himself  master  of  almost  all  Japan — stripped 
the  Dairi,  hia  Charles  L,  of  all  his  inheritance,  hut  did 
not  cut  oflf  his  head.  And  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  all  hia  antagonists  home  "  to  their  lantla,"  where 
they  consoled  themselves  by  assuming  the  empty  title  of 
kings  or  priueea — in  Japanese,  Yacatis,  Thua  began  the 
division  of  Japan  into  so  many  petty  princedoms,  vassals 
of  the  Empire— according  to  one  account. 

The  successful  "Mayor  of  the  Palace" — the  traitor 
Cube- — assumed  the  title  of  Gubozana,  which  many  of  his 
suocessorB  have  also  borne,  and  conceded  to  the  unfortu- 
xmte  Datri  and  hia  posterity  the  honorary  title  of  Uni-* 
versflJ  Lord  of  Japm ;  but  Btrictly  confined  his  prero- 
gative to  the  distribution  and  ari'angement  of  grades  and 
titles  of  honour  amongst  the  princes,  lorda,  and  knights 
of  Japan  whom  the  Cube  had  driven  "  to  their  lands"— 
in  the  words  of  old  PurchaSj  "  leaving  the  Dairi  a  bar© 
title  and  a  Herald's  Kingdom." 

This  explanation  of  the  binary  government  of  Japan  i& 
sufficient  for  the  fact :  but  the  difficulty  is  to  imagine — 
in  our  western  way  of  thinking — how  the  Japanese  could 
adopt  fiucb  a  solution  in  the  matter  of  mis»govQrument. 

r  2 
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In  deposing  our  kings  we  have  either  sent  them  packing, 
or  knocked  them  on  the  head  ;  but  here  ia  a  people  who, 
after  fighting  It  out,  have  quietly  "  split  the  difference,'* 
and  contented  themselves  with  insinuating  to  the  negli- 
gent mousirch,  that  aa  he  was  unBt  to  rule  a  kuagdom,  he 
might  do  very  well  aa  a  "  Master  of  the  Ceremoniea." 

Was  it  not,  however,  merely  a  compromise  between 
the  contending  paiiies,  leadera  and  followers — an  arrange- 
ment on  terms,  and  "for  a  consideration!"  Did  it  not 
result  in  the  iisual  expectation  of  sharing  "the  loaves 
and  fish^  ? " 

That  the  institution  has  lasted  so  many  centUMea  only 
shows  that  it  must  have  its  advantages  in  the  estiniatioii 
of  those  who  uphold  it — -like  some  of  our  own  time- 
honoured  lEatitutionB,  the  abolition  of  which  would  only 
strike  off  one  more  human  absurdity  from  the  shoulders 
of  men,  produce  much  inconvenience  to  aU  parties  con- 
cerned, necessitate  pensions  and  "  compenaations,"  and, 
tinjilly,  set  our  minds  upon  saddling  ourselves  with  some 
other  absurdity,  but  niuch  more  onerous  from  its  novelty. 

The  Jesuit  Solier  offered  an  elucidation  of  this  appa- 
rently incongi"uous  arrangement,  by  obaerving  that  it 
was  the  ambition  of  the  Cubozama  and  his  Yacatis  that 
preserved  this  empty  title  of  the  Mikado,  whom  they 
had  unjustly  dispossesaed  of  his  kingdom.  "  For,  as  they 
are  pre-eminently  ambitious,  and  huge  worshippers  of 
honoiu',  being  anxious  that  theirs  should  he  the  most 
exquisite  and  the  mft'jt  legitimately  acquired,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion,  in  their  political  consultation  on  the 
subject,  that  it  was  incomparably  more  honourable  to 
leave  the  award  and  distribution  of  honour  and  dignity 
in  thei  hands  and  at  the  disposal  of  him  who  represented 
the  natiit-al  sovereign  Lord  of  all  Japan,  than  to  arrogate 
and  assume  them  to  themselves."  * 

Under  this  view,  the  institution,  is  merely  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  gracious  ''Fountain  of  Honour,"  which, 
metaphoi-icaily  gushes  from  the  breast  of  our  own  80ve- 

*  ffiti,  £cclei.  dujapon. 
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reigna.  Besides,  the  Mikaclo  is  Tinquestiouably  the 
spiritTiol  head,  the  *'  Defender  of  the  Faith"  of  the  Church 
of  Japan^ — at  all  Gventa  quite  as  much  in  that  predicament 
as  ia  the  sovereign  of  England, 

Tt  is  impossible,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  this  early 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  Later  investigations  have  thrown 
some  little  light  on  the  political  histoiy  of  Japan,  The 
country  is  utterly  deficient  in  historical  luonumentB. 
Coins  and  idob  ai'e  in  Japan  what  pyramids  are  in  eternal 
Egypt.  Tlie  perpetual  earthquakes  of  this  volcanic  centre 
has  always  prevented  the  development  of  that  construo- 
tire  genius  which  ia  evidently  one  of  the  national  endow- 
ments, They  have  had  no  mendacious  ''poets"  like  the 
Greeks,  who  stole,  mystified,  and  debased  eagnificant 
Egyptian  symbols,  myths,  and  allegories. 

The  authentic  history  of  Japan  begina  with  the  first 
mortal  sovereign  of  the  land,  ^in-^w-UnrtcoOi  or  "  the 
divine  warrior"' — the  ''divine  conqueror,"  Whence  he 
issned  we  know  not :  we  infer  that  he  conquered  Niphon. 
The  annals  of  Japan  give  him  a  reign  of  nine  and  seventy 
years  :  he  it  was  who  built  the  da'iri  or  "temple-palace,'* 
dectcated  to  the  sun-goddess,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Mikado.  He  may  have  been  a  nativSj  or  he  was 
perhaps  a  Chinese  William  the  CoEqtierot' :  all  we  know 
13,  that  the  Japanese  annals  refer  the  establish  ment  of 
his  absolute  sovereignty,  as  Da'i-Niphon — "Great  sua- 
80tirce-king  or  kingdom/'  to  the  year  B,  c.  GGO,  about 
forty  years  before  Draco  gave  his  proverbial  sanguinary 
laws  to  Athens, 

We  are  told  that  for  some  centuries  these  Mifcados 
governed  the  land  by  right  divine  and  hereditary,  abso- 
lute sovereigns  j  and  that  their  bo  vereignty  was  completely 
acknowledged  even  after  they  ceased  to  command  their 
armies,  and  had  confided  this  dangerous  function  to  their 
sons  Of  their  relatives ;  and  that  their  authority  received 
its  iirat  shock  irom  the  custom  established  by  these 
MikadoSn,  of  abdicating  at  so  early  an  age,  that  their  sons 
bdt^me  kings  in  their  childhood^  although  they  consti- 
tuted themselves  regents  during  the  minority,    ^o  reasoa 
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is  given  for  this  incompreliensible  custom ;  but  we  shall 
find,  in  the  aequel,  that  early  abdication  of  anthoritj-,  in 
all  ranks,  ia  at  ill  the  custom,  of  Japan. 

At  length,  a  Mikado,  whose  queen  was  the  sister  of  a 
powerful  prince,  abdicated  in  favour  of  hia  son,  only  three 
yeara  old  ;  where  ui)on  that  princely  bi-other  seized  the 
regeucj  from  the  abdicating  monarch,  A  civil  war  en- 
Hued,  during  which  appeared  on  the  scene  Yoritonm,  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  important  personag^M  of  Japanese 
history,  himself  remotely  allied  to  the  Mikado-blood 
royal.  He  took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  after 
many  years  of  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
regency  to  the  abdicating  Mikado.  It  appears  that  the 
latter  was  then  called  Fo^tt,  that  m,  "  emperor  consecrated 
priest  of  Bnddha ;"  and  that  he  retained  the  regency  only 
nominally,  conceding  all  power  to  his  champion,  Yoritomo, 
whom^  he  created  no  i  tlai SiogouTifthstt  is,  "generalissimo 
fighting  against  the  liarbarians." 

At  the  death  of  the  ex- Mikado,  Yoritomo  assumed  the 
i-eins  of  Government  under  the  guise  of  lieutenant  or 
deputy,  and  managed  ultimately  to  establish  himself  in 
power,  80  that  at  his  death,  in  the  year  a.d,  1 199  or  1200, 
he  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son  in  ail  Ms  royal  pre- 
rogatives, apparently  etill  maaked  under  the  title  of 
lieutenant  or  deputy. 

Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  Mikadoa  existed,  reigned, 
and  constantly  abdicated  in  favour  of  infant  son  a — thus 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  Siogouns,  who,  in  like 
manner,  transmitted  their  function,  which  became  so  de- 
cidedly hereditary,  that  the  annals  of  the  empire  tell  of 
abdicating  Siogonna,  of  infant  Siogouns,  and  rival  heirs 
"  fighting  for  the  crown." 

It  is  stated  that  this  serious  modification  of  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Japan  became  so  fahy  establish etl, 
that  even  the  widow  of  iToritomo,  the  first  "  general- 
issimo," who  at  the  death  of  her  husband  had  become  a 
nun  of  Buddha  (strange  reminder  of  our  European  Middle 
Ages  !)  afterwards  left  her  convent,  mounted  the  throne, 
and  governed— in  the  name  of  her  infant,   Siogoun — as 
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'*  Regent."  She  held  the  reins  of  GoverniDent  till  her 
death,  and  she  is  called,  in  the  annals  of  the  Dairi,  or 
Court,  Ama  SiOgou7h';i  that  ia,  the  Nun-Siogotui."  This 
is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  of  a  female  Siogoun. 

Meanwhile,  however,  all  apparent  authority,  and  much 
real  power  and  prerogative,  remaiued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mikado — his  was  the  important  prerogative  to  name  and 
hiTest  Lis  lieutenant,  the  Siogoun. 

Thus,  the  Government  of  Japan,  under  an  autocrat 
emperor  and  a  aovereign  deputy,  continued  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  period  the 
Siogoun  was  the  real  and  supreme  monarch  of  a  powerful 
empire,  and  not  what  they  seem  to  be  at  the  pi^esent  time, 
insignificant  puppets,  displaying  their  magnificent  and 
idle  irresponsibility  in  a  gilded  palace,  totally  under  the 
control  of  a  "  President  of  the  CotiuclI."* 

Sucb  is  the  modem  Tersion  that  accounts  for  this 
double  sovereignty  of  Japan — which,  however,  turns  out 
to  be  really  no  sovereigcty  at  all — es:cepting  in  the  con- 
Htitutional  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  England. 

It  is  clearly  a  misnomer  to  talk  of '"  Spiritual  and  tem- 
jwral  Emperors"  of  J  apan,  if  this  version  be  correct,  The 
Mikado  is  evidently  the  hereditary  supreme  ruler^  abso- 
lute alike  in  spiritual  and  temjxu'al  affairs.  The  Siogoun 
is  an  hereditary  commander-in-chief,  professedly  the  mere 
lieutenant  or  vicegerent  of  the  Mikado,  although  consti- 
tutionally more  jxtwerful^  as  it  were  "  viceroy  over  him," 
K^Laproth  says,  that  when  the  meaning  of  the  title  Em- 
peror was  explained  to  the  Japanese,  they  were  indignant 
at  its  application  to  the  SiogouH,  declaring  that  there  was 
no  Emperor  in  Japan  but  the  Mitado.t  In  the  recent 
treaty  with  Japan,  we  read  that  it  engages  in  the  first 
place  "  that  there  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship 
between  her  British  Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  Japan." 
This  word  **  Tycoon"  must  be  merely  the  great  "  imperial" 
title  TaikOf   a.s  in    Taiko-Sama,  and  cannot   designate 
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royalty,  as  implietl,  contradistinguished  to  that  of  the 
Qiieeu  of  England.  Sama  sigmfies  *'  lord,"  and  the  Ja- 
panese say  J)airisa/Tiiaj  ttat  is,  "  lord  of  the  dau'i,"  or 
court  (dai  signifying  "great"),  when  speaking  of  the 
Mikado.  The  Europeans  dropped  the  sama,  and  erroneously 
applied  the  word  ilain  to  the  person.* 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  books  ooncerning  the 
Mikado  almo^it  wamint  disbelief.  We  are  told  that  the 
Japan  ^e  revere  him  as  a  godj  considering  themselvea 
as  unworthy  to  approach  him  even  in  thought.  He  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  goda^dentified  with  the  gods — - 
since  the  ''solar  goddesa"  is  believed  to  be  incarnate  in 
each  Mikado,  He  deifiea  or  canonizes  great  men  after 
death,  at  the  proposal  of  the  BiogoniL  The  dignitaries 
■who  surround  him,  and  who  constitute  a  true  spii-itual 
hierarchy,  are  considered  to  be  of  auch  exalted  rank,  that 
the  princes,  the  ministers  of  the  Siogoun,  and  the  Siogoun 
himself,  are  ambitious  to  obtaiu  the  pui'ely  honorary  titles 
of  these  great  officers  of  the  Da'iri,  or  Court  of  the  Mikado. 
It  13  affii-med,  indeed,  that  the  Siogoiin,  as  a  grand  dig- 
nitary, ia  but  the/ourth  personage  in  the  empire ! 

What  are  the  privileges  which  hold  the  second  and 
third  rank?  According  to  Fisscher,  Klaprotb,  and  Sie- 
bold  they  ai'e  the  dai-sio-dai-mi,  "greatest  saint,"  or  the 
President  of  the  Couudi  of  the  Mikado ;  or  the  kmanbak, 
the  regent  of  the  empire,  in  caae  of  an  infant  Mikado 
(kwau-bak  means  **  holy  person")  -  and  the  sa-dcti-sin,  or 
**  the  first  servant  of  the  left  hantl."  Th©  son  or  daughter 
■whom  the  autocrat  destinea  to  ascend  the  throne  when  he 
mounts  to  heaven,  must^  it  seems,  rank  higher  than  the 
Siogoun. 

The  functions  of  the  Mikado  are  varioTja.  He  alone 
determines  the  daya  when  the  moveable  festivals  must  be 
celebrated,  the  proper  coloiirs  of  the  garments  ia  which 
certain  religious  actions  must  be  performed — in  a  word,  all 
the  ceremonial  of  religion.  He  nominates  or  confirms  the 
superiors  of  the  different  monastic  orders  of  Japan — ^for 
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there  are  monta  in  Jap^i,  as  wHJ  appear  in  the  sequel — 
original  monks,  and  not  imitations  or  suggestions.  He 
decides  ivithout  appeal  all  tkeological  questions  ;  his  Bulla 
are  implicitly  obeyed. 

But  the  moat  soleain,  the  most  extraordinary,  and  moat 
incredlLle  miipifestation  of  the  Mikado'ii  influence  is  that 
TvMch,  in  the  belief  of  the  JapBEtese,  identifies  him  with 
the  Sun-goddess  before  mentioned — the  goddeaa  who  pre- 
sides over  human  defitiuies.  Every  day  the  Mikado  passes 
a  certain  number  of  hours  seated  on  his  throne  in  a  state 
of  perfect  immobility.  By  that  ahaolute  immobility  he 
maintains  the  fitahility  and  the  peace  of  hia  empire. 
Should  hw  head  unluckily  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  that  part  of  the  empire  towards  which  it  turns,  or  the 
j^rt  frajn,  which  it  turna^  ia  tlireatened  with  the  greatest 
dangera,  or  even  to  wed  to  destruction.  The  august  head 
should  not  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  anyhow 
whateyer. 

We  are  assured  that  this  ceremonial  is  no  longer  per- 
formed; but  it  ia  aignificattfc  of  the  racej  and  should  be 
recorded. 

The  gods  themselves  honour  the  Mikado — pay  him  a 
monthly  visit.  During  this  month,  which  is  called  "  the 
absence  of  the  gods,"  the  temples  ai*e  supposed  to  be 
deserted,  and  no  one  goeth  there  to  pray  ;  the  gods  have 
left  heaven  above  and  their  templea  below  to  visit  their 
representative  on  earth. 

He  must  never  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet  He 
would  be  deposed  if  he  did.  He  must  be  carried,  if  he 
wants  to  move,  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  No  profane  eye 
may  see  him — his  wives  are  of  course  excepted — and  con- 
sequently he  never  leaves  the  interior  of  his  palace.  I 
suppose  the  men  who  cany  him  ahut  their  eyes,  or  keep 
coatody  thereof,  elae  how  can  they  avoid  seeing  him? 

Hia  haiTj  his  beartl,  the  nails  of  his  fingera  and  his  toes 
are  never  cut  excepting  when  he  ia  asleep — or  rather,  I 
should  think,  whilst  he  prefcenda  to  be  asleep— otherwise 
how  is  the  thing  possible,  unless  he  drugs  Imnaelf  for  the 
purpose? 
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Sun-light  may  not  touch  hira,  some  affirDi,  lest  it  should 
defile  Mm;  hut  this  must  be  false,  else  how  can  he  h&Te 
anything  to  do  with  the  sun-goddess  T 

ETCiythiug  that  he  uses  daily  in  any  way  must  be  neW^* 
He    never  wears   the  same    garments  tmce;    the  cups, 
plates,  kitchen  utensils,  are  irenewed  at  every  meal  of  tb.® 
Mikado;  and,  moreover,  none  of  thesie  things  must  \p^ 
subsequently  used  by  any  one  else.     To  wear  his.  cast-o^^ 
gamienta,  to  eat  from  hia  plates,  to  use  his  kitchen  uter*-^' 
sila,  to  eat  the  remnants  of  hia  meal,  are  crimes  of  divin.^^ 
treason  that  will  bring  down  uj)on  the  delinquent  tb^^ 
vengeance  of  the  gods.     Everything  that  he  has  used  L^ 
utterly  destroyed,  broken,  torn  to  pieces  or  hut-nt  up  a^^ 
soon  as  he  has  done  with  it.     We  are  assured  that  witl»- 
an  economical  eye  to  this  tremendous  daily  deatruction  o^^ 
the  useful,  the  Siogoun  (who  has  to  pay  the  costs)  take^^ 
care  that  the  Mikado  is  supplied  in  every  way  with  th^^ 
coanseat  articles,  "  dirt-cheap." 

Of  course  the  reader  has  all  along  been  reminded  of  th^^ 
Tartar  god-priest  Dalai-Lama.     I  have  omitted  some  pai- — 
ticiilars,  as  I  should  in  the  case  of  the  Dalai-Xiama — toc^^ 
disgusting,  although  in  a  religioua  point  of  view  con'—' 
sidered  meritorious.     And  it  ia  said,  that  once  admitting 
the  principle,  we  must  admit  all  the  consequences  ;  but  IT 
\'enture  to  hope  that  when  the  promised  intelhgect  Ja- 
panese ambassador  shall  come  and  live  amongst  ua,  he  wiE 
tell  us  that  all  we  have  read  about  this  Mikado  is  an  old 
woman's  tale,  a  Middle-age  legend,  a  myth — downright 
humbug — ^such  as  Herodotus  would  have  repeated  from 
hia  informants,  adding — •'  but  I  don't  believe  it,"     And 
yet  are  there  not  those  amongst  us  who  believe  things 
qmte  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  1* 

Abdication  is  not  unusnai  with  the  Mikado  in  his 
wearisome  diguity,  if  not  his  sinecure.  In  this  case  the 
whole  empire  is  informed  of  the  fact  without  delay, 
but  quietly  j  but  when  he  dies  his  death  is  kept  a  secret 

*  The  accoQDts  of  the  Mikado  differ  in  all  the  books.  For 
infltsjicej  Solier  says  be  goes  a-liuntitig,  $iud  Tkutiberg  aajs  he  walks 
in  Ilia  gaxdeti, 
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until  the  enthroning  of  hia  successor— male  or  female — 
and  tten  they  announce  to  the  people  that  their  Mikado 
haa  "  disappeared,"  has  "vaniahed" — vanished  into  heaven 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  secure  the  direct  tranismiftBion  of  this  divine 
dignity,  the  Mikado  has  no  less  than  twelve  lawful  wives  j 
but  they  are  divided  into  two  ranks,  and  one  of  them  is 
called  kisa^,  importing  that  she  is  the  queen-Mikado, 
He  select*  these  wives  from  the  ladies  of  the  dairij  or 
court.  According  to  same  avouGhei*3  their  giu-ments  are 
splendid,  and  subject  to  the  aame  deatnictivo  rule  aa  the 
things  used  by  their  lord  and  master.  They  never  appear 
before  the  Mikado  without  letting  down  their  bail*  in  its 
ample  profusion.  AW  the  members  of  the  Court  affect 
very  wide  garmente,  which  are  imitated  by  all  the 
Yfu^ous  religions  orders  of  the  empire. 

In  atrikiiig  opposition  to  these  vain  ceremonies,  super- 
stitious practicea,  monotonous  etiquette  of  the  dairi,  we 
are  assured  that  this  very  Court  ia  the  seat  of  the  highest 
Japanese  Uteniture,  the  ci^utre  of  all  Japan's  national 
poesy,  her  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  Jeddo's  academy 
may  be  more  scientific,  but  it  is  in  the  dmri  tliat  we  shall 
find  Japan's  theologians,  historians,  poet-s,  moralists  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  women  there  are  equmily  distinguished 
for  their  intelligence  ond  acquirements. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siogoun  haa  reason  to 
look  with  apprehension  on  this  inteUeotual  development 
of  the  Mikado's  Court,  lest  its  mental  spemdations  might 
superinduce  poKtical  combinations.  The  Siogoun  has 
consequently  stationed  at  Meaco  a  functionary  called 
Si/osi^dai,  or  "grand  judge,"  to  watch  the  march  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  report  its  revolutionary  manifes- 
tatious.  This  spy  is  in  au  awkward  poaibion  :  he  ia 
known  to  be  such  |  he  may  therefore  oflend  both  the 
Mikado  and  the  Siogoun,  and  thus  he  placed  in  tbe  un- 
pleasant necessity  (as  ws  should  feel  it)  of  "  ripping  up 
his  abdomen" — the  mode  of  suicide  customary  in  Japan.* 
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Napoleon  the  Great  denounced  literary  men — wliom  he 
called  "  idealogiats," — hia  successor  is  following  his  ex- 
ample, and  may  point  to  the  Siogoun  of  Japan  for  a  pre- 
cedent— if  such  a  mler,  and  in  aucli  circumBtances, 
can  he  expected  to  look  for  "  precedents"  to  justify  hk 
meaBares. 

Finalljj  the  Mikado  diati'ibutea  honours,  decoi^tions, 
and  coata-of-arms,  according  to  the  birth  of  tbe  recipients, 
their  exploits  in  battle,  the  extent  of  the  landed  property 
they  may  acqiiire,  the  services  they  may  render  to  the 
State  by  their  intellecttitil  acqiiiremente  and  civic  admi' 
uistration — all  which  reminds  ua  of  our  "Fountain  of 
Honour."*  Their  titles  are,  as  with  ua,  Lord,  Higlmess, 
Excellence ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  blazonry — coats-of- 
arms,  heraldic  devices,  quite  as  extensive,  and — -judging 
from  the  engravings  before  me-^nite  as  fentastic  as 
ouraf  I  am  but  little  conversant  with  (uifre  and  fftdes, 
cIievroTia,  fusils,  a.nd/7'ets — "  the  noble  istudy  of  heraldry,'' 
yet  I  fancy  that  some  of  these  Japanese  most  houoiirable 
devices  might  be  adopted  by  our  ambitious  parvenns, 
together  with  some  such  motto  aa  Quid  nunc  ?  to  figure 
in  the  Park  during  the  season. 

The  Japanese  grandees  change  their  heraldric  devices 
repeatedly,  according  to  the  price  fixed  upon  them  by  th© 
Jrlikado,  "whence  be  raiseth  great  revenue."  The  Jesuits 
say  that  the  King  of  Bungo  changed  hia  signet  and  coat- 
of-arms  thirty-four  times,  in  less  than  ten  years,  Grande 
vmiiiSf  great  vanity  t  exclaims  Father  Soiier,  the  historian 
of  Japan. 

To  procure  these  titles  and  honours,  the  grandees  main- 
tain and  fee  certain  agents  at  the  Court,  make  rich  presents 
to  the  Jtikado  every  year,  send  embassies  to  him,  never 
empty-handed. 

The  Mikado  wears  a  black  tunic  (black  ia  not  moni'nlng 
in  Japan),  a  red  robe,  and  over  this  a  veil  of  ciu]>o,  the  fringes 
of  which  conceal  his  hands.     His  head-gear  is  a  cap  oma- 


*  Fatter  Soiier,  Bist.  EecL  da  Japan. 
t  ^esMist.  Oen.dfs  V^jfOffsa,  i.  56  &. 
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mented  with  various  tufts  or  knobs,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  priesta  of  Rome. 

The  numbers  of  the  grand  Council  of  State,  or  r>f  those 
■who  govern  in  the  Siogonn'a  name,  ai^  variously  given  by 
difterent  wrttera ;  but  the  best,  or  the  latest,  aiitkority 
naAkea  them  thirteen  :  to  wit,  five  councillors  of  the  first 
class,  selected  from  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  eight 
of  the  second  class,  selected  from  the  old  nobility.* 
There  appears  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  all  these 
hi^h  offices  are  not  hereditary ;  in  wliieh  case  there  can 
be  no  aelectjou  or  election,  TJnder  these,  in  regular,  and 
apparently  interminable  gradations,  are  other  state  func' 
tionaries  ;  as  lords  or  guaidians  of  the  temples,  comrais- 
sioners  of  foreign.  affaii'S^  minister  of  police,  superin- 
tendents of  a^culture,  etc.  It  appears  that  all  the 
offices  of  Government  are  filled,  not  by  the  relatives  of 
the  Mikado,  but  by  thoae  of  die  tempoi-al  Siogoun. 
Peraonal  interviews  happen  very  rarely  between  the  two 
potentates :  the  Siogoun  is  now  said  to  visit  the  Mikado  only 
once  iu  seven  years.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Siogoun 
frequently  sends  embassies  and  rich  presents  to  the  Holy 
Coiut  at  Meal:o,  in  return  for  which  the  Mikado  sends 
back  his  blessing  and  prayera,  This,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, is  no  more  than  an  equitable  arrangement ;  for 
the  Siogoun  has  the  revenues  of  the  whole  country  in  hia 
hands,  whereas  the  Mikado  must  be  content  with  the 
revenues  of  his  limited  principality  of  Kioto  and  hia  "fees," 
There  he  governs,  or  is  governed  for,  as  an  independent 
Prbice,  or  Damjo,  as  the  Japanese  call  them,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Fiinces,  or  Damjos,  maintain 
their  militaiy  at  their  own  expense,  whilst  the  Mikado  ia 
not  allowed  to  have  any  aoldiers^t 

The  dignity  of  both  the  i-ulera  is  inherited  by  the 
eldeet  of  their  male  descendauta.  In  default  of  male 
issuer  they  now  adopt  the  eldest  son  of  some  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  who  b  nearest  to  them  in  blood  :  formerly,  it  is 

*  Siebold.  KHnipfer  givea  a  different  nuiut>er  ;  bat  there  may 
have  beea  some  slight  change  siaca  hia  time, 

t  Gk>lowimi,  Mecolleciions  o//apan. 
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said,  the  Mikado  had  eome  male  child  placed  by  a  ite.?^ 
and  then  it  wa^  declared  to  be  god-dc^ended^  aud  in- 
stalled accordingly.  There  appears  to  be  a  head  cotm- 
cillor  of  fltftte,  with  functions  and  powers  rajrrespoiiding 
to  those  of  the  grand  vizier  in  Turkey,  He  is  called  the 
'•  Governor  of  the  Empirej"  and  all  the  other  etniucilloi^ 
ate  Btrictly  Huhordinate  to  him.  No  public  a^AJr  of  any 
consequence  can.  be  undertaken  without  him.  The  coun- 
cillor of  state,  as  we  have  said,  trangacta  the  whole 
business  of  Government,  decides  upon  every  measure, 
sanctions  or  reverses  every  sentence  of  death,  wherever 
it  may  be  pronounced,  appoints  to  all  offices  and  employ- 
mental  and  coiTcaponds  with  all  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  empire.  Whenever  law  or  usage  b  not  perfectly 
clear,  he  must  be  consulted  before  anything  can  be  done. 
The  council,  collectively,  have  the  power  of  dethroning 
the  Siogoun.  When  they  adopt  any  important  resolution, 
it  is  laid  before  the  Siogoim  for  his  approval.  This  is 
us\ially  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  delay, 
or  any  inquiry  into  the  matter  :  Hke  the  royal  consent  to 
our  Actg  of  Parliament.  But  if,  by  any  exti-aordinaiy 
accident,  he  should  trouble  himself  about  the  concema  of 
his  empire,  attempt  to  examine  for  hiniMlf,  and  then  with- 
hold the  expected  fiat,  the  measune  is  referi'ed  to  the 
ai'bitration  of  three  princes  of  the  blood,  the  neai*est  kins- 
men of  the  monarch,  and  their  decision  m  final,  and  very 
often  attecded  with  melancholy  and  fatal  circumstances. 
Should  their  verdict  coincide  with  the  Reutimenta  of  the 
council,  the  Siogoun  must  forthwith  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  son,  or  other  legal  heir.  This  despotic  sovereign,  m 
Europeans  have  considered  him,  has  not,  in  these  State 
cases,  the  liberty  of  retracting  an  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  three  arbitrating 
princea  pronounce  the  monarch  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
the  council  in  the  wrong,  the  consequences  are  still  more 
serious.  The  minister  who  proposed  the  obnoxious  act 
must  die  the  death  ;  the  ministers  who  most  w^armly 
seconded  him  must  frequently  die  also,  and,  occasionally, 
all  the  members  of  the  council,  with  the  vizier  or  governor 
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of  the  empire  at  their  head,  miist  rip  open  their  howela. 
Under  such  responsibility,  men  must  be  little  disposed  to 
attempt  new  laws,  or  any  sort  of  innovation.  When  t-o 
ttia  we  add,  that  the  whole  councils  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, ia  perpetually  surrounded  by  spies  (some 
known,  and  some  unknown),  employed  by  BUperiots,  in- 
ieriors,  rivals^  and  by  themselves,  the  one  againat  the 
other,  it  will  be  evident  that  these  seemingly  absolute 
ministera  caimnt  venture  upon  the  slightest  infraction  of 
the  law  without  fear  and  trembling. 

If  we  tiu'n  to  the  vassal  princes  of  the  empire,  we  find 
that  they  are  the  objects  of  as  much  csaution  us  the 
membei-s  of  the  supreme  council.  It  is,  indeed,  againat 
these  princea  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Siogoun  and  council 
is  chiefly  directed 

There  were,  originally,  sixty-six  or  sixty-eight  princi- 
palities, which  had  previously  been  ao  many  independent 
kingilorae.  As  principalities,  they  were  hereditary,  but 
subject  to  forfeiture  in  case  of  rebellion  or  other  treason. 
As  many  of  the  princes  incurred  this  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, advantage  was  taken  of  the  circunistance,  by 
splitting  the  forfeited  principalitieg  into  many  fragments ; 
and  instead  of  sixty-abt,  or  sixty-eight,  there  are  now  said 
to  bo  aix  hundred,  and  four  difltincfc  administrations,  in- 
cluding great  and  sraal)  principalifciea,  lordships,  imperial 
provinces,  and  imperial  towns- 

The  vassal  princes  still  govern  with  all  the  outward 
forma  and  appearances  of  actual  sovereignty,  and  each,  by 
means  of  the  nobles  who  are  hia  vassalSj  keeps  up  his  own 
army.  But  this  sovereignty  ia  little  more  than  an  ap- 
pearance :  the  princes  can  do  nothingj  lain  proijoso  no- 
tiiiDg,  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Siogomi 
and  his  council ;  they  are  entangled  in  a  most  intricate 
web  of  policy  and  statecraft,  they  arc  kept  under  the 
perpetual  surveillance  of  spies  and  informers,  who  watch, 
their  private  and  domestic,  as  well  a3  their  political  or 
public  conduct.  The  real  administnition  of  every  prin- 
cipality is  conducted,  not  by  the  prince  himself,  or  by 
ministers  of  his  own  choice,  hurt  by  two  secretaries,  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Supreme  Coimcil.  Of  these  two  secretary? 
one  resides  in  the  principality,  aad  the  other  at  Jeddo, 
where  the  family  of  the  absent  siiecretaiy  is  detained  in 
bostage  for  his  fidelity.  Diiality  ia  a  leading  characfc^^ 
iatic  of  Japanese  policy.  These  double  appointmente 
extend  to  all  high  proviDcial  pasta,  and  it  ia  only  by  the 
annual  alternation  of  the  situation  of  two  official  eot 
leagues,  that  men  holding  such  posts  ever  see  their 
fauidlies  ;  for,  the  functionary  on  duty  for  the  year  in  tbe 
provinces  must  leave  hia  family  in  the  capital,  and  whe% 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  returns  thither,  his 
colleague  must  go  to  the  provinces  and  leave  hia  family 
behind  him. 

Each  alternate  year  the  vassal  princes  are  allowed,  or 
rather  compelled,  to  reside  at  JeddOj  near  the  Siogoim'a 
palace.  They  are  then  reunited  to  their  fanailies,  hut 
continue  under  the  same  surveillance  as  ever.  In  fact,  eo 
long  as  they  retain  tteiv  principalitiea,  their  life  ia  on©  of 
constant  inquietude  and  restraint.  Hence  the  veiy 
prevalent  practice  among  them  of  abdicating  in  favour  <yf 
a  son  or  other  lawful  heir.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a 
reigning  prince,  of  advanced  age,  is  rarely  seen  in  Japaiu 
They  vacate  the  throne,  or  they  die  prematTirely  upon  it, 
of  grief  or  ennui.  "Whatever  it  may  be  for  the  governed, 
the  Japanese  system  eeetns  to  be  a  wretched  one  for  the 
governors,  Blikado,  or  Siogoun,  viaier  or  vassal  prince, 
supreme  counciUor  or  pi"ovincial  secretary,  all  are 
"  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  and  condemned  to  a  state  of 
existence,  which  would  be,  to  a  European,  about  b&  £^^H 
supportable  as  that  of  a  galley-slave,  ^^H 

The  government  of  the  iordshij^js  (which  are  merely 
small  inferior  principalities)  is  managed  and  controlled 
upon  the  same  jealous  system  as  that  of  the  principalities 
themselves  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  called  Imperial,  and  which  have  be«n  retained 
as  imperial  domains.  To  the  government  of  each  of  them 
two  governors  arc  appointed,  who  live  alternately  at  their 
posts  and  at  the  capital,  where  their  wives  and  children 
must  always  be  in  hostage.     These  governors  of  imperial 
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provinces,  or  impeml  cities,  are  not  named  by  hereditary 
right,  but  are  selected  from  among  the  nobility  by  tlie 
Jeddo  vizier  and  coimcilj  who  appoiot  their  secretaries, 
sub-secretariesj,  police  officers,  spieSj  and  all  tlieir  otiicial 
establishment.  At  Nagasaki,  where  European  observa- 
tions have  been  most  frequently  made,  only  the  treasurer, 
the  military  commandant,  and  the  inferior  policenjfficers, 
are  allowed  to  have  their  families  witli  them.  All  the 
rest,  ao  long  aa  they  arc  in  the  service  of  Government, 
must  leave  their  wives  and  children  eithei'  at  Jeddo  or  at 
the  capital  of  the  province  or  principality  in  which  they 
are  stationed.  Whether  at  Kagasaki,  or  in  any  other  place, 
the  functionaries  who  ax-e  allowed  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life  are  perpetually  surrounded  by  spies — one  spy  watching' 
another,  one  delator  uifomiing  against  another.  It  may 
well  be  called  "  a  government  of  spies." 

These  spies  are  said  to  be  of  every  rank  in  life,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  beneath  that  of  a  prince.  The 
proudest  of  the  nobility  have  been  known  to  undei'take 
the  office,  either  out  of  the  ambitiouB  hope  of  succeeding 
to  the  places  and  emoluments  of  those  whom  he  might 
denounce,  or  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 
Where  a  man,  if  nominated,  must  be  a  spy,  or  rip  open 
his  own  bowels,  it  ii5  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be 
BO  many  spies,  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  conditions. 

Complaiuti^  of  the  governor  of  Matsmtd  were  remitted 
to  the  court  at  Jeddo,  where  the  council  resorted  to  its 

ual  method  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  obnoxious 
governor  was  soon  displaced,  but  it  was  not  without 
astoiiishinent  that  the  people  recognised,  in  hia  successor, 
a  journeyman  tobacco-cutter,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
had  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  master's  shop.  The 
journeyman  tobacco-cutter  had  been  personated,  for  the 
nonce,  by  a  noble  of  the  land,  who  had  assumed  that  dis- 
guise in  order  to  perform  the  office  of  a  spy,  for  which  he 
had  "been  sent  to  Matsmai  by  the  court.* 

Yet,  living  under  such  a  governmental  system,  the 
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people  of  Japan  are  almost  always  described  aa  fi^uk  in 
tlieir  manners,  free  and  open  in  speech,  and  most  pcn- 
sitively  ^ive  to  the  jKiint  of  honour,  We  aUould  have 
much  difficulty  ia  helieving  the  fact  if  we  had  not  our' 
selves  seen  precisely  the  game  thing  in  the  Ottomiui 
empire.*  There,  nearly  every  Turk  unconnectud  with 
Government  may  be  described  as  a  frank,  honest,  truth- 
loving,  honourable  man ;  while  every  Turk  at  all  coa- 
nected  with  trovernm«nt  (with  remarkably  few  exceptions) 
may  be,  with  equal  safety,  set  down  as  the  very  revei'se — 
as  a  man  cajsable  of  playing  the  spy,  or  of  resorting  to 
imy  other  iniquity  or  ba.senesa.  And,  let  the  most  honest- 
hearted  Turk,  by  ambition  or  by  accident,  or  by  the 
caprice  of  some  great  man,  only  once  get  involved  in  the 
governmental  meshes,  and  at  once  his  nature  is  changed. 
With  our  experience  of  this  seeming  anomaly,  we  can 
give  credit  to  the  favourable  reports  of  tho  charsicter  of 
the  Japanese  people. 

Savary,  and  Fouche  timaelf,  might  have  taken  lessons 
from  the  Japanese  in  that  ait  and  mystery  of  epytng. 

"Not  only,"  say3  M,  Meylan,  "ia  tlie  head  of  eveiy 
family  all^^vel'able  for  hia  chOdren,  his  servants,  and  the 
stranger  within  Im  gateii,  but,  the  city  being  divided  into 
collections  of  five  families,  every  member  of  such  division, 
ia  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  others, t  and,  in  coH' 
sequence,  that  which,  accordiug  to  European  ideas,  would 
be  the  height  of  in  discretion,  becomes  here  the  duty  of 
every  man ;  for  every  extraordinary  occun-ence  which 
ialla  out  in  a  household  is  reported  by  four  several  wit- 
nesses to  the  membera  of  the  civil  administration.  House- 
aiTest  ie  usually  the  penalty  of  the  irregularities  thus 
reported;  aud  a  severe  one  it  ia.    The  doors  and  windows 

*  MacFarlane,  Japan, 
t  Tbia  will  remln*!  tbe  reader  of  our  iincestral  "  frank- pledge" 
during  the  Mlildie  Ages,—  "The  reflpoBsihility  of  ten  men,  each  far 
the  other,  throughout  every  villnge  in  the  kingidnni ;  so  tbat  if  one 
of  tho  ten  committed  any  fanlt,  the  nine  should  produce  him  in 
justice,  where  he  abould  ninke  reparation  by  his  owri  property  or  bj 
pergonal  {mniahmant." — Hallani,  Mid.  Age*,  ii.  288. 
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'  the  offender's  hoiise  are  closed,  generally  for  a  liumlred 
,y9'  his  etuploytnetita  at;e  auspetided;  salary,  if  auy, 
^pped }  and  the  friend  and  the  harber  alike  Ibrlirdden 
taanc©.*  Ever}'  household  is  held  hoimd  to  "produce  a 
Ian  capable  of  bearing  arms  j  a  division  of  five  constitutes 
company:  twenty'flvesiichconipa,niesare  arrayed  under 
1  officerj  and  constitutes  a  brigade  of  six  or  aeven  thou- 
^nd  men  ;  sxnd  thus  the  force  of  the  city,  ajiart  from  the 
igular  militai'y  or  police,  can  be  presently  mastere«i. 
uard-hoiises  are  established  in  every  street,  in  which  a 
joard  is  on  duty  every  niglit,  and  on  occaeiona  of  festivity, 

other  cause  of  popular  concourse,  by  day.     Each  street 

K  a  i-ail  or  barrier  at  its  i^auee,  and  can  consequently  be 
lut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  city  at  a 
omont's  notice." 

As  every  street  of  every  touii  has  its  officers  and  police 
egalations,  and  as  each  street  has  its  gate  at  both  ends, 
e  may  be  sure  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing 
(h  offender.  The  chief  officer  is  called  Ottona;  he  sees 
hat  the  guard  puti'ols  the  street  during  the  night,  and 
:eepH  a.  re^ater  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all 
ihe  occupants  of  every  house.  He  registers  bii"ths,  deaths, 
lind   marriages ;    the  namea  of  those   who    go   on  their 

,vels,  those  who  change  their  residence,  with  their  class, 
ank,  religion,  and  trade.  He  arhiti"ates  in  all  disputes, 
lut  may  not  enforce  his  decision.  He  can  punish  small 
lerelietions  by  imprisonment.  He  compek  the  inha- 
litonts  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  an  offender.  In  a  word, 
le  is  responsible  for  everfthing  that  happens  within  his 
fTirisdiction.  He  holds  his  office  by  public  vote  or  elec- 
ioii — con&rmed  by  the  Government— and  his   salary  is 

*  This  sjatem  of  house  arrest  is  very  common  among  the  Turks. 
En  Conatantinopk,  in  1S2S,  aj]d  again  in  l84ii,  wefrei^uently  saw  a 

use  having  all  ita  wincluwa  hlocked  up  with  deal  boards,  nmghly 

Lied  on  the  outside.     It  vf^n  the  kouak  ot  town  residence  of  some 
hfr,  hey,  or  bther  o^cLa.1,  who  hud  fallen  into  disgrace.     So  long 

those  boards  remsiin  up,  the  nian  is  cut  off  from  all  society.  If 
kfa  nearest  rtilative  hB^^i  CQarage  enough  tu  visit  him,  he  does  sounder 

ver  of  nightj  a^nd  by  stealing  in  nt  the  biick  door. — M^acFnrtane, 
fapan,  Ac. 
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oiie^tentli  of  the  street's  revenue;  at  NagaaaJdit  is  levied 
on  foreign  mercliandise. 

All  tbe  sfci"eet-gate3  are  closed  every  night,  and  for  the 
slightest  reason  during  the  day.     During  the  progress  of 
Lord  Elgin,  on  the  late  occasion,  the  gates  of  e^icb  street 
were  closed  aucceasivelj   to  keep  back  the  crowd.     At 
Naju^isftki  tliey  n,re  closed  at  the  departure  of  the  foreign 
ships,  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  or  frauds  ob 
the  '*  custom-houBe,"  and  are  not  opened  until  the  ahijjs 
are  out  of  sight,  baviiig  previously  examined  every  quarter 
to  see  if  any  one  is  niiseiug  :  the  searcher  calls  every  ono 
by  name,  and  every  one  must  answer  to  the  calL    In  sus- 
picious times,  a  passport  from  the  ottona  iareqiiii-ed  to  go 
from  one  street  to  another,  and  the  paiiy  must  be  accoffl* 
pan  led  by  one  of  the  guard.    To  change  residence,  a  peti- 
tion must  be  sent  to  the  ottona  of  the  street,  explaining 
the  reason;  and  the  petition  must  be  accomijanied  with  a 
pi-esent  of  fish.*    I  must  state  that  a  present  of  fish,  wiUi 
the  Japanese,  exactly  corresponds  to  our  present  of  "  com- 
plinaents,"  aa  will  appear  in  the  sequel.    Before  the  ottona 
of  the  street  to  ■which  be  would  remove  replies^  he  in- 
quires into  the  profession,  tiie  character,  and  the  geneM 
conduct  of  the  petitioner ;  he  asks  every  inhabitant  of 
the  street  if  they  consent  to  receive  the  applicant.     Any 
aeriouB  opposition,  founded  on  any  objectionable  or  scan- 
dal oua  vice,  18  fatal    to   the  petition  ;    but   even  wheu 
obtained,  the  applicant  must  get  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  street   he   is  leaving  a  certificate  of  good  life  and 
morals — in  factj  "  a  character,"  and  a  permit  to  depart. 
One  would   think  that   here    the    matter  ended;    hut 
Japanese  precaution  and  punctilio  go  much  further.    The 
patient  street-emigrant  carries  his  "character,"  &c.,  to 
hia  new  ottona,  who  takes  him  under  his  protection,  in- 
cor]>orates  him  in  the  street,  and  begins  to  answer  for  Ms 
conduct.  He  must  then  give  a  treat  %o  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  street.    He  then  sells  hie  old  house — but  only  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  street  in  i^-hich 
it  stands — and  they  may  effeetually  object  to  axt  nn known 
purchaser,  or  one  of  a  bad  reputation.     An  indlapcnsabk 
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coudition  of  the  sale  is  that  tlie  purehaiier  must  pay  a 
duty  of  eight,  and  sometimes  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
coraiuoo  treasury  of  the  street — one  part  of  the  proceeds 
is  distributed  equally  to  the  itihabitants,  and  the  other 
is  applied  to  the  general  outlay  of  the  street. 

The  same  forrDalities  are  necessaiy  if  any  one  wishes 
to  traTftl.  The  certificate  must  state  the  particular  reason 
and  the  length  of  absence.  All  the  offieeifi  of  the  street 
umsi  affix  their  seal  to  it  gratuitously,  but  the  paper 
miist  he  paid  for  at  a  charge  fixed  by  Gove  rum  eat. 

Shoidd  a  fight  arise  in  the  street,  the  nearest  inhabi- 
tants must  separate  the  combatants.  Should  &  man  TtQI 
another,  of  0001*36  he  shall  lose  his  headj  even  if  he  did  it 
only  in  self-defence ,  but  the  three  nearest  families  are  by 
law  and  custom  compelled  to  keep  within  doors  for  many 
monthg  :  time  in  given  thorn  to  lay  in  a  fitock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  period  of  their  domiciliary  imprisonment, 
and  then  their  doors  and  windows  are  closed  upon  them. 
Besides,  all  the  iahabitants  of  tlie  street  are  also  pwnished. 
"by  pubUo  labour  in  proportion  to  their  negligence  in  pre- 
renting  the  murder  ,  the  chief  men  of  the  street  are  more 
rigorously  punished  than  the  rest,  for  wkom  they  are 
responsible. 
I  Every  Japanese  of  a  certain  rank  weai-s  a  a  word  and 
poBLiai-d  ;  if,  in  a  qvtarrel,  he  merely  lays  bis  hand  on  hiR 
sword  or  poniard — without  even  touching  his  adversary 
— he  JB  condemned  to  death  if  denounced.  At  the  death 
of  the  humblest  individual,  the  inhabitants  of  the  street 
must  attest  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  At  Nagasaki, 
and  elsewhere,  the  corpse  ia  examiuedj  with  the  double 
object  of  discovering  if  there  be  any  marks  of  violent 
death  or  any  sign  of  Christianity — perhaps  any  medal  or 
other  devotional  amulet  common  amongut  Catholics.* 

The  result  of  this  minutely  ramified  organization  is 
said  to  he,  that  the  whole  empire  aflbrding  no  hidiug- 
plac^;  for  a  criminal,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
fwheire  ho  few  robheriea  are  committed.     It  is  even  said 
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tliflt,  with  valuable  pii>fierty  within,   the  dooi's  of  tbt 
house  may  be  Itrft  ojien  all  niglit  with  impTtnity, 

AUhongh  not  divided,  like  the  Hindoos  and  other 
Oriental  j>eopleHj  into  casteSj  the  Japanese  may  he  said 
to  be  nearly,  if  not  strictlyj  divided  Lnto  hereditury  classes; 
To  be  respected,  every  id  tin  tmiat  remain  through  life  in 
the  class  in  which  he  was  bom,  unless  exalted  by  some 
very  rare  merit,  or  very  peculiar  circuniataoce.  Gene* 
rally,  the  Jaj>aneae  abhor  jmrvenus.  But  it  is  very  dis- 
creditable to  sink  below  ones  origiRal  class.  Tiieae 
claaaes  are  eight  in  number. 

Class  I.  IB  that  of  th&  hereditary  vassal  princes. 

Claits  II,  con-siata  of  the  hereditary  nobility  under  the 
rank  of  princes.  The  noblea  hold  their  lands  in  fief,  by 
military  eervice,  due  to  the  seveiiil  princes,  or,  in  the  im- 
perial provinces,  to  the  Siogoun.  The  number  of  fighting 
men  to  he  furnished  by  each  lord  is  regulated  by  the  size 
and  value  of  the  estate  he  holds.  Each  lord  has  generally 
Buh -vassals  under  him,  who  are  bound  to  fm-nigh  their 
quotas.  This  closely  resembles  onr  old  feudal  system ; 
but  assuredly  the  condition  of  a  feudal  lord  in  England  or 
in  Normandy  was  one  of  independence,  freedom,  and  hap- 
piness, compared  with  that  of  the  Japanese  pi'inoe  or 
noble.  It  ia  from  this  second  eUisa  that  the  officers  of 
state,  governors,  generals,  and  the  like,  are  selected. 
Wherever  they  may  be  employed,  they  are  all  subjected 
to  long  separations  frora  their  families.  They  ai"e  also 
compelled  to  live  a  part  of  their  time  m  the  capital,  and 
there  to  incur  heavy  expenses,  it  being  the  policy  of  this 
auspicious  governinent  to  keep  all  its  officers  and  servants 
out  of  the  way  of  accumulating  wealth  j— for  ^ealth  is 
power  aa  well  in  Japan  as  elsewhere. 

Class  III,  comprises  the  priests  (ap[mi-ently  indiBcrimi- 
nately)  of  all  the  religions  and  aecta  that  Houiish  in  the 
empii-e. 

Class  IV.  eonsista  of  the  military,  or  the  vassals  fur- 
nished aa  soldiers  by  the  nohilitj. 

All  these  four  cJiisa^,  who  constitute  the  Iiigher  orders 
of  Japanese  eociety,  enjoy  the  envied  privilege  of  carrying 
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two  swords,  and  of  wearing  a  sort  of  loose  petticoat 
trou3ei"aj  which  none  beneatli  them  dare  ever  put  on* 
TlmSf  unless  he  be  disgiiiaed  to  do  spy  woi'k,  the  way  to 
tell  whether  a  man  belongs  to  the  upper  dasi^es,  is  to  look 
at  his  sword-belt  and  breechea 

CUiiis  V.  apjjtiars  to  comprehend  what  we  call  the  upper 
yjoi'tion  of  the  middle  classes  ■.  coimiating  of  medical  men, 
government  clerts,  and  other  professionals,  and  employfe. 
Class  VI.  conaists  of  the  more  considei'able  shopkeepers 
aud  of  merchants,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  wealth 
or  intelligentie,  are  held  at  a  very  low  prioe  by  the 
Japanese.  According  to  Kiimpfer,  the  very  gods  they 
woraliip  are  mted  as  aordid,  inferior  divinities.  The  gentle- 
man, or  even  the  common  soldier,  that  should  eiigsige  in 
any  trade  or  traffic,  would  bo  thereby  dwgraced  for  ever. 
Ifet  among  tlieae  trading  claaseH  are  to  be  found  the  only 
very  rich  men  in  the  country.  Speaking  of  his  reddence 
at  JeddOj  M.  Doeff  aays — "  There  la  here  an  extensive 
dealer  in  silks,  hy  niinie  Itaigoja,  who  has  large  eatahlish- 
nients  besides  in  all  the  other  gi'eat  cities  of  the  erapirie. 
Any  onatomer  who  eonveya  his  purchase  to  another  of 
these  citieSj  Nagasaki  for  example,  and  there  tires  of  his 
acq[uisition,  may  give  it  back,  and  receive  the  price  in 
fall.  The  wealth  of  this  mmi  must  be  enormous,  aa  the 
following  will  show  : — During  my  I'esideuce  at  Joddo, 
there  oecui-red  a  vast  flrOf  which  consumed  evciything 
within  a  space  three  leagues  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  among  the  reet  our  lodging.  Itsigoja 
lost  his  entire  shop,  and  a  warehouae  containing  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  silk  thread,  which  loss 
was  unmitigated,  for  tlio  Jiipanese  know  nothing  of  in- 
SOT&nce.  He  novertheless  sent  to  our  assistance  forty  of 
hia  Bervanta,  who  stood  us  in  great  stead  ;  and  on  the 
second  day  he  was  already  actively  engaged  in  rebuilding 
his  premises,  paying  every  carpenter  six  florins  per 
diem."  * 

^or  is  such  a  case  of  commercial  wealth  by  any  meaus 
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rare  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  A  merch&ut  or 
au  oBpiring  shopkeeper  of  London,  Fans,  or  otha." 
European  Ciipital,  may  spentl  his  money  as  fast  as  he  gets 
it— or  &ster  ttian  that— by  taking  a  house  Ln  a  fashion^ 
able  qimrter,  hy  setting  \ip  fjishionahle  equiiiages,  by 
giving  costly  eutertainmentSf  and  by  imitating  in  i£ 
things  the  style  and  magniticeuce  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  profuse  Dobleman,  But  th«  Japanese  merchant  can 
do  nothing  of  the  sort  :  his  style  of  living  is  strictly 
regiilafced  by  aumptuary  laws,  which  he  dare  not  iofiiuge. 
He  cannot  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  the 
single  sword,  unless  he  attach  himself  in  a  menial  capacity 
to  the  household  of  some  great  lord.  It  appears,  however, 
that  not  a  few  of  them  take  this  degrading  course,  and 
that  the  impoverished  nobiliby  are  generally  very  ready  to 
swell  the  number  of  their  nominal  retainei-s  upon  con- 
siderations given  and  paid.*  But  no  amount  of  money 
or  patronage  can  procure  for  the  merchant  the  inestimable 
honour  of  wearing  petticoat  troussrSf  of  which  more  in 
the  sequel 

Class  VI L  is  composed  of  retail  dealers,  little  shop- 
keepers, pedlers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  all  descriptiona. 
It  also  includes  painters  and  other  artists,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  grade 
in  the  social  scale. 

Clam  VIIL  consiats  of  the  peasantry,  agricultural 
labour erSj  and  day-labourers  of  all  kinds.  The  mass  of 
the  peaiianti-y  are  said  to  be  little  better  than  serfs  or 
villeins  attached  to  the  soil,  and  the  property  of  the  land- 
holder. There  is,  however,  a  class  who  hire  and  cultivate 
land  on  the  metayer  syatem,  so  common  in  many  parts  of" 

**  Something  Like  the  ayateni  obtained  in  England  down  to  "tbn 
happy  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess."  The  retaioers  of  tbe  Karl  of 
Leicester,  as  painted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  h\a  Kcmiviorik,  were 
living  resiUtiee.  Tbo  practice  continued  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  1,, 
and  many  ti-aces  of  it  are  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. p^  and 
down  to  the  Itevolution  of  16S8.  It  appears,  however,  that  ftiough 
theae  Japanese  aonaetimes  pay  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  »  aword, 
they  rarely  use  the  weapon  ;  that  thoy  are  not  brawlers  and  fighters^ 
as  the  itjtiuiaera  of  our  nobility  Jti  the  olden  time  were  wout  to  be. 
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the  European  eoutinent— that  is,  they  divide  the  produce 
of  the  estate  and  farm  with  the  landed  proprietor,  ac- 
cording to  certain  propoi-tious  previoualy  agi^ed  upon 
between  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  added,  that  the 
Japanese  landlords  take  the  lion's  share,  and  leave  ffn 
little  to  the  fiirjnerB,  tiiat  they  are  generally  found  as 
indi^nt  as  the  s-erfs. 

There  is  another  class,  "which  is  held  to  be  ao  Tile,  that 
it  is  not  even  enumerated  or  aet  down  in  the  list.  They 
are  the  very  ^tariaks  of  Japan.  All  tanuers^  curriers, 
leather-cuttera,  and,  in  fact,  every  man  coniiected  in  any 
^vaJ  with  the  preparation  of  leather,  or  the  leather  tirade, 
lie  tmder  ban  and  interdict.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
dwell  in  any  town  or  village  with  other  elapses  of  men  ; 
Taut  they  live  in  detached  huts,  or  in  hamlets  exclusively 
their  owtl  They  are  not  even  uumhered  in  the  census 
of  the  population,  which  appears  to  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable care  at  certain  intervals.  They  may  not  enter 
an  inn,  public-house,  tea-house,  or  any  place  of  public 
enteitainment,  If  they  are  travelling,  and  in  want  of 
food  or  drink,  they  must  wait  humbly  outside  the  wall, 
ajid  he  there  served  in  their  own  bowl  or  platter ;  for  no 
one  but  a  man  or  woman  of  their  own  class  would  ever 
Txae  the  vessel  out  of  which  they  have  eaten  or  druDk. 
They  are  the  public  executioners  and  gaolei's  in  moat 

I  partJs  of  the  empire.  •  It  is  conjectured  that  this  banning 
of  a  whole  class  originated  in  the  Sintoo  doctrine  of 
defilement  by  contact  with  any  dead  body.  In  India, 
the  arts  of  the  currier  and  cordwainer  are  practised  only 
hy  the  despised  ahorigiueB— a  large  branch  of  the  uu happy 
pariahs.  They  are  excluded  from  all  towns  and  villages, 
and  can  keep  only  doga  and  asses.  Neai'ly  every  con- 
ceivable degradation  is  put  upon  these  Indian  aborigines  ; 
and  yet,  accortling  to  excellent  authorities,  they  are  the 

'houestest  fellows  in  the  country,  moist  faithful  servants, 
ajid  ready  and  brave  soldieirs.  The  best  part  of  our 
native  forces,  iu  the  campaign  of  Seringapatanij  was  com- 
posed of  them. 

Although  the  Japanese  have  been  so  long  at  peace, 
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iuternally  as  well  a;*  externally,  and  altUougli  tjiey  govern 
rather  hy  spies,  policemeti,  and  other  civilians,  than  by 
Eoldiera,  it  appears,  from  all  accounts,  that  a  T©ry  con- 
stdefable  standing  array  is  ke[>t  up  in  the  empire.  It  is, 
however,  very  diffioultj  ft-om  the  data  before  us,  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  t«>  the  actn|il  iniraber  of  tlds  force. 
It  is  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  The  imperial  guards, 
or  the  troops  of  the  Siogoun.  2.  The  va.'jsal  soldi  era  of 
the  nobility.  It  haa  been  asserteti  by  Balbi  that  the  first 
of  these  amount  to  100,000  foot  and  20,000  hot^e. 

Vareuius,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  trom 
the  beat  authorities,  estimated  the  standing  army  main- 
tained by  tliR  ptiHcea  and  governors  at  3Gy,000  infantry, 
and  38,000  ijavalry,  whilat  the  Siogoun  maintaiued 
100,000  foot  and  20,000  home ;  thus  constituting  in  all  a 
regular  force  of  468,000  infantry  and  58,000  cavalry. 

Asj  by  the  military  tenure,  every  prince,  suli-prince,  or 
lord,  must  furnish  his  full  contingent  of  able-bodied  men 
■whenever  called  upon  by  the  lay  emperor  so  to  do,  we 
might  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  combatants 
that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  if  we  only  knew  the 
total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  But 
although  the  census  is  taken,  it  is  kept  a  state  aeeret> 
and,  as  we  Lave  stated,  there  is  a  gi'eat  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  population.  The  Siogoun's 
own  troops  are  far  superior  in  appearance  to  those  fiir- 
nielied  by  the  vassal  princes  and  lords.  The  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  early  Dutch  mscoiints.  This  old 
writer,  after  speaking  of  the  military  tenure,  and  of  so 
many  armed  men  being  raised  and  maintained  for  so 
mach  land,  praises  the  order,  ditteipline,  dress,  jind  siJstice 
of  the  irapcrial  gUiU'ds,  and  concludea  by  calling  them 
"all  choaeu  bi-ave  follows,  clad  in  rich  black  silks."* 
Golownin  at  first  mistook  all  the  privates  for  officei-s. 
In  ancient  times  they  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
valour  in  actual  combat,  for  their  celerity  on  the  march, 
and  for  their  perseverance  and  cheerfalness  under  fatigue 

*  A  CoUection  of  VoJfs^ei,  tc.  6  vola.  folio.     London,  17S2. 
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and  privation  ;  and,  with  n  rery  few  exceptions,  they 
may  probably  be  found  at  this  day  the  bitiTest  of  Asiatic 
nations. 

Aaterior  to  1610,  Japanese  served  aa  soldiers  of  for- 
time  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  were 
liigUy  esteemed  by  the  princes  who  retained  them.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  they  fought  hide  by  side  with 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  troopg,  at  that  time  as  good 
soldiei*s  as  atiy  in  the  world,  As  for  discijdine,  an  we 
now  undL-rataEtd  that  word,  "we  may  believe,  with 
due  deference  to  the  old  HoUandtir  sea-cajjtain,  who 
-wrote  his  account  200  yeai-s  ago,  that  they  have  none  of 
it.  Their  formatioas,  their  mauceuvi'es,  their  tactics, 
■would  no  doubt  excite  the  derisiou  of  the  least  martial 
of  Eui-opean  nations.  Apparently  they  know  next  to 
nothing  of  military  architecture,  or  of  the  art  of  defend- 
ing or  attacking  forti-es-^ies  or  fortitied  positions.  Their 
gimnery  is  said  to  he  of  the  very  woi^t  sort,  although 
their  gnns  are  beautifully  made.*     Their  poiiahle  fire- 

*  Yet  tbe  following  verj  intereeiing'  incident  seems  to  show  that 
tke  Japaneae gutiner ia  not  "a  Ijafl  uJiot."  Visit  of  Engllik Mutineers 
t9  JapHn. — The  confession  of  William  SwalloWj  alias  Cnptnin  Wal- 
don,  wne  of  the  convicts  who  ran  awaj  -with  the  brig  CiffprnSf  on  its 
voyage  to  the  penal  Hettlement  at  Macqtmme  Harbour,  New  South 
Wales,  in  Aogust,  1829,  several  of  whom  had  been  sent  borne  in  the 
CA*Wm  Oruni  from  Ca-otan,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  contains 
the  following  particular  of  their  visit  to  Jupab: — After  running 
aoine  distance  up  the  coiust  of  Japan,  be  tincliured  in  a  convenient 
bay,  A  boat  came  off  from  thd  shore  with  a  mandarin  or  person  in 
autlinrity,  and  desired  to  know  what  broug'ht  hUn  there,  and  denired 
liim  to  give  in  i^Titing  what  lie  waitt&l,  which  be  did  in  English,  and 
said  tltey  were  in  want  of  wood  and  water,  ami  would  give  anything 
in  the  vessel  in  exchnuge.  At  that  time  they  were  in  great  diatTeas. 
They  had  been  cruiBing  abont  nearly  five  montha  ;  all  the  aails  were 
«pUt,  and  there  was  do  <suvaB  to  mend  them.  In  four  hours  the 
letter  was  returned,  with  the  seal  broke,  and  they  wijre  told  to  be 
off  by  jjuniset,  or  they  would  be  fired  ujtou,  and  a  Urge  ball  was 
■howti  them  &H  earn  eat  of  the  intentions  of  the  tiativea.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  it  continued,  bq  until  after  sunset,  and 
they  could  not  get  away.  The  JiLjianesje,  to  friglitea  them,  then 
opened  a  fire  from  the  liatteriea  with  miisketoona.  They  made  every 
atterapt  to  get  away,  but  coolil  not,  and  the  Japan&ie  fired  upon 
them  from  the  guns  of  the  batteries.     One  shot  knocked  his  spy- 
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arm  is  the  old  long  alow  inatchlock,  wtict,  froto  prejl 
dice,  or  the  absence  of ^ftint  in  Japtm,  they  wil!  not  cliaii| 
for  our  modern  muskets  and  rifles,  with  which  they  ars" 
well  acqutiinted,  and  vvitli  which  they  could  he  well  sup- 
plied by  their  ot\ti  native  artisans.  But  even  the  match- 
lock appeal's  to  have  a  very  confined  range,  for  bows  a-nd 
aiTows,  awkward  spears,  Jong  and  weak  in  tlie  shall, 
javelins,  and  even  wooden  clubs,  are  often  mentioned  as 
common  Japanese  arm^.  Their  sword-blades,  however^ 
are  of  admirable  temper,  and  many  of  the  Siogoun'a 
picked  men  are  said  to  he  expert  swordsmen.  But,  in 
modern  hattlea,  the  armes  bla?idte^  of  chivalry  really  count 
for  little. 

In  the  old  times  the  Japanese  made  use  of  cnrioua 
chain  armour,  and  occasionally  their  officers  are  still  seen 
wtSBiring  these  couta  of  mail  over  tlieir  ailk  jerkins,  having 
below  their  jerkiua  the  wide  ailk  petticoat  or  petticoat- 
trousers, 

Notwithatanding  the  200  years  of  profound  {leace 
(which  mai/  have  deteriorated  the  military  virtues  of 
the  nation),  the  military  profeeaion  is  held  in  great 
honour.  In  convei-satioLi,  the  common  people,  and  even 
the  rich  merchante,  give  the  common  soldier  the  title  of 
Santa,  or  my  lord,  and  address  him  with,  all  possible  re- 
spect. To  turn  a  soldier  out  of  his  prolessirjn  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  puuiahment  tJiat  can  he  inflicted  on 
him.  Every  soldier,  whatever  may  be  hia  rank,  has  the 
right  to  wear  two  swords,  or  a  sabre  and  dagger,  like  the 
lirst  lord  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  the  coiximon  men 
have  such  a  keen  sense  of  the  point  of  honom',  that  they 
frequently  resent  affronts  by  fightine  duels  with  one 
another,  or  by  ripping  themselves  up,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  piefer  death  to  dishonour.*  If  they  really  re- 
tain this  mettle,  they  are  troopa  that  will  assuredly  stand 

flflM  out  of  bta  hand,  and  anotiier  stmck  the  Teaiel  nnderthe  conateF 
etwixt  witid  and  water.     At  teu  o'clock  a  bi'eeze  Bprung  up  frpm 
off  the  land,  which  euiibled  them  to  depart  and  make  sail  from  the 
Bhore,  and  the  Japanese  eeaaed  firing." — AsiiUic  Journal)  183§. 
*  Golownin,  HeaollKtions  of  Japan. 
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and  figlit  Beaten* they  must  be  Ijy  lueu  such  as  tlioae 
'who  inarchefl  froiii  the  Unitcfl  States  into  Mexico ;  but 
THre  cannot,  without  erootion,  think  of  tlie  numl:>ers  that 
Taay  be  slaugbtered  before  any  surrender,  capitulation, 
or  militaiy  or  political  settlement  whatsoever  can  take 

Apparently  they  have  no  condensed,  written  code  of 
lawH,  Their  laws  conaiat  of  edicts  isBued  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  ft-ora  time  to  time.  They  are  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly aim  pie  in  their  construct  lottj  and  to  possesii  the 
somewhat  rare  merit  of  being  intelligible  to  the  com- 
inonesfc  capacity.  On  the  issue  of  every  new  edict,  the 
magLstrateg,  in  the  firat  iostaDce,  assemble  the  peoplG,  and 
proclaim,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
Next,  the  edict  is  extenaively  circulated  in  a  printed 
form,  and,  as  nearly  every  man  or  woman  in  the  empire 
is  said  to  be  able  to  read,  the  law  must  thus  become  well 
known.  But  they  have  yet  another  muthod  of  giviug 
it  publicity  :  the  edict  ia  p.lacarded,  for  a  permanency,  in  » 
pubHc  hall  or  place  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  in  every 
city,  town,  or  village,  throughout  the  empire. 

If  arbitration  Ml  to  settle  a  dispute  amongst  the  Ja^ 
panose,  their  princes,  magistrates,  and  even  the  fathera  of 
families,  decide  the  matter,  without  appeal.  Common 
sense  supplies  the  accidental  deficiency  of  the  laws,  or  im- 
perial edicts,  or  ukases.  These  frequently  leave  the  pe- 
nalty at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  The  Japanese 
look  with  admiration  on  the  concise  terms  of  these 
edicts — an  did  the  ancient  Rotnaua  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  so  incomprehensibly  bepraisod  by 
Oieero ;  and  the  least  doubt  on  the  justice  and  dia- 
oemment  of  the  emperor  would  be  a  crime  deserving  of 
pTuiiahuient. 

**  I  have  often  adraii*ed,"  say  a  Kampfer,  "  while  travel- 
ling through  this  country,  tiie  shortness  and  laconism  of 
these  tables,  which  are  hung  up  on  the  roads,  in  places 
esj*ecial]iy  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  notify  to  the 
public  the  emperor  3  pleasure,  and  to  make  known  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  for  it  ia  mentioned,  in  as  few  words 


"  EVEHY  MAN    HIS   OWK    LAWYER." 

»n  jwssible,  wbut  the  emperor  commAnda  to  be  doue  or 
omitted  by  his  aubjeeta,  Tbere  is  no  reaeon  given  liow  it 
oame  about  that  such  and  8«ch  a  law  was  made  ;  no  men- 
tion of  the  lawgiver's  views  and  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any 
cert&iii  determined  penalty  put  upon  trausgresiiiDn  thereof 
Such  conciseness  is  thought  becoming  the  majesty  of  »0 
poweiiul  a  monarch/'* 

The  Japanese  Imve  laws  and  lawgivers,  but  no  pro- 
fessional practising  ba,n'iste.rs,  or  lawyers  of  any  kind. 
Every  man  Lb  considered  competent  to  be  his  own  lAwyei" 
or  pleadei'.  Mr.  Thomas  Rundall,  who  haa  consulted  and 
condensed  all  the  best  authorities,  says  i — 

'*  Tfte  proceedings  unthf  the  laws  are  as  simple  as  the 
laws  themaelves. 

*'  The  Jai>ane&e  system  does  not  admit  any  technical 
and  complicated  forms;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
professional  class  required  to  elucidate,  or,  as  the  case  maj 
be,  further  to  perplex  vrhat  is  already  obscure.  In  the 
empire,  a  party  foeliug  himself  aggrieved  appeals  direct 
to  the  magistrate.  The  case  is  stated  in  presence  of  the 
accused,  and  he  is  heard  in  reply.  Witnesses  are  ex- 
amined. Sentence  is  then  passed,  and  generally  carried 
into  execution  hislant&r.  In  trivial  cases,  the  jjarties  are 
usually  ordered  to  retire  and  settle  the  difference,  either 
between  themselves,  or  with  the  assiatande  of  Tuutual 
friends ;  and  the  matter  may  be  considered  to  be  ad- 
justed* 

'•  It  ia  i>erfectly  well  understood  that  persisting  in  th« 
dispute  would  lead  to  unpleasant  couaequencea.  Should 
both  parties  appear  to  be  blameable,  the  judge  niake9  hia 
award  accordingly,  and  neither  escapes  without  censure. 
When  false  accusations  are  preferred,  the  fiiJtse  accuser  is 
punished ;  and  should  naalice  be  apparent,  the  punish- 
ment  is  augmented  in  pi'oportion. 

"In  cases  of  great  intricacy  and  importance, the  magis- 
trate has  the  option  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Chief 
Justice  at  MeacD,  or  to  the  Emperor  in  Council ;  but 
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when  a  Jeckiou  m  once  giTen,  tliei'e  is  no  appeal,* 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeentli  ceutury, 
Kauipfer  makes  tlie  ibllowing  remarka  on  the  Japanese 
system  of  administering  justice.  He  aays  : — '  Some  will 
observe,  that  the  Japanese  are  wanting  in  a  competent 
Imowledge  of  Ihti  law.  .  .  .  But  I  would  not  have  the 
f'eader  imagine  that  the  Japanese  live  entirely  without 
lawa.  Far  ft'om  it.  Their  lawa  and  conatitutions  are 
exceUent,  and  strictly  ohseiTed.' 

"Coming  down  to  the  present  century,  competent 
authorities  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  purity  with 
which  justice  is  administered  in  the  empire — to  the  great 
solemnity  and  strict  decorum  with  wldch  the  proceedhigg 
Sire  conducted  before  the  tribunals— to  the  ardent  desire 
maiiitested  by  the  magistrates  to  elicit  the  truth — and  to 
the  remarkable  acumen  tbey  display  in  detecting  false- 
hood." +  If  the  repreaentations  on  the  subject  be  not 
o%'ercharged,  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  empire  appear 
to  realize,  in  a  great  degree,  tlie  maxim  propounJed  by 
on©  of  our  most  profound  thinkei-s,  that  "  Truth  is  but 
Jttetice  in  our  hiowhdg&;  fUMi  justice  w  btit  irvAh  in  our 
practice,"  J 

"  In  the  theory  of  PunLsshment,  it  is  not  considered 
*  fpCun  homum  pemht  est  wn  komme  p^du'  that  to  hang  a 
tnan  is  to  lose  a  man.§  Asa  principle,  death  ia  the  punish- 
Tneut  for  all  offences. 

"  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
eitliei'  from  caprice,  or  tli rough  wanton  disregai'd  of  human 
life,  hut  may  be  ti-aced  rather  to  an  erroneous  conceptioa 

•  No  superior  court  hath  it  in  its  power  to  mitigate  the  aetitence 
pronounced  in  annther,  though  inferior.  .  .  .  ALthongL  it  can- 
not be  denied  hut  thia  short  way  of  proceedirig  is  Liable  to  aome 
eTTpn  and  miHtakes  in  pajiiiculnr  caaea,  jet  I  liiire  n.ffirm  that,  in  tne 
m&is,  it  would  be  found  iibundantly  less  dotrinieutid  to  the  pHxties 
Cf>Dcerped  than  tlie  tedious  and  expensive  lawsuits  in  Europe. — 
Kimijifer,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

+  Diteff,  Fischer,  Riebold,  &c.,  quoted  in  Manners  and  Cuitoms 
of  the  Japtmese  in  the  Nineteenth  Cejitari/. 

f  Milton,  Amwi-i'tQ  Eikan  Bttsilike^ 
§  Yultiilre,  L'Hotmite  aux  Qaaratite  £cus. 
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of  the  meaus  of  doing  eqaal  justice^     It  ia  mamtaii^i 
tliat  justice  would  be  Tiolated  uniesa  all  persons,  whs^ 
ever  tteir  r&uk,  guilty  of  similar  oSences,  wei^  puuub** 
in  an  equal  manner ;  and  it  is  conceived  ih^t  death  isth^ 
only  penal  tj  that  affects  alike  piince  and  peasant.  '  Jiistioe, 
nays  William  Adams,  '  h  very  serere,  having  no  respect 
to  petsons/     Accordingly,  the  only  fevour  exhibited  ••*- 
regard  to  the  man  of  rank,  ia  that  of  hiii  being  permittB^ 
to  antidpate  the  act  of  the  executioner  by  the  commi^ai^ 
of  suicide^ 

*'  But   though   sanguinary  in  principle^  the  laws  aT^ 
greatly  modified  in  practice. 

"  The  power  of  inflicting  death  appears  to  be  permit' 
sive,  not  compulsory,  on  the  miigiatrate;  and  accordingly* 
a  very  wide  discretion  h  exercised.     From  this  discretion*' 
mnrder  alone  is  excepted,  including  homicide  of  any  kinti* 
even  in  ita  least  aggmvated  form.     This  appears  to  Imr^ 
arisen  from  the  disposition  of  the  population,  representefl 
to  have  been  originally,  but  probably  now  tempei-ed  b^ 
altered  circumstances,  *  no  less  fiery  and  changeable  than 
the  neighbouring  sea  is  stormy  and  tempestuoua,'     Oo 
the   principle  of  equal  justice,   •pecuniary  fines   axe   not 
tolerated,     Reconrsie  is  had  to  impri^miinenl  as  a  punish- 
ment, which  in  rendered  more  or  less  se'fere  according  to 
the  place   in  which  incarceration  takes  place.     One  de- 
scription of  prison  is  called  raya  or  cage.     Here  due  pro- 
Tision  h  made  for  cleanlineaa  and  ventilation,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  wholesome  food  is  provided     The  other 
deficription  of  prison  ia  denominated  tfokuya,  or  Itell.     It 
ia  a  dungeon,  generally  with  in  the  walls  of  the  govei'nor's 
house  J  into   which   from   fifteen  to    twenty  persons  are 
usually  thrust,  or  at  least  more,  ordinarily,  than  the  place 
oan  conveniently  accommodate.  The  door  is  never  oi>ened 
but  for  th«  admission  or  release  of  a  prisoner.     A  hole  in 
the  wall  serves  as  the  means  of  ejecting  the  filth,  and  of 
receiving  food.     Except  from  a  small  grated  window  at 
the  top,  there  ia  neither  light  nor  ventilation.     Books, 
pipes,  all  kinds  of  recreation,  are  prohibited,     l^o  beds 
are  allowed,  and,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace  which  ia  acutely 
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bit,  the  prisoners  are  deprived  of  tlielr  silk  or  lineu  wakt 
jirdlea,  for  wlucli  band^  of  stmw  are  subi^tituted.  A 
angular  regulation  ib  connected  witk  theao  hells.  The 
liet  is  limited  in  qiiantitj,  and  execrable  in  quality  j  but 
Em  a  certain  coudition,  priaouera  who  have  the  meanSj  or 
srho  have  friends  willing  to  assist  them,  are  allowed  to  he 
provided  with  good  and  sufficient  food.  The  coiidltion  on 
]i>hich  this  indulgence  u  granted^  t«,  tfaat  it  shall  he  shared 
Bqually  hj  all  the  inmattsa  of  ihs  dungton.  It  ia  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  Japanese  notions  of  jiiaticej  that  a 
gruQinid.  of  wealth  or  influence  should  fare  better  than 
those  who  may  be  deatitute.  BaiiishTiient  aeems  not  to 
e:£tend  beyond  the  persauH  of  the  noblea  attached  to  the 
imperial  court,  with  some  jjolitical  offenders  ot'  high  rank. 
J'hese  parties  are  depoi-ted  to  certain  barren  ishiude,  from, 
vhenoe  escape  is  impracticable.  Food  is  provided  for 
tibetn,  hut  they  muBt  work  for  their  living.  Their  usual 
employment  is  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  which  are 
tepresented  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  fine  description,  and 
to  be  highly  jnized. 

*'  Corporal  puni^hmeut  is  infiicted  frequently,  and  with 
great  Beverity.  ToHure  h  resorted  to  but  rarely,  princi- 
pally in  eases  of  religious  apostfjusy  or  political  doliiiquency. 

"The  giihatance  of  the  following  pi"oceeding,  derived 
fey  Titsingh  from  a  native  source,  is  given  in  his  '  Illus~ 
Sbr&tiona  of  Japan,'  and  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  magistrate 
may  be  exercified. 

*'  A  man  was  charged  by  hia  master,  a  trader  iu  OBacca, 
w^ith  having  robbed  liim  of  five  huudi-ed  kobans,  equiva- 
leut  in  sterling  value  to  about  i700.  The  charge  was 
ma^le  before  tbe  governor.  The  accused  solemnly  pro- 
tested hia  innocence  j  and  the  accuser,  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  other  servants,  aa  solemnly  maintained  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  Cireumstauces  were  against  the 
Tjrisoner;  but  the  evidence  waa  of  that  doubtful  nature, 
that  the  magistrate  did  not  feel  himself  warranted  in 
convicting  or  digcharging  the  man.  He,  therefore,  to  use 
a  familiar  phrase,  remanded  him.  At  tbe  end  of  some  days 
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the  magistrate  called  the  parties  before  Hm  again,  and  be 
remonstrated  with   the    accuser,   but   ineffectually.     At 
length  be  required  the  charge,  and  the  demand  of  the 
accuser,  to  he  submitted   to  him  in.  writing.     This  was 
done  in  the  following   terras: — *Tchoudjet,   servant  to 
Tomoya,  has  robSied  hie  master  of  five  hundred  kobana. 
This  WQ  atteet  by  this  writingj  and  we  demand  that,  by 
"way  of  example^  he  be  punished  with  death.'     '  We,  the 
st'r%'aiita  and  relatives  of  Tornoya-kiougero,  have  confirmed 
this  writing,  by  affixing  our  dgnatures  and  our  seals,  the 
second  month  of  the  first  year  G&u-botin  (1736)/     The 
governor,   Kavfttehe-no-kami  by    name,  read  the    paper 
attentively,  and  then  said  to  Tomoya  :  '  Good.     I^ow  am 
I  absolved  from  responsibility.    Depart     Be  aaaiired  jus- 
tice ehall  be  done.'     So  Tomoya  and  bis  party  went  away 
rejoicing.     A  short  time   afterwards  a  convicted  felon 
coiifeesed  himself   guilty    of   the    robbery   with    wbic^ 
Tchoudjet  had  been  charged ;  and  Tomoya,  with  all  his 
people,  were  straightway  aummoued  into  the  preseuce  of 
the  goverDor.     'What  is  this  thing  ye  have  done?'  said 
the  governor,  addi'essing  the  [larty   sternly.    '  Know  ye 
not  that  youi'  fake  accusation  hath  tended  to  cause  the 
death  of  an  innocent  man?     Know  ye  not  the  law,  that 
ye  have  put  your  own  lives   in  jeopai'dy?  that  thou  thj- 
self,  Tomoya,  thy  wife,  and  thy  jTeople,  may  be  dehvered 
over  to  the  executioner)     And  behold  me,  should  1  not 
die  the  death,  because  I  have  not  looked  with  gieuter  care 
into  this  matter.    Prepare  for  doom.*    Thunderstruck,  the 
terrified  wretches  threw  themselves  on.  their  knees,  and 
implored  for  mercy.     The  magistrate  beheld  their  abject 
state  for  some  time  in  silence.     He  kept  them  in  agoniz- 
ing suspense,  willing  to  give  them  a  lesBon  they  should 
not  speedily  forget,     At  length  he  exclaimed: — 'Be  of 
good  cheer.  The  man  is  not  dead.  I  doubted  his  guilt,  and  I 
have  kept  him  in  concealment,  hoping  that,  in  proceae  of 
time,  his   innocence  might   be  brought   to  light.     Most 
sincerely  do  I  rejoice  that  my  precaution  bath  proved  of 
avail.     Let  Tchoudjet  be  brought  in.'     The  order  waa 
obeyed,  and  the  governor,  resuming  hia  address,  said; 
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*  Tomoya,  behold  an  iQiiocent  man,  who  might  have 
£dleT)  a  victim  to  thy  unjust  acciisatiotL  A  grievous 
Id  jury  hast  thou  inflicbed  on  liim.  Thy  life  I  spare, 
because  his  hits  not  been  talten ;  but  for  what  ho  has 
aufiered  througli  thy  injuaticej  thou  owest  him  reparation. 
Pay  unto  him,  then,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  kobana,  and 
henceforth  cherish  him  as  a  faithful  servant  Go  thy 
ways.  Justice  is  now  done/  In  due  course  thia  pro- 
ceeding was  reported  to  the  Emperor.  What  had  been 
done  by  £.avatche  was  approved,  and  he  was  in  a  short 
Bpace  of  time  appointed  to  the  lucrative  and  high  posts  of 
Inspector  of  the  Chamber  of  Accotiuts,  and  Governor  at 
Nagasaki,  where  his  good  qualities  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  his  memory  being  held  in  reverence  in  the  time  of 
the  Earo];>eau  narrator  of  the  transaction."* 

According  to  some  writersj  torture  is  very  common 
where  the  crime  is  heinous,  or  where  the  evidence  is 
deficient ;  but  we  may  belie ve,  with  Mr.  Rundall  that 
it  is  now  but  rarely  reeorted  to.  We  may  alao  perhaps 
doubt  some  other  horrible,  revolting  stones  which  have 
been  told  by  travellers,  atid  which  seem  to  he  opposed  to 
the  character  given  to  the  Japanese  by  these  very  tra- 
vellers themaelvea.  it  has  been  said,  for  example,  that 
public  executions,  not  by  one  merciful  stroke,  but  by  bIow 
torttire,  are  by  no  meana  unfrequent ;  that  the  young 
nobles  are  accustomed  to  lend  their  awords  to  the  torturing 
executioner,  in  order  that  the  edge  and  temper  of  the 
blade  may  be  tried  ;  that  they  take  great  delight  in  wil^ 
nessing  tortures,  particularly  when  the  crimitial  is  en- 
velojjed  in  a  thick^  close-fitting  garment  or  ahirt  made  of 
reeds,  and  to  which  fire  is  applied ;  that  they  langh  and 
applaud,  as  at  a  dance  in  the  theatre,  whea  the  poor 
victim  feeU  the  finmes,  and  runs  and  leajra  about  in  his 
agony,  and  that  thia  they  call  by  the  plexisant  name  of  the 
*'  Death-dance."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
modes  of  torture,  degradation,  and  death,  invented  and 
appUed  to  their  wretched   Christians  during  the  perse- 

*  Atemorialsoftfie  Empire  of  Japan,  kc.  Printed  for  tUe  Hukluyt 
Societjr.     London,  IS&O. 
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cution,  indicate  a  refined  a^  well  as  a  brutal  cnieltj,  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  Spaniah  Inqiusi- 
tion,  and  our  own  persecution  under  Mary  and  Elizabetli. 

Several  executions  witnessed  by  the  Dutcb  near  Naga- 
saki were  conducted  with  decency  and  hnnmnity.  The 
prisoner  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution — a  lai^ 
wpen  field  outside  tlie  town^ — on  a  horse,  hia  legs  and  arms 
being  bound  with  cords.  On  hia  way  thither  any  person 
might  give  him  refreshment.  At  the  appointed  spot, 
were  the  judges,  witli  their  aasistanta  and  insignia  of 
office.  Here  the  victim  to  the  laws  received  from  the 
executioner  a  cup  of  checnTig  saki,  with  its  usual 
acoonipanimenta,  dried  fish,  fruit,  and  paatryj  which  he 
was  allowed  to  share  with  Iiia  relatives  and  frionda.  He 
was  then  aeated  upon  a  straw  mat  between  two  heaps  of 
Baud,  and  hia  head  was  ettuck  off  with  a  sharp  aword. 
The  severed  head  was  set  upon  a  stake,  to  which  was 
affixed  a  placard,  indicating  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
died.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  relations  were  allowed 
to  take  down,  the  h^td,  and  bury  it  ajid  the  body  in  their 
own  way. 

The  severity  of  the  Japanese  laws  is  Draconic^  They 
may  really  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood,  aa  death  ia  the 
allotted  punishment  for  every  offence,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  whole  families  arc  involved  in  the  fate  of  a  single 
offender.  Death,  by  decapitation  at  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner,  or  by  instant  self-murder — and 
nothing  short  of  death — is  considered  an  atonement  of  the 
Blightest  breach  of  the  law  or  of  public  tranqiiiUity,  or  of 
disobedience  to  any  order  or  instruction  of  Government. 
Imprisonment,  exile,  or  relegation  in  distantj  cold,  and 
desolate  islands  ajipcars  to  have  falletj  out  of  xme  since  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  they  are  now  resorted  to  they  seem  to  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  oflender,  but  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, however  inuocent  and  however  young, 

Crucifixion  ia  or  was  in  vngue.  Old  Purchas  sayg  :— ~ 
•'  Crucifying  is  common,  the  bodies  still  hanging  and 
putrifying  by  the  highways  :  tlieii'  crosses  have  two  croaa- 
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timbers  fastened  to  the  main  post,  which  is  set  into  tiie 
ground,  the  one  for  the  expansion  of  the  hands,  the  other 
uf  the  feet,  with  a  shorter  piece  in  the  middle  to  bear  up 
the  weight  of  the  bodj.  They  bind  them  thereto,  and  run 
a  lance  into  the  right  side  of  the  crucified,  aometimea  two 
across.  Heading  is  usual,  which  in  solemnity  is  thus  per- 
formed ;  one  goea  before  with  a  mattock,  another  follows 
with  a  shovel ;  a  third  with  a  hoard  or  table  containing 
the  cricae,  which  also  he  himself  following  next,  holdeth  in 
a  stick,  to  which  i&  fastened  a  paper  mode  like  a,  Viine,  the 
end  whereof  ia  in  hia  handa  tied  behind  liira— by  which 
cord  the  executioner  leada  hini — on  each  side  a  soldier 
with  his  lance  resting  on  him  ]  at  the  dismal  place,  with- 
out show  or  scare  [fear]  he  sits  down  and  holds  out  hia 
liea,d,  preiiently  wiped  off,  otliera  mangling  him,  as  jb 
awd." 

It  seema,  however,  that  crucifiicion  ia  confined  to  regi- 
cides ;  but  the  Sari-kuri,  or  "  Happy  diapatch,"  ia  atill 
practised  by  the  Japanese,  This  consiata  in  ripping  open 
their  own  howela  with  two  cuti  in  the  form  of  a  cross — 
after  the  artistic  dissector's  fashion,*  OMeials  resort  to  it 
under  the  iear  of  the  punishment  which  they  may  expect, 
for  it  is  a  leading  principle  that  it  is  more  hoaour-ible  to 
die  by  one's  own  hands  than  by  another's.  Princes  and 
the  high  classes  receive  permission  to  rip  themselves  up  as 
&  special  favour,  when  nnder  aentence  of  death  :  their 
entire  fanoily  must  die  with  the  gnUty,  Sometimcfj,  by 
&vour,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  condemned  ia  permitted 
to  perform  the  function  of  executioner  in  his  own  house. 
Such  a  death  is  considered  loss  dishonourable  than  by  the 
public  executioners,  who  are  the  tanners  befoi'e-raentioned, 
aided  by  the  servants  of  those  who  keep  disreputable 
houaes. 

But  the  Japanese,  for  the  moat  part,  always  aak  per- 
mission to  rip  themselves,  and  they  set  about  it  with 
astonishing  ease,  and  not  without  evident  ostentation, 
The  criminal  who  obtaius  this  favour  assembles  all  his 
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fiiitiily  and  h'xs  friends,  puts  on  his  richest  apparel,  mak^ 
an  eloquent  speech  on  his  sitaation,  and  then,  with  a  most 
contented  look,  he  bares  his  belly ,  and  in  the  fonm  of  » 
crosa  rips  ojj&n  the  viacera.  The  moat  odions  crimes  are 
effaced  by  such  a  death.  The  criminal  thenceforward 
ranks  aa  a  brave  in  the  memory  of  men.  His  family  con- 
traats  no  stain,  and  hia  property  is  not  confiscated. 

It  is  ourioiia  that  the  Romans  and  the  Japanese  should 
hit  upon  cruciflxiou  as  a  mode  of  pnnishraent.  Thete 
coincidences  often  startle  us  in  reviewing  the  manners 
and  cnatoms  of  men.  Vainly  we  strive  to  conjecture  how 
such  a  mode  of  imnishment  could  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  mind  of  man.  The  in  l^.rrorevi,  object  scarcely  accounts 
for  it.  Con stan tine  abolished  it  amongst  the  Ramans,  in 
honour  of  Him  who  was  pleased  to  mate  that  mode  of 
dying  honourable  in  the  estimation  of  men. 

The  Hari-karij  or  happy  dispatch,  is  still  more  in- 
oomprehenaible.  We  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  it^  To 
commit  suicide  by  hanging,  by  drowning,  by  poison,  by 
fire-arms,  by  a  train  in  rajiid  motion — all  these  modes  are 
reasouable  in  their  madness  \  but  to  rip  open  our  bowels  t 
— and  with  two  cuts  !  We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine how  auch  a  mode  of  self-murder  could  have  been 
adopted  ;  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  enables  it  to  be  accomplished  :  but  we  feel  no  doubt 
of  the  everlasting  force  of  national  custom — especially 
amongst  the  Orientals^ — in  the  continuance  of  this  practice. 
Montesquieu  said,  "  If  the  punishments  of  the  Orientals 
horrify  humanity,  the  rea-ion  is,  that  the  despot  who 
ordains  them  feels  that  he  is  above  all  laws.  It  is  not  so 
in  Republics,  wherein  the  laws  are  always  raild,  because 
he  who  makes  them  is  himself  a  subject."  This  fine  sen- 
timent, thoroughly  French,  is  evidently  contradicted  by 
the  inatitutions  of  Japan,  where  the  Emperor  himself, 
the  despot,  is  a  aubjeut  j  besides  Montesquieu  would  have 
altered  Ms  antithesis  had  he  lived  to  see  the  horrors  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  glorious  French  Republic. 

The  vigorous  enforcement  of  th^e  punishments  amongst 
the  Japanese  is  more  effective  than  a  long  code  of  laws 
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in  restraininof  all  orders  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  ia  evident 
that  tliere  must  exist  a,  peouliar  meatal  organisation  in 
the  people  who  have  prospered,  and  are  contented  and 
happy  under  such  a  syatesn.  To  suppose  tliat  they  would 
be  better  off  with  oni*  mode  of  prooedure  and  govern- 
mental ari'aiigementa  is  not  moi^  reosonahle  tlian  would 
be  their  opinion,  that  theU's  would  solve  our  terrible 
problem — the  guppresajou  of  crime.  When  we  slmll  have 
studied  and  thoroughly  comprehended  the  distinct  cha- 
racteriatica  of  the  variovia  races  of  men,  as  Nature  has 
faabioned  them,  we  shall  assuredly  cease  to  err  in  our 
hopea — refrain  from  Quixotic  battling  with  Nature- — and 
repent  for  the  frightful  evils  which  we  have  inflicted  on 
human  natures  otherwiss  characterised  than  ouraelves^ — 
but  always  with  vei-y  "  good  intentions." 

It  is  stated,  tliough  not  upon  the  very  best  authority, 
that  in  certain  castes,  involving  the  honour  of  wives  or 
daughters,  the  Japtmeae  may  take  the  law  into  thoir  own 
hands,  and  that  fathers  have  tke  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  rffractoiy  wicked  children,  Altliongh  the 
contrary  haa  been  stated,  it  does  not  appear — except  in 
very  peculiar  cases — that  the  lord  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  serf.  We  have  Komewhere  seen  it 
stated  that  he  cannot  even  inflict  any  severe  i>uuishnisnt 
nnless  he  previously  take  the  serf  before  a  magistrate. 

To  return  from  criminal  to  civil  jurisprudeuce  or 
practice,  it  is  said  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  so 
thoroughly  recognised  and  established,  that  family  disputes 
about  property  very  rarely  occur.  The  younger  sons 
have  sraall  portions,  regulated  according  to  ua^e,  and  of 
which,  if  old  enough,  they  are  put  in  possession  during 
their  iather'a  liletime.  If  of  noble  birth,  they  are  re- 
garded with  respect,  however  poor  they  may  be.  The 
pride  of  birth  seenia  to  be  very  strong  among  all  the 
upper  classea.  As  a  general  rule,  the  daughters,  even  of 
the  high  nobility,  have  no  fortunes  or  dowry  on  carriage. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  considered  very  handsome, 
amiable  in  temper,  and  very  accompliahed,  the  parents 
e:^>ect  the  bridegroom  to  pay  down  to  them  a  handsome 
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euro  of  money,  or  to  make  over  to  them  some  other 
valuable  property. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  Ms  harem,  the  Japanese 
can  have  only  one  lawfnl  "wife  at  a  time ;  and  she  must 
be  of  the  same  rank  aa  her  husband.  Her  issue  alone  can 
inherit  family  property,  titles,  and  honours.  It  appeals, 
however,  to  be  very  easy  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  take  another — at  least,  as  far  ss  any  law  exists  to 
the  contrary.  But  this  tendency  to  divorce  iasaid  to  be 
checked  by  serious  financial  considerations.  If  he  aenda 
one  wife  back  to  her  home,  he  doea  not  recover  the  money 
he  paid  for  her ;  and  if  he  gains  the  evil  reputation  of 
being  a  capricious,  inconstant  husband,  the  piice  in  the 
matrimonial  market  is  raised  upon  him,  and  he  must  dis- 
burse largely  before  he  can  get  another  wife. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  lingering  remains  of  the 
old  Mongol  harbarism  ;  but,  whether  it  be  by  law  or  by 
usage,  by  the  edicts  of  emperors,  or  by  a  natural  gallantry 
in  the  people,  the  position  of  women  in  Jafian  is  fer 
higher  and  better  than,  in  any  other  essentially  Asiatic 
country.  A  lady  at  Jeddo  enjoys  a  huDtlred  times  more 
real  liberty,  and  is  treated  w^ith  immeaaurably  more  re- 
spect, than  a  Turkish  lady  at  Constantinople,— and  this, 
after  all  the  refonna  or  innovations  of  Sultans  Mahmoud 
and  Abdnl-Medjid. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  unqueHtionably  a  pure 
deapotiam,  in  which  policy  and  force  combine  to  support 
a  throne  which  owes  to  policy  and  force  its  eatahliahment 
an.d  conservation  ;  hut  if  we — in  this  Western  world— 
Hee  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  an  European 
despotism  the  inevitable  preparation  of  anarchy  and  the 
vengeance  of  Western  humanity,  then  may  we  rest  as- 
sured that  if  we  attempt  to  meddle  and  reformt  and 
"  revolutionize"  the  Orientals  in  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions, we  shall  merely  render  them  instrumental  to  their 
own  destruction  without  in  the  least  fructifying  our  very 
"good  intentioDs." 

The  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  of  this  singular  govern- 
ment is  very  simple.     The  Japanese  have  bad  to  pay  a 
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property-tas  for  centuries  before  we  tliought  of  it  in 
Siigland.  It  15  aasesfled  on  all  the  Louses  and  ItiDds 
-vrithin  the  precincts  of  the  towns>  and  it  is  regulated 
according  to  the  hjigth,  not  the  vaJue  of  the  property. 
Length  of  houses  or  lauds  under  nicety  feet  are  exempt, 
like  our  incomes  under  £100  ;  but  the  slightest  exteusion 
of  that  length  entails  a  double  asaeasment.  There  is  no 
income-t^x  for  tbe  general  public,  but  there  is  a  '*  voluD^ 
tary  conti'ibntion"— which,  howeverj  nobody  dares  to 
i^efuee — corresponding^  to  our  ''  benevolences"  of  revolu- 
tionary remembrance.  This  benevolence  or  present  to 
the  Government  falls  also  on  the  proprietora  of  lands  and 
houses*  At  Nagasaki  the  pi-oceeda  are  applied  "in 
honour  of  the  goda  f  but  if  this  should  remind  us  of  a 
church-rate,  it  ditfera  in  this  respect,  that  in  Japan  it  is 
perfectly  voluntary,  no  one  being  obliged  to  pay  it.  The 
property-tax  ia  levied  annually,  but  the  benevolence 
coniea  round  only  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  because 
onJj  a  certain  number  of  streets  have  to  pay  each  yeaj  in 
i-otation  ;  each  street  being  a  sort  of  v^ard  or  district.  A 
tax  is  also  annually  levied  on  the  proprietors  of  dis- 
reputable houses.  The  city  of  Meako  is  by  privilege 
totally  exempt  from  taxes.  The  villages  and  hamlets  are 
otherwise  assessed.  An  annual  tax  is  there  raised  on 
wheat,  rice,  and  all  the  produce  of  landa  in  cultivation. 
Frxiit-trees  are  paid  for  in  silver  equivalent  to  one-haK  of 
the  crop.  The  farmer^s  crops  are  Inspected  and  valued 
by  proper  officers,  and  he  is  bound  to  cariy  to  the  imperial 
■warehonse  the  specified  qiiantity  of  his  annual  increase. 
Woods  and  forests  pay  a  property-tax  according  to  their 
length,* 

The  revenues  of  the  enapire,  as  calculated  by  Yareniiis, 
atJCording  to  princes  and  provinces,  made  up  the  eum  total 
of  2834  tons  cf  gold,  on  the  Flemish  mode  of  computation  ; 
and  taking  the  ton  at  only  £10^000  sterling,  the  amount 
would  be  £28,340,000  sterlingt  besides  the  provinces  and 
cities   which   are  immediately  subject   to  the  Siogoun. 
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These  revenues  must  not  be  c<*nisidei:*ed  as  national,  being 
only  yielded  in.  coin  to  the  various  princes.  The  Siogoim, 
however,  besides  the  large  revemiea  of  lija  provincea,  has 
a  conaideralile  tr^isorc  in  gold  and  silver,  disposed  in 
cheats  of  1000  taels,  eacli  being  nearly  iu  value  equal  to  a 
Dutch  rix-dollaTj  or  about  four  shilling  ;md  fourpence 
English  money.  Aa  the  greatest  expense  of  the  public 
revenue  ia  generally  io  the  support  of  the  army,  the  real 
amount  of  the  Japanese  resources  may  be  estimated  from 
the  numerous  army  supported.  Thuuberg  computes  the 
revenue  of  the  crown-lands  at  more  than  44,000,000  of 
sacks  of  rice,  each  sack  weighing  about  twenty  pounds. 
But  this  calculation  implies  nothing  to  an  European 
reader.     BaJbi  gives  it  £13,000,000. 

The  navy,  like  that  of  other  Oriental  Powers,  ia  veiy 
trifling.  The  Japanese  vessels  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
open  at  the  stern,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  a  boisteroaa 
sea.  They  are  all  made  according  to  certain  dinienaions 
settled  by  edict,  like  everything  else  in  Japan.  They 
have  the  mariner's  compass,  like  the  Chinese,  but  it  ia  in- 
conceivable how  they  could  in  former  times  make  voyages, 
as  is  asserted  J  to  Formosa,  and  even  to  Java.  Captain 
Ckwk  observes  : — "  If  the  Japanese  vessels  are,  as  Kampfer 
describes  them,  open  at  the  stern,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  those  vfg  saw  to  have  survived  the  fury  of  thli 
storm  j  but  aa  the  appearance  of  the  weather  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  day  foretold  its  coming,  and  one 
of  the  eloopB  had,  notwithstanding,  stood  far  out  to  sea,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  perfectly  capable  of 
hearing  a  gale  of  wind.  Sjmnberg  describes  two  kinds  of 
Japanese  vesaela,  one  answering  to  the  above  description 
of  Eampfer ;  the  otherj  which  he  calls  busses,  and  in 
which,  he  aaya,  they  make  their  voyages  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  exactly  oorresjxiiiding  to  those  we  saw."* 

The  reasons  assigixed  for  requiring  the  stems  of  all 
veaaels  to  be  construafced  in  the  way  alluded  to,  baa  been 
to  render  m.ore  convenient  the  managernent  of  the  rudder, 
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■which  is  large  and  unwieldy,  and  is  hoisted  up  or  lowered 
by  means  of  runners  worked  by  a  windlass  fitted  in  the 
cabin.  Kamjifer  and  others  ascribe  it  to  the  suspicious 
policy  of  the  GovernmeTit,  which  forbids  any  of  ita  ressela 
to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  and  the  punishment  of  death 
^was  adjudged  against  all  who,  by  design  or  accident,  were 
thrown  upon  a  strange  land  ;  and  hence  they  very  Datu- 
rally  assumed  that  the  navigators  of  these  frail  and  open- 
stexn  craft  would  uot  venture  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Chinese  junka  ii3ualiy 
have  sterna  and  rudders  somewhat  similar,  and  a  pre- 
sumption may  be  I'easonably  advanced  that  this  description 
of  rudder  was  the  first  substitute  for  the  paddlo,  oar,  or 
sweep  used  in  early  times  for  steering,  and  the  recess  in 
the  stern  haa  been  left  for  the  sole  convenienoe  of  taking 
the  rudder  out  of  the  water. 

The  Siime  writer  says  : — "  We  saw  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  manner  or  workmanship  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
builders. It  ia  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  scientific 
rules  for  drafting  or  modelling,  or  for  ascertaining  the 
displacement  of  their  vessels ;  nor,  perhaps,  has  it  been 
necessary,  as  the  law  confined  them  all  to  one  model  and 
size.  The  tools  with  which  they  work  are  of  primitive 
description,  and  the  finest  of  their  work  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  neatness  ;  copper  is  preferred  to  iron  in  fastening 
when  it  can  be  advantageoualy  used,  and  this  doubtless 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  former  aa  a  native 
production. 

"It  is  a  fiirigular  factj  strongly  illustrative  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  people  of  this  strange  country  by  our 
friendly  and  soeial  communications  with  theiu,  that  the  law 
already  mentioned,  which  restricted  the  construction  of  their 
vessel 3  to  one  particular  model,  and  that  inflicting  death 
upon  those  of  their  nation  who  should  return  to  the 
empire  after  ha\'ing  once  left  it^  no  matter  how,  were  both 
suspended, — whether  annulled  or  not>  I  cannot  say, 

*'  Kayama  Yesaiman,  the  Governor  of  Ui^ya,  was 
authorized,  as  we  have  heard,  and  iiistructed  to  build  a 
Tes»el  after  the  model  of  the  store-ship  Supply,  a  very 
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pretty  vessel,  and  the  Japanese  commissionerB  who  nego- 
tiated with  me,  invited  a  native  we  had  on  board  tiie 
flag-ship  to  land  and  rejoin  his  fiEimily,  pledging  them- 
selves in  my  presence  that  he  should  be  treated  kindly 
and  provided  for,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  one 
of  them.  Since  then  there  has  been,  as  I  understand, 
no  objection  made  to  tlie  return  of  any  of  the  shipwrecked 
Japanese ;  but  how  far  they  have  improved  in  ship- 
building I  have  not  heard. 

"We  saw  no  war-junks,  and  it  is  probable  they  have 
none  of  any  size,  the  country  not  having  been  engaged 
for  a  long  period  in  war.  They  content  themselves,  most 
likely,  in  putting  light  swivels  or  howitzers  on  the  larger 
of  their  boats,  whenever  they  cannot  depend  entirely 
upon  their  many  land  batteries."  * 

More  than  a  thousand  of  these  vessels — nearly  all  of 
the  same  dimensions  in  burthen,  corresponding  to  about 
a  hundred  tons  of  our  measurement — are  occasionally 
seen  at  one  time  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  HakodadLt 

•  United  States  Expedition, 
t  Ibid. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

PALikOXa,     T£MFLES,     CABTLESr     TOWITB)     HODSES^     QABDElCir, 
TKQIOLBS,   E'rC. 


The  description,  of  JedJo  by  Don  Koderigo  d&  Vivero  y 
'VelascOj,  iii  1G08,  tallies  with,  that  given  hy  our  own 
countrymen  who  have  recently  openeJ  the  gates  of  Japan," 
Don  Koderigo,  howeverj  was  received  as  a  friend  bbfoi'e 
the  Europeans  inspired  the  JapaDese  with  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  fieehig  and  describing 
far  more  than  we  shall  probably  fiod  described  even  in 
tho  more  extended  details  that  may  be  expected  froni  the 
country  into  which  we  have  intruded  under  the  present 
airangements, 

"  I  should  think  myself  fortunate,"  he  say  a,  "  if  I  could 
succeed  in  affording  an  exact  idea  of  all  the  wonders  T  saw 
there,  aa  well  in  respect  to  the  material  of  the  edificea  at 
this  royal  residence,  as  to  the  poiup  and  Hplendour  of  the 
Court.  I  think  I  may  affirm  that,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Prince's  apartment  there  were  more  than  S 0,0 00 
persona — not  assembled  for  the  occasion,  hut  conatantly 
employed  and  paid — for  the  daily  service  of  the  Court" 

The  principal  wall  which  en  closes  the  palace,  he  says, 
is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  freestone,  put  together 
without  cement,  with  embrasures  at  equal  distances  for 

*  Dot]  Rodersgo  wa^  a.  fn,voiirito  of  Anno,  wife  of  Philip  IT.  of 
Spaia.  H(j  filled  important  p*>st3,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
Be\{,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  place  of  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  tlie  Plillipplnes.  On  hia  return  voyage  to  SjiniQ  be  waa 
siiipwrecked,  and  csAt  on  the  abores  of  Japan,  and  most  kindly 
treated  ty  the  Emperor,  who  loaded  lijin  with  presents,  CsncenaiottB, 
jvnd  deapatchea  for  the  King  of  i^patn,  on  hia  departure  in  1610.  The 
£mperDr  requested  the  King  of  Spain  to  aend  him  lifty  miners  to 
work  Mb  mines  ;  but  no  notice  y/its  taken  of  hia  preBeiits,  his  con- 
cessions, and  his  Rrquest, — apparently  ono  of  the  first  provoeation* 
received  liy  the  government  of  Japan. 
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artillery,  of  which  there  la  nostiiall  quantity.  At  tbe  foot 
of  this  wail  is  a  very  deep  wet  ditch  i  the  etifcrancse  is  by  a 
drawbridge  of  a  peculiar  and  extremely  ingenioiig  con- 
etniction.  The  gates  were  very  strong.  Don  Roderigo 
passed  through  two  ranba  of  musketeers,  about  1000 
strong,  to  the  second  gat€i  in  the  second  wall,  about  300 
paces  from  the  other.  Here  was  stationed  a  body  of  400 
lancers  and  pikemen.  A  third  wall,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  was  guarded  by  about  300  halljerdiers.  At  a  ftbort 
distance  from  this  wall  was  the  palace  with  the  royal 
Btables,  containing  300  saddle-horseB  on  one  side^  and  the 
arBeiial,  filled  with  armour  and  arm  a  for  100,000  men,  on 
the  other. 

The  first  apartment  of  the  palace  was  entirely  covered 
w^ith  rich  ornaments,  carpets,  stiiffk,  velvota,  and  gold. 
The  walls  wero  hung  with  picturea  representing  hunting 
subjects.  Each  apartment  exceUed  the  preceding  m 
apleudour^  until  he  readied  that  in  which  the  prince  was 
seated  on  a  superb  carpet  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  pkc«d  npon  a  kind  of  alcove  raiaed  two  steps, 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartaient. 

At  Meako  he  wiia  shovvn  tho  tomb  of  Taiko-Sama,  the 
great  wiiiTior,  in  a  magnihcent  temple,  the  Dai-Bods^  and 
the  colosaal  image  of  Buddha,  au  idol  of  bronze,  and  a 
superb  building  which  contains  the  images  of  all  the  gods 
of  Japan,  This  Dai-Bods,  ho  thought,  was  worthy  of 
being  classed  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its 
dimenaions  rendered  him  mute  with  astonishment.  "  I 
ordered,"  he  says,  "one  of  my  people  to  measure  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  the  idol,  and  I  perceived  that 
although  he  was  a  man  of  large  size,  he  could  not  embrace 
it  with  his  two  amtis  by  twopalma  !  But  the  size  of  this 
atatuti  is  not  its  only  merit  ;  the  feet,  hands,  mouth,  eyes, 
forehead,  and  other  feature.^  are  as  perfect  and  as  ex- 
preaaive  as  the  moat  accomplished  painter  could  make  a 
[iortrait,"  ThL?  praise  of  Japanese  art,  from  a  native  of 
the  land  of  painters,  is  noteworthy.  Rodertgo  con- 
tinues : — "  When  I  visited  this  temple  it  was  unfiniaiied  ; 
more  than   100,000  workmen  were  daily  employed  upon 
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The  devil  could  not  anggeat  to  the  Emperar  a  sorer 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  his  imraense  wealth." 

The  temple  and  tomb  of  Tiiiko-Sama  is  luagnificeDt, 
and  RoderigOj,  like  a  good  Catholic,  deplores  the  dedica- 
tion of  such  an  edifice  to  the  remaina  of  one  "  whose  aoul  is 
in  bell  for  all  eternity."  The  entrance^  was  hy  an  avenne 
paved  with  jasper,  400  feet  by  300.  On  each  aide,  at 
equal  distances,  were  posts  of  jiisper,  on  which  were  placed 
lamps,  lighted  at  uigbt.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  was 
the  peristyle  of  the  templej  ascended  by  several  steps,  and 
having  oil  the  right  a  monaateiy  of  priests.  The  principal 
gate  waa  encrusted  with  jasper,  and  overlaid  with  gold 
and  silver  ornamenta  skilfully  wrought4  The  nave  of  the 
temple  was  supported  by  lofty  columns.  There  was  a 
choir,  aa  in  European  cathedrals,  with  seats  and  a  grating 
all  round.  Male  and  female  choristers  chanted  the  prayers, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  churches  j  the  costume 
of  the  former  reminded  Roderigo  of  the  prebends  of  Toledo, 
except  that  the  traia  of  their  robe  was  excassively  long, 
and  their  caps  were  much  wider  at  top  than  at  the  bottoin. 
Four  of  these  priests  accosted  him,  and  gave  hira  much 
uncaaiuess,  apparently,  by  conducting  him  to  the  altar  of 
their  "  infamous  reUqueSj"  surrounded  with  an  infinite 
number  of  lamps.  The  number  of  pergons,  their  silence 
and  devotion,  surprised  him.  After  raising  five  or  six 
curtains^  covering  as  many  gratings  of  iron  and  silver, 
and  the  last  of  gold,  a  kind  of  chest  was  exposed,  in  which 
were  contained  the  ashes  of  Taiko-Sama ;  within  this 
sacred  encloaiire  none  but  the  chief  priests  could  enter. 
All  the  'Japauefse  prostrated  themselvcB,  hut  Boderigo 
quitted  the  "  accursed  spot,"  and  proceeded,  accompanied 
bj  their  priests,  to  see  their  gardens,  which  were  more 
tastefully  laid  out,  he  saye,  than  those  of  Araujnez  in 
New  Castile. 

This  pantheon  waa  the  largest  building  he  had  aeon  in 
Japan  j  it  contained  3600  gilt  bronze  statues  of  gods, 
each   in    his  own  tabernacle,  decorated  with   emblems, 
doubtless  Euddl^as  and  Bodhisatraa.* 
*  Atiatic  Jaumai 
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Cunously  corresponding  with  EtMierigo's  remiubceiices 
is  the  observation  of  the  Americans  at  Hakodadi.  "  The 
temples,  chiefly  Buddhist,  are  beaiitifuLljr  situated  in  the 
suburbs.  The  entrance  to  them  leads  generally  through 
rows  of  elegant  trees  and  wild  camellias.  They  are  large 
plain  fitructtires,  with  high  peaked  roofs,  resembling  the 
houses  pictured  on  Chinese  porcelain.  In  the  space 
immediately  in  frout  is  a  large  bell  for  summoning  the 
faithful,  a  stone  reservoir  of  holy  water,  and  several 
roughly-hewn  stone  idola.  The  doorway  is  ornamented 
with  curious-looking  dragonis  and  other  animals,  carved 
in  wood.  Upon  entering,  there  is  nothing  apecial  about 
the  buildings  worth  noting,  the  naked  sideg  and  erposed 
rafters  having  a  gloomy  apijcarance.  The  altar  is  the 
only  object  that  attracts  attention.  It  bo  much  resemblee 
the  Roman  Catholic,  that  I  need  not  describe  it.  Some 
of  the  idols  on  these  altars  are  so  similar  to  those  I  have 
seen  in  the  cliiirches  in  Italy,  that  if  they  were  mutuallT 
translated,  I  doubt  whether  either  set  of  worshippers 
would  discover  the  change.  The  priegtg  coTiut  "beads, 
Bhave  their  heads,  and  wear  analogous  robes,  and  the 
service  ia  attended  by  tljo  ringing  of  bells,  the  lighting  of 
candles,  and  the  burning  of  incense.  In  fact,  except  timt 
the  cross  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  one  could  easily  imagini 
himself  within  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship." 
Paulua  Samfidius,  the  companion  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
in  hia  mission  to  Japan,  made  a  similar  tinuouneement 
three  hundred  years  ago.* 

Kampfer  visited  the  Buddhist  temple  and  conveut, 
where  the  emperor  lodges  when  he  visits  the  Dairi  at 
Meako.  The  approach  to  this  templu  was  a  broad,  level 
gravel  walk,  htdf  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  the  stately  dweUings  of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to 
it.  He  passed  a  lofty  gateway,  and  ascended  to  a  hirge 
terrace,  finely  gravelled  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Passing  two  handsome  structures,  he  ascended 
a  beautiful  stairway  to  a  ma^ificent  building,  with  a 

•  ^ht,  Japan.  16,  Frecea  spherulispreearils  qine  centum  et  octu 
aigULB  QOuatat|i  at,  am,  roBariiB  vocatia,  Dumiir^Lntj  &.c. 
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the  foot  of  the  moantain,  clothed  with  a  beautiful  variety 
of  ti'ees  and  shniba.  Beliind  this  garden,  and  on  the 
asceut  of  the  moimtain,  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
predeoeaaor  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  had  beeD 
deified 

Up  the  hill,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant^  waa  a 
large  bell,  whioh  Kampfer  deacribea  as  rather  larger  tlian 
the  Mmallur  of  the  two  great  bells  at  iloacow ;  rough,  ill 
ciist,  aud  ill -shaped  ;  but  it  was  a  bell,  neverthel^s,  cast 
by  the  Japanese  for  a  religiouM  purpose.  It  was  struct 
on  the  outside  by  a  Jarge^woodeis  stick.  The  pagan  prior, 
who,  with^  iiumber  of  hia  p*g&'J-  monks,  to  be  described 
in  the  aequel,  received  and  eutertained  the  D  utch  viaitors, 
■was  an  old  gentleman  of  an  agreeable  countenance  and 
good  complexion,  clad  in  a  velvet  or  dark  purple -coloured 
gown,  with  an  alms-bag  Id  his  hand,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold, 

Kampfer  saw  the  completed  temple  mentioned  by 
Koderigo — -the  Pai-Bo(h — ^the  largest  and  most  remark' 
able  of  the  temples  at  Meako.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall  of  freeatone,  the  front  blocks  being  nearly  twelve 
feet  square.  A  atone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to 
the  gateway,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  gigantic 
image,  nearly  twenty-four  feet  higli,  with  the  face  of  a 
lion,  but  otherwiae  well -proportioned,  black,  or  of  a  dark 
purj»^e,  almost  naked,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  six  feet 
high.  That  on  the  left  had  the  month  open,  and  one  of 
the  hands  stretched  out  The  opposite  one  had  the  mouth 
shut,  and  the  hand  close  to  the  body.  They  were  said 
to  be  emblems  of  the  two  first  and  chief  principles  of 
nature,  the  active  and  the  passive,  the  giving  and  the 
taking,  the  opening  and  the  shutting ;  in  fine,  generation 
and  corruption,  corresponding  to  the  Brahmanic  primitive 
and  contiinious  world-destruction  and  renewal— the  avfk- 
iars  or  in  carnation  a  of  VishnoiL 

The  temple  itself  had  a  double  roof,  supported  by 
ninety-four  immense  wooden  pillai-s,  of  at  least  nine  feet 
diameter,  eome  of  them  of  a  single  piece,  but  others  of 
several   tronk^,  put  together  after  the  manner  of  the 
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ts  of  our  large  ships,  and  all  jminted  red.  Tlie  floor 
was  paT-ed  'with  square  fiaga  of  freestone.  Thei-e  were 
many  small  narrow  doors  running  up  to  the  first  roof, 
but  the  interior,  forming  but  one  room  up  to  the  second 
JXiof,  was  very  badly  lighted,  owing  to  its  great  height. 
There  was  nothing  within  except  an  immense  id(jl,  sit- 
ting—not after  the  Japanese,  but  after  the  Braliraauio 
manner — with  the  legs  croeaed  before,  on  a  lotua-flower, 
supported  by  another  of  which  the  leftvea  were  turned 
upwai^,  the  two  being  i-aiaed  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  idol,  which  was  gilt  all  over,  had  loog  ears, 
criaped,  in  fact  woolly,  negi'o  hair ;  according  tii  oue 
authority,  a  crown  on  the  head,  which  appeared  through 
the  window  ovei"  the  first  roof,  with  a  large  spot  not  gilt 
ou  the  forehead : — this  is  the  ihtka  of  the  Hindoos,  showing 
cleai'ly  its  Indian  origin.*  The  Bhouldere,  ao  broad  aa 
to  reach  frora  one  pillar  to  another,  »  disitance  of  thirty 
feet,  were  naked.  The  breast  and  body  were  coverad 
with  a  loose  piece  of  drapery.  It  held  the  rigbt  hand 
npj  and  the  left  rested  edgewise  on  the  belly,  Suoh  is  the 
Dai- Bods,  the  great  god  of  Japan. 

The  temple  of  Quauwon  ia  not  less  i^markable.  In 
the  midst  is  a  gigantic  inia^  of  Quanwon,  an  adopted 
Chinese  divinity,  called  in  Batavia,  Quanum,  Qiiarlva, 
and  Santea,  a  secondary  diviuity,  revered  as  the  master  of 
the  air ;  hence  hia  thirty-aix  arms,  typical,  I  suppose,  of 
the  points  whence  the  wind  blows,  although  our  compass 
designates  but  thirty-two.  Sixteen  black  imagea,  bigger 
than  liie,  stand  around  it,  and  on  each  side  two  rows  of 
gilt  idols,  with  twenty  arms  each.  On  either  aide  of  the 
tremple,  runniog  from  end  to  end,  are  ten  platforms,  rising 
like  8tei>aj  one  behind  the  other,  on  each  of  which  stand 
fifty  images  of  Quanwon,  aa  large  as  life,  a  thousand  La 
all,  each  on  ita  separate  pedestal,  so  an-aiiged  as  to  stand 

•  This  image  wng  set  up  in  tbe  ya&r  157B  hy  the  Etnperor  Taiko. 
The  temple  waa  destroyed  by  an  eartliqusLke  m  1596,  but  was  com- 
tncnced  rebuMing  ID  1602.  The  coloasua  was  Berioualy  iojnred  by 
another  earthc|ii^e  during  the  eame  year.  It  waa  theo  melted 
down,  and  a  substitute  raade  of  wood  covered  with  giit  paper. 
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iu  rows  of  five,  one  behind  tlie  other,  and  all  visible  iJ; 
the  same  time,  each  with  its  twenty  hands.  On  tbe 
handa  and  head»  of  all  these  are  placed  smaller  idols,  to 
the  number  of  fortj  or  more  ;  so  that  the  whole  number, 
thirty-thi"ec  thouBand  three  hundred  and  thirtj-three, 
according  to  the  Jajjariese,  doea  not  appear  exaggeratei 
Japimese  Guide-books,  sold  to  the  Tiaitanta.,  explain  fill 
these  particulars. 

At  a  short  distance  ia  a  chapel  called  Mimitsnka,  or 
"tomb  of  eai^."  Here  are  buried  the  eax9  and  noses  of 
the  Coreaiia  who  fell  in  the  war  waged  &gaitist  them  ty 
the  renowned  Taiko-Sama,  who  had  them  salted  and  car- 
ried to  Japan.  The  grand  pottico  of  the  outer  wall  of  thsf 
temple  is  called  Ni*wo-raon— that  ia,  "gate  of  the  two 
kings."  Od  entering  this  vast  portico,  which  is  eighty- 
three  feet  highj  on  each  aide  appears  a  colossal  figure, 
twenty-two  feet  in  height,  representing  the  two  celestiJ 
kings,  Awoon  and  Jngo — ^the  usual  porters  at  the  Bad' 
dkist  teniplaa. 

Another  edifice  placed  before  the  apartment  of  the  great 
Buddha  contains  the  largest  bell  known  in  the  world 
It  is  seventeen  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighs 
one  million  Heven  hundred  thousand  pounds  English  :  ite 
weight  ia  consequently  five  times  greater  than  the  gwat 
bell  at  Moscow,  and  fifty-six  times  larger  than  the  greit 
bell  at  Westminster.* 

The  castles  of  the  Japan ca©  nobility  are  built  with  tlie 
same  grandeur  of  design,  expense,  and  magnificence. 
Their  site  is  either  on  some  great  river,  upon  hills,  or 
rising  grounds.  They  commonly  consist  of  three  different 
fortresseSj  or  enclosures,  which  cover  and  defend,  or,  if 
possible,  encoaijsaas  one  another,  over  a  vast  expanse  cif 
ground.  Formerly  they  had  no  guns  ;  but  probably  thef 
have  them  now,  as  at  Nagasaki  and  other  ports.  The 
jjidncipal  and  imiermoat  castle  or  enclosure  is  called  tba 
Fourrnas — that  ia,  the  true  or  chief  castle.     It  is  the  r^- 


•  Klaproth,  Ann.  dei Emp.  du  Jap.  ;  Asiatic  /oupnaf,  Sept,  1S31; 
Hildfetli,  JfiptiHf  &c. 
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deuce  of  the  prmce  or  lord  in  poaaeaaion,  and  as  such  it  is 
'  <iistiiiguiBhed  from  the  others  by  a  square,  large  white 
tower,  three  or  fonr  atoriea  high,  with  a  small  roo£  encom- 
passaing  each  story,  like  a  crown  or  garland.  la  the 
second  enclosui-e,  called  JVimmag — ^that  is,  second  castle — 
are  lodged  the  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bedchamber,  Ma 
stewards,  aecretttriea,  and  other  chief  officers,  wlio  are  to 
I  give  a  constant  attendance  about  his  pereoH.  The  emptf 
spaces  are  cultivated,  laid  out  in  gardeua,  or  sown  with 
lice,  according  to  the  locality.  The  third  and  ou  term  oat 
enclosure  ifi  called  Sotoga-nmi^  or  third  castle.  It  is  the 
abode  of  a  numerous  train  of  aoldiere,  courtiers,  domestics, 
and  other  people,  this  portion  being  open  to  the  public. 
Viewed  at  a  distance,  the  white  walla,  bastions,  gates, 
each,  of  which  Las  two  or  more  stories  built  over  it,  and 
above  all  tlie  beautiful  tower  of  the  innermost  castle,  are 
exti'eniely  pleasant  to  behold.  There  is  commonly  a  place 
without  the  castle  designed  for  a  rendezvous  and  review 
of  troops. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  considering  the  absence  of 
guuB  in  the  internal  wai'fare  of  Japan,  these  castles  are 
well  enough  defended,  and  might  hold  out  a  long  siege. 
The  proprietors  are  bound  to  keep  them  in  constant  re- 
pair  ;  but  ii"  there  be  any  part  going  to  ruin,  it  cannot  he 
Inbuilt  without  the  knowledge  and  express  leave  of  the 
emperor,  who  will  not  permit  new  ones  to  be  built  in 
any  part  of  hia  dominions.  These  castles  are  generally 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  some  large  town,  which  forms 
a  half-moon  around  tliem.  In  a  Japanese  ma]>  brought 
to  Europe  by  Kampfer,  the  number  of  castles  in  the  whole 
empire  is  set  down  at  a  hundred  and  forty-aijt. 

By  the  same  authority,  the  number  of  towns  in  the 
empire  is  more  than  thirttien  thousand.  Most  of  them 
are  very  populous  and  well  built  The  streets  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  regular,  running  atraightforward,  and 
crossing  eacb  other  at  right  angles,  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
out  at  one  time,  au.d  according  to  one  general  ground- 
plot.  The  towns  are  not  aurrovinded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  as  in  Europe  in  the  olden  time.     There  are  two 
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gates,  however,  which  are  ahut  at  night,  similar  to  t"ho5e 
previously  mentioned,  in  ^very  street,  In  large  towui, 
where  some  prince  resides,  these  two  gates  are  soroewhst 
hautkomer,  and  kept  in  better  repair,  and  there  is  oom- 
ino^rdy  a  strong  guard  mouuted,  all  out  of  respect  fot  the 
residing  prince.  The  rest  of  tho  town  generally  lies  oiten 
to  the  heilds,  and  is  but  seldom  encloi^ed  even  with  a  ^f^M 
mon  (iitch  or  hedge.  ^| 

The  number  of  sho]^)3  astoniahed  Kampfgi- — in  eT^rf 
town  whole  streeta  being  scarcely  anything  but  continueci- 
rowB  of  ahopa  on  both  sides,  "  1  own,  for  my  part,"  h^ 
Bay  a,  "  that  I  could  not  well  conceive  how  the  whol^ 
country  13  able  to  furnish  cuatoniers  enough  to  make  tbe» 
proprietors  get  a  livelihootl,  much  less  to  enrich  them. 
According  to  the  Spaniard  before  quoted,  all  iii& 
streets  of  Jeddo  "  have  covered  giilleriea^  and  are  occu^' 
pied  each  by  persons  of  the  same  trade  ;  thus,  the  car— 
peaters  have  one  street,  the  tailors  another,  the  jewellers 
anothor,  and  so  ou,  including  many  trades  not  known  i» 
Euroj>e  ;  the  mercliants  are  clflMed  together  in  the  s&sn^ 
way.  Provisions  artj  sold  in  places  appropriated  for  esck 
Boit.  I  i-emarked,"  he  says,  "the  market  where  game  is 
sold :  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  rabbits,  hares,  wild- 
boare,  deer,  goats,  and  other  animals  which  I  never  sav 
before.  The  Japanese  rarely  eat  any  flesh  but  that  of 
game,  which  they  hunt.  The  fi&h-market  ia  immen** 
and  extremely  neat  and  clean.  I  observed  more  than  * 
thoiisand  different  kinds  of  fish,  sea  and  river,  fresh 
and  salt.  Large  tubs  contained,  besidea,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  live  fish.  The  Inna  are  in  the  same  streets, 
adjoining  those  whero  they  let  and  sell  horses,  which  are 
in  number  that  the  traveller  who  changes  horses,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  oountiyj  every  league,  is  only 
embarrassed  where  to  choose.  The  nobles  and  great  men 
inhabit  a  cllatinct  part  of  the  city.  This  quarter  ia  dis- 
tinguished by  the  armorial  oraaments,  sculptured,  painted, 
or  gilt,  placed  over  the  dooi's  of  the  houses.  The  Jar 
ponese  nobles  attach  much  value  to  this  privOege,"  It 
is,  in  fact,  their  Belgravia — only  with  ue,  exclusiveneaa  is 
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Hecurcd  by  the  high  figure  of  the  i-ental — the  result  being 
tiiat  Eelgi-avia  does  not  necessarily  aiiawer  for  the  nobility, 
leutilityj  or  even  reapeetability  of  the  itkhabitanta.  The 
OojivenJence  of  classifying  trsidesnien  into  distinct  streets 
Wems  to  recommend  itself  to  our  attention  ;  although  I 
aave  beard  a  selfish  tradeamaa  wish  that  Parliament  would 
«^t  a  law  to  proliibit  every  tradesman  from  settiug  up 
ti»  shop  near  another  of  the  eame  kind  already  esta- 
bliahed.  Not  to  dwell  upon  its  obvious  advantages,  it  must 
form  a  aferikiug  feature  in  the  general  beauty  of  the  towns 
•I'd  cities, 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  has  compelled  all  ranks 
™  Japan  to  circumscribe  the  size  and  magniiieoiice  of 
their  houses-  Constnictetl  of  wood,  the  houses  of  private 
PAROUS  never  exceed  six  kins,  or  forty-four  feet  three 
intiheg  in  height;  indeed,  they  seldoin  build  them  ao  high, 
^«S3  they  ai"©  designed  also  Icr  warehouses.  Even  the 
Police  of  the  Dai'ri,  of  the  aecular  monarch,  and  of  the 
''mcwa  and  lords,  are  not  above  one  story  high.  The 
atory  in  gencT^l  is  very  low,  and  used  chiefly  for 
away  hou^hold  goods, 
ut  if  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  be  not  so  large,  lofty, 
*!■  80  substantially  built  as  ours,  they  are,  on  tiie  other 
*^d,  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  neatness,  cleanliness, 
*^d  for  their  curious  furniture  and  ornaments,  which  tliey 
liav©  admii'ahly  adapted  in  size  and  design  to  the  dimen- 
*OBii,  of  theii'  apartments.  Instead  of  partition- walls  to 
^^vjde  their  room  a,  they  have  folding  soreena,  made  of 
^''^ioiired  or  gilt  ]*aperj  and  Itdd  into  wooden  frames,  which 
^^  he  put  up  or  removed  at  pleasure,  to  enlarge  the 
"Oomg  or  noake  them  naiTOwer,  according  to  their  fancy 
*r  convenience. 

The  floors  are  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
irtreet,  and  are  all  made  of  boards,  neatly  covered  with 
i&ata,  made  of  rushes  and  rice  straw,  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  the  borders  curiously  fringed,  embroidered,  or 
otherwise  neatly  adorned.  By  imperial  edict  pstabMshing 
:  custom  of  the  land,  all  mats  are  of  the  sam«  size  in 

poJ-ta  of  the  empire  ;  namely,  one  kin,  or  seven  feet 
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four  iBclteB  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  kin,  or  three 
feet  eight  incliea  aud  a  qu3.rter  in  width.  All  the  lower 
part  of  the  house^  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  aeootid 
stoiy,  if  there  be  any,  the  windows,  posta,  and  pasaages 
are  curiously  ptuuted  and  varnished  The  windows  are 
of  light  frames,  which  mjiy  be  taken  out,  and  put  and  alid 
behiod  each  other  at  pleasure,  and  are  divided  into 
squares  like  our  panes  of  glass,  and  covered  with  oiled 
paper,  mica,  aud  sheila;  glass  windows  are  unknowiL 
TJie  (Jeilinga  are  neatly  covered  with  giit  or  aOver- 
coloured  paper,  eml^ellished  with  flowers ;  and  the  acreena 
which  serve  as  partitions  are  oftea  curiously  i>ainfced,  Aa 
furniture  ia  cheap,  and  the  people  take  a  delight  in 
adornment,  every  part  of  the  house  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  aa  convenient  for  the  purposes  intended. 

A  case,  with  latticed  or  wire  doors,  to  contain  tlie  fine 
articles  of  earthenware,  a  fi-araework  with  hooks  and 
shelves  to  suspend  iron  utensils  or  wooden  ware,  or  a 
moveable  case  of  drawers  to  hold  silka,  fine  lacquered 
ware,  or  airailar  goods,  constitute  nearly  all  the  fiirniture 
of  the  ehopsv  Apothecaries'  shops  are  hung  with  glided 
jsigna  and  paper  placards  setting  forth  the  variety  and 
virtu ea  of  their  medicines,  some  of  which  ai-e  described  as 
hr'ougiit  from  Europe.  The  partition  which  separates  the 
shop  frotn  the  dwelling  is  aometimea  closed,  but  more 
nftually  open  j  and  a  customer  has,  generally  speaking,  aa 
much  to  do  with  the  mistress  as  the  master  of  the 
estal>lishnient,  When  he  enters,  his  straw-aaud&ls  are 
always  left  on  the  ground  as  he  steps  on  the  mats  and 
squats  down  to  look  at  the  goods,  which  are  then  spread 
out  on  the  floor.  A  foreigner  had  need  of  some  thoughtM- 
neS3  iu  this  particular,  as  it  is  an  annoyance  to  a  Japanese 
to  have  his  mata  soiled  hy  dirty  feet  or  broken  through 
by  coarse  Ehoe.'j. 

The  signs  of  the  shop.9  are  inscribed  on  the  paper 
windows  and  doors,  in  various  well-known  devices  and 
cyphers,  either  in  Chinese  or  Japanese  characters.  "  The 
shopmen  at  Hakodadi,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  American 
Expedition,  "were  at  first  very  shy,  and  showed    but 
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little  disposition  to  sell  their  goods  to  tte  Americana; 
but  Tvlveii  they  became  somewhat  moi'e  familinr  with  the 
atiimgers,  the  charact-eristic  eagerness  of  tratlesraen  de- 
veloped itself  to  the  full,  and  the  Hakodadi  merchants 
aho-wed  themaelves  aa  clever  at  their  hueiness  ii3  any 
Chatliatn -street  or  Bowery  salesman  with  us.  They 
bustled  about  the  raised  platform  upon  which  they  were 
perch edj  pulled  out  the  drawers  arranged  on  the  walls, 
and  displayed  their  goods  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  catching  the  eye  and 
pleasing  the  taste  of  a  passing  American.  They  were 
always  very  jealous,  howeveiv  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
were  exceedingly  annoyed  if  any  of  their  purchaaerB 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  which  was  their  ti'ading  sanc- 
tum, and  as  carefully  guarded  against  iutrusiou  aa  the 
*  behind  the  counter'  of  a  New  York  shopman.  The  pur- 
chaser ordiioarily  stood  under  the  roof,  on  the  ground,  in 
the  space  which  intervened  between  the  aide  walk  and 
the  elevated  ahop-floor.  Some  of  the  more  impatient  and 
intrusive  Yankees,  howeverj,  woidd  occasionidly  spring 
up,  and  pulling  out  the  goods,  liandle  them  very  uiicere- 
monioualy  ;  not^  howeverj  without  a  serious  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  sellei's,  who  soraetiiues  were  so  annoyed  that 
official  complaints  were  made  by  them  to  t!ie  authorities. 
The  shopkeepers  bad  dwaya  a  fixed  price  for  their  goods, 
aiid  all  attempts  to  heat  them  down  were  useless^  and 
were  generally  rebuked  by  an  expression  of  displeasure," 
The  roof  is  covered  with  ptanks,  sMcgles  of  wood, 
very  thick,  and  heavy  brown  tiles  laid  in  a  guttet* 
form.  When  shLnglea  are  mmd,  they  are  fastened  by 
means  of  pegs  made  of  bamboo,  or  kept  in  their  places  by 
long  slips  of  board,  which  have  rows  of  large  pebbles  put 
upon  them  to  prevent  their  removal.  The  gtones,  how- 
ever,  are  intended  to  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
hastening  the  melting  of  the  anow  in  winter.  For  a 
similarly  provident  reason,  the  roof  i*ests  u]>on  thick, 
strong,  and  heavy  beama,  as  large  as  can  be  prociu-ed,  and 
the  second  story  is  generally  built  stronger  and  more 
substantial  than  the  first.     "  This  they  do  by  reason  of 
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the  frequejit  earth fjuakee  which  happen  in  this  country ; 
hecaiiise  they  observe  that,  in  case  of  a  violent  shock,  the 
pressvtre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  upon  the  lower, 
which  is  built  much  lighter,  keeps  the  whole  from  being 
overthrown."  If  experieuce  has  cotLvinced  them  of  this 
fectj  our  established  theory  of  stability  Id  eomiexiou  witb 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  clearly  at  fault. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aiidden  shock  of  an  earthquake 
would  cause  the  lighter  story  to  yield,  and  sf>  pi-eserve  the 
building ;  but  this  does  not  explain  the  necessity  for 
making  it  toivheavy.  The  outeides  of  the  houses  are 
commonly  covered  with  plaster.  The  rear  of  the  building 
i"i  appropriatetl  to  the  family.  Here  the  domestic  operar 
tions  are  all  carried  on  ;  here  the  family  take  their  meals 
in  the  day  ;  here,  ou  the  same  mats,  do  they  sleep  at 
night  It  is  the  •*  drawiug-room "  for  vinitoru  and  the 
uuraeiy  for  children,  and  sometimes  the  kitchen. 

In  almost  every  house  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing)  with  a  tub  in  it.  Tliia  generally 
looks  towards  the  yard  ;  and,  as  cleanliness  is  one  gre«t 
cbaractuiistic  of  the  Japaneae,  they  are  constantly  washing 
in  the  moat  open  manner^ — the  women  quietly  sitting  iu 
tuhs  in  front  of  their  doors,  washing  themselves  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  traffic  and  the  business  thi'migh  the 
street  going  on  paat  them  as  usual.  In  Jeddo  and  all  the 
lai'ge  towns  there  are  large  bathing  estahliahments,  in 
which  men,  women,  and  children  enjoy  the  bath  pro- 
mi  acuou  sly,  decentlyj  and  without  shame.  The  doors  are 
open  to  the  passer-by,  and  present  a  curious  spectacle, 
more  especially  if  the  inmates  of  both  sexes  rush  to  it  to 
gaze  at  himj,  as  he  rides  blushingly  past — not  being  a, 
Japanese. 

W©  cannot  say  here  that  in  the  times  of  innocence 
morals  are  so  pure  that  nothing  is  indecent.  We  cannot 
refer  to  the  siinplicity  of  the  ancients — Telemachus,  for 
instance,  at  Piloa,  imdre^ed,  bathed,  and  perhimed  by  the 
King's  daughter  ;  or  to  Ruth  approaching  Boaz,  ag  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  naked- 
ness in  aonie  countries  is  the  proof  of  modesty.     In  si 
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Icoimtry  of  India  I  Lave  read  o{,  only  courteza.1^3  put  on 
fgamients  by  way  of"  allurementa  to  men.  The  arts, 
[flculptvire  and  painting,  know  not  sliame^  and  are,  it  seeins, 
^ above  the  Uw3  of  modesty.  Veaus,  the  Grac^,  and  the 
Greek  Slave  (that  '*  white  thunder,"  I  think  it  waa  called 
by  a,  strong-minded  woman),  ma.y  he  viewed  without  a 
bluah,  Helvetius  was  of  opinion  that  we  are  ashamed 
to  be  naked  betamse  we  are  accnstoined  to  dress.  But 
clearly  the  Japanese,  in  tliia  paiticularj  are  not  modest. 
Tho  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  aexes,  whiltst  bathing,  in 
Japan  need  not  remind  us  of  scenes  at  Boulogne,  Rama- 
gate,  and  Margate  exactly  ;  indeed,  as  with  ng,  it  is  said 
liot  to  he  a  general  practice  throughout  the  country,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  the  Japanese  of  the  lower  orders  are, 
notwithatanding  their  mornl  superiority  to  moat  Oriental 
nations,  a  lewd  people.  Apart  from  the  hafching  scenes, 
there  is  enough  in  the  popiilar  litera,ture,  with  its  ob- 
scene pictorial  illustrations^  to  prove  a  licentiousness 
of  taste  and  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  the  popular 
tioii  that  is  not  only  disgustingly  intruaive,  hut  disgrace- 
fully indicative  of  foul  corruption.*  I  suppose,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  fact,  we  muat  remember  our  own 
Holywell 'Sti*eet  and  other  "institutions"  included  or  not 
in  the  provisions  of  Lord  Campheil's  Act,  and  the  curious 
ion  which  it  provoked. 
The  gable-ends,  as  in  Dutch  houses,  face  towards  the 
^t,  and  the  roofa,  projecting  to  some  distance,  servo  as 
a  cover  and  shade  to  the  doors.  All  the  roofa  of  the 
houses  in  front  are  topped  with  what  at  first  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  curious  chimney  wrapped  in  straw,  but 
which  upon  examination  turns  out  to  be  a  tub,  pi*otected 
by  ita  covering  of  straw  from  the  weather,  and  kei)t  con- 
stantly filled  with  water,  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  shingled 
roof  in  case  of  lire,  by  means  of  a  broom,  which  is  always 
placed  at  hand  to  be  ready  for  the  occasion.  In  addition 
to  the  tubs,  there  are  wooden  cisterns  ranged  along  the 
streetSj  and  fire-engines  in  conataiit  readiness.     These  are 
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conatmcted  much  on  the  plan  of  oixraj  but  are  deficient 
in  that  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  air-charolwr, 
and  consequently  they  throw  the  water,  not  with  a  oofl- 
tin«ou3  stream,  but  in  ahortj  quick  jets. 

Fire-alarms,  made  of  a  thick  piece  of  plank,  himg  en 
posts  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  protected  by « 
small  roofing,  which  are  struck  by  the  watchnittn  in  case 
of  a  EvQ  breaking  out,  bIiow  the  anxious  fears  of  tba 
inhftbitautfl.* 

Trusty  and  nuraeroua  watchmen  are  stationed  at  ftU 
pliicea  early  in  the  eveoing.     '•  The  watch  was  double  st 
Jed  do,**  says  Thunherg,  "  that  m,  one  of  them  only  gayfi 
intelligence  with  respect  to  the  hour,  which  was  done  by 
striking  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other.     The* 
strokes  were  giTen  very  freqiiently,  and  almost  at  e^eiy 
house,  by  the  watch  as  they  went  their  rounds.     The  two 
last  strokes  followed  very  quick  upon  each  other,  for  a 
token  that  no  more  were  to  be  exj'Mected.     Such  a  watclj 
was  kept  for  the  most  part  in  every  street.     The  other 
watch  is  particularly  appointed  for  the   prevention  of 
fires,  and  is  known  by  the  circumytance  of  his  dragging 
along  the  streets  a  cleft  bamboo,  or  an  iron  bar,  in  tba 
Tipper  part  of  which  there  is  an  iron  ring  that  produces 
a  singular  and  disagreeable  sound.     At  the  end  of  every 
street,  where  it  can  be  shut  with  gates,  there  is  always  a 
high  ladder,  on  which  the  watch  can  mount,  to  see  if 
there  be  anywhere  an  appearance  of  fire.     In    a  great 
many  places  are  erected,  near  the  houses,  store-rooms  of 
stone  that  are  fire-proof,  in  which  merchandize  and  fur- 
nitvire  may  be  saved.     On  the  sides  of  these  1  observed 
several  large  iron  hooks  fixed  in  the  wall,  which  served 
to  baiig  wet  mats  on,  and  hy  that  means  to  moderate 
the  force  of  the  fire, 

"Aa  the  hooses  are  Yery  liable  to  take  fire,  conflagra- 
tioua  very  often  happen  in  Jed  do  which  lay  waste  whole 
rows  of  houses  and  entire  streets.     During  our  stay  here 


•   [/nited  States  Ki'pcdiii^JTi,  corresponding  in  every  way  with  the 
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fires  broke  out  several  times,  but  were  very  soon  exthi- 
guished.  Our  ambassador  gave  us  the  history  of  a  ter- 
rible fire  whicb  happened  during  hia  ataj  here  in  the 
'jnonth  of  April,  1772.  The  fire  broke  out  at  twelve 
o*clock  at  noon,  and  lasted  till  eight  m  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  insomuch  that  the  devaatation  made 
by  it  extended  six  leag\ies  in  length  and  three  in  breadth." 
These  figures  must  be  exaggerated,  aa  the  whole  city  of 
Jeddo  is  stated  to  be  about  sixteen  miles  long  by  twelve 
^  breadth. 

The  hoiisea  of  country  people  and  husbandmen  coDsiHt 
©f  four  low  wallsj  covered  with  a  thatched  or  shingled 
roof,  the  thatch  being  often  overgrown  with  a  fertile  crop 
lOf  vegetahles  and  gi^ass,  tlie  see  da  of  which  have  been 
deposited  by  vagrant  crows.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
house  the  floor  ia  somewhut  raiaed,  and  there  is  placed 
the  hearthj  the  rest  is  covered  with  neat  mafca,  aa  in  all 
other  hotises.  Indeed  the  mat  la  everything  to  tlie 
Japfl.nes&  Upon,  the  mat  people  sit  to  take  their  meals, 
"to  sell  their  wares,  to  smoke  their  pipes,  to  converse  with 
their  friends,  aud  lie  down  at  night,  without  undressing 
themselvea,  to  go  to  aleep  ;  adding,  however,  a  quilted 
mat  for  a  coverlid,  and  the  equivocal  comfort  of  an  oblong 
lacquered  piece  of  wood,  or  hard  box,  for  a  pillow. 

Behind  the  street-door  the  rich  hang  a  barred  lattice 
of  bamboo,  the  poor  suspend  rows  of  coarse  ropea,  made 
of  straw,  to  hide  the  inmates  from  passing  observation. 
*'  As  to  houiiehold  goods,"  says  Kampfer,  speaking  of  the 
poor  country  people  and  husbandmen,  "they  have  but 
few.  Many  children  and  great  poverty  is  generally 
■what  they  are  posseased  of;  and  yet  with  some  Hmall 
provision  of  rice,  plants,  and  roots,  they  live  content  anil 
happy." 

Afl  squatting,  not  sitting,  is  almost  the  invariable  prac- 
tice, there  seema  no  occasion  foi-  chairaj  although  they  are 
fiometimeii  found,  and  invariably  supplied  ou  state  occa- 
.hIohb.  These  are,  however,  clumsy  contrivances,  with 
coarse  leathern  seats,  and  a  framework  like  that  of  the 
common  camp-fltool,  which  is  readily  folded  up  when  not 
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used.  At  the  newnt  Amertcau  conferences  with  the 
Japanese,  the  suhordjnate  officers,  hoth  American  and 
JapanesSj  wore  seated  on  sedaua  or  benches,  covered  with 
rod  era i>e,  whilst  the  CowDHodore  aacl  the  highest  native 
dignitaries  were  honoured  witli  stools,  which  occasionally 
had  the  comfortable  addition  of  arraa  and  backs  to  them. 

The  national  jwsture  of  all  classes,  however,  in  Japan, 
when  at  reat,  ia  crtmichiiig,  either  upon  the  knees,  or  on 
the  haunches,  with  their  legs  crossed.  The  latter  is  com- 
mon among  the  lower  classes,  and  Ls  pronounced  by  the 
fashionables  as  decidedly  vulgar. 

Tablen  are  not  generally  used,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
public  entei-taiumeuta  given  to  the  Americaji  officers,  the 
narrow  red  crape-covered  benches  were  appropriated  for 
the  spread  of  the  festst^  the  dishes  being  raided  to  the 
proper  height  for  the  guest  by  means  of  the  ordinaiy 
lacquered  stands  of  a  foot  in  height  and  fourteen  inches 
square.  The  Japanese  eat  from  thea©  raised  trays  while 
squatting  on  their  mats,  and  the  apparently  unsocial 
mode  thm  obtains  of  each  person  taking  his  food  by 
himself 

Some  lacquered  cups,  bowls,  and  porcelain  vessels,  the 
invariable  chopsticks — after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese— 
and  an  occasional  earthenware  spoon,  comprise  the  or- 
dinary utensils  used  in  eating.  They  drink  their  soupa 
dii'ectly  out  of  the  bowl,  aa  a  hungry  cMld — seizing  with 
their  chopsticks  the  piccee  of  fish  which  are  generally 
floating  in  the  liquid.  Their  teakettles,  which  are  alwavs 
at  hand,  simmering  over  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  are  made 
of  bronze,  silver,  or  fire-proof  earthenware. 

There  are  no  fireplaces  and  chimneys  in  the  houses  of 
the  Japanese.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  common  sitting- 
room  there  is  a  square  hole,  built  in  with  tiles  and  filled 
with  sand,  in  which  a  charcoal  fire  is  always  kept  burning, 
and  suspended  above  is  the  teakettle,  supported  by  a 
tripod  There  is  thus  constantly  a  supply  of  hot  water 
for  making  tea,  which  is  invariably  handed  to  the  visitor 
on  his  arrival — for  the  Japaoese  are  modei*ate  eaters,  but 
great  di'inkera,  though  genemlly  a  sober  nation.     "  Ten*- 
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perat^  cibum  sumuni,  iaryiim  bilmnt,''^  said  St,  Fraiicls 
Xavier  of  tliem  three  hundred  years  ago,* 

Their  tea  is  prepared  aa  with  ua,  but  very  weak,  and 
not  ordinarily  sweetened,  Tlie  cup  is  generally  of  porce- 
lain, with  a  woodeu  lacquered  coyer. 

The  better  housses  aro  warmed,  but  very  imperfectly, 
by  metal  brasders,  placed  on  lacquered  standa,  coutaining 
burning  charcoal,  which  are  moved  readily  from  room  to 
room,  as  they  may  be  reqtiiretL  They  havoj  therefore, 
much  to  leai-n  of  ua  in  thia  important  mattffr — the  l^ou- 
Btruction  of  a  chimney  and  the  heartli — ^inveutious  peculiar 
to  the  western  branch  of  the  great  and  doininant  race  to 
wMch  we  belong. 

In  the  cottages  of  the  poor  there  ie  hut  little  ven- 
tilation, from  their  small  size — no  issue  for  the  smoke — 
and  the  burning  charcoal  in  the  fixed  central  fireplace 
beoomea  a  great  nuisance.  In  the  more  pretentiouB  esta^ 
blishments,  where  there  ia  plenty  of  space,  aud  holea  in 
the  roof  or  in  the  walla  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  whUe 
the  chaiTMal  ia  not  brought  in  until  it  ia  perfectly  ignited, 
this  mode  of  heating  the  aj^rtmenta  ia  more  endurable. 

Ifc  is  obvious  that  the  poorer  classes  must  suffer  much 
frctm  the  wintry  weather — -indeed,  we  are  assured  that 
they  keep  much  within  doora,  huddled  about  their  mengre 
fires  in  their  hovels,  which,  without  chimneys,  and  with 
but  a  scant  light  from  the  paper  windows,  are  exceedingly 
cold,  gloomy,  and  comfortless.  The  rich  strive  to  tnake 
themselves  comfortable  by  enveloping  their  bodies  in 
nUttierotifl  warm  robea  ;  but,  neverthelessj  they  constantly 
oomplflin  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

It  is  by  the  charcotd.  fires,  in  the  centre  of  the  sitting- 
apartment,  where  the  water  for  tea  ia  boiled,  sundry 
small  dbhes  cooked,  and  their  saki  heated.  The  saki  is 
their  ale,  an  intoxicating  hquor,  fermented  fi-om  rice  in- 
stead of  malt :  the  Americans  call  it  "  a  sort  of  whisky ."+ 

•  Epi^t.  Jap.,  27- 

t  Whether  the  western  races  invented  ale  for  themaelveB  I  know 
not :  certain  it  is  th&i  the  aDCient  Egyptiaiis  mailo  and  drank  it, 
luing^  lupinefl  inutead  of  hops  far  the  Uaroar  and  the  keeping. 
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In  lai^e  establishmeota  there  is  a  kitchen  besides,  where 
the  fkniily  cookmg  is  oflfected ;  tliese  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  a.  stoTe,  like  an  ordiimiy  French  cooking 
apjraratuii,  in  which  wood  b  oflen  burued  ;  but  this  is  an 
article  which  they  are  very  ecouomical  in  using. 

Contiguous  to  the  houses  they  have  large  fireproof  ware- 
houses, used  for  the  atoi^ge  of  valuable  goods.  They  are 
built  with  a  great  deal  more  care  than  the  ordinary  shops 
and  other  biiildings,  and  have  walla  two  feet  thick,  made 
of  dried  mud  and  pebbles,  and  fiwed  with  stone,  whilst 
their  roofs  are  securely  eonstnacted  of  earthen  tiles. 
These  warehouses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  the 
upper  one  having  window-shutters  of  wood,  sheathed  with 
iron.  Their  exterior  is  sometimea  covered  ■w-ith  a  coat  of 
fine  plaster,  which,  with  their  substantial  structure,  giv^ 
them  a  neatness  and  solidity  of  aspect  which  contrast 
greatly  with  the  flimsy,  stained  look  of  the  ordinarj 
houses.  They  ai-e  used  for  the  storage  of  valuable  goods 
to  be  protected  fi*om  fire.* 

After  what  has  been  previoualy  said,  the  reader  will 
not  he  surpiiaed  to  find  that  the  Jajjanese  consider  a 
garden  as  indispenaable  to  their  comfort — if  they  can 
afford  it.  The  love  of  plants  and  flowei-a,  like  that  of 
dumb  animals,  ia  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  huirian  clia- 
i-acteristic  j  the  Japanese  are  largely  endowed  with  this 
propensity.  If  there  be  not  room  enough  for  a  garden, 
they  have  at  least  an  old  tiografted  plum-ti-ee,  cherry  pr 
apricot- tree  ;  and  the  older,  the  more  crooked  and  moD- 
stroua,  the  greater  value  they  put  upon  it.  They  let  the 
branches  grow  into  the  rooms,  and  make  a  pet  of  it  fondly- 
They  trim  and  check  it  to  two  or  three  brancheSj  to  mai^^ 
it  bear  larger  flowers — caring  nothing  for  the  fruit. 

Like  many  or  mogt  of  our  poor  and  even  well-tti-*^° 
suburbans,  who  have  not  room  enough  for  a  garden  or 
tree^  they  have  at  least  an  opening  or  window,  hefor^ 
which  they  place  a  flower-pot  ov  two,  and  a  small  "  ti\ii> 
of  gold  and  silver  fish. 


*  United  Siatea  ^scpedilion,  KEmpfer,  and  o  there. 
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''fell .-washed  and  cleaned,  aTiid  tliose  of  the  same  kind  laid 
*<^ether  in  beds  or  with  gravel,  which  is  swept  daily,  and 
^^i  to  admiration;  the  large  stones  heing  laid  id  the 
^ididle  as  a  path  to  walk  on  without  iujuring  the  gravel— 
^^'e  whole  "  in  a  seeming  but  ingenious  confusion.*'  Per- 
^'^pa  you  pei'ceive  some  few  flower-bearing  shrubs,  appa- 
"^•itly  planted  all  in  confviaion,  but  upon  minute  exami- 
^'^tiow,  you  discover  that  certain  rules  of  conti-ast  in 
"^Wr  or  other  peculiarities  have  really  made  a  design  of 
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the  distribution.     In  the  micUt  of  the  clump  there  ia 
prohably  a  Sagiier,  that  ia,  aonje  outlaudiah,  or  acarci^  or 
dwarf  tree  worthy  of  observation.     Yonder  ia  a  small 
rock,  or  a  hill,  made  in  imitation  of  nature,   curiotialjf 
adorned  with  birds  and  insects  ciist  in  bmas,  and  placed 
between  the  rock-wort ;  or  perbapB  it  is  the  model  of  a 
temple,  built,  as  it  were,  on  a  remarkable  eminence,  or 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  very  pleasant  spot — a 
are  all  their  temples — and  a  small  rivulet  is  made  to  g«dl 
and  run  down  the  atones  with  a  pleasant  murmur,  «I1 
well  contrived  and  proportioned,  and  in  accurate  imita- 
tion of  nature,     A  small  thicket  or  miniature  forest  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  or  mono  tain  startles  you  with  its  rescrs- 
blance  to  the  scenes  yoxi  have  admired  at  a  distance;  «iifi 
yet  the  gardener  has  done  it  all  by  merely  selecticg  suci 
trees  as  will  grow  close  together,  and  planting  and  cutting 
them  according  to  theii'  size,  nature,  and  the  colour  d 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  vaiT 
accurately  imitate  a  natural  wood  or  foi-est.     Lastly,  there 
is  a  cistern  or  pond  stocked  with  various  fishes,  Buxrouwlei 
with  appropriate  plants  in  eijual  variety.     It  need  not  b© 
mentioned  that  to  effect  all  this  there  are  professed  gar- 
deners in  Japan  who  make  a  stvtdy  of  their  business,  s^^ 
who,  by  such  proficiency,  would  be  invaluable  amoii^ 
us  to  make  the  most  of  the  ufleleaa  "  gardens"  said  to  te 
attached  to  our  suburban  "  vTlIaa." 

Before  interminable,  uaefiilj  and  disastrous  railro^i* 
changed  "  Merry  England"  into  one  huge  electric  rod  or 
conductor — and  thereby  decidedly  influencing  all  her  in- 
habitants, physically,  and  therefore  aocially  and  morally 
— hostelriea  and  iims  were  indeed  something  pleasant  to 
think  of.  We  journeyed  to  enjoy  them.  Now-a-dnj* 
we  rush  to  our  "  des^tination,"  as  we  obey  our  **  destinj"— 
Heaven  only  knows  how — but  certainly  conifortlesa  bs^ 
blindly — seeing  nothing  but  what  the  eye,  however  iB* 
terested,  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy;  hearing  nothing  W 
a  clatter  which  makes  deafness  a  blessing.  Hosteiries 
and  travelling  in  Japan  are  a  curious  study. 
,    In  all  the  chief  villages  and  hamlets  you  will 
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,  whi&h  is  the  raonopoly  of  the  lord  of  the 
or.  Here  at  all  times  are  kept  in  readiness,  at  fixed 
es,  horses,  footmen,  portet-s,  and  norinions — the  porb- 
.  carfiage  of  Japan.  The  uoritiion  is,  in  fact,  a  ainall 
m,  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  big  enough  for  one  per- 
oouveniently  to  sit  or  lie  in,  cui'ioualy  platted  of  fine, 
1,  split  bambooa,  aometiniea  ''japanned"  and  finely 
nted,  with  a  small  folding-door  on  each  aide^  sometimes 
nail  window  before  and  behind,  the  roof  being  covered 
k  varnished  paper.  Occasionally  it  is  fitted  up  for 
convenience  of  aleeping  in  it  during  a  journey.  It 
sai'ried  by  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  men,  according  to 
I  quality  of  the  traveller.  If  the  traveller  be  a  prince 
lord  of  a  provincej  the  poi'ters  eairry  the  pole  ou  the 
Das  of  their  hands  ;  otherwise  they  lay  it  upon  their 
Ktidera,  These  porters,  or  norinion-men,  are  all  dad 
the  same  livery,  with  the  coEit-of-tirms  or  iiiaignia  of 
sir  masters — a  subject  on  whiuh  more  anoa.  They  are 
intervals  relieved  by  others,  who,  meanwhile,  walk  by 
3  side  of  the  vehicle.  Of  coarae  there  h  a  style  in  the 
Itobtraent,  according  to  rank,  as  amongst  ourselves— 
iipttions  or  magnificent,  or  plain  and  simple.  JCango, 
"  basketj,"  being  the  name  of  the  latter  :  norimon  aig- 
ying  '*  a  place  to  sit  in,"  Both  sorts,  however,  vary 
auoh  Inaensible  degrees,  from  the  plainest  to  the  most 
"ioiis,  that  a  fine  kango  (»n  icarcely  be  difitingnished 
m  a  plain  and  simple  norimon,  except  by  the  pole — the 
ft  oi"  the  former  being  moaay  and  uniform,  whilst  that 
the  latter  is  larger,  cui'ioualy  adorned,  and  hollow — 
Ug  formed  of  four  thin  boaixls,  neatly  joined  together 
the  form  of  a  wide  arch,  and  much  lighter  than  it 
lears  to  be,  Princes  and  great  lords  show  their  rank 
1  nobility  in  other  respects,  but  especially  by  the 
gtb  and  width  of  the  poles  of  their  norimons.  As 
pingst  ns,  snobs  and  upstarts  aflifect  "  a  gi'and  set  out," 
i  elongate  their  poles  preposterously  ;  but  then  Ja- 
lese  custom  and  prescription  may  be  set  in  motion 
inat  the  "aweH"^the  magistrate,  if  called  upon,  will 
orcetbe  abbreviation  of  the  pole — not  without  a  severe 
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reprimand,  and  perhaps  considerable  punishment  in  the 
bargain.  As  the  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate,  perhaps  the  least  he  would  do  would  b«e 
to  place  one  of  the  portere  within  the  vehicle,  and  make 
the  pretender  tackle  to  the  pole,  or  condemn  him  to  nse 
a  kango.  These  are  not  unlike  a  tiaaket  with  a  rotiaii 
hottom  and  flat  roof.  They  are  naed  for  carrying  travel- 
lers over  rocks  and  mountains  which  are  not  easily 
pasaed  oti  horseback.  Three  men  are  appointed  for  every 
if  an  go,  and  they  have  euough  to  do.* 

The  nature  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  other 
vehicles  for  general  use.  Loads  ai-e  Kometimes  conveyed 
on  ciirs,  but  ofbener  on  the  backs  of  men,  horse&,  and 
o&eu.  It  is  only  in  the  environs  of  Meako  and  a  few 
other  places  tliat  such  cars  or  carts  are  seen  ;  they  Irnvt 
only  three  vi^heels,  two  behind  and  one  before,  which 
probably  suggested  our  Bath  or  invalid  chairs,  latterlv 
imitated  by  the  **  perambulator,"  which  is  voted  a  nui- 
sance by  "  the  public/'  but  found  to  be  extremely  conve- 
nient to  nursemaidB.  Some  of  these  carta  have  but  two 
wheels  j  and,  for  the  presei'vation  of  the  roads,  they  mBst 
travel  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thoroughfare ;  and 
to  prevent  all  "  stoppages,"  they  must  start  in  the  morning 
and  return  during  the  afternoon.  The  princes  and  most 
distinguished  people  have  carriages  which  resemble  our 
old-fashioned  ones,  and  were  introduced  into  Japan  ty 
the  Dutch,  They  are  often  drawn  by  horses,  but  for  tie 
most  part  by  oxen. 

The  Japanese  mode  of  using  the  horse  is  very  singular. 
In  the  first  place,  like  the  porters,  he  is  shod  with  atra*- 
slippers  instead  of  iron.  These  horae-shoes  are  merely 
twisted  straw,  provided  with  ropea,  likewise  of  ati-aw,  to  tie 
them  about  the  horae's  feet.  Of  course  they  are  soon 
worn  out  on  the  stony  and  slippery  roads,  and  must  often 
be  changed  for  new  ones.  For  this  purpose,  the  men 
that  look  after  the  horses  al  ways  cany  a  competent  stock 
of  such  shoes  tied  to  the  baggage.     Poor  children  on  the 
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K)ad,  however,  offer  them  for  sale,  a  mode  of  heggiDg 
l^hich  haa  its  carrespondenees  in  our  own  couutiy. 
Kampfer  Teutwrea  a  piece  of  wit  anent  this  matter : — - 
'  Heuce,"  saja  he,  "  it  may  be  said  that  this  couutry  hath 
tnore  farriers  than  perhaps  any  other,  though  in  iiict  it 
bath  i^one  at  all." 

The  Bitddle  is  of  wood,  very  plain,  with  a  cualiion 
nndemeathj  and  a  caparison  hehind,  lying  upon  the  horse'a 
back,  with  the  ti-aveller's  coat  of  arms  stitched  upon  it. 
Another  piece  of  cloth  hanga  down  on  each  side,  as  a, 
Safeguard  to  the  horse,  to  keep  it  from  being  dauhed  with 
rfirtj  both  pieces  being  tied  together  looisely  under  thd 
horse's  belly,  The  head  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
bmall  strings  to  defend,  it,  particularly  its  eyes,  from  tho 
flies,  which  seem  to  he  as  troublesome  im  Japan  as  in 
Iceland.  The  neck,  breast,  and  other  parts  ai'e  hung 
HJIp  small  bells.  The  saddle^  not  unlike  the  Swedish 
RCk'Sacldle,  is  girded  on  the  horse  with  a  poitral  or 
►reast-leather,  and  has  a  crupper.  As  two  poruiauteaua 
feiust  he  carriedt  there  are  latchetg  on  each  side  of  the 
laddle  to  secure  them,  or  rather,  the  trunks  are  tied 
together  and  flung  on  the  horse'a  back,  one  on  each  aide, 
both  being  further  secured  by  means  of  an  ado/ski^  that 
is,  a  long  box  or  trunk  laid  over  them,  and  tied  to  the 
■addle  with  thongs.  Over  the  whole  they  spread  a 
eoveringj  or  rather  bedding,  with  broad  aashes,  the  middle 
cavity  being  filled  with  some  soft  stuff,  aa  the  traveller'^ 
Beat,  where  he  aits,  as  it  were  upon  a  table,  tailor-faHhion, 
cross-legged,  or  extending  his  eontinuationa  along  tho 
horse's  neck,  just  as  he  pleaaes  or  fin  da  most  con\'enient. 
Of  course,  under  audi  eircumatances,  the  rider  must  ait 
tight  in  the  middle,  and  not  lean  too  much  on  either  side, 
Which  would  either  upset  the  horse  or  himself  and  hia 
baggage ;  in  going  up-hill  or  down,  the  footmen  and 
jrooms  support  the  trmiks  for  fear  of  an  accident. 

The  Japanese  mode  of  mounting  a  horse  is  peculiar, 
rhe  rider  mounts  and  alights,  not  on  one  side,  after  our 
&i,BhioUj  but  by  the  horse'a  breast,  a  mode  which  is  said 
K)  be  very  troublesome  for  stiff  legs  ',  indeed  one  cannot 
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form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  feat  at  all.  The  Japanese 
^y  that  their  object  in  thus  monnting  is  to  do  honour  to 
the  noble  animal.  Truly  he  ia  one  of  the  best  Mends  of 
man,  and  the  worst  used ;  bat  if  he  be  selfi&h  like  our- 
selves, he  has  the  consolation  to  see,  if  he  can  ohserTe^ 
that  man  treats  man,  bis  human  horse,  quite  as  badly. 
The  horsee  are  unsaddled  and  nnladen  in  an  instant; 
having  removed  the  upper  covering,  they  need  only  untie 
a  latchet  or  two,  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  and  the 
whole  baggage  fall»  down  at  once.  The  latchets,  thongs, 
and  gii'ths  ai'e  all  broad  and  strong,  made  of  cotton,  ainJ 
very  neatly  worked,  with  small  oblong  cylindrical  pieces 
of  wood  at  both  ends,  which  are  of  great  use  to  atraiii 
the  latcheta  and  tie  the  load  securely. 

The  Japanese  traveller  wears  veiy  wide  breeches, 
tapering  towards  the  end,  and  slit  on  both  sidei  to  tuck 
in  the  ends  of  their  large  long  gowns,  which  would  othe^ 
wise  he  troublesome  in  walking  and  riding.  Some  wear 
a  short  coat  or  cloak  over  the  breechea.  Instead  of 
stockings  they  tie  a  broad  ribbon  round  their  legs.  Or- 
dinary servants,  the  rorinion-bearers  and  pikemen,  wear 
no  breeches,  and  tuck  their  gowns  up  to  their  belt; 
thereby  exposing  their  naked  bodies,  which  they  saj 
they  have  do  reason  to  be  ashamed  of. 

A  Japanese  on  horseback,  tucked  up  after  tbis  fasHoo, 
makes  a  veiy  comical  figure  at  a  distance.  He  is  n&ta' 
rally  short  and  thick  ;  hut  when  he  gets  on  his  large  liitt» 
wide  breeches  and  cloEik,  and  perches  cross-legged  on  he 
seat,  he  appears  broader  than  long. 

Upon  the  road  they  ride  one  by  one.  Merchants  hwe 
their  horses,  with  their  heavy  baggage  packed  up  in  two 
or  three  bales,  led  before  them.  Aa  to  the  bridle,  tbc 
traveller  has  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  the  horae  ia  Iwl 
by  one  of  his  footmen,  who  walks  at  the  horse's  right 
side,  cloBc  to  the  head,  and  together  with  his  compamons 
sings  some  meiTy  songs  to  divert  themselves  and  to  ud' 
mate  the  horses. 

Our  European  mode  of  sitting  on  horseback  and  boldixig 
the  bridle  isj  they  say,  warlike,  and  properly  becoming  a 
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aoldier,  and  tUerefore  unfit  for  travelling^for  this  reason 
-they  seldom  or  never  use  it  in  their  jourueys.  It  is  more 
fineqttent  among  persons*  of  quality  in  citieSj  when  they 
go  on  a  visit  But  even  then  the  rider — who  makes  but 
a  sorry  figure  "when  sitting  after  our  manner — holda  the 
bridle  naerely  for  form,  the  horae  being  still  led  by  one, 
and  sometimea  two  footmen,  who  walli  on  each  side  of 
the  horse's  head,  holding  it  by  the  bit.*  Thdr  saddles 
on  such  occasiona  resemble  those  of  the  Germftna  more 
closely  than  those  of  any  Aaiiitic  nation.  A  broad 
round  leather  flap  hangs  down  on  both  side^,  after  the 
fasliion  of  the  Tat-taira,  to  defend  the  kgs.  The  atirrup 
{abiitid)  is  made  of  iron  or  soiwa(saj>pan  wood),  very  thick 
and  heavy,  uot  uniitc  the  aole  of  a  foot,  and  open  on  one 
side,  in  order  that  the  rider  raay  get  his  foot  loose  easily, 
in  case  of  a  fall,  commonly  of  an  exceedingly  neat  work- 
mansliip,  and  inlaid  with,  silver.  The  stirrup-leathers  are 
veiy  short,  and  the  reins  (iaaitna)  are  not  of  leather,  but 
of  silk-t 

Golowiun  saya — "  We  once  saw  the  goveraor  of  Matsmai 
ride  on  horaeback  to  a  temple,  where  thaukssgivinga  were 
to  be  celebrated,  and  where  he  must  go  once  every  year 
in  apring.  Tbe  high  prieat,  the  priests  and  officials,  and 
officers  who  w^ere  obliged  to  be  present,  were  gone  there 
before.  He  rode  alone,  without  ceremony  ;  a  small  train 
attended  him  on  foot.  To  the  hoise's  bit  there  was 
&stened,  instead  of  the  bridle,  two  light  blue  girdles, 
which  two  grooms  held  fast  on  each  side  of  the  horse'is 
mouth  J  the  two  ends  of  these  girdles  were  held  by  two 

*  This  is  not  unlike  the  style  of  riding  now  in  fashion  flTCiong  the 
fat  and  dignified  paeliaa  and  effcndis  of  the  Otton^au  Empire,  where 
eqoestrianLBm  and  every  otber  manly  axercise  ar  manly  virtue  aeeniB 
djing  (int.  The  horae  gf  the  pastiA  is  not  led  ;  the  great  man  bulda 
the  reios  h)t»g«ir,  but  two  grooms  ivalk  on  foot  at  the  Lorae'a  head, 
wkile  two  othei-  grooms,  one  on  each  (iLde,^  walk  on  a  line  with  the 
stimip-ironB,  to  prop  up  his  greatness,  by  catcliiiig  liim  under  the 
arm-pita,  in  case  tbe  horse  should  fall  or  atumble, — no  unconsniou 
event  where  the  roaiU  are  execrable,  and  good  horaoa  an  esceeding 
great  r&rity.— MacFarlane,  Japan. 

•f  Kampfer,  Tbunbsrg,  Tit«inghf  var,  loe. 
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other  grooma,  who  went  &t  &  little  distance  fix»m  tli« 
others ;  so  th&t  these  four  mea  occupied  almost  the  whole 
road-  The  tail  of  the  horse  was  covered  with  a  light 
silk  bag.  The  goyemorj  dressed  in  his  usual  clothesj  in 
which  we  had  often  seen  Mm,  sat  without  hia  hat,  upon 
&  magnificent  saddle^  and  held  his  feet  in  wooden  japanned 
etirrupa,  which  reaembled  little  boxes.     The  grooms  whc 


^•^•^. 


held  the  horse  at  the  bit  continually  cried,  "  Ckai,  cha^ 
that  18,  Boftly,  softly ;  however,  they  pushed  on  the  horse, 
and  made  it  jump  and  go  quick  ;  the  governor,  therefore, 
stooped,  acid  held  fast  to  the  saddle  with  both  hands.  At 
a  short  distance  before  him  went  some  soldiers  iu  a  row, 
with  two  aergeants,  and  though  nobody  was  in  the  wayi' 
they  contiuually  cried,  '  Make  room  I  make  room  V     Be- 
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lind  the  governor  foJlowed  the  armour-bearere,  who 
^an'ied  all  the  iiisiignm  of  his  dignity  ta  jaj»aii  coses.  This 
Iras  fco  signify  that  the  governor  waa  incognito."* 

Incoguito  or  not,  this  certainly  looks  very  much  like 
k  decay  in.  the  noble  art  of  horseiaaiiship.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  found  that  gentlemen,  remote  from  court 
Mid  great  cities,  and  not  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of 
txffice,  may  still  delight  in  the  saddle,  and  ride  like  men, 
lti3tead  of  being  carried  like  bales  of  siik  or  satin.  It  m 
to  be  hoped  that  such  may  really  prove  to  be  the  fact ; 
for  no  nation  that  is  not  equestrian  can  pretend  to  be  a 
nation  of  gentlemen,  which  is  the  proud  claim  of  the 
ijapanese. 

The  Japanese  never  go  out  without  fans  in  their  hands  ; 
these  correspond  to  gloves  amongEst  Enropeana,  being  in 
Constant  requiaitioiL  No  respectable  mau  goes  without 
lis  fan^  not  even  the  aoldierd.  These  fans  are  a  foot  long, 
^d  sometimes  serve  &.S  parasols,  at  others  as  memorandum- 
Mjoks  J  they  are  adorned  with  paintings  of  lajidacapea,  birds, 
ira,  or  nicely-turned  sentences.  The  ettC[uette  to  be 
ed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  fan  requires  pro- 
study  and  close  attention.  At  feasts  and  on  cere- 
occasions,  the  fan  is  stack  in  the  girdle,  on  the 
hand,  behind  the  sword,  with  the  handle  downward, 
eir  travelling-fan  has  the  map  of  the  road  piinted  upon 
itj  indicating  the  number  of  milea,  the  itms  ou  the  route, 
Wnd  the  prices  of  refreshments.  Still  they  have  road- 
books, hawked  about  by  poor  cLildi'en  bogging  along 
,the  road.  The  Dutch  are  not  permitted  to  buy  any  of 
ese  fiina — at  least  publicly. 

le  traveller's  cloak  is  made  of  donhle-vamiahed  oiled 

',  and  large  enough  to  cover  and  shelter  at  once  man, 

and  ba^ige  from  the  rain.     Kampfer  supposed 

at  the  Japanese  learned  the  use  of  a  cloak  from  the 

brttiguese,  the  name  being  kappa ;  hut  this  seeras  im- 

obable,  altho^igh  h©  might  have  heard  that  name  given 

it.     They  have  two  names  for  cloak — Aawm  and  ioi, 
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the  latter  being  applied  to  the  cloak  in  question.  It  is 
probably  made  of  the  same  paper  which  is  used  as  a  hand- 
kerchief {te-no-goi)  for  blowing  their  noses  withal,  rf 
which  they  have  two  sorts — common  nose-paper  (/ana- 
ganni)  and  large  nose-paper  {gUkuawmi). 

To  shade  them  from  the  sun  they  have  a  large  hat 
{ka8a\  made  of  split  bamboos  or  straw,  very  neady  and 
artfuUy  twisted,  in  form  an  extensive  Spaoisli  aomhreio 
or  an  umbrella.  It  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  Inraid 
silk  bands,  lined  with  cotton.  It  is  transparent  and  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  yet  after  one  wetting  it  beoomet  per 
fectly  waterproof  The  women  in  cities  and  villages  wen 
such  hats  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  and  it  is.  said  thqr 
are  not  unbecoming  ;  doubtless  they  will  one  day  become 
fashionable  at  our  watering-places,  at  least ;  and,  still  more 
than  the  recent  very  pretty  style  so  fascinating,  add  to 
the  thousand  charms  of  our  naiads  and  hamadryads— ^watw- 
nymphs  and  wood-nymphs  wild,  in  their  innocent  nut- 
plicity — fancy  free. 
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Dr,  Thunberg,  Captain  Golowuin,  Heer  Izaak  Titaingb, 

Siebold  ;  in  fact,  of  al!  who  have  visited  or  described  these 
fortuuate  iales — all  who  havti  seen  and  admired  this 
wonderful  nation. 

We  Bet  sail  in  tlie  good  ship  Dq  Toren  van  Bairel  fitwn 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java — for  there  is  no  direct 
commercial  intercourae  between  Holland  and  Japan.  After 
a  voyage  of  some  fivfl  or  six  weeks,  touching  at  the  otber 
Dutch  aettleraeiits  by  the  way,  we  neared  the  coast  of 
Japan,  making  for  the  port  of  Nagasaki. 

As  we  drew  close  to  the  land  we  were  not  long  before 
■we  became  impressed  with  the  peculiarities,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  unknown  country  to  which  we  were  bound 
The  first  aspect  of  both  is  niipreposaesaing.  The  rocks 
and  reefs  that  fender  so  large  a  pai-t  of  the  coa^t  inaccea- 
aible,  and  the  frequent  foga  that  obscure,  and  storms  that 
sweep,  the  neighbouring  seas — making  these  rocka  formid- 
able even  to  the  experienced  mariner — are  hardly  mora 
inhospitable  than  the  offensive  precautionary  rules  to 
which  the  ship  and  every  individual  en  board  are  suV 
jected,  ere  permission  can  be  obtained  to  anchor  in  thfl 
Bay  of  Nagasaki. 

It  may  be  a  question  ■whether  in  this  life  'we  oftener 
suffer  or  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  turned  oflt 
greatly  to  our  advantage,  Unable  to  carry  the  smallest 
sail,  she  was  driving  before  the  wind  further  and  further 
from  land.  We  lay  to,  and,  atiffas  waa  the  gale,  high  ft» 
was  the  sea,  lowered  a  Ixtat  to  offer  our  assistance  to  thfi 
unfortunate  crew  in  their  desperate  situation.  Thfi 
Japanese  received  ua  as  their  deliverers  ;  aud  seeing  tha 
impossibility  of  making  the  land  in  their  dismasted,  l^iky 
vessel,  resolved  to  leave  it  for  our  ship. 

It  may  seem  that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  great 
deliberation  aa  to  adopting  the  means  of  escape  tendered 
could  be  requisite;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  inexorable 
stringency  of  the  laws  of  the  land  against  all  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  the  life-and- death  responaibdity  ■weighing 
upon  the  officers  and  constituted  authontiea^  ve  must 
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fonder  that  any  degree  of  danger  could  induce  a  Jaiianese 
Bailor  to  quit  liis  own  vessel  and  seek  safety  on  board  a 
breigner. 

Meanwhile  the  Oiidermming  had  rejoined  us,  and  her 
;a,llaiit  captain,  Tjekz,  also  hastened  with  his  boat  to  the 
rescue.  The  Japanese  sailors,  twenty -four  in  number, 
were  divided  between  the  two  boats.  Some  provisiona — 
IS  rice,  salt  pork,  aaki — their  beer,  and  the  only  fermented 
iquor  in  JajMn — tobacco,  as  well  as  arms  and  clothos, 
were  taken  out,  and  the  wreck  was  abandoned,  after 
tieing  scuttled  at  the  urgent  prayer  of  her  crew.  Their 
^rime  would  Iiave  been  unpardonable,  had  their  deserted 
Mirk  by  any  chance  drifted  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  She 
panst  sink,  in  order  to  palliate,  in  some  measure,  the  step 
jrhich  the  unfortunate  men  had  hazurded  for  safety. 

In  highly  excited  expectation  we  stood  on  the  deck, 
(thatching  our  stout  sailoi-s  aa  they  battled  with  the  moun- 
iiin-billows.  The  boat  was  scon  rowed  to  our  aide  ;  and 
toriously  did  we  gaze  at  the  atmnge  guests  as  they  sue - 
jesaiveiy  appeared  on  deck.  They  greeted  us  courteously, 
)tit  stood  amazed ;  and,  sailor-like,  they  first  admired 
like  ship  that  had  braved  a  storm  so  fatal  to  their 
pwn. 

They  were  the  Brat  Japanese  we  bad  seen,  and  greatly 
were  we  atmck  with  their  staid  appearance  and  modest 
behaviour.  Their  dress,  arms,  implements— in  short,  all 
they  brought  on  board — drew  our  attentioD,  and  we  were 
(won  engaged  in  pantomimic  conversation  with  reference 
|o  their  poaition.  They  were  indeed  tranquillized,  and 
the  lanhoped-for  change  in  their  condition  seemed  gratify- 
ing to  them  ;  but  the  frighttul  images  of  past  danger,  and 
traces  of  long  days  of  painful  exertioDj  still  spoke  dis- 
tinctly in  their  features.  Their  neglected  dress,  their 
frhole  carriage,  all  bore  the  stamp  of  the  despair  whence 
they  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped. 

They  were,  however,  quickly  reconciled  to  their  lot, 
lieenaed  to  relish  their  mki  and  tobacco,  and  chatted  a'wwj 

Eith  great  animation.     They  spread  their  mats  on  the 
eckj  eEuih  fetched  his  box,  and  a  seene  new  to  ub  began  j 
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namely,  a  JapHneae  toilet.  Ktithiog  can  exceed  the  dex' 
terity  with  wliicli  a  Japanese  shaves  hia  own  head.  The 
Japanese  shave«  his  betird  and  the  crown  of  his  head, 
omitting  so  to  do  only  in  misfortune — as  captivity,  death 
of  friends,  and  the  like.  In  the  appropriate  coiffiire  of 
the  Japanese,  the  newly- washed  bristly  hair  left  round 
the  shaven  crown  gives  him  a  wild  aspect,  "which  had  here 
passed  into  the  ccnaic,  every  individual  having  cut  off  his 
tuft  of  hiiir  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  patron  divinity,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  deliverance  from  iromineut  danger — a, 
Japanese  seaman's  vow.  Cleanly  ib'csaed,  they  now 
walked  the  deck,  and  seemed  transported  to  a  new  world. 
Every  object  awakened  their  curiosity,  and  offered  matter 
for  conversation. 

The  wreck  proved  to  be  a  veaisel  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Satziima,  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
Loo-Choo  Islands,  dependencies  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
but  more  especially  of  his  principality.  It  may  here  he 
observed,  that  the  danger  of  their  deserted  wrecks  floats 
ing  home  was  not  the  only  one  against  which  the  impe- 
rilled mariners  had  to  guard  in  accepting  foreign  assis- 
tance. Had  the  Dutch  been  bound  elsewhere  than  to 
]NagaFiaki,  the  involuntary  absence  of  the  Japanese  froiiL 
hom.e  could  hardly  have  been  so  short  as  not  to  subject 
them  to  imprissonment,  and  a.  severe  judicial  examination 
before  they  could  be  allowed  to  resume  their  station,  low 
as  it  might  be,  amongst  their  countrymen ;  whilst  any- 
thing of  a  distant  voyage  would  have  inevitaby  incurred 
the  absolute  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights  as  natives  of  the 
empire.  Another  incident  of  the  same  nature  will  still 
more  forcibly  illijstvate  the  stringent  system  of  the  Ja- 
panese government  J  in  this  matter  of  absolnte  interdic- 
tion to  foreign  cont^ict  in  any  way  whatever. 

About  seventy-eight  years  ago,  a  Japauedo  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  belonging  to 
Russia;  the  crew  were  saved  and  conveyed  to  Irkutzk, 
where  they  were  detained  about  ten  years,  well  treated, 
and  instructed  in  the  Russian  language,  by  order  of  the 
great   Empress  Catherine.     On   sending  these  Japanese 
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back  to  their  native  country,  Catherine  directed  the  go- 
vernor of  Siberia  to  endeavour  to  eatabliali  such  friendly 
relations  as  might  tend  to  the  mntnal  benefit  of  both 
conntries*  For  this  jiurjjose  he  wtis  directed  to  despatch 
an  envoy,  in  his  owii  name,  with  credeotiala  and  suitjible 
presents,  taldng  especial  care  to  employ  no  Englishman 
or  Dutchman.  The  governor  of  Siberia  &X(kI  upon  a 
lieutenant  named  Laxraan,  who,  embarking  in  the  Ca- 
iher-ine  transport,  sailed  from  Okotzk  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  Laxman  soon  made  a  harbour  or  hay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Matamai,  where 
he  passed  the  winter.  In  the  following  aumiaf*r  he  went 
round  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  same  island,  and  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Chakodade,  still  having  with  him 
the  natives  whom  the  Rnsaians  had  rescued  from 
ahipwi-eck.  The  officei-s  of  the  -Japanese  government  were 
exoeetiingly  courteous;  but  all  that  Laxman  could  ob- 
tain from  them  was  a  declaration  in  writing  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect ; — 

**  1.  That  although  their  laws  inflict  perpetual  imprison- 
ment on  eveiy  stranger  landiag  in  any  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki  es:cepted,  yet, 
in  consideration  of  Ihe  ignorance  of  these  laws,  pleaded 
by  the  Russians j  and  of  their  ha\'ing  saved  the  lives  of 
several  Jaj^nese  subjects,  they  ai-e  willing  to  waive  the 
strict  enforcement  of  them  in  the  present  instance,  pro- 
vided Lieutenant  Laxman  will  promiae,  for  himself  and 
his  conn  try  men,  to  return  immediately  to  his  own  conn- 
try,  and  never  again,  to  approach  any  part  of  the  coast, 
but  the  harbour  aforesaid. 

*'  2-  That  the  Japanese  government  tlianks  the  Bussians 
for  the  care  taken  of  its  subjects  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
informs  them,  that  they  may  either  leave  them  or  carry 
them  back  again,  as  they  think  fit,  as  the  Japanese  con- 
aider  all  men  to  belong  to  wliatever  country  their  fiestiiij 
may  carry  them,  and  where  their  Uvea  may  have  been 
protected-" 

During  his  stay,  Laxraan  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  civility  ;  at  hi'^  depiurture  he  was  pi*ovided,  with- 
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out  cimrge,  with  evetythlug  lie  wanted,  and  waa  £maUf 
dismissed  with  ptiesenta. 

"  On  approachiiig  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  being  about  i^ 
set  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  the  prohibited  ahores  o^ 
Japan,  our  ejEcitement  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  a^ 
we  g&zed  in  unspeakable  admiration  at  the  lovely  pancr^ 
rama  spread  before  us.     Hilla  clothed  with  iresh  greeii  r 
and  cultivated  to  the  very  summit,  adorn  the  foreground- ^ 
behind  which  arise  blue  mountain-jieakQ  in  aharp  outhne^-- 
D&rk  rocks  here  and  there  break  the  crystal  surface  o'" 
the  sea,  and  the  precipitous  wall  of  the  adjacent  coas 
glittered  with  ever-changing  hues  in  the  bright  be-ams  if  ^ 
the  morning  sun.      The  mountain  iiide  of  the  nearer 
island,  cultivated  in  terraces ;  tall  cedarn,  amoogst  whici  '^ 
white   hoiiseg  shone,  and  insulated  temple  roofi  juttec^ 
magoificently  forth,  with  numerous  dwellings  and  hnts^ 
bordering  the  sti-aud  and   the  shores  of  the  bay,  gave 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  filled  the  mind  with  admiration. 

"We  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
information  a  lid  explanations  from  our  Jajmuese  guestsy 
and  learned  with  surprise  that  th©  pretty  houses  which, 
we  had  ttdcen  for  the  mansions  of  grandees,  were  nothiog' 
hut  storehouses,  warehouses,  the  walls  of  which  are 
coated,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  with  mortar  prepJired 
from  shell-chalk. 

"Sailing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  enlivened  the  raoutit 
of  the  bay.  At  the  call  of  our  Japanese  guests,  many 
fishermen  approached  and  offered  us  their  fish,  with  a 
liherality  and  affability  truly  astonishing  in  their  rank 
of  life.  They  were  moat  friendly,  and  evidently  enjoyed 
presenting  to  na  and  their  rescued  countrymen  the  fruit 
of  their  toil.  They  refused  gold  acd  gifts  of  value,  bat 
begged  some  empty  wine  bottles.  Common  green  glass 
bottles  are  much  prized  in  Japan.  Bottle-blowing  seems  one 
of  the  few  arta  and  trades  which  they  have  as  yet  to  learn 
from  Europeans.  These  fishermen  were  as  nearly  naked 
&a  was  compatible  with  decency. 

"  It  is  here,  without  the  mouth  of  Ifagasaki  Bay,  that 
the  annoyances  resulting  from  Japanese  law  and  Japanese 


begin  to  try  the  imtienoe  of  the  traveller. 
i,  Btationed  ou  the  coast,  ketip  li  constant  look-nut 
ps,  and  as  soon  ns  the  approach  of  one  ia  reported 
jaaakij  a  boat  is  despatched  thence  to  demand  her 

country,    equipage,   and    every  other    neoeissary 
liar. 

le  business  of  interrogation  is  accomplished  without 
change  of  &  word  or  any  peraonal  interconrae,  by 

drawn  up  from  the  boat,  and  returned,  after 
Dg  the  projier  answers.  This  done,  the  ship  must 
or  further  ordei'^  where  she  ia,  ou  pain  of  being 
ered  and  fcr^-ted  as  an  enemy, 
"e  occupied  the  interval  in  packing  up  bibles,  prayer- 
pictures  or  prints  representing  sacred  subjects — 
rt,  everything  connected  with  Christianity,  aud  our 
■  in  a  chest,  which  was  duly  locked  and  aealed. 
I,  it  should  aeetn  that  latterly  all  books  had  to  be 

up,  aince   certain   miaaionaries  in  China  piously 
led    into   Japan    Christian    tracts    and    religious 

riDga. 

ien  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  received  the  answers, 
b  waa  again  sent  to  demand  hostagea,  and  when 
;©re  delivered  and  conveyed  to  their  destiued  tem- 

ode,  a  Japaoeae  deputation,  beaded  by  a  police 

the  lughest  rank,  called  a  t/obani/osi,  and  accom- 
l,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Governor  of 
aki,  by  one  or  two  membei-a  of  the  Butch  factory, 
1  the  ship,  ia  order  finally  to  ascertain  that  she  wan 
f  the  two  lawful,  annual  merchantmen.  Should 
lip,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  prove  to  be  an 
)per,  she  ia  at  once  ordered  to  depart ;  if  in  distress 
r  kindj  she  is  Bupplied  with  whatever  she  may  need, 
hat  gratvutausly,  the  more  etTongly  to  mark  the 
BJnation  to  sufler  no  trade  ;  biiit  she  is  not  permitted 
cr  the  bay,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 

yond  asking  for  and  receiving  the  necessariea  of 

e  is  in  want. 

ilie  present  occasion  the  investigation  proved  satia- 
yj  the  Dutchmen   retiimed  home^  the   gobanyo^ 
I* 
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took  posBeseioa  of  the  gmis,  arms  of  all  kinds,  amniniii- 
tion,  &c.,  which,  together  with  the  chest  contaiIli^( 
religiotis  object^  he  removed  to  an  appointed  place  on 
shore,  where  they  remain  in  deposit  during  the  stayaf 
the  ahip,  to  be  restored  at  her  departureL  On  Loan] 
the  Hiiinia  officml  placed  a  seal  on  the  chip's  aails,  and: 
awaj  the  nidder."  During  this  part  of  the  pi 
tlie  oj£cialB  conducted  themselves  with  considemblG' < 
dain  towards  our  aailora,  and  even  the  aliip'a  officers ;  I 
used  the  stick,  and  struck  them  as  dogs.* 

Dr.  Siebold,  who   was  on  board,   said    the  Jaj>sna* 

*  Van  DiQuen,  writiwg  iti  1542.  Jacigftiy  gWee  a  curioua  Oi^t*" 
thk  incidont,  "Cbrtaitily  Kbtiipfer  liiwl  reason  to  exclnim  ^  ilw 
abject  Bubmisaion  of  the  Dutch  in  tbeir  commercial  relal>iQM  ^'''' 
the  Japanese, 

Quid  non  mortal ia  pectora  cogia 
Auri  ftacra  fi^iD<s«l 

Ob  tbu-st  of  gold  1  what  doat  thou  not  compel 
The  Boul  of  man  to  bear  I 

But  the  Dutch  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  preforred,  io  •*' 
same  circumiitancQaj  tbe  interests  of  commerce  to  tiieir  bunoiLr. 
And  ivitbtuqt  goiDg  further  to  seek  exajuplea  in  pust  ageSr  * 
amongst  Falltiti  tiatioDEi.  hare  we  Dot  Beeo  the  Englisb,  that  bUtioQ  ^ 
haughty  aud  ao  jrawerful,  oppHidag  for  ao  many  yeara  but  titnidw* 
respectful  representations  to  the  insults  iuid  Imtniliationg  of  all  kiinl' 
with  which  the  Cbuieae  rabble  (cauaille),  titled  or  not  titled,  di^sDots' 
them  at  Canton  1  Was  it  uot  on  the  1st  of  February,  18S5,  tli»' 
Captain  Elliot  (then  third  commissioner  (Huriutendftiit)  of  ^ 
Engliab  trade  at  Canton  J  tbe  bearer  of  a  written  remouBtrance  to  tin* 
Chinese  autboritiee,  &  just  ajid  moderste  remonstrance,  if  ever  tM** 
waa  one,  suffered  himself  to  be  collared,  thrown  violently  on  tbe  grooai 
iflaulted  with  irapiuiJty,  both  by  words  and  gesture,  by  the  vii«*t 
Boldiery  at  the  gate  Yiiilam?  This,  we  repeat  it,  took  place  ontb* 
Ist  of  February,  X835,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  ISSS  tbftt  tl>' 
Eugliah  Goverotiieut  felt  tbe  necsessity  to  exaot  by  force  reparali*" 
for  the  paat  and  ^arautees  for  the  future.  Kead  the  eorrespondffflJ* 
of  the  English  agents  in  China  with  tbe  ministry,  publLstied  ^y 
order  of  Parliament,  and  judge  for  yourself!  Foreign  commerce!! 
doubtless  useful,  an  inevitalde  result  of  the  development  of  civili»' 
tzcm  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  the  history  of  this  oaranierco  seelM 
too  often  to  justify  that  contempt  which  the  higher  classes  of  tlw 
population  profeaa  {at  least  iti  the  farthest  East,  and  fhiofly  in  CliiiW 
and  Japan)  fqr  the  mtroantile  spirit  and  ignuble  avidity  of  EuropMA 
apeoulatora." — Japon,  &,o.,  33,  ^" 
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teqiretera  apoke  better  DutcK  than  liimself,  and  im- 
lediately  declared  their  clL^belief  of  hit*  being  a  native  of 
Lollfiud  ;  but,  as  vanoua  aeccnta  and  dialects  prevail  in 
le  different  districts  of  Japan,  he  got  over  the  difficulty 
f  slating  that  he  was  a  Yainma  Hollander,  or  Dutch 
icmntaineer  j  literally,  a  Dutch  Mountain.  Similar 
listriist  had  been  excited  in  the  last  century  by  tlie 
sceut  of  the  Swede  Thnnberg, 

Our  shipwrecked  .Jiipauetie  sailors  had  to  undergo  n, 
>ng  and  careful  exjsimiuation,  to  justify  the  suspicious 
nd  illegsU.  step  of  going  on  board  a  foreign  ship.  Thia 
lao  proved  aatiafactory,  and  the  vessel  being  declared 
^irituaOy  and  phyaically  innoxioua  by  the  removal  of  her 
*bleg  and  her  guns,  waa  towed  by  Japanese  boats  into 
Ofi  iimer  harboutj  and  led  to  her  regular  anchorage. 

The  hay  became  more  animated  as  we  approached  the 
iOTTQ,  and  presented  on  both  sides  the  moat  delightful 
fttriety  of  objects.  How  inviting  are  the  shores,  with 
*eir  cheerful  dwellings !  What  fruitful  hills  j  what 
iDajestic  temple-groves !  How  picturesque  those  green 
>ioimtain-tops,  with  their  volcanic  formation !  How 
^•^toiriantly  do  those  evergreen  oaka,  codai-s,  and  Ifturela 
flothe  the  declivity  1  What  activity,  what  industry,  does 
Hftttire,  thus  tamed  aa.  it  were  by  the  hand  of  man,  pro- 
^Hlim !  As  witness  those  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  at 
•^liose  feet  corn-fields  and  cabbage-gardens  are  won  in 
'oTstces  ft*om  the  steep  ;  witness  the  coast,  where  Cyclo- 
peau  bulwarks  set  bounds  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a 
Wile  element  1 

A  superior  police-officer  is  now  stationed  at  Desima 
l^ie  Dutch  residence  adjoining  Nagasaki),  to  watch  the 
tailoading  and  Hubaequemt  loading  of  the  vessel,  towards 
'*Tl;ch  not  a  step  may  be  taken  except  under  Ma  im- 
Itiediate  supenntendence,  ^ay,  not  a  soul  is  permitted 
tt)  land  without  undei'going  a  peraonal  search  in  this 
officers  presence  ;  a  new  chief  or  president  {opperftoojd) 
of  the  factory  being  the  only  individual  exempt  from  this 
Itinoyance. 

This    offensive    custam    originated  probably   in   the 
l2 
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atratagein  long  employed  to  facilifcate  the  immoderate 
smuggling  carried  on.  We  "were  told,  that  fonuerl,^  J 
every  captain  of  the  annnal  ships  was  wont,  whilst  th  ^  j 
bibles  aud  other  things  vere  in  process  of  packing,  t*^  ■ 
clothe  himself  in  loose  attire,  whict  waa  made  to  fit  hia^-  j 
in  external  appearance,  by  internal  waddings.  Thus  eii---'l 
larged,  he  presented  himself  to  the  visiting  japanea^^ 
ofiicei's.  When  about  to  land,  he  exchanged  hia  wadding^^ 
for  the  contraband  articles  intended  to  be  introduced,  wor^^l 
his  waddings  dm-ing  hia  stay,  and  repeated  the  forme *^ 
operation  prior  to  re- embarking  for  departure.  | 

This  practice  has  now  been  rendered  impossible ;  but  L  « 
ieema  that,  in  spite  of  Japanese  suspicion  and  vigilance*^ 
other  modes  of  introducing  and  hringiug  off  pmhibite*^ 
goods  have  been,  adopted,  since  all  the  membera  of  th  ^ 
factory  agree  that  stich  prohibited  goods  are  brought  o:»3 
shore,  and  secretly   sold  or  bartered  for  finch,  Japanfi*^ 
wares  as  the  Dutch  wish,  but  are  forbidden  to  acquire-" 
Of  these  last,  many  apeeimenfi  are  even  now  extant,  i** 
pi"0of  of  the  fact  that  they  can  still  be  exported,  as  welJ 
as  purchaned,  in  the  Koyal  Mnseum  at  tlie  Hague  ;  whilst" 
the  possibility  of  introducing    prohibited  articles    into 
Desiraa,  at  least,  further  appeara  from  President  Doefs 
statement — -that  the  factory  have  bibles  and  p5alm-books, 
the  possession  of  which,  President  Meylan   observea,  U 
now  connived  at.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  tie 
Japanese  dread  of  Christianity  has  very  much  subaided 
during  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  laat 
missionary  endeavoui's  to  convert  the  empire,* 

But  to  return  to  the  annoyances  connected  with  landing' 
The  indispensable  necessity  of  searching  the  petBona  of 
new  comers,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  rigidity  of  the 
Japanese  Hystem  of  exclusion,  may  be  illtnitrated  bj  »fl 
iacident  that  could  hardly  have  occurred  elsewhere.  It 
appeara  that,  in  the  year  1817,  Doeff's  aucce&aor  in  the 
presidentship  of  the  factory,  Heer  Blomhoff,  threw  the 
whole  town   of   Naga.-iMiTiii,  population  and  government, 

*  Mminefi  and  Cfuaioms  of  the  Japnfiest. 


mto  conateruation,  by  bringing  with  him,  not  &n  anaeii 

libfce,  but  his  young  wife,   their  new-Uom  babe,  sxnd  a, 

f  Javanese    nttrse — a  contrai'ention  of  Japanese  law,  the 

ieincuHiiess  of  which  was  enhanced  by   its  hai.'ing  been 

imitated  j  inasmuch  as  the  mate  of  the  ship  had  likewise 

bro-cigjit  his  wife  with  hiuij  less  criminally,  indeed,  than 

iieer  Elomboft",  the  Eiatu  intending  to  teke  Ma  family 

aw^y  figain  when  the  Tesael  aailedj  whilst  the  new  head 

^^    tlio   factory  laeditatetl  the    atrocious   offence   of  ob- 

Hp^i-cliug  l^a  wife,  child,  and  iiurae  upon  Kagasaki,  oi"  at 

^ea&ti  upon  Desima,  during  all  the  years  of  his  pressident- 

sbip.. 

J-  te  governor  at  once  objected  to  the  lady's  even 
Jan^iiu^g  Heer  DoefF,  kindly  dwsirous  to  jjrocure  for  his 
sudc^easor— pei'haps  for  all  future  of  iperhoofds  or  presidents, 
at^'J.  the  wIiqIg  ftictory — -the  solace  of  virtuous  fenjale  and 
d^J^estic  society,  entered  into  a  negotiation  upon  the 
Si'^Hject,  the  course  and  i^sue  of  which  he  thus  narrates  ;  — 
I  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  1662,  when  the  Chinese 
^^te,  Coxinga,  having  taken  Formosa  from  the  Dutch, 
■*  iiiany  women  and  children  as  fled  thenco  to  Japan 
■WftTo  admitted  into  Deuima ;  and  I  solicited  the  iielf- 
8*]ne  favour  now,  Tlie  governor  replied  that  the 
c»8<a  were  not  alike ;  that,  on  the  occasion  cited,  the 
Women  bad  come  through  necesstlij,  as  fugitives' — hut  now, 
Ay  choice.  In  the  firsb  case,  the  Japanese  could  not  re- 
fuse an  asylum  to  a  friendly  nationj  the  second  was 
altogether  different.  He  promised,  however,  to  submit 
my  request  to  the  Court  at  Jeddo,  and  to  allege  the 
precedent  in  question  in  its  aupport.  Meanwhile,  Mev- 
row  BlonihoiTwaa  allowed  proviBioiially  to  land  at  DeBima, 
with  her  child  and  Sicrvant,  there  to  await  an  answer. 
Still  a  great  diBiculty  remained.  No  one  who  Gets  foot 
in  Japan  ia  exeuipt  from  an  examination  of  his  whole 
peraon — the  opperhoofd  alone  excepted ;  the  governor 
himself  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  this  searctL  1  took 
it  upon  myself,  nevertlicle&Sj  to  arrange  thia  affair  in 
regard  to  the  women,  as  well  as  with  the  super  intending 
gcAanyosi  on  boards  as  on  shore,  at  Desima ;  and,  although 
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the  esammatioji  could  not  be  omitted,  it  was  manag^ 
with  the  utmost  forbearance  and  decencj 

*'  After  Rii  interval  of  two  rnontha,  the  answer  to  He*^ 
Blorahoff's  petition,  for  leave  to  keep  his  wife  and  chii'* 
with  him,  came;  it  was  a  refusal.  The  htisl»aiid  '^ 
naturally  much  dissatisfied  and  dejectefl,  bvit  all  our  effol^ 
to  soften  thia  determination  were  vain  ;  against  the  pi* 
Bumed  decision  of  the  Emperor,  the  Governor  durst  ti^ 
offer  any  fresh  remoiuatrance  or  representation.  TbJ 
Bcverity  of  exclusion  was  not  directed  expressly  agauii 
all  Hollanders,  or  even  foi^ign  ttom&ti,  hut  against  » 
pei'sona  who  are  not  positively  ixscessary  to  carrifing  <3 
iJie  trade.  The  geneisl  principle  of  the  Japanese  is,  ti* 
no  one  must  enter  their  country  vnthmd  canm,  ao  tlia 
not  even  to  a  Dutchman  is  aooeas  allowed,  unless  h 
belonga  to  the  ship's  crew,  or  to  the  counting-hou* 
Thu3  when,  in  1804,  Captain  vaa  Pabst,  a  militar 
officer,  accompaniett  his  friend,  Captain  Musquetier^  i 
the  Geniva  Antoinelta,  from  Batavia  to  Jajmu,  hein 
entered  on  the  ship's  muster-roll  as  *  passengep,'  we  wier 
obliged,  in  apite  of  all  I  could  s;iy  against  it,  to  enter  hii 
on  our  muster-roll  as  '  clerk,'  or  '  mate '  (I  forget  which 
before  he  could  come  ashore.  The  amiable  character  <l 
Heer  van  Pabst  caused  his  pi-eaence  to  be  winked  at 
yet  might  he  not  bear  the  name  of  *  passenger.' 

"It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  affecting  was  th 
parting  of  the  wedded  pair,  now  condemned  to  a  Iohj 
Bepai-ation.  On  the  2nd  of  December^  Heer  Blorahol 
conducted  his  wife,  child,  and  nursemaid  on  board  th 
good  fihip  Vrouio  Agaihat  in  which  I  was  to  return  wit! 
them  to  Batavia." 

The  first  Japanese  whom  we  saw  impressed  ua  favoiir 
ably.  1  hey  have  all  the  organic  characteristica  of  Mongo 
or  Tartar  conformation,  the  obliquity  of  the  eye  included 
but  they  are  manifestly  a  superior  race  in  every  hnmaj 
endowment.  They  have  greater  energy,  ai*e  more  rausculai 
and  decidedly  more  intellectual  than  any  other  natioi 
referred  exclusively  to  that  type  of  mankind.  They  ar 
generally  well-made,  strong,  alert,  and  fresh-col  oiu-ed- 


*t  least  amcm^t  tlie  higher  classes — and  the  yaiwig  of 
coth  aexes  are  araootii-fiicod,  rosy,  aud.  graced  with  an 
abinadsnce  of  fine  black  Innr.  Wo  wera  particiiJarly 
stJTick  with  the  teautj  of  the  yoimg  womeu.  The  gait 
"f  both  sexes  is  awkward,  and  that  of  the  women  jiarti- 
calarly  so,  ia  consequence  of  theii-  bandaging  their  hipa 
*5  tightly  aa  to  turn  their  feet  inwards. 

^ikQ  ordinary  dresa  of  both  atfsxea  aud  all  ranks  is  in 

form  very  giniilar,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colours,  delicacy, 

and    value  of  the  materials.     It  consists  of  a  number  of 

loosej  wide  gowns,  worn  over  each  other — those  of  the 

iov^^  orders  made  of  linen  or  calico,  those  of  the  higher 

^^Hesxally  of  silk— with  the  family  arms  woven  or  worked 

^  ^    the  hack  and  breast  of  the  outer   rohe ;   and   all 

^"^'^iied  at  the  waist  by  a  gii'dle.     The  sleeve-?  are  enor- 

^^vt^  in  width  and  length,  and  the  portion  that  Langs 

uelo.^  the  arm  ia  closed  at  the  end,  to  answer  the  purpose 

"1  ^  pocket,  Bubsidiaryj  however,  to  the  cajMiciona  faoaoma 

°*  ^Iie  gowns,  and  to  the  girdles,  where  more  valuable 

"^lolus  are  deposited  ■  amongst  these  are,  whilst  clean, 

^^^t  squares  of  wliite  paper,  the  Japanese  substitutes  for 

P^fcet-haudkerchiefs,  which,  when  used,  are  t]ro]iped  into 

"'^    aleeve,  until  an  opportunity  offers  of  throwing  them 

«w^y^  without  soiling  the  house.     This  description  applies 

°  t>oth  sexes,  but  the  ladies  usually  wear  brighter  colours 

^"^tx  the  men,  and  border  their  robes  with  gay  embroidery 

f*"   gold.     Gentlemen  wear  a  scai-f  over  the  shoulders ; 

"^    length  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and 

*^*^^  ia  turn  to  regulate  the  bow  with  which  they  greet 

^^ll  otheFj  inafltnnch  as  it  is  indispensable  to  bow  to  a, 

"^Perior  until  the  ends  of  the  scarf  touch  the  ground. 

To  this,  upon  occasions  of  full  dress,  is  superndded 
^Q'^t  ia  called  the  garb  of  ceremony,*  It  consists  of  a 
"^k  {kamuam-o)  genei-ally  of  a  blue  stuff,  with  white 
fif^liFerSj  about  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  aud  made 
^Hch  in  the  same  way,  but  cmrried  on  each  side  back  over 
*^«  shoulder,   so  aa  to   give  a  very   broad-shouldered 
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appearance  to  the  wearer.  "With  this  frock  is  won)  by 
the  higher  classes  a  very  peculiar  fiort  of  tn'ousers,  called. 
ftakkmna,  "which  msy  he  called  an  immensely  full-plaitec 
petticoat  sewed  up  between  the  legs,  and  left  siifficietitlf 
opeit  on  the  outside  to  admit  of  free  locomotion. 

The  difFerence  of  rauk  aignaJized  by  these  pettic 
tronsers  ia  onJy  apparent  on  occaaititia  of  ceremony  t 
oongbuat  criterion  turns  upou  the  wearing  of  swot 
The  higher  orders  wear  two  awords,  the  next  in  rai 
Wear  one  ;  and,  whether  two  or  one,  the  swords  are  neiw 
by  any  chance  laid  aside.  To  the  lower  orders  it  is  strictly 
forhidden.  These  swords,  or  rather  sword  and  dirk,  ai* 
called  respectively  ken  and  kattan — the  latter  heing  usb^ 
in  their  self-dwembowelling  operation,  or  " happy dispateh- 

All  their  gowns  are  fastened  ahout  the  wais^t  by  a  hel*5> 
which  for  the  men  is  about  the  brefl,dth  of  a  hand,  flu** 
for  the  woraen  of  twelve  inches,  and  of  auch  length  as  fc*' 
go  twice  round  the  body,  with  a  large  knot  or  rose.     Xl»^ 
knot  worn  by  the  fair  aex,  which  ia  larger  than  that  wor*^ 
by  the  men,  shows  immediately  whether  the  woman  i^ 
married  or  not,  as  the   married  women  wear  the  knc^'*' 
before,  and  the  single  behind.     The   men   fiiaten  to  thi-^ 
belt    their   swords,    fan,    tobacco-pipe    and    pouch,     Tl^ 
swords  are  stuck  into   the  belt  on  the  left  side,  a  little 
cross- wise,  and  with  the  edge  turned  upwards.     Whet* 
a  peraon  is  seated,  the  longer  SiWord  is  taken  &om  thebel'^ 
and  laid  on  the  mat  beside  him.* 

Young  girls  have  the  sleeves  of  their  gowns  so  long  a^ 
frequently  to  reach  quite  down  to  the  ground.  I  ma^ 
remark  that,  on  account  of  the  width  of  their  garments* 
the  Japanese  are  soon  dressed  and  undresaed,  as  they  haT^ 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  untie  their  girdle  nnd  dra^*'" 
in  their  arms,  when  the  whole  of  their  dress  instantl;^ 
falls  off  of  itself.     The  gowna  serve  alao  for  bed-clothe* 

*  Thunberg  noticBB  an  odd  miatalte  by  tbe  engravera,  in  KampifBr  ^ 
Miitwy  of  J-apan,  in  representing  the  ■TapaDese  as  weariny  thw^*- 
BWorde  m  we  do,  edge  down  ward — their   cuetotn  being  just  tb^ 
revepse,  edge  upwardB,     The  0  words  were  left  in  tbe  ca>bia,  on  tio*^^^L 
the  American  ship. 
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The  common  people,  when  at  wort,  are  frequently  seen 

ited,  with  only  a  girdle  about  theiUj  or  with  their  gowns 

[taken  off  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  hanging  down 

[loose  from  the  girdles.     AH  the  gowna,  of  all  claaaes  and 

Taoth  sexes,  are  rovuided  off  about  the  neck,  without  a 

cape,  open  before,  and  show   the  bar©  boaora,  which  is 

aever  covered,  either  with  a  kerchief  or  anything  e?ae. 

Within  doors,  aocka  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet, 
AAjToad,  shoe*  are  worn,  but  of  the  most  inconceivably 
^convenient  kind.  They  are  httle  more  than  aolos  of 
"^w,  matting,  or  wood,  mainly  kept  on  by  an  upright 
pin  01-  button,  held  between  the  two  principal  toes,  which, 
^tMs  purpose,  project  through  an  approiiriate  aperture 
In  tie  aocks,  or  by  a  horn  ring.  The  impoBaibility  of  lifti- 
ng a  foot  thus  ahoed  in  walking,  may  amply  account  for 
*ne  awkward  gai  t  ascribed  to  the  Japanese.  Upon  enter- 
J^  any  house,  these  sho^  are  taken  off. 

Tie  head-dreaa  conatitiites  the  chief  difference,  in  point 
"f  c<istumej  between  the  sexea.  The  men  shave  the  whole 
froat  and  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  rest  of  the  hair,  growing 
^m  the  temples  and  back  of  the  head,  ia  oarefiilly  gathered 
■^gether,  diuwn  upwards  and  forwards,  and  so  tied  aa  to 
wna  a  sort  of  tuft  on  the  bald  skull  Some  professiona, 
nowever,  deviate  from  thia  genoi'al  fashion ;  Buddhist 
J^'^ests  and  physicians  shaving  off  all  the  hair,  while 
""^eona  retain  all  theirs,  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  top 
o^the  head. 

,  Tile  abundant  hair  of  the  women  is  arranged  into  the 

^  of  a  turban,  and  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  laeqwered 

*^^Hi,or  fine  to j-toiseBh ell,  fifteen  inches  longj,  of  thethick- 

.  ^s   of  a  man's  finger,  highly  wrought,  and  polished  to 

^^  like  gold.     They  are  extremely  coatly;  and  the  more 

J  ^hem  project  from  a  lady's  hiur,  the  better  she  is  dressed. 


^ 


Th 


Hot 


®y  wear  no  jewellery  or  other  trinkets.     Vanity  has 


r^  suggested  to  them  the  u^e  of  rings  or  other  ornaments 
f^'*  t^he  ears.  Women  wlio  ai"e  separated  from  their  hua- 
^^s  shave  the  head  like  men.  We  saw  one  of  the  sort 
^  *S^eddo,  and  she  made  with  her  bald  jmte  a  droll  and 
'^Sular  appearance.     They  wear  flowers  in  their  tarr 
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instead  of  peai'la  ami  diamonda,  which  they  do  not  valutf 
for  their  own  use  in  Japan,  Sometimes  the  hair  stfinds 
out  like  wicgH,  a,nd  thna  distinguish^  single  women  and 
Bervftut-maids  froru  the  married.*  The  face  is  painted  red 
and  white,  to  the  utt«r  dcstructiou  of  the  complexion; 
the  lifjs  purple,  with  a  golden  glow;  in  Eiddition  to  this, 
the  teeth  of  a  Japanese  married  ladj  are  blackened  and 
her  eyebrows  extirpated. 

Neither  men  nor  women  wear  hats,  except  as  a  protec- 
tion agaiuist  rain  :  the  fan  is  deemed  a  sufficient  guard 
from  the  sun;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  will  more  strike  the 
newly-ari-i\-ed  Eiaropean  than  thia  fim,  which  he  will 
behold  in  the  hand  or  the  girdle  of  every  human  being. 
Soldiers  and  priests  are  no  more  to  be  seen  without  tlieir 
fans  than  fine  ladies,  who  make  of  theirs  the  use  to  wliich 
fajtia  are  put  in  other  countriee.  Amongst  the  men  of 
Japan,  it  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes;  visitors 
teceivo  the  dainties  ofTei-ed.  them  upon  their  fans;  the 
beggar,  imploring  charity,  holda  out  hia  fan,  for  tbe  alcis 
his  prayers  may  have  obtained.  Tie  fan  aerv&=!  the  dandy 
in  lieu  of  a  whalehone  switch ;  the  pedagogue  instead  of  a 
fenjle  for  the  offending  schoolboy's  knuckles;  and,  not  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  subject,  a  fan,  presented  upon  a 
peculiar  kind  of  salver  to  the  high-bom  criminal^  is  said 
to  he  the  form  of  nnnouccing  hia  death-doom  :  bis  head  i? 
etruek  off  at  the  same  moment  as  he  stretches  it  towards 
the  fiin.t 

It  may  he  readily  imagined  that  we  were  b^^t  too  gl 
to  be  aUowed.  to  escape  from  our  prison-house  of  Deslma' 

When  the  Japanese  Government  began  to  entertuio 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  foreignera,  the  firsfc  measure  they 
tookj  at  the  instigatioia  of  those  feelings,  was  so  to  aitoate 
them  as  that  they  could  he  conveniently  watched  Nff" 
gasaki  and  Fimndo  were  the  two  ports  thus  circumacribed 
to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  respectively.  But  th*? 
Portuguese  were  greater  objects  of  ausj^ieion,  reqiiii^'-'^ 

*  Thunberg,     Chsulevoii:    sajB   tho  laJiea    wear  pearls   on  ^^^ 
hair-pin- 
t  Siebold,  "Eitraberg,  Mannen  and  Cuttotns,  Jaoclgny,  &a. 
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Idloeer  watching  to  be  kept  always  in  aiglit.  Atitl  so  ttey 
milt  for  tliem  the  prison  of  DesiiJia* — ^raised  an  island 
jm  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  added  to  a  previoua  ialet. 
le  Emperor's  pleasure  being  tjsked  as  to  the  form  of  the 
iture  L^land,  he  aiguificantly  imfolded  the  ever  activoly- 
I  etnployedyffji — the  fan  which  is  always  before  their  eyes 
'■  and  in  tlieir  hands— and,  acoordingly,  in  the  shape  of  a 
'  fan,  without  the  sticks  upon  which  a  fan  is  movmted,  was 
the  island  constructed  Wlien  the  Portuguese  were 
finally  expiel led,  the  Dutch  were  transferred  frum  Firando 
I  to  their  prison-house. 

Distant  hut  a  few  yards  from  the  pleasant  town  of 
|!Jfagasakij  we  were  utterly  secluded  from  the  busy  hum 
men.  The  stone-bridge  which  connects  Deaima  with 
'  the  town  is  indeed  *'  a  Biidg©  of  Sighs"  to  the  traveller ; 
a  high  wall  prevents  the  dwellers  on  either  side  from 
seeing  each  other.  We  had  the  fijie  view  of  the  hay, 
teeraiBg  with  Hfo  and  hustle,  but  the  view  was  a  distant 
one  only;  no  Japanese  boat  beiug  permitted  to  approach 
the  island  within  a  certain  prescribed  distance,  marked  by 
a  stockade.  + 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  Dutch  head  of  the  factory 
at  Desjma  repaired  annually^  with  a  large  retinue  of 
Dutch  aa  well  as  Japanese,  to  Jeddo,  and  offered  his 
tribute  and  his  homage  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  but 
gradually  the  trade  hetweeo  Japan  and  Batavia  fell  off, 
and  these  annual  journey  a  were  felt  to  he  burthen  some. 
Since  the  y^  1790  they  have  been  limited  to  eveiy  fourth 
year. 

But  the  presents  of  the  Dutch  being  esteemed  of  more 
value  than  their  homage,  were  not  so  easily  dispensed 
^tii;  and  these  are  duly  transmitted  during  the  three 
'ytenaediate  years    by  means  of   the    interpreters    at  a 


Sew  p,  17  of  this  work. 
J  \  TliG  word  Deiiinu  is  vaxioaftly  written  in  all  the  books.  It  is 
.ffiir^d  fff.tm  dc  "fore/'  {ante)  and  dsijiia  or  tima  " island ;" — that 
^  it  jue^jjg  fftre^  island.  Sometimes  the  Japaueae  call  it  Dcsimamatz, 
r**H  "the  street  of  the  fore- island,"  becnuae  it  ia  included  in  the 
'^Teatd  uf  Nagasaki,  and  is  etibject  to  the  same  poIlce-re^latlaoB. 
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much  less  expense.  Since  the  restora-tion  of  Java  to  the 
Dutch  upon  the  geneml  peace,  however,  it  aeenifi  that  the 
trade  of  the  factory  has  tuuch  revived;  whereupon  Presi- 
dent Blomhoff  solicited  ftermiaaioii  to  visit  Jeddo  every 
alternate  year ;  but  his  request  was  rejected  by  the  Siogomi'* 
govern  men  t. 

The  prepamtions  for  the  Jeddo  journey  are  long  xad 
formal.  When  the  regular  time  of  deportnie  draws  neat, 
the  President  makes  a  communication  to  the  governor  of 
Naga?akij  through  the  pro|>er  official  channel,  respectfully 
inquiriiig  whether  a  T-dsit  from  him  will  bwa  acceptable  at 
Jeddo.  The  governor  replies  that  the  President's  homage 
will  he  accepted,  and  desires  him  to  providb  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  the  factory  during  his  absence.  Tie 
warehonse-maaterj  as  next  in  rank  and  authority  to  the 
President,  is  always  the  person  selected  to  gupply  the 
place  of  the  aljsent  head ;  and.  aa  deputy-manager  of  the 
fiictory,  always  in  presented  to  the  governor  by  the  Dutch 
official,  at  his  audience  of  leave,  prior  to  his  depjirtiire. 

Originally,  the  head  of  the  factory  was  attended  to 
Jeddo  hy  twenty  of  his  countryn^en ;  a  goodly  ti^in, 
whicK  it  is  needless  to  say,  can  no  longer  be  supplied 
by  a  factory  reduced  to  its  present  scale.  The  numbers 
of  the  retinue  have  been  gradually  reducedj  probably  in 
proportion  with  the  factory;  and,  since  the  jom-ney  has 
been  rendered  quadrennial  instead  of  annual,  the  Dutch 
visitors  have  been  limited  to  three,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  his  tiecretary,  and  his  physician. 

The  numbers  of  the  Japanese  who  accompany  the  Dutch 
are  not  thus  confined,  At  the  head  of  the  whole  ia  a 
principal  police-officer — the  gobanyosi — with  whom  rests, 
in  every  respect,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ex]>edition. 
The  purse,  however,  is  not  in  his  hands,  but  in  those 
of  the  chief  interpreter,  who  receives  a  sum  of  money 
intended  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition, 
which  sum  is,  like  other  factory  debts,  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  next  sale,  or  rather  from  that  of  a 
lot  of  goods  specifically  appropriated  to  this  object,  but 
never  producing  what  ie  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense ; 
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'  tlie  remainder  is  supplied  by  the  Japanese  Government 

— a  circumstance  that  may  explain  tlie  refusal  to  admit 

,  of  more  frequent  viaita  to  Jeddo. 

Of    j>ergona  of    inferior    rank,  there  are    under-poKce 

I  officers,  under-interjH'etera,  clerks,  baggitge- masters,  super- 
intendeuts  of  porters,  and  others  ;  in  all  about  thirty-five 
persons,  every  one  indivi dually  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor. Then  there  are  attendants  to  wait  upon  the 
Dutch  and  Japanese  ;  namely,  three  cooka — two  for  the 
Dutch,  one  for  the  Japanese,  two  upper  and  five  under- 
servants,  besides  thirty  other  servants,  of  whom  six  are 
likewise  for  the  Dutch,  and  these  are  commonly  called 
*'  Bpie&" — aa  if  there  were  no  othei'^  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition. In  addition  to  these,  and  to  the  native  attendanta 
allotted  them,  each  of  the  three  Dutchmen  may,  if  he 
pleases,  at  hie  own  especial  charge,  take  a  Jajjaneae  phy- 
sician, a  private  iiiteq>retier,  and  more  aervantk  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  von  SiehoJd,  when,  in  the  year  1826,  he 
accompanied  Opperhoqfd  Colonel  van  Stui'ler  to  Jeddo, 
added  to  tlie  traiu  a  young  native  phyf^ician,  aa  artist, 
aDd  SLJt  servants,  to  aid  liis  Daturalist  reaearchea.  A  Ja- 
panese pupil  of  the  German  doctoi-'s  not  being  permitted 
to  attend  his  instructor  in  that  character,  followed  him  as 
a  lervant  to  one  of  the  interpretei's.  In  fact,  no  reatric- 
tiona  appear  to  exist  reapectiug  the  number  of  Japanese 
that  may,  upon  this  occaaion,  be  engaged  and  {supported 
by  the  foreign  traders  ;  but  the  name  of  every  individual 
must  be  pi'eviouaiy  submitted  for  the  CxOVBrnor  of  Naga- 
saki's approbation  :  one  object  of  which  an-angeinent  may 
pi-obably  be  to  insure  there  being  a  dne  projjoi'tion  of  un- 
suspected apies  amongst  the  servants. 

Every  sort  of  convenience  and  comfort  required  by  the 
principal  ti^avellers  during  the  journey  they  must  take 
with  them^ — siicli  as  linen,  beddLig,  tables  and  chairs  for 
the  Europeans,  table-service,  kitchen  furniture — in  a 
word,  GTery  requisite  for  those  who  carry  everywhere 
their  wanta  and  necessities.  Provisions,  such  as  wine, 
cheese,  butter,  and  the  like,  which,  not  being  in  use  in 
japan,  are  sent  h-om  Batavia  to  the  factory ;  also  sweet 
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meatSj  cakes,  and  liqueurs,  of  wliieh  an  immense  stook 
appeajrs  to  be  roquisite  to  eotertam  Jstptaneae   visitors. 

When  to  tliese  indispensftbles  are  added  the  -wai-drobe  of 
the  whole  company,  the  presents  destined  as  well  for  tlie 
Siogoun  as  for  the  several  great  men  entitled  to  Buch  a 
tribute  of  reapect^  and  the  goods  carried  for  underiiaBii 
trading  with  the  natives ;  and  when  it  is  further  \mdst- 
stood  that  the  Japanese  r<jads  not  always  admittbg  of 
wheel  cajriages,  carts  are  not  used  for  the  conveyance  trf 
this  baggage,  but  everything  ia  carried  by  men,  or  ob 
packhorses  and  oxen — some  idea  may  h&  formed  of  tb 
immense  number  of  porters,  attendants  upon  the  beasts  of 
burthen^  grooms,  and  hands  of  every  description  requirefl 
for  this  journey. 

Part  of  the  baggage  ia  indeed  sent  by  sea  from 
llTagasaki  to  a  port  of  the  larger  northern  island,  NiphoOi 
in  which  are  situated  the  reaidences  of  both  the  au- 
tocrat by  right  divine,  the  mikado,  and  his  vicegerent,  the 
Siogoun ;  but  when  the  Dutch  deputation  likewiae  land* 
on  Kiphon,  thia  portion  of  the  baggage  joins  the  rest; 
and,  ui>on  the  Buhsequent  land-jounjey  to  Jeddo,  the 
traia  often  amounts  to  two  hundi'e<J  persons. 

Such  a  i-etiuue  aouudfl  abundantly  grand  and  cmnhronBt^ 
English  ears, and  may  induce  &  reader  to  think  that  the  poai" 
tion  and  dignity  of  the  faetory-pi-e  side  tit  ha^  been  uadoly 
depreciated  in  the  account  given  of  "  life  **  in  Desimajanfl 
the  general  treatment  of  the  Dutch.  Fai"  different  b  tb* 
effect  of  his  travelling-ai'ray  to  Japanese  eyes.  The  train* 
with  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  visit  Jeddo  amount 
in  number  to  ten  thousand  men  for  those  of  the  lowest 
rank,  and  twenty  thoufiand  for  thiMO  of  the  high^t; 
whence  it  will  be  seen  that  his  retinue  of  two  hundred  per- 
sona does  not  very  extravagantly  exalt  the  mercantils 
foreigner.*  But  more  on  this  tojiic  will  appear  in  the  sequel 

All  our  arraogements  being  raade^ — every  formality 
complied  with— we  found  ouraelves  comfortably  seated  ifl 


*  Maniurfi  Bjid  Customs  of  the  Japanese,  Janclg^y,   Sieholdi 
FiBScher. 
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It  first-clasa  uorimona,  beautifully  appointed  withiiij 
d  in  which  we  found  that  we  could  either  sit  or  I'epose 
Kt  all  events  recline — ■at  our  pleasure.  Our  Presi- 
mt  had  a  norimou  of  the  kiud  confined  to  very  high 
iak,  beside  which  was  borae  his  tea^equipage — an.  indul- 
ffice  restricted  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  to  Japanese  per- 
feages  sufficiently  exalted  to  deserve  that  honour.* 

A  journey  of  seven  weeks,  over  more  than  one  thou- 
tad  miles,  was  before  ua,  and  yet  we  were  vety  far  from 
leling  that  sort  of  desolation  in  which  the  traveller 
Kttifitiines  sets  out  for  a  distant  destination,  Iraaginatioii 
id  T)een  warmed,  Memory  had  summoned  all  her  ti-ea- 
respecting  tliia  singular  country  and  its  singular 

ople,  and  we  felt   convinced  that  every  hotir  of  our 

g  jomiiey  would  gratify  the  intenaeat  curiosity,  and 

ke  TIB  forget  every  inconvenience  at  which  the  traveller 

privileged  to  grumble. 

T  must  describe  the  order  of  our  procsBsion — oiir  right 

al  "  progi'eaa,"  in  point  of  fact — for,  aa  we  were 
IHioured  with  permission  to  visit  tlte  Siogoun  of  Japan, 
B  whom  we  met  on  the  journey,  or  with  whom  we  hat! 
'  deal,  treated  us  %vith  the  utmost  deference  and  civility. 

ITie  presents  intended  for  the  Siogoun  lead  the  way, 
iJy  eacorted  and  followed  by  the  baggage.  Then  at 
proper  interval,  went  the  procession. 
"First  went  our  baggage-master  and  the  superintendent 
'  the  porters,  followed  by  the  inferior  police-officers,  or 
*nyoo3,  making  themselves  comfortable  in  norimons  of  the 
^-ftst  class — ^indeed,  kangoa — nevertheless  each  had  his 
iTratit  and  two  pollers  carrying  his  clothea-chests,  I 
»ed  not  state  that  each  norimon  or  kango  was  accom- 
inied  by  all  the  servants  belonging  to  its  ocoupaut,  and 
Sarers  of  clothes- cheats  and  raia-cloak  baskets. 

Then  come  a  clerk  of  the  interpreters,  the  vice 
Utler-interpreter,  and  the  under-interpreter,  in  their 
liigoK,  properly  attended. 

The  Dutch  physician,  preceded  by  Mb  medicine-chesty 


See  p.  131  of  tbie  work. 
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and  borne  in  &  norimon  of  somewliat  superior  chat 
to  those  before-mentioned. 

The  eecretary  in  a  similar  norimon. 

A  superintendent  of  norimona. 

Two  siiperintendenta  of  bearers. 

The  Dutcli  pr^ident,  with  eight  beare]*8,  -who  relieTe 
each,  other,  and  whose  dresiies  are  adorned  with  the 
initials  of  the  XJnited  Ketherlaiid  (i.e!.,  Butch)  Eastludi^ 
Company,  U.N.O-C. 

A  sei'vantj  carrying  shoes  and  slippers  in  a  leathern  hot 

The  Tch<i(hbmto,  or  tea  equipage. 

A  bearer  with  a,  seat. 

The  president's  oounting-honse,  as  it  is  called  ;  a  ittrt 
of  cabinet,  or  aerutoire,  of  black  lacker  work,  omameTited 
with  silver,  and  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  upon  whicli 
the  initials  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  are  em- 
broidered in  gold.  Originally  the  charter  granted  by  th« 
Siogoun  to  the  Dutch  was  carried  in  this  cabinet  j  bot 
that  document  is  now  left  at  Desima  (thus  does  change 
occur  even  in  the  immutable  East),  and  its  former  sacm 
receptacle  eervea  for  the  president's  papers  or  other  yaln- 
ablea.     It  is  borne  by  three  men. 

Two  couple  of  clothes-cheatSj  containing  the  chacgeaof 
raiment  required  by  the  president  upon  the  road. 

Two  couple  of  the  same  for  the  secretary  and  the  pfey 
sician. 

Two  hearers  with  rain-clDat  haskets. 

The  chief  interf)reter  in  his  norimon,  followed  bylJ' 
money-chest,  his  clothes-cheBta,  and  bis  rain-cloak  baskets. 

The  gobaityosif  in  hia  norimon,  with  his  attendants, 

A  pike-bearer. 

A  chest  of  armour. 

Clothes-boxes  and  cloak  baskets. 

The  third  hanyooSf  who,  with  sonie  servants,  either  i" 
kangos  or  on  foot,  a.nd  the  rest  of  the  luggage,  closes  tb^ 
train.* 

In  lliis  order  of  march  we  proceeded  through  the  ttUPB" 
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ir  joumey — firat  by  laud  through  the  island  of 
^hich  occupied  aeven  days  j  theu  by  water 
archipelago  of  small  islanda  to  Niphon,  oocii- 
tther  week.  I  may  observe,  that  the  length  of 
^e  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  aud  waves,  or 
Lpon  the  inclination  of  the  ti-avellers,  who  may 
aed  to  loiter  at  their  nightly  island-quarters  ; 
osa  Niphon  to  Jeddo,  which  c:annot  be  accom- 
L  less  than  twenty-two  days  of  actual  travelling, 
osG  spent  at  Osacca  and  Meako. 
re  not  alone  on  the  journey  ;  there  were  plenty 
sra  besides  those  who  were  merely  going  on  a 
"emoDy.  In  no  country  is  travelhng  so  frequent, 
it,  as  in  Japan.  Go  vena  mental  policy  has  much 
th  it  f  for  the  numerous  princes  must  annually 
I  return  from  the  capital  ou  the  appointed  days 
■urt  Kalendar,  They  must  go  to  the  Eoiperor's 
Long  and  costly  journey — but  with  ample  rooiQ 
tenough  to  keep  them  in  good  temper  and  benefit 
ftrtutions. 

ndnces  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  style.  They  are 
by  their  pikemen,  their  archers,  their  mtiske- 
Ln  their  beat  appointments, 
acca,  the  half-way  halting-place,  the  general 
jf  inland  commerce,  we  fell  in  with  the  merchants 
ing  there  from  all  points  of  the  empire,  to  "buy 
at  without  a  trace  of  the  Jew  in  them  in  look, 
r  his  proverbial  dishonesty, 
kroughout  the  journey  we  met  with  pilgrims — 
M  the  old  sorb,  in  piety,  and  faith^  and  devotion 
frima  of  Buddha  and  Siiitoo,  All  the  numerous 
of  Japan — some  five-snd-thirty — -religious  sects 
isiy  Bossuet  to  denounce  their  "  Tariatians^' — 
pihe  importance,  the  necessity  of  pilgrimages, 
prers  of  Sintoo — the  primitive,  the  national 
if  Japan — no  idolaters,  though  acknowledging 
s" — must  go  on  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  or  at 
3  in  their  life,  to  laje  or  Ixe,  a  centred  province 
itt-coast  of  Ifiphon,  at  which  spot  the  special 
U 
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p«tron  divinity  of  Japan  waa  bom — the  ancestor  of  the 
Mikado,  and  the  Goii  of  Japan,  Ten-aio-dai'-zitu 

A]l  the  pUgritna  who  go  to  Isje  must  travel  over  pwt 
of  the  great  road  to  Jedtlo.  The  pilgrimage  is  made  ii 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  the  spring,  when 
vast  multitudee  throng  the  roads.  Both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poot,  undertake  thia  meritorious  jouraey* 
generally  on  foot,  in  order  to  obtain  at  this  holy  plafe  in- 
dulgences ami  remissions  of  their  sina.  Some  of  these 
pilgrims  are  ao  poor  that  they  must  live  wholly  upon  what 
they  get  in  charity  from  the  great  lords  and  princes 
whom  they  beset  on  the  journey,  saying  i — "Great  Lord, 
be  pleased  to  give  the  ]>i>or  pilgrim  a  aeni  [about  one 
eighth  of  a  penny]  towards  the  expense  of  his  jouniey 
to  leje."  Children  apprehensive  of  severe  puniah- 
ment  for  their  misdemeanours,  'will  run  away  and  go 
to  Isje,  and  thence  bring  back  an  o/arri  or  indulgence, 
which  13  deemed  sufficient  expiation  of  their  crime,  and 
will  effect  a  reconciliation.  Multitudes  of  these  pilgiim* 
must  paws  whole  nights  lying  in  the  open  tielda,  eipoacd 
to  the  injuries  of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want  of 
room  in  the  inns,  others  out  of  poverty,  having  left  their 
employments  for  the  aake  of  this  act  of  their  religion, 
And  many  are  found  dead  upon  the  road.  In  this  casualty 
the  passers-by  see  if  they  have  an  ofarri  about  them,  in 
order  to  hide  it  carefully  in  the  next  tree  or  buah. 

Others  fructify  the  pious  pilgrimage  after  the  manner 
of  our  strolling  players,  acrobats,  mountebankSj  or  Punci 
and  Judy,  They  form  themaelves  into  companies,  gene- 
rally of  four,  clswl  ia  white  linen,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Kuge  or  persons  of  the  holy  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
DairL  Two  of  them  walking  a  gtave,  slow,  deliberate 
pace,  and  stand  Lug  often  still,  carry  a  large  barrow 
iidomed  with  fir-branch ea,  and  cut  white  paper,  on  which 
they  place  a  resemblance  of  a  large  bell,  made  of  same 
light  aiibstance,  or  a  kettle,  or  of  something  else  alluding 
to  some  old  romantic  history  of  their  gods  and  anceHtora  ; 
whilst  a  third,  with  a  commander's  staff  in  his  hand, 
adorned,  out   of  respect  to  his  office,  with  a  bunch  of 
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rHte  pai>er,  walks  or  dances  before  the  barrow,  singing 
ith  a  dullj  heavy  voice  a  song  relating  to  the  subject 
they  are  about  to  represent.  Meanwhile,  the  fourtli  goes 
jegging  before  the  honeea^  or  addresses  himseli'  to  charitable 
travellei-a,  aiid  receives  their  donations. 

We  fell  in  with  others  ;    amongst  the  rest,  pilgrims 

ling  naked  along  the  raads  in.  the  hardest  froata,  with 

lothing  bxit  a  little  straw    about  their  waJHts,      Their 

lobject  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  religions  vow  which 

Ithey  have  made  to  visit  certain  temples  in  case  they  should 

pbtaiii,  from,  the  bounty  of  their  gods,  deliverance  from 

Isome  fiital  distemper  under  which  either  they  themselves, 

[their  parents,  or  relations,  may  labotir,  or  from  some  great 

misfortune  that  may  impend.     These  live  very  poorly  and 

miserably  upon  the  road,  receive  no  charityj  and  proceed 

jn  their  journey  by  themselveSj,  aliooHt  incessantly  running. 

We  were  atmck  with  the  singular  appearance  and  con- 

^duct  of  the  begging  nuns  of  Japan,  so  quaintly  described 

I  by  old  Kampfer  : — "  To  this  shaved  begging  tribe  belongs 

I  a  certain  remarkable  rcligjoua  order  of  young  girls,  called 

[Bikuni,  which  ia   as  much  as  to   say  nuns.     They  live 

•under  the  protection,  of  the  nunneries  at  Kjimakui'a  and 

Meako,  to  which  they  pay  a  certain  sum  a  year  of  what 

they  get   by  begging,  as   an   acknowledgment  of  their 

authority.     They  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  njnch  the  band' 

Bomeat  girls  we  saw  in  Japan,     The  daughters  of  poor 

parents,  if  they  be  handsome  and  agreeable,  apply  for  and 

easily  obtain  this  privilege  of  begging  iu  the  habit  of 

nnns,  knowing  that  beauty  ia  one  of  the  most  persuasive 

inducements   to    generosity.     The   Jomabo,   or   begging 

[■mountain  priests  (of  whom  I  shall  prtujeutly  speak),  fre- 

[quently  incorporate  their  own  daughters  into  this  religions 

[order,  and  take  their  wives  from  among  these  Bikuni. 

>me  of  them    have  been  bi'ed   n[)  as  courtesans,  and 

having  served  their  time,  buy  the  privilege  of  entering 

into  this  religious  order,  therein  to  spend  the  remainder 

of  their  youth  and  beauty.      They  live  two  or  three 

together,  and   make   an  excursion  every  day  some  few 

miles  from  their  dwelling-house.    They  particularly  watoh 

h2 
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people  of  fadiion,  wbo  travel  in  Qorimons  or  In  kaug^ 
or  on  horsebftok.     As  soon  aa  they  perceive  somebody 
coming,  they  di^w  neex  and  addreits  themselves,  thou^ 
not  altogether,  but  singly,  every  one  aocoBting  a  gentle- 
man by  heraelJF,  aingiag  a  rural  song ;  and  if  he  provei 
very  liberal  and  chai'itablej  she  will  keep  him  compaiif 
and  divert  him  for  some  hours.     As,  on  the  one  Ibmi 
very  little  religious  blood    seemfl  to  circulate  in  tb«0 
veina,  so,  on  the  other,  it  doth  not  appear  that  theylftbotB 
under  any  coniiiderable  degi'ee  of  poverty.     It  is  vm 
indeed,  they  conform  themselvea  to  the  rules  of  theii 
order,  by  shaving  their  heads,  but  they  take  care  to  cowr 
and  wrap  them  up  in  caps  or  hoods  made  of  black  aili'. 
They  go  decently  and  neatly  dressed,  after  the  fashion  </ 
ordinary  poojrle.     They  wear  also  a  large  hat  to  OO'W 
their  facoa,  which  are  often  painted,  and  to  shelter  thea^ 
Bclvea  from  the  heat  of  the  aun.     They  oommonly  b»v6 
shepherd's  rod  or  hook  in  their  hands.      Their  vi 
gestures,  and  apparent  behaviour  are  neither  too  bold 
and  daring,  iior  too  much  dejected  aaid  affected,  but  free, 
con>ely,  and  seemingly  modest.     However,  not  to  extol 
their  modesty  beyond  what  it  deseiTes,  it  must  h^  ol>- 
Eerved   that  they  make  nothing  of  layiug  their  bgeoms 
quite  bare  to  the  view  of  the  charitable  travellers  all  tte 
while  they  keep  them  company,  under  pretence  of  it« 
being  cuBtomary  in  the  country  ;  and  for  auglit  I  know, 
they  may  be,  though  never  bo  religionsly  shaved,  full  at 
impudent  and  lascivious  a.s  any  public  eourtesaii,** 

If  this  iustitutioa  atrikea  ua  as  aomething  very  siugulckr 
and  strangely  chai-acteriatic  of  the  nation,  there  werti 
othera  still  more  curiouii  and  interestiDg  which  challebged 
attention  on  the  journey. 

Another  religious  begging  order  ia  that  of  the  Jamado^ 
aa  they  are  commonly  called,  that  is,  the  mountain  priests, 
or  rather  Jamabuo,  moimtain  soldiers,  because  at  all 
times  they  go  armed  with  swords  and  acimitara.  Th^ 
do  not  shave  their  heads,  but  follow  the  rulea  of  the  fiist 
foutider  of  this  order,  who  mortified  his  body  by  climbing 
up  steep  high  mountain.^  i  at  least  they  oonfona  them- 
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tbereunto  in  their  dreaa,  apparent  behaviour,  and 
>utwu.rd  ceremoaiesj.  for  they  B,ve  falleo.  short  of  hia 
Qs  xvajr  of  life.  They  have  a  head  or  general  of 
order  residing  at  Meako,  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
ag  a  certain  sum  of  money  every  year,  and  who  has 
Htribution  of  dignities  and  of  titles,  whereby  they 
30 wu  among  themeelvea.  They  commonly  live  in 
Bighbourhood  of  some  famous  Kami,  or  national 
tMcIl  ia  worahipped  there,  making  a  short  discourse 

holiness  and  miracles  with  a  loud  coarse  voice, 
^hilcj  to  make  the  noiae  still  louder,  they  rattle 
ong  atatf?ij  loaded  at  the  upper  end  with  iron  ringSj 
e  up  the  charity  money  which  is  given  them  ;  and, 
:  all,  they  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell. 
Mury  their  children  along  with  them  upon  the  aame 
id,  clad  like  their  fathers,  but  with  their 
These  little  bastards  are  exceedingly 
eaome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and  com- 

take  caJe  to  light  on  them  as  they  are  going  up 
hill  or  mountain,  where,  because  of  the  difficult 
,  they  cannot  well  escape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  got 
them  without  giving  them  something.  In  some 
they  and  their  fathers  accost  ti'avellers  in  company 
.  troop  of  Eikuai,  and^  with  their  rattling,  singing, 
etiug,  chattering,  and  crying,  make  such,  a  frightfnl 
as  "would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf.  Theae 
aLin-priests  are  frequently  applied  to  by  supersti- 
people,  for   conjuring,   fortune-telling,    foretelling 

eveata,  recovering  lost  goods,  and  the   like  pur- 

They  profess  to  be  of  the  Kami  religion,  as 
ished  of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never  suffered  to 
,  or  take  care  of  any  Kami-temple. 
era  are  ahaved  and  clad  like  the  Bndsdo  priests, 
Qg  two  together,  each  with  a  hook,  which  contains 
if  their  Fokekio  or  bible,  and  which  thoy  pretend 
id,  having  got  a  portion  by  heart ;  for  reciting  it 
xpect  your  charity. 

erg  were  secii  sitting  near  some  river  or  brook, 
ming  a  degaki,  literally,  a  ceremony  for  the  relief 
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of  departed  soula.  They  take  the  green  branch  of  a 
certain  tree  sailed  Jauna  skimmi,  and  mumiuring  certain 
"Worda  in  a  low  tone,  they  waali  and  scour  it  with  wood 
shaviuga,  having  j>reviou8)y  written  upon  them  the  names 
of  the  deceased.  "  Tbib  they  believe  to  contribute!  greatij?  to 
relie  ve  and  refresh  the  departefl  souls  confined  in  purgatory " 
Any  one  wiflhiug  to  purchase  the  benefit  of  this  waalihig 
for  himaelf  prospectively,  or  for  his  relatives  and  friends, 
has  only  to  throw  a  seni  npon  the  mat^  which  m  spread 
out  near  the  beggar,  who  doefl  not  condescend  to  give 
thanks  for  the  offering,  "  thinkiug  his  art  and  devotion 
deserve  still  better."  Besides,  it  is  not  customary  amongst 
beggars  of  note  to  thank  people  for  their  charity.*  It  is 
evidently  one  of  the  "institutions"  which  make  up  the 
felicity  of  Japan. 

Another  sort  we  met  as  we  went  along  were  differently 
clad,  some  in  ecclesiastical,  others  in  secular  habit.  These 
stood  in  the  fieJdSj  next  to  the  road,  and  commonly  had 
a  sort  of  altar  standing  l>efore  them,  upon  which  thef 
placed  the  idol  of  their  Briareus  or  Quanwon,  a«  they 
call  him,  carved  in  wood  and  gilt ;  or  the  pictures  of 
some  other  idols,  scurvily  done,  as,  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  Amida,  the  siupreme  judge  of  departed  souls;  of  SemauS; 
or  the  head'keeper  of  the  prison,  whereunto  the  con- 
demned aoula  are  confined  j  of  Dsiaoo,  or  the  supreme 
commander  in  the  purgatory  of  children,  and  some  others, 
wherewith,  and  by  some  representations  of  the  flames 
and  torments  prepared  for  the  wicked  in  a  future  world, 
they  endeavour  to  stir  up  in  passengers  compassion  and 
charity,  t 

There  were  others,  similarly  dreased  and  with  staff  in 
hand ;  these  we  were  told  had  made  a  vow  not  to  speak 
during  a  certain  time ;  they  expressed  their  wants  ftiid 
dciiires  by  a  sad,  dejected,  woful  countenance. 

There  were  in  fact  beggars  of  all  kinds,  but  evidently 
not  beggars  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  although  it  aeemi 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.     Keligious   moUves 
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'were  constantly  Appealed  to,  or  the  fimcy  was  amoiied. 
1  We  could  not  be  otherwise  tkan  atriick  with  thia  evidence, 
I  that  there  is  in  the  Japanese  mental  organization  a  very 
[stroDg  religious  seatiment,  combined  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  histrionic  art,  sLuce  such  a  large  portion 
,  of  the  people  is  entirely  Bupported  by  appeals  to  them. 
["Wlietber  stout  and  lusty,  diseasied  or  lame,  it  mattered. 
inotj  the  chfli'itable  trifle  waa  always  forthcoming,  A 
fltrange  natioDal  substitute  was  this  for  poor- rates,  work- 
houses, and  unions.  Some  sang,  some  played  on  Addles, 
i  guitars,  or  other  Lnatrumenta,  whilst  juggler's  tricks  of  a 
Mnd  precisely  similar  to  that  which  amusea  us  in  Eui-ope 
elicited  applause  from  the  multitude.*  One  of  these  per* 
;  formanoes  was  especially  deserving  of  nutiee.  A  young 
I  hoy,  with  a  sort  of  wooden  machine  hanging  from  hie 
&e^,  and  a  rope,  with  eight  strings  attached  to  it,  from 
wMch  hang  down  eight  bells  of  different  notes,  turned 
round  in  a  circle  with  a  swiftneRs  scarcely  credible,  in 
such  a  manner  that  both  the  machine,  which  rests  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  the  bells  turn  round  him  horizontally ; 
the  boy  hi  the  meantime,  with  great  dexterity  and  quick- 
ness beating  them  with  two  hammers,  making  a  stninge, 
odd  sort  of  melody.  To  increase  the  noise,  two  others 
sitting  near  him  beat,  one  upon  a  large,  the  other  upon  a 
smaller  drum. 

The  great  majority  of  these  beggary  or  rather  pilgrims, 
presented  a  well-to-do  appearance.  Amongst  the  rest 
there  waa  a  woman  well-dressed  in  silk,  with  her  face 
well  painted,  leading  a  blind  old  man,  and  begging  before 
him.     This  we  thought  a  very  extraordinary  sight, 

This  reminds  me  of  a  fact,  noticed  by  all  tfavellera,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  blind  in  Japan.  I  have  nowhere 
found  any  cause  alleged  for  tEie  prevalence  of  this  mis- 
fortune, nor  cfin  I  suggest  one,  "unless  it  Tie  their  puculiar 
diet,  being  largely  vegetable  and  of  fish  ;  they  driuk 
almost  inceasEmtly  either  tea,j  saki,  or  hot  water— indeed, 
hot  drinks  seem  necessary  to  aid  the  digestion  of  their 


•  See  wood-cut,  p,  1, 
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vegetable  food.  It  may  be,  that  tbia  large  quanta  tj  of 
fluid  keeps  up  too  great  an  action  in  the  kidneys,  the 
excewaive  action  of  wfiich  weakens,  and  may  finally  destroy 
the  sight — for  there  is  a  well-known  sympathy  between 
those  organs  and  the  eyes.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  two  iijstittitiona 
for  tlie  blind,  the  history  of  which  is  not  a  little  interegting, 
These  are  ancient  and  numerous  bodies,  compwed  of 
persona  of  all  ranks  and  profeasioBS,  Originally  thev 
made  up  but  one  aociety.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
they  split  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  of  which  is  called 
'•  Buaaets-Sadn,"  or  the  blind  Biisseta,  and  the  other 
"  Feki-Sado,"  or  the  blind  Fekis. 

The  original  founder  of  this  *'  Order  of  the  Blind  "  waa 
the  3on  of  an  Emperor,  who  reigned  in  very  remote  ages. 
*•  This  young  prince/'  aay  the  Japaneae  historians,  "wept 
himself  blind  for  the  losa  of  hia  beautifiil  beloved  princess; 
and  thereupoii,  with  his  father's  leave,  and  under  an 
imperial  chaiter,  he  erected  a  society,  wherein  none  were 
ever  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  had  the  miafortune  to  he 
blind,"  The  society  prospered  exceedingly,  and  was  held 
in  great  i-epnte  at  court,  and  all  over  the  empire,  for 
many  oen tunes. 

The  native  annalists  relate  a  chardcteristic,  thoroughly 
Japanese  legend  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  Feki-SftdOp 
During  the  dreadful  civil  wara  between  the  great  fatuiliefl 
of  the  Feki  and  Gendzi,  Kakekiko,  a  very  renowned 
general  of  the  Feki  party,  was  defeated  and  made  prisou^r 
by  the  celebrated  Joritomo,  who  had  slain  the  generoM 
prince  to  whom  Kakekiko  had  been  devotedly  attached. 
Instead  of  putting  hia  priaoner  to  death,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  iu  those  times,  Joritomo  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  allowed  him  much  liberty,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  enter  his  service.  One 
day,  when  he  was  pressing  him  in  this  manner,  and 
offering  him  whatever  conditions  he  might  please  to  de- 
man  d,  the  captive  general  said,  "  I  was  onoe  a  faithful 
Hervant  to  a  kind  master.  He  is  de^,  and  none  other 
shall  ever  have  my  feith  and  friendship.     You  have  laid. 
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he  under  obligations ;  I  owe  to  you  my  life ;  yet  can  I 
sever  set  my  eyes  on  you  witliout  a  deaign  of  avenging 
py  dear  dead  master  by  slaying  you,  Tbeae,  therefore, 
iliese  designing  inatruments  of  niiactie^  I  will  offer  up  to 
roM,  m  the  only  acknowledgment  for  your  generous  be- 
laviour  towards  me,  that  my  unhappy  condition  allows 
ine  to  giTe."  And  having  thus  said,  he  plucked  out  both 
ihia  eyes,  and  presented  tliem  on  a  plate  to  Joritomo, 
who,  astonished  at  so  much  magnanimity  and  resolutioUj, 
forthwith  set  him  at  full  Ubertj.  The  di'amaa  of  the 
Japanese  seem  chiefly  made  up  of  incidents  like  these,  in 
which  the  passion  of  revenge  st4inda  out  most  prorai- 
bently.  The  blind  genei'al  retii*ed  into  a  distant  province, 
ferher@  he  learned  to  play  upon  the  bywaj  or  JapaDese 
lute,  and  gave  birth  to  the  society  of  the  Feki  blind,  of 
which  he  himself  waa  the  first  head.  These  Feki  do  not 
live  upon  charity,  but  make  a  shift  to  get  a  livelihood 
fi>r  themselves,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  convents,  by  following  various  profesaions  or  callings 
not  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  unhappy  condition 
«f  total  blindness.  The  greater  number  of  them  apply 
themselves  to  music,  and  find  employment  in  the  houaes 
©f  princes  and  great  men,  as  also  at  weddings,  festivals, 
processions,  and  all  public  solemnities.  Tt  appears  that 
the  orchestras  of  all  the  theatres  in  the  empire  are  filled 
fcy  raembers  of  the  Feki  society.  At  least,  travelleta  tell 
HB  that  all  the  muaiciaua  they  saw  in  the  theatres  were 
|}Lind  men. 

The  crowd  upon  the  roads  is  not  a,  little  increased  by 
jiuinberleas  srasJl  retail  traders,  and  children  of  country 
jpeoplc,  who  run  about  from  morning  to  night,  following 
travellers,  and  offering  for  sale  their  poor  (and  for  the 
knost  part  eatable)  merchandise,  such  as  cakes  and  sweet- 
lueats,  wherein  the  quantity  of  ?ugar  is  so  small  as  to  be 
Icarcelj  perceptible  ;  other  cakes  of  different  sorts,  made 
of  flour,  roots  boiled  in  water  and  salt,  ropes,  strings, 
fcootbpicks,  road-books,  straw  shoes  for  horses  and  for 
t»en,  and  a  multitude  of  other  trifles,  made  of  wood, 
ktraw,  reed,  and  bamboos. 
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For  tlie  coavenietiee  of  ti-avellers,  ttere  are  inns  enougli 
in  Japan  where  evei'jbndy  travel  a.  The  beat  are  in  those 
villagea  where  there  are  post-houseB— distinct  establish- 
ments  from  the  inn.  I  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  that  they  are  admirably  orgacized  iii  eveiy  way— 
under  the  controlj  indeed  in  the  poaseasion,  of  the  govern- 
ing prince,  who  regulates  all  the  prices  for  man,  beast, 
and  vehicle — not  according  to  distances,  but  the  goodness 
and  badness  of  the  roads,  price  of  victuals,  forage,  and  the 
like.  A  horse  to  ride,  with  two  poitmanteaus  and  an 
aclfoski  or  valise,  may  cost  about  eight  sent  a  mile,  that 
ia,  about  one  fai'thing ;  a  hoi'se  only  saddled,  without 
men  or  baggage  to  carry,  costs  six  sefni  a  mile  ;  whilst 
porters  and  kango-men.  may  be  had  for  five — both,  of 
these  prices  being  evidently  less  than  a  farthing — the 
seni  being  about  one-eighth  of  a  farthing,*  As  a  man 
may  live  comfortably  in  Japan  at  threepence  a-day,  these 
pricea  are  strictly  proportionate,  though  ridioulonsly 
small,  according  to  our  cost  of  travelling. 

It  is  at  these  post-houses  that  the  imperial  post  is 
managed.  Messengers  are  waitings  day  and  night,  at  all 
these  post-houses,  to  carry  the  letters,  edicts,  and  procla- 
mations of  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
which  they  take  up  the  moment  they  are  delivered  at  the 
poat-house,  and  carry  to  the  next  with  all  speed.  They 
are  kept  in  a  small  black,  varnished  box,  beai'ing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Emperor  or  prince  who  sends  them,  which 
the  messenger  carries  upon  hia  shoulder,  tied  to  a  small 
sta£  Two  of  these  messengers  always  run  together, 
that  in  cage  any  accident  should  befal  either  of  them  upon 
the  roadi  the  other  may  take  his  place,  and  deliver  the 
box  at  the  next  post-house.  All  travellers,  even  the 
princes  of  the  empire  and  their  retinues,  must  retire  out 
of  the  way,  and  give  free  passage  to  these  messengers  ot 
postmen  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  accordingly  give  notice 
of  their  approach  by  ringing  a  small  bell  at  a  due  distance. 

like  other  well-built  houses,  the  inna  are  but  one  atoiy 

•  Th^  iiion«j  of  Jnfimt  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel 
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high,  or  if  there  be  two,  the  aecoBtl  is  but  a  lumber-attic. 
Of  the  same  length  of  frontage  as  other  houaes,  they 
extend  considerably  deeper — ^sometimes  forty  kin,  orabont 
two  hundred  and  ninety  f«et — being  provided  with  a 
Tsuho,  or  small  pleasm*e-garden,  behind,  encloaed  with  a 
n^,t  white  wuill.  The  front  has  only  lattice  wiudows, 
"wMch  in  the  daytime  are  kept  open ;  the  folding  screens 
and  moveable  partitions  which  divide  the  several  apart- 
ments, are  also  so  disposed  as  to  lay  open  to  travellers,  as 
they  go  along,  a  very  agreeable  perspective  view  across 
the  hoii3e  into  the  garden  j  unleaa  there  happens  to  be  a 
man  of  rank  with  Mb  retinue  in  the  houae.  The  floor  ia 
msed  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
projects  towards  the  street  and  the  garden,  bo  as  to  form 
a  gaUery,  with  a  roof;  here  the  traveller  may  ait  or  walk 
and  smoke,  or  otherwise  while  away  his  leiaure.  They 
use  this  gallery  as  a  stepping-stone  in  mounting  their 
horses,  for  fear  of  soiHDg  their  feet  by  mounting  in  the 
street. 

Distinctions  of  rank  make  a  difference  of  inn-treatment 
iu  Japan  as  elsewhere.  In  aorae  of  the  gi-eat  inns  there 
i3  a  passage  contrived  for  the  convenience  of  the  "quality," 
so  that  they  may  step  out  of  their  norimons  and  walk 
directly  to  their  apartments  without  pasaiug  through  the 
fore-pait  of  the  house,  which  ia  commonly  not  over  clean, 
and  makes  but  an  iadiflereut  figure,  being  covered  with 
poor,  sorry  mats,  and  the  rooms  divided  by  ordinary 
screens.  The  kitchen,  too,  is  in  this  part  of  the  house, 
and  often  fills  it  with  smoke,  as  they  have  no  chimneys  to 
discharge  the  amohe;*  Here  foot  travellers  and  oixlinary 
people  live  amongst  the  servants.  Persons  of  q^uality  and 
fashion  are  accommodated  in  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
which  ia  kept  clean  and  neat  to  admiration.  Not  the 
least  spot  ia  to  bo  seen  upon  the  walls,  floors,  carpet-a^ 
window- screens,  m  short,  nowhere  in  the  room,  which 
looka  as  if  it  were  quite  new  and  but  newly  furnished. 
There  are  no  tables,  chairs,  benches,  or  other  furniture  in 
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these  rooms.  The  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  flqimtters  ou 
mats,  and  their  taste,  corresponding  to  our  love  of  tine 
cabinet-wofk,  lies  in  a  different  direction;  it  is  called 
mueratme,  and  inay  really  have  ita  i-epresentative  in  our 
picture-galleries  and  curiopity-shopa.  Tlie  items  of  the 
collection  may  bo  »  pivjicr  neatly  bordeiied  with  a  rich 
piece  of  embroidery,  instead  of  a  frame,  either  with  the 
picture  of  a  saint,  done  ap]>arently  with  a  coarse  pencil, 
and  by  means  of  three  or  four  strokes  the  proportions  and 
roaemblance  have  been  so  accurately  observed,  that  no  one 
can  mistake  the  likenesa^  nor  help  admiring  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  artist ;  or  jierhaps  you  w^ill  see  a  *'  wise 
gaw"  or  moral  scnteQce  of  some  noted  philosopher  or  poet, 
written  in  hia  own  handwriting,  who  had  a  mind  to  show- 
bis  sHU  by  a  few  hasty  strokes  or  characters,  but  still 
very  ingeniously  drawnj  and  auch  as  will  afford  sufficient 
matter  of  amusement  and  speculation  to  a  curious  and 
apeculative  observer ;  and  lest  any  one  should  question  its 
authenticity,  theae  sentenceg.  are  commonly  signed,  not 
only  by  the  writer  himself,  but  have  the  sign-manual  and 
seala  of  some  other  witnesses.  They  are  hung  up  nowhere 
bnt  in  the  toko,  or  most  honourable  place  in  the  room, 
and  are  very  much  prized  by  the  Japanese.  There  are 
also  pictures  of  Chinese,  birds,  trees,  landscapes,  and  the 
like,  on  whit©  screens ;  flower- vasea,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  curious  flowers  such  as  the  season  affords — all  cui-ioualy 
arranged  according  to  certain  rules  of  Japanese  art ;  for 
it  is  aa  much  an  art  in  Japan  to  aiTange  a  flower- vase  as 
it  JB  in  Europe  to  carve  at  meals  or  to  lay  out  a  table. 

Sometimes  it  is  a.  perfuming  pan  of  exceUent  worknaan- 
shipj  cast  in  brass  or  copper,  resembling  a  cranei,  lion, 
dragon,  or  other  strange  animal. 

Amongst  a  collection  of  such  muerataie  we  observed  an 
old  Cologne  earthen  pot,  such  as  is  used  for  spa- water, 
with  all  its  cracks  and  fisBnrea  carefully  mended,  and  used 
as  a  flower'Vase;  it  was  esteemed  a  vei^  great  rarity 
because  of  the  distant  place  whence  it  came,  the  clay  of 
which  it  was  made,  and  ita  uncommon  shape  Curious 
specimena  of  wood,  beautiful  network,  a  piece  of  rotten 
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root,  or  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  remarkable  for  their  de- 
formed Bhapej  in  short,  Japanese  fancy  runs  riot  in  such 
colleetiona 

TTie  small  gallery  before-mentioned  leads  to  the  outer 
offices^  and  a  bath-house,  "whicli  contains  eitter  a  sweating- 
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stove  or  a  warm-bath,  and  sometimes  both.  It  is  warmed 
every  evening ;  for  the  Japanese  usually  bathe  or  take  a 
sweating  after  their  day's  journey.  The  fioor  of  these 
Bweating-houses  consists  of  small  planka,  a  few  inches 
apart,  fer  the  admission  of  the  rising  vapour  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  :  they  are  otherwise  constructed  much 
according  to  our  plan  as  to  valves  and  furnace.  The 
vapour  is  rendered  fi-agrant  by  certain  plants  put  into 
the  water.  There  are  always  two  tubs,  one  of  warm,  the 
other  of  cold  water,  for  bathing. 

Besides  the  large  inii»,  there  arc  numberless  small  ones 
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— cook-shops,  Baki,  or  ale-hoiises,  pastiyoooka'  and  confee- 
tioners'^ops,  all  along  the  road,  even  in  the  midst  Oif 
woodfi  and  forests,  and  on  tbe  top  of  tnouBtains,  "wbere  ibe 
weary  foot  traveller  and  the  lower  sort  of  people  find  at 
all  timea,  for  a  few  eeni,  something  warm  to  eat,  or  hot 
tf^  or  said,  or  something  else  of  the  kind  to  re&esh  tbem- 
Helves  withaL  Compared  to  the  larjC^e  inns,  these  are  but 
poor  and  sony  houses,  being  kept  by  poor  people  ;  jet, 
even  in  these  there  is  aJwavs  something  or  other  to  amuse 
passengers,  and  to  draw  them  in — either  a  garden,  as 
orchard,  beautiful  flow  era,  or  the  agreeable  view  of  a 
stream  of  clear  water  felling  from  a  neighbonring  hill, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  or  by  some  other  curious  orna- 
inent  adapted  to  tempt  the  traveller  to  enter  and  enjoj 
himself  Sometimes^  however,  the  attraction  is  a  hand- 
some waiting-maid,  or  a  couple  of  young  girls  well  dressed, 
who  with  great  civility  invite  the  traveller  to  enter. 

The  eatables — amch  as  cakes— are  kept  before  the  fire, 
sticking  to  akewers  of  bamboo,  so  that  paasengera  as  thay 
go  along  may  take  them  and  pursue  their  journey  withottt 
stopping.  The  landladies,  cooks,  and  maids,  as  soon  as 
tbey  see  any  one  coming  at  a  distance,  blow  up  the  fire  to 
make  it  look  as  if  the  victualai  had  been  just  got  ready. 
Some  busy  themselves  with  making  the  tea,  others  pr^ 
pare  fioup,  others  fiU  cups  with  saki,  or  other  liquors,  to 
present  them  to  jjaasengei^,  all  the  while  talking  and 
chattering,  and  commending  their  wares  with  a  voice  lomi 
enough  to  be  heai'd  by  their  next  neighbours  of  the  aaiae 
trade  and  "  calling,"  as  it  may  well  be  named  in  Japan  in 
both  senses  of  the  word. 

The  eatables  constitute  a  pretty  extensive  and  varied 
bill  of  fere.  You.  may  have  mangel — a  sort  of  round 
cake,  borrowed  from  the  Poriugueae,  as  big  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  filled  with  black  bean-flower  and  sugar, — -cakes 
of  the  pith  of  a  root  found  in  the  mountains,  cut  into 
round  slices,  like  carrots,  and  roasted  ;  snaila,  oysters, 
ahell-fislii,  and  other  fish,  rojisted,  boiled,  or  pickled  j 
Chinese  laxa — a  thin  sort  of  pap  or  paste,  made  of  fine 
wheat-flower,  cut  into  small  thin  slices  of  Home  length. 
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,Tid  baked  j  all  sorts  of  vegetables  which  the  season 
fcffords,  and  inimmerable  other  dishes  peculiar  to  Japan, 
laade  of  seeds  and  powdered  roots,  and  dressed  in  many 
lifferent  ways.  The  comnjon  sauce  for  these  and  other 
flishea  is  sop  mixed  with  aaki  They  garnish  their  dishea 
with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  sansio^  or  thin  slices  of  ginger 
or  lemon-peeL  They  flavour  their  soup  with  powdered 
ginger,  aansio,  or  a  root  peculiar  to  the  country,  TJiey 
eolour  their  sweetmeats  as  we  do,  hut  these  are,  for  the 
moat  patt,  fivr  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  pleaaing  to 
Ihe  taate,  being  deficient  in  sugar,  and  so  tough  that 
strong  teeth  are  required  to  chew  them.  The  printed 
toad-books,  which  the  travellers  always  carty  with  them, 
tell  them  where  and  at  what  price  the  beat  victuals  of  the 
kind  required  are  auppUed, 

Tea  is  almost  the  only  drink  of  travellers  on  the 
toad.  It  is  made  of  the  coai'sest  and  largest  leaves  which 
remain  upon  the  plant  after  the  youngest  and  tendereat 
bare  been  gathei-ed  twice,  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich, 
5liese  large  leaves  are  not  rolled  »ip  and  curled  eus  the 
>^t  aorfcj  but  simply  roasted  in  fi  pan,  and  continually 
Sfcirred  whilst  roasting,  lest  they  should  get  a  burnt  taste. 
Wlien  done  enough  they  ai-e  packed  in  straw  baskets,  and 
>laced  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  near  the  place  where 
ihe  smoke  esciipes.  In  preparing  them  for  drinking, 
they  merely  take  a  handful  and  boil  them  in  a  large  iron 
kettleful  of  water.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  put  into  a 
Buall  hag,  or  in  a  little  basket  swimming  in  the  kettle. 
Half  a  cup  of  this  decoctdon  is  mixed  with  cold  water 
fcrhen  presented  to  the  traveller.  Tea  thus  prepared 
imells  and  tastea  like  water  infused  with  wood-ashes  ;  jet 
the  Japanese  consider  it  much  more  wholesome  for  daily 
lise  than  the  finer  sorts^  prepared  in  the  Chinese  manner, 
frhieh  they  say  affect  the  head  too  strongly — though  even 
liese  lose  a  great  part  of  their  narcotic  quality  when 
boiled.  The  common  tea  of  Japaa  is  an  inferior  article, 
lot  suited  for  exportation. 

I  At  aJl  these  inus,  great  and  small,  and  the  tea-houses, 
liere  are  numberless  women,  whose  position,  to  say  tlie 
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least  of  it,  is  very  equivocal     About  nooii,  wiieii  they 
have  done  dressing  and  painting  themselves,  thej  make 
their  appeaftince,   standing  under  the  door- way   of  the 
house^  or  sitting  upon  the  small  gallery  around  it,  whence, 
Tvith  a  smilijig  countenanee  and  good  word,  they  invite 
the  traveller  to  come  into  their  inn  in   preference  to 
others.     In  some  places,  where  there  are  several   inna 
standing  together,  they  make,  with  their  chattering  and 
rattling,  no  inconsiderable  noise,  and  prove  not  a  little 
troublesome.     These  wonieii  eommonly  occupy  the  haiid- 
eomest  houses  in  the   place,   and  these   are   sometime^ 
situated  near  their  idol's  t«mpl^ :    sometimes  a  gingl& 
house  contain 3  eighty  of  theiiL 

Amazed  at  eucli  a  vicious  institution  amongst  a  peopl^^ 
in  other  respects  so  sensihle  and  judicious,  1  was  at  aom^ 
pains  to  find  out  from  the  inter])reters  when,  and  ou  whaO 
occasion,  this  institution  had  origiiiated,  and  afterwarii^^ 
became  diffused  all  over  the  country.     In  answer  to  injT" 
inquiries,  I  was  informed  that  this  dissohite  institutio»- 
had  not  auheiated  in  ancient  times,  but  had  first  takeu  it3 
rise  during  the  civil  war  which  was  carried  on,  when  th^ 
Siogomi,  or  generalissimo  of  the  army,  dispossessed  th» 
Mikado  of  the  imperial  power.     At  that  time  the  Mikailo, 
according  to  this  infoi-mant,  was  obliged,,  being  aa  yet' 
very  young,  to  iiee  with  his  foster-mother  and  his  court 
to  Simonc^eki.     The  Mikado's  domestics  consisted  then, 
aa  now,  of  none  but  the  fair  taex,  and  he  is  even  now  cm- 
sidered  so  holy  that  no  male  may  approach  him.     In  this 
flight  over  aea,  being  piursued  by  the  enemy,  his  foater- 
mother  leaped   with   him  into  the  sea.,  where  they  botb 
perished.    His  female  servants,  who  arrived  at  Simonoeeld, 
and  had  nothing  left  to  subsist  on,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  i-ather  dishonourable  mode  of  getting 
their  livelihood.     This,  aa  several  people  assured  me,  gave 
rise  to  houses  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  which  gradually 
increased  during  the  civil  war  and  distui'bances  of  many 
years.      The   interpreters  told  me  likewise   that   these 
womea  are  not  caJled  by  the  same  name  everywhere,  or 
alike  regarded.     In  Simonoseki  they  are  still  more  pecti- 
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•\y  GsXled  jorcessi,  this  being  actuaJlj  the  nanie  given 
the  twelve  wives  of  the  Mikado  !  Otliera  elsewhere 
Fe  called  keise  or  kem^  which  aignifiea  a  castle  that  is 
toned  upside  dowiL* 

These  tea-houses  are  the  resort  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
rtcinity  of  Nagasaki ;  they  are  licensed  places  of  enter- 
Biimieiit  for  drinking  and  music,  It  is  impoeaible  to 
over  in  silence  an  institution  so  extraordinary  in 
Bany  points,  and  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Japaneee  as 

t  enlightened  nation,  the  thinking  part  of  whom,  ac- 

iFding  to  Tliunberg,  allow  that  it  is  indecent  and  a 
Jandal  to  the  nation.  The  proprietors  of  the  tea-housea 
tfe  also  licensed  to  purchase  female  infanta  of  indigent 
M^nta,  for  purpoBes  of  infamy.  These  girls  act  during 
keu'  chUdhootl  aa  the  servants  of  tho  fiill-growi]  inmates, 

It  are,  at  the  same  time,  educated  with  tho  utmost  care  j 

ey  are  not  only  rendered  skDfiil  in  every  accompljah- 

But  that  can  enhance  the  effect  of  their  personal  charms, 
l*t  their  mindB  are  sedulously  cultivated^  and  enriched 
ith  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  that  can  make  their  con- 

i"sation  sttmctive  and  agreeable.  Thus,  the  whole  body 
these  victims  of  the  vices  of  others  bear  coosiderable 

'Semblai^ce  to  the  few  celebrated  individiuda  amongst 
urtesans  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  resemhlanee 
good  in  another  point,  the  consequence  of  the  first. 

^  we  are  told  that  Athenian  husbanda  took  their  wives 

to  the  society  of  the  notorious  Aspaaia,  to  share  in  the 
J^trnction  they  themfelves  derived  from  her,  so  in  Japan 
huabands  invite  their  wives  to  join  their  party  to  the 

^hDusesij  there  to  partake  of  the  amusement  afforded  by 
be  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  conversation  of  their  in- 

sUectual  and  highly  accomplished,  but  unfortunate  and 

iahonoured  sisters. 

But  the  most  eJttraorilinaiy  part  of  the  whole  is  the 
Mdtion  in  the  moral  scale  assigned  to  these  degraded 


•  Thwnberg,  iii.  X25,  et  aeq,     Kanipfer  sajs  that  the  Siogoun 
idulged  hia  fioldters  id  this  matter  in  order  to  keep  them  frgm  their 
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■women  by  the  Japanese,  who  ai^,  in  the  general  relafcions 
of  lif^,  to  the  full  03  tenacious  of  female  purity  as  the 
nations  by  whom  wives  and  daughtera  are  kept  imder 
lock  and  key-  Whilst  their  worthies  purchasei's,  thofte 
ahainelesg.  speculators  in  human  ttepravityj  the  tea-house 
proprietors,  are  universally  despised  as  the  very  Bctitn  of 
the  earth,  far  more  lenient  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
purchased  thralls,  who  may,  indeed,  be  held  guOtless  of 
their  own  pollution,  being  destined  to  a  temporary  careef 
of  sin  without  their  own  coacurrence  :■ — a  temporaiy 
career  only,  however,  inasmuch  as  these  girls  are  pxn'chs^ed 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  may  be  considered  rather  aa 
appreuticea  than  slaves  for  life.  When  the  period  for 
which  they  are  bound  to  their  disgraceful  trade  expires, 
they  may  retnrn  to  their  &.inilies,  and  are  received  into 
society  iu  any  station  of  which  they  show  themselves 
worthy.  Many  enter  the  order,  as  it  may  be  calledr  of 
Mendi<^nt  Nuns  ;  still  greater  numbers  are  said  to  find 
husbands,  and  to  emulate  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
moat  immaculate  Japanese  wivea  and  mothers.  But 
whatever  be  the  new  condition  of  theae  ex-courteaans,  it 
is  solely  by  their  conduct  in  the  chai"acter  of  their  choice 
that  they  are  thenceforward  judged,  without  any  reference 
to  their  past  compelled  occupation. 

,  The  number  of  tea^laouaes  appears  to  be  beyond  all 
conception.  The  Dutch  writers  state  that  at  Nagasaki,  a 
town  with  a  population  of  fi*om  sixty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand souls,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  is  from  these  houses  that  the  Dutch  factory  obtain  their 
female  servants  or  companions.* 

*  MavMft-t  and  Ouiitma  of  the  Japatttae.  The  Abb£  Bayngj  geema 
to  thi-ow  Bogie  lictt  on  thin  aingular  and  deplorable  ingtitutiais : — "On 
ue  Toit  pas  que  la  aeote  du  Sititos  ftit  eu  b  matiie  d'^riger  en  crunea, 
dm  ^ctionA  incDoeDteH  par  isHaa-Ta&mea ;  mauie  ai  dangereuBe  pour 
\ss  ansvoi.  Loin  de  r^pandre  cq  fan&tiame  sombre,  et  cette  cnunt« 
dee  dieux,  qu'on  trouve  dims  presque  touiee  lee  religions  ;  le  SinUw 
avaib  travaill^  I,  pr^venir  au  it  calmer  oette  maladie  de  rimaguiAttoa 
puj  dee  f&imt  qu'o&  c^^bmit  trois  foU  cluique  moia.  Elles  ^talent 
oonaacr^tis  ^  risiter  aes  amis,  h,  pas&er  avec  eti£  ta  joiiTn^e  en  fesUna, 
B|i  rejoiiissaace^,     Los  prStreg  du  S^intoa  disaient  que  lea  pliiLsiii 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  otigiB  of  thia  ettange 
inatitutionj  abject  want,  as  one  of  the  causes  in  all  Euro- 
pean cominumtieB — the  political  expediencj  of  the  aove- 
reign,  which  is  very  improbable^the  peculiar  views  of 
Japan's  primitive  religion  inculcating  such  action  as 
meritorious,  a  t^use  possible  enough,  seeing  that  other 
ancient  nations  have  thus  been  deluded — certain  it  is, 
that  in  its  present  aspect  it  !ias  all  the  morat  guilt  and 
dcfoTmity  of  ita  similitude  iu  Cbristian  Europe,  whilst  it 
is  totaUj  exempt  from  the  frightful  social  evila  and  penal- 
ties everlastingly  incurred  by  the  latter.  To  «*  this  is 
incompveheDaible,  bke  many  other  matters  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Japan^ 

Such  were  the  scenes  and  observations  of  our  journey. 
Everywhere  we  found  the  roads  excellent,  in  admirable 
order's  lined  with  trees  on  each  side,  and  carefully  ai^'ept 
by  persons  apjjointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  fiurmera  in 
the  vicinity — for  the  Japanese  know  the  value  of  manure, 
and  do  not  lose  a  particle  of  it.*  Everywhere  we  saw 
small  ah  ops,  where  the  peculiar  straw-^oes  for  man, 
bullock,  and  horse  are  manufactured.  This  trade  gives 
employment  to  multitudes  of  poor  persons  throughout  the 
Cfmpire,  How  many  will  be  made  wretched  if  we  teach 
them  the  superiority  of  iron  for  horses  and  leather  for 
men?    Yet  may  this  calamity  be  in  store  for  the  Japaneao 

iniKMeiu  des  bomnies  ^taiunt  agr^&bles  ii  Is  divinity ;  que  la.  meilleiire 
mKii^re  fl'hDtiorer  lea  c&miBj  c'^taJt  (l'iinit«r  teure  Tertua  et  de  joijir, 
d%e  cs  mandQ,  du  lionhour,  dont  ila  juuiaaent  daDs  Tautre,  Gonfor* 
moment  h.  cetto  opinion,  lea  Japonaia,  npr^g  avoir  fait  U  prifej-e  dans 
dea  temples,  toujoura  aitinSa  au  milieu  d'agr^ables  booages,  fillaieot 
chez  des  courtiBanes  qui  bahitaient  des  maiaons  ordlnairement  batiea 
danfl  cee.  lleux  cotieacr^s  k  is.  devotloti  et  ^  raniDur.  Ces  femmes 
^tfuBat  dea  rdiijinttse^,  mumigea  &  hm  ordre  de  swotnes,  Qtti  retiraieat 
fSK  pitrtie  de  Vargent  qu'tlles  avaient  ffagit^  par  oe  pieux  abandoD 
d'elles-m^meB  an  t<bu  le  plue  sacr^  de  la  nature .  Dans  toutes  lee 
iqIi^Iqiw  leg  femm^  ont  infla^  but  le  culte,  coraTTie  pr^ressee  oo. 
oomtne  victlmea  dea  dieux,  Itc. — ffUt,  Polii.  dn  deus  Itidtt,  t.  2^\ 
ft  Kq, 

•  la  every  street  id  Japan  there  are  public  convenieiice*  of  a 
|iortable  nature — mflrely  tubs — ^probably  for  the  purpose  of  using  tbe 
Dontenta  an  maaure.     Travellers  complain  of  tho  nuisance. 
n2 
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Tip,'*  that  iSj  towards  Meako,  take  the  left  eide  of  the  way, 
and  those  who  come  from  Meako  take  the  right ;  on  all 
occasions,  iu  fact,  their  nils  of  the  road  is  like  oura — ^keep 
to  tlie  left  and  you'i-e  suit  to  be  right.  All  the  highways 
are  dirided  into  measured  miles,  which  are  all  marked, 
and  begin  from  the  great  bridge  at  Jeddo,  as  the  common 
centre  of  the  eaipii'e.  This  bridge  is  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence  ctilletj  Nipon-bas,  that  is,  the  bridge  of  Japan. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  buitt  on 
piles  like  oiix  bridge  at  Battersea,  and  without  any  other 
pretension  to  architectural  skill  or  design.  By  means  of 
this  commoH  centre  of  mile  measurement,  the  traveller, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  he  may  be,  knows  at  any 
time  how  many  miles  he  is  fram  Jeddo.  The  miles  are 
marked  by  two  small  hillocks  thrown  up  one  on  each  aide 
opposite  each  other,  and  planted  at  the  top  w^ith  one  ov 
more  tiieea.  At  the  end  of  every  tract,  province,  or  smaller 
district,  a  wooden  or  stone  pillar  is  set  np  in  the  highway 
with  characters  upon  it,  showing  what  provinces  or  lands 
are  here  bomided,  and  to  whooi  they  belong.  Similar 
pillars  are  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  branch-roads,  show- 
ing what  province  they  lead  to,  and  the  distance  in  leagues 
to  the  ne^Et  i-emarkable  place.  The  nativea,  as  they  im- 
prove every  inch  of  ground,  pk^nt  firs  and  cypreaa-trees  in 
rowB  along  the  ixiads  over  the  ridges  of  hills,  mountains, 
and  barren  places.  No  &.vs  or  cypress-trees  can  be  cut 
down  without  leave  of  the  magistrate  of  the  place ;  and 
then  young  ones  must  be  planted  to  replace  the  felk-d 
timber,  as  befoi-e  mentioned. 

A3  soon  us  we  approached  any  town  or  village,  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  to  which  we  were  proceeding  came 
out  to  meet  us,  just  as  he  would  do  at  the  anival  of  the 
princea  and  lords  of  the  empire.  Dressed  in  hia  kamisino, 
or  ceremonial  costume,  wearing  his  kattan  stuck  in  bis 
girdle,  he  made  us  his  complimenta  with  a  low  bow ;  so 
low,  indeed,  that  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  hands, 
and  almost  with  his  forehead — a  ceremony  which  he 
repeated  at  our  entmnce  into  the  inn. 

Ob  airiving,  we  were  immediately  ushered  into  the 
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apart taenta  destmed  for  us^  gkd  to  escape  from  tlie 
nainber  of  spectators  and  the  petulant  acoffing  of  tbe 
children  tlirongiug  around  us.  Here  we  were  ooulined, 
ha>Tiig  no  liberty  but  to  walk  into  the  sraatl  garden 
behind  the  house.  AH  other  aTecnes,  all  the  doors, 
windows,  and  holes  which  opened  any  prospect  towards 
the  streets  or  country,  were  carefully  shut  and  nailed  up, 
in  order — as  they  would  fiiin  persuade  us — to  defend  ua 
and  our  goods  from  thieves]  but  in  fact  to  watch  and 
guard  us  as  thierea  and  deserters  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  this  aupeKibuiidant  care  and  watchfnlness 
■WB3  considerably  lesseued  upon  our  returQ,  when  we  found 
means  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  their  favour,  ajid  by 
presents  and  otherwise  to  procure  their  connivance.*  To 
talk  of  connivance  seems  strange  to  those  who  consider 
the  strict  letter  of  Japanese  law;  but  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  hmnan  nature  is  human  nature  all  the  world 
over,  and  that  nature  will  "  out"  as  well,  or  even  more  so 
than  "  murder."  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent iu  point,  showing  how  the  strictest  regulation  was 
evaded. 

As  soon  m  we  had  taken  pos^asion  of  our  apartment, 
the  landlord  entered  with  some  of  his  chief  male  domestic!^ 
each  with  a  dish  of  tea  in  hia  hand,  which,  they  presented 
to  us,  according  to  our  rank  and  digrdty,  and  i-epeatiug, 
with  a  submissive,  deej)-fetched  voice,  the  words  "  ah  !  ah ! 
ah  J"  This  done,  the  necessary  apparatus  for  smoking  WM 
brought  in,  consisting  of  a  board  of  wood  or  platter  of 
brass,  upon  which  were  placed  a  small  firepan  with  coals, 
a  pot  or  dish  to  spit  in,  a  small  bo:£  filled  with  tobacco, 
cut  small,  and  some  long  pipes  with  small  brass  headSb 
We  were  also  presented  with  soenro,  that  is,  *'  something 
to  eat,"  refreshment,  consisting  of  several  soi*ts  of  frmti^ 
figs,  nuts,  several  sorts  of  cakes,  mansie,  and  rice-cakes. 

Other  travellers  were  served  by  the  housemaids,  who 
took  the  opportunity  to  engage  their  guests  other wisa ; 
but  it  was  (juite  different  with  us,  for  even  the  lajidlorda 
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^■heuigelves  and  their  male  Jomratics,  after  they  had  pre- 
*®^ted  ua  with  a  dish  of  tea,  were  not  suffered  oa  any 
^-^^catint  to  enter  our  apartments. 

Some  peculiar  contrivances  attracted  our  attention. 
-^  the  deficiency  of  regular  BpittoonB,  they  Bubstitute 
pieces  of  bamboo  hollowed  out  between  the  knots.  Their 
*^Qdlea  are  hollow  in  the  middle  ;  the  wick,  which  is  of 
paper,  being  wound  about  a  wooden  stick  before  the 
*sJlo-w  is  laid  on.  The  candlesticks  have  a  punch  or  pin 
^v  the  top,  on  which  the  candles  are  fixed.  These  caudles 
5**irii  very  rapidly,  with  much  smoke  and  sme!l,  the 
*^llow  being  made  of  bay -tree  berries,  camphor- wood,  and 
father  kinds  of  resinous  subatancea.  Instead  of  lamps, 
hey  make  use  of  stmall  flat  earthen  Teaaela,  filled  with 
^tain-oil  or  the  oil  of  cotton-aeeds.  The  wick  is  a  I'nsh, 
^^d  the  vessel  stands  in  another  filled  with  water,  or  in 

k      Square  lantera,  as  a  precaution  against  setting  the  bouse 
The  Japanese  are  very  jovial  on  all  occasions^  and  on 
^^eir  journeys  enjoy  themselves  to  the  titmoat.     They 

I^t  down  to  table  thrice  a  day,  besides  eating  between 
'^eala.  They  begin  early  in  the  morning,  before  they  set 
^t,  wiih  a  good  substantial  breakfast  ]  then  follows 
dinner  at  noon,  and  the  day  is  conchided  with  a  plentiful 
supper  at  night.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  play  at  cards, 
ftnd  they  pass  their  time  after  nieala  in  drinking  and 
singing ;  or  they  propose  riddles  round,  or  play  at  aome 
other  game.  He  who  cannot  explain  the  riddle,  or  loses 
the  gamej  is  obliged  to  drink  a  glass  of  saki. 
On  our  departure  from  each  inn,  the  landlord  waa 
lulled  in,  and  our  president,  in  the  prenence  of  the  two 
interpreters,  paid  bira^  the  reckoaiug  in  gold;  laid  upon  a 
Himill  salver.  He  draw^a  near  in  a  creeping  posture, 
kneeling,  holding  hia  hands  do'wn  to  the  floor  j  and  when 
lie  takes  the  salver  with  the  money,  he  bowa  hia  forehead 
alniost  quite  to  the  ground,  in  token  of  submission  and 
gratitude,  uttering  with  a  deep  voice  the  words  "ah  1  ah  t 
ah  1"  by  which,  in  Japan,  inferiors  show  their  deference 
and  respect  to  superiors. 
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One  ctirioug  feature  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion witli  our  depai'tiire.     It  La  a  custom  in  Japan  th'xl 
gnesta,    before   they   quit   the   inn,    should   order  their 
servants  to  sweep  the  room  they  have  been  occupying, 
not  to  leave  any  dirt  or  dust  behind  them.    We  coiupliel 
with  the   rule,   in   return  for  the  civility  which  vre  r«^ 
ceived  ;  indeed,  every  traveller  must  confirm  the  opiiiiffli- 
expressed  hy  Kam}jfer — "  The  behaviour  of  the  Japioe*^ 
from  the  meanest  countiymau  up  to  the  greatest  priiifi^ 
or  lord,  is  8«ch,  that  the  whole  empire  might  be  calle^l'*" 
a  school  of  civility  and  good  manners^     They  have  a^^^ 
much  sense  and  innate  curiosity  that,  if  they  were  not^— * 
absolutely  denied  a  free  and  open  conversation  and  cor— ^ 
reapondeiice  with  foreigners,  they  would  receive  them  witli^^^ 
the  utmost  kindneiss  and  pleasure.     In  some  towns  ain^^^ 
villages  only,  we  took  notice  that  the  young  hoya,  wlit;— ■ 
are  childish    all  over    the    world,  would  run   after  ^^-^- 
calling  us  names,  and  cracking  some  malicious  jest  o^^— 
other,  levelled  at  the  Chinesej  whom  they  take  U3  to  b«  — 
One  of  the  moat  common,  and  not  much  different  fi'om  ^^ 
like   sort  of  compliment  which   ia  coramouly  uinde  ^f-^ 
Jews    in    Germany,    ia   '  Toosin  bay  bmj  t'    whioh^  i^"^*" 
broken  Chinese,   Bignifies,    Chinme,   hmve  ye   nothing  '^ 
truck  r  ^ 

It  may  not  be  amisa  to  observe,  that  in  Jaj>an  it  is  ^ 
importance  to  traveller  to  set  out  on  a  lucky  day,     F*>^ 
this-  purpose,  there  is  a  special  table  printed  in  all  tl*^ 
road-book.'j,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  has  beeu  obseiT'ed  ^ 
bold  good  in  the  experience  of  many  ages.     This  tab*^ 
gives  all  the  unlucky  days  of  every  month.     The  mo^ 
intelligent  of  the  Japanese  have  but  little  regai'd  forth*-^ 
superatitiouji  table,  but  it  ia  held  in  credit  by  the  oomnn^  *-\ 
people,  the   mountain  priests  and  monks,  just  like  ot»* 
astrological  almanacs,  annually  published  and  bought  *-*^ 
the  present  day,  and,  doubtleas,  implicitly  obeyed.  _^ 

The  invention  of  thia  table  ia  connected  with  a  myt>T* 
of  Japan,     It  is  said  to   have   been   invented   by  tt»-^ 
astrologer   Seimei,  a  man   of  great    quality,   and  veC"^ 
eminent  in  his  art.     King  Abina  Tassima  was  his  fathe*"' 
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and  a  fox  was  his  uiotlier,  to  whom  ATdLiio  Tassima  was 
married  on  the  tollowing  occasiou  : — He  once  happened 
with  a.  aervant  of  his  to  ha  in  the  temple  of  Inari,  who  ia 
the  god  and  protector  of  the  foxes.  Meanwhile  some 
courtiers  were  hunting  the  fox  without  doora,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  lungs  for  the  preparation  of  a  cei'tain 
medicine.  It  happened  upoia  this  that  a  young  fox,  \mr- 
sued  by  the  hunters,  fled  into  the  temple,  which  stood 
ope»,  and  took  shelter  in  the  very  bosom  of  Ta^ima. 
The  king,  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the  poor  creature  to 
the  upmereiful  hunters,  wa3  forced  to  defend  himself  and 
the  fox,  and  to  i-epel  force  by  force,  wherein  he  behaved 
Mmeelf  with  so  much  bravery  and  success  that^  having 
deflated  the  hunters,  he  set  the  fox  at  liberty.  The 
hunters,  ashamed  and  highly  offended  at  the  courageous 
behaviour  of  the  king,  seized,  in  the  height  of  their 
resentment,  an,  opportunity  which  ottered  to  kill  his  royal 
fether.  Taasima  mustered  up  all  his  courage  and  pru- 
dence to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  with  so  much 
Huccess  tbat  he  killed  the  traitoi-s  with  his  own  hands. 
The  foXj  to  return  his  gratitude,  appeared  to  him,  after 
the  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  murderei"s  of  his 
father,  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty, 
and  80  fired  his  breast  with  love  that  he  took  her  to  his 
-wife.  It  was  by  her  he  had  this  son,  who  was  endowed 
with  divine  wisdom,  and  the  precious  gift  of  proguosti- 
cating  and  foretelling  thinga  to  come.  Nor  did  he  know 
his  wife  bad  been  that  very  fox  whose  life  he  saved  with 
so  much  courage  in  the  temple  of  Inari,  till,  soon  after, 
her  tail  and  other  parts  beginning  to  grow,  she  resumed 
by  degrees  her  former  shape.  SeLmei  not  only  calculated 
the  table  in  question  by  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  motion  and  influence  of  the  atai-s,  but,  as  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  perfect  master  of  the  "cabalistic" 
sciences,  he  found  out  certain  words  which  he  brought 
together  into  an  uta  or  verse,  the  repetition  of  which  is 
believed  to  have  the  infallible  virtue  of  keeping  off  all 
those  misfortunes  which,  upon  the  days  determined  in 
the   table   to   be   unfortimatcj,   would    otherwise    befall 
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tmvellers.  This  verse  is  for  the  use  and  satisfkction  of 
poor  ordinary  servants,  who  have  not  leisure  to  acooni- 
Baodate  themaelvea  to  the  table,  but  must  go  when  and 
wherever  they  are  sent  by  their  masters,* 

CorrespojidiDg  to  the  god  Terminus  of  the  ancient 
HomaiM,  the  Japanese  have  their  idol  Dsibos.  If  Ter- 
minus presided  over  bounds  and  limits,  Dsisos  protects 
the  roads  and  travellera.  He  stands  three  feet  high,  o*J 
a  stone  pillar  of  six  feet,  and  is  adorned  ivith  flowers' 
Two  smaller  stone  pillars,  hollow  at  the  top,  stand  before* 
the  idolj  upon  which  are  placed  lamps,  which  traveller* 
light  to  his  honour  j  at  some  distance  stands  &  hiisin  o* 
water,  in  which  they  wash  their  hands  before  lighting  tK^ 
lamps. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  narrative)  it  may  h^ 
interesting  to  state  the  charges  at  th^e  inns  on  the  rou^- 
We  paid  the  landlord  two  hobangs  for  dinner,  and  tbrc^ 
for  supper  and  lodgings  Ibr  the  night,  For  this  money 
he  provided  victuals  for  the  whole  train,  excepting  il*-^ 
horses,  the  grooma,  and  porters ;  this  sum  is  eqiiivaleii-*' 
to  about  £Q  lOi.  sterling,  a  very  atnall  expenditure  <K)]3-' 

*  Hera  is  tKe  table  showing  what  A&yn  of  the  month  are  utilbirtn^ 
nate  and  improper  to  begia  a  joumey,  invented  by  the  wiaeao-''^ 
experienced  sistrcilD^er,  Abino  Seimai : — 

Moulha.  Unfortunate  days  sire  the 

January  and  July    .     ,     ,    .     Bird,  11th,  19th,  27th. 

February  „    August     .     .     ,     2rid,  10th,  ISth,  26th. 

March       „    September     ,     ,     lBt»     flth,  17th,  25th. 

April        „    October     .     ,     .     4th,  I2tli,  20th,  SSth, 

May         ,,    NoTemher      .    .     5tb,  13tb,  2  let,  29th. 

June         ,,   December.     .     .     Sth,  14th,  22nd,  SOth. 

I  have  now  before  me  a.  modern  English  book,  entitled  TheCon^I'*^ 
BoQk  of  Kn&wkdge,  treating  of  all  manner  of  occult  and  v/m  ptog" 
nostications,  amongst  the  rest  "  Of  the  Evil  and  Periloua  Dii^  ^ 
the  different  Months  of  the  Year."  "  WhoaoeYer  beginneth  h  jo'*'' 
flay  on  atiy  of  these  days  shall  be  in  danger  of  death  before  tb^ 
return."  Some  of  the  days  ccrreapond  with  those  of  the  Jap»|i**^ 
tablfi.  Hers  ia  the  Japanese  couplet  which  puts  the  illiterate  ui  * 
better  position  than  their  better^  by  keeping  off  their  iiusfortiiiie$:'^ 

Sada  Mejesi  Tabiaatz  Pidori  Joai  Aeijwa, 
Oroojitatz  Figo  Kits  Nito  Sen, 
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(^m^mr  nmnbers  j  but  the  fact  waa,  that  the  poor 
tndlord  had  agreed  upon  the  five  kotauga  long  ago,  whea 
nr  train  was  not  so  bulky  as  it  became.     It  eeeme  that 

Contractor  has  not,  in  Japan,  the  right  to  insist  on  the 
rigiiml  terms  of  hia  agreement,  at  all  events  in  his  deal- 
I  with  the  Putch  embassy  to  Jeddo. 


IL 

"bb  first  twelve  miles  of  our  journey  gave  us  a  taste  of 
ttountain-travelling  in  Japan;  upwards,  however,  the 
t^rdy  porters  earned  us, — their  «suh1  "stage"  is  seventeen 
ftiles  I  And  gaily  went  the.  horses  and  the  oxen  on  their 
traw  ehoes.  WiJl  they  ever  get  used  to  hard  iron  after ' 
^^joying  their  gentlemanly  glippera  1 

We  reached  the  shores  of  Omura,  whose  bay  lay 
^OTB  us,  the  town  on  the  right,  and  beyond  it  a  smoking 
'^Icano.  The  Bay  of  Omuxa  is  famoxis  for  ita  pearls. 
'^ft  Japane^  tell  us  that  as  to  one  pai-ticular  kind,  if 
|0U  put  them  in  a  box  full  of  a  peculiar  face-powder, 
f^de  of  another  shell,  one  or  two  young  pearls  will  grow 
^t  at  the  sides ;  and  when  they  come  to  maturity,  which 
^^y  do  in  two  or  three  years,  they  will  drop  off.  We 
bail  wait  for  future  scientific  expeiiments  before  we 
^ieve  this  assertion,  which,  however,  reminds  us  of  our 
^^^  experiment  of  reviving  a  drowned  fly  by  im- 
Mding  it  in  powdered  chalk. 

The  Bay  of  Omura  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  ajiy 
^,  and  the  prince  of  the  diatiict  fiitniahed  us  with  boata, 
^h  rowed  by  fourteen  watermen  :  they  rowed  the  dis- 
'*ice  across,  thirty  miles. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed  the  old  Camphor-tree 
^t  noticed  by  Kampfer ;  it  was  in  full  bloom  :  a  very 
^■Qtiful  sight — a  giant  of  a  tree,  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
*^oe.* 

In  IS22  Fiaaoher  saw  a  fir*  tree,  in  the  vfoiaity  of  Fimesi,  whleli 
7*1  983  yeajra  gld  ;  it  gr^w  near  a  temple. 
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We  dined  at  Swota,  a  seaport  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Simaljaw 
remai'kable  for  a  manufactory  of  large  earthen  pots  or 
jars  used  bj  veasels  aa  water-casks,  and  also  chLna*'W*it 
made  of  a  whitisli  clay  abundant  iu  tbe  vicinity,  ^^ 
also  visited  a  hot-spring,  mncli  frequented  for  its  medicim^' 
"rirtues,  and  provided  with  accommodatloD  for  bathing - 
there  are  several  others  in  the  neighbourbooS. 

At  Tsuka-safce  is  a  celebrated  hot-spring,  -with  a  bathing 
^ablishment  for  invalids.     We  wero  permitted  to  bathfl 
in  the  Prince  of  Fitzen's  own  bath,  and  were  much,  stmok 
by  the  superlative  cleanliness  of  the  whole  ',  as  an  in- 
stance of  wliich,  we  may  state  that  the  waterj  altbougt 
clear  sm  crystal,  wa&  made  to  paaa  through  hair  sieves  intc 
the  bath,  to  guard   against  the  possible  introduction  of 
any  impurity.      Whilst  speaking  of  princely  establiBh- 
mentSj  it  may  be   added   that  we  passed  a  night  iu  * 
country-palace  of  the  Prince  of  TsikuKen,  where  his  bigh- 
ness's  own  apartment  was  assigned  to  us.     This  apart- 
ment consisted  only  of  an  anteroom  and  a  bed-cliamber, 
which  last,  like  most  others  iu  Japan,  became  a  sittbg- 
room  when  the  bedditig  wa,s  stowed  away  in  a  chest  for 
the   day — an  operation  of  no  great  difficulty,  the  eaiJ 
bedding  consisting  only  of  a  thin  mattress  for  each  persou; 
except,  indeed,  a  wooden  piUow,  or  rather  bolster,  upon 
which  a  wadded  pillow  or  cushion  is  laid.     This  bolster 
is  fashioned  into  a  tiny  chest  of  drawers,  the  establislied 
receptacle   of   small  and  highly -valuable  articles.     The 
walls  of  the  Prince  of  Tsikuzen'a  rooms  are  of  cedsr- 
wood,  highly -polished  and  coloured  ;  the  division  between 
them  is  made  by  screens  of  gOt  paper,  in  gilt  and  lackerw 
fi*ames,  removable  at  pleasure.      The  apaj'tmeut  opens 
into  a  garden,  containing,  a  a   usual,  a  small  mtJ/a,  ot 
chapel.       But  the  chief   pecnllarities  of  the  apartment 
we  re  J  first,  a  cleanliness  and  neatness  perfectly  luxuriouSj 
and  next,  its  great  modesty  and  amaJIneas,  considered  aa 
destined  for  the  occuj>stion    of  a  reigning  prince  ;  but 
principally,  a  large  closet,  more  resembling  a  cage,  formed 
out  of  a  comer  of  the  anteroom,  in  which  the  chanilj>er- 
loin  in  attendance  is  condemned  habitually  to  pass  his 
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prs  alone — there,  iinaeen  and  imobtmsive,  waiting  and 
Itching  for  hie  higlmeaa's  oommauds.* 
PThe  Iiot-apringa  of  thm  entirely  voloan it;  province  have 
xaelancholj  notoriety  :  their  boiliag-hot  water  was 
sd  to  torture  the  poor  Christiana  during  the  persecution 
Japan- 

Janga,  our  next  stage,  is  the  capital  of  Figen,  a  pixi- 
ace  in  which  the  womeu  have  the  reputation  of  being 
e  handsomest  in  all  Japan.  They  are  cei*tainly  hand- 
mer  than  their  sisters  of  auy  other  Asiatic  country^ 
It — adorning  their  rose  and  painting  their  lily — -they 
e  so  much  bedaubed  with  colouring  cogmetics  that  they 
igbt  be  taken  for  wax-dolls  i-ather  than  living  ci-eatures; 
by  ore,  however,  well'shaped,  though  short,  as  are  the 
en  also.  We  noticed  women  who  seemed  little  more 
iftn  girls,  yet  evidently  the  mothers  of  several  children. 
This  province  ]b  reputed  to  be  the  moat  fertile  in  ail 
^pan,  being  particularly  famous  for  ita  rice,  of  which  it 
loduoes  ten  different  sorts,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for 
W  special  use  of  the  Siogoun.  The  rice-fields  were 
(fdered  with  tea-shrubs,  about  aix  feet  high  ;  they  had 
ten  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  therefore,  like  plucked 
teae,  made  a  sorry  appearance — all,  however,  for  the  use 
>d  comfort  of  man,  the  lord  of  all  creation,  who  is 
Ivileged  to  do  as  he  likes  with  hia  own. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  object  in  Kewaew  ia 
I  coal.  At  Koyanose  we  saw  a  coal-fire,  which  was 
est  acceptable,  aa  the  journey  ia  always  hegun  in 
tbniary,  when  the  country  wears  its  winter  garb,  and 
fiAtlea  with  frost.  We  visited  a  coal-mine  at  Wuku- 
oto,  and  though  not  allowed  to  descend  the  shafl  more 
An  haJf-way,  or  abotit  sixiy  steps,  we  saw  enough  to 
tiaiy  ua  that  the  mine  was  well  and  judiciously  worked, 
le  upper  strata,  which,  we  saw,  were  only  a  few  inches 
ick,  but  we  were  toid  that  the  lower  beds  were  of  many 
t,  and  the  blocks  of  coal  drawn  up  confirmed  the  state- 
bty     The  co&l,  being  bituminous  in  ita  nature,  appears 
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to  he  made  into  coke  for  uae  ;  and,  perhaps^  independent 
of  tliifl  reason,  it  may  be  more  agreeable  in  that  form  to 
persons  whose  more  general  fuel  is  oharcoal. 

At  Kokura,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Baigen, 
once  a  large  town,  but  now  much  de<^jed,  there  ia  s 
large  castle  of  freestone,  vith  a,  few  cannon,  and  a  toww 
of  six  atoriea — the  "osiaal  sign  of  princely  r^dences,  A 
river  flowed  through  the  town,  croaaed  by  a  bridge  umAj 
two  hundred  yards  long,  but  it  ia  too  shallow  to  adaiit 
vessels  of  any  size.  At  least  a  hundred  snnall  boats  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks. 

On  leaving  otit  inn  of  this  town,  we  found  the  aqnaW 
in  front  of  it,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  crowded  with  upward* 
of  a  thousand  spectators,  chiefly  of  the  lower  ordera,  v!h<* 
had  collected  to  ^e  us,  and  who  knelt  in  profound  sUenoej 
without  motion  or  noise. 

Nothing  in  the  journey  through  Kewsew  iiapreBsed 
ua  more  than  our  visit  to  a  Buddhist  temple  of  tb* 
Ikko-seu  sect,  at  Yagami.  It  was  the  rare  instance  of  * 
Buddhist  temple  that  might  ha  said  to  be  exempt  tr&if 
idols  :  it  contained  only  a  single  image,  designed  to  r* 
present  the  one  only  god.  Am  Ida,  The  bouzea  of  thi) 
sect  are  the  only  Euddhiat  priests  in  Japan  allowed  t* 
marry  and  eat  meat.     Their  faith  is  pure  monotheism.* 

At  Simonoaekij  also  in  Niphon,  there  is  a  temple  dedi" 
cated  to  Amida.  It  was  built  to  appease  the  gbo^t  of  ^ 
young  prince  of  the  family  of  Feiji — so  celebrated  in  tlJ* 
legendary  annals  of  Japan — whose  nurse,  with  the  hoj 
in  her  arme,  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  headlong  inW 
the  stmits,  to  avoid  capture  by  hia  father's  enemies,  at  ^^ 
time  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

The  voyage  from  Simonoseki  to  Osacca,  iji  XiphoD, 
ftfibrds  little  worth  dwelling  upon — except,  indeed,  the 
means  which — the  winds  being  contrary  and  tempeatuOoB 
— the  Japanese  sailors  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  favour- 
able weatiiet.  These  and  their  result  are  too  national  to 
be  omitted.   The  mariners  flung  overboard  a  small  band> 
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Bf  sakif  and  a  certain  mamber  of  copper  coins,  as  a  sacrifice 
U>the  god  Kampira.  The  money,  of  course,  sank,  and 
^BS  it  Lb  to  be  hoped  found  its  intended  way  to  the  deity 
it  'was  destined  to  propitiate  ;  but  the  barrel  floated|  and 
'*'as  picked  up  by  some  fishermen.  Does  the  reader  sus- 
pect lliat  the  finders  drank  thia  favourite  and  intoxicating 
Utj^uort  He  trould  do  them  great  injustice-  They  well 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  honestly  carried  the 
offethig  to  the  proper  temple  t 

Where  else  ehall  we  find  ianch  national  devotion  f  .  .  , 
Tke  French  naturalists  absurtJly  classify  man  aa  "  a  king- 
dom by  himself"  amongst  animals;  "a  race  by  itself" 
Weiag  certainly  to  be  the  designation  of  the  Japanese. 

The  voyage  occupied  six  diiys — the  distance  being  one 
wuidred  and  thirty-four  Japanese  miles-  We  anchored 
B^ety  night  in  good  harbours,  which  are  numerous  on  the 
WMat.  The  voyage  lay  first  throngh  the  strait  between 
^iaio  and  Niphou,  and  then  through  the  strait  or  sea 
'Hween  Niphon  and  Sikofcf,  dotted  with  numerous  islands, 
some  cultivated,  others  mere  rocks.  On  the  main  land 
*6  beheld,  on  either  side,  anow-clad  mountains  towering 
^  the  distance. 

At  length  we  reached  Osacca,  one  of  the  five  imperial 

(Stiea.    It  13  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the 

"■^ka  of  a  navigable  river,     A.t  the  east  end  is  a  strong 

■^tle ;   and  at  the  western,  two  Htrong,  stately  guard- 

Jiousesj  which  separate  it  from  the  suburbs.    The  river  Jo- 

^•^gui^ra  runs  on  the  north  sidej  and  falls  into  the  sea  below 

"le  city.    This  river  rises  a  day  and  a  half  s  journey  to  the 

aorth-east,  out  of  the  midland  lake  in  the  province  of  Umi, 

'"'Mch  was  formed  in  one  night  by  a  violent  earthquake. 

The  stream  washes  one4hird  part  of  the  city,  and  thence  its 

Waters  are  conveyed  by  a  broad  canal  to  supply  the  south 

pfirt,  which  is  the  largest,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 

lj«hest  inhabitants.     Sevet^al  small  channels,  cut  from  the 

luger.  paas  through  the  chief  streets,  deep  enough  to  be 

aavigable  for  small  boats,  which  bring  goods  to  the  mer- 

obants'  doors.     Upwards  of  a  hundred  bridges,  many  ex- 

traoi'dinarily  beautiful,  span  these  channels. 
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The  maia  rirer  is  jiarrow,  Lut  deep  and  navigsh'^^ 
From  it*  mouth  upwa-rda  as  fer  as  Osacca  there  are  aeldoB* 
les&  than  a  thousand  boats  going  up  and  down,  Bome  witJ* 
merchants,  others  with  the  princes  and  the  lords,  fco*** 
the  eastward,  on  their  waj  to  and  from  Jeildo.  Tb* 
banks  are  raised  on  both  sidei  into  ten  or  morn  step* 
coarsely  hewn  out  of  fireeatoue,  so  that  they  look  like  om* 
cootinued  set  of  stairs,  and  you  may  land  wherever  p* 
please-  Stately  bridgea  are  laid  over  the  river  at  eveO 
thiK  or  four  hundred  pacea^  distanee.  These  are  built  O' 
cedar- wood,  and  are  raised  on  both  aides,  some  of  the  rail^ 
being  adorned  at  top  with  brass  knobs  or  buttons.  W^< 
counted  in  all  ten  such  bridges,  three  of  which  wer* 
remarkable  for  their  length,  being  laid  over  the  great  art* 
of  the  river  where  it  is  broadest. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  bnt  rt?guJar 
cutting  each  other  at  right  auglea,  and  are  very  neat 
though  not  paved.  For  the  convenience  of  walking" 
there  is  a  small  pavement  of  square  stones  along  th* 
houses  OB  each  side  of  the  street.  We  olwerved  th* 
strong  gates,  at  the  end  of  every  street,  which  jire  shut  a<^ 
nighty  when  nobody  is  suffered  to  pa.ss  fixpm  street  t^ 
street  without  special  leave  and  a  passport  from  tb^ 
Ottona,  or  street  officer.  There  was  also  in  every  street 
a  place  railed  in,  where  were  kept  all  the  necessary  imtn*' 
ments  in  case  of  fira  The  houses,  built  of  wood,  sad 
coated  with  lime  and  clay,  presented  to  the  eye  the  unifon* 
aspect  of  houses  built  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
"Budding  Act  of  Pai"liament"  in  Japan— two  storied 
high,  each  of  nine  or  twelve  feet^ — flat  roof,  covered  "wfitb 
black  tiles.  The  shops  exhibited  some  fine  patterns  of  thei? 
wai'es,  or  showed  us  the  various  artifieei-a  openly  exerd*" 
ing  theii'  trade  : — irom.  the  upper  end  of  the  room  han^ 
a  piece  of  black  cloth,  partly  for  omataent  and  jjartly  t<l 
defend  them  in  aome  measure  from  the  wind  and 
weather. 

Within  doors  all  the  houa^  were  kept  neat  and  clam 
to  admii^ation— the  ataircases,  rails,  and  all  the  wainscot- 
ing varnished — the  floors  covered  with  the  neat  natiotuil 
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paaba,  with  all  the  other  appointments  as  previoiialy  de^ 
Bcriled.* 

Osacca  13  extremely  populous :  as  before  stated,  the 
Japauese  boost  that  it  can  raise  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
It  IB  cei-tainly  the  best  trading  town  of  japaij,  bejQg  well 
Mtuated  for  carrying  on  commerce  botli  by  land  and 
■*Hter.  Here  wealthy  mercha^itB  aboimd,  skilful  artificera 
ply  iheh  trade,  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  produce 
■wif  'wares.  Calkd  by  the  Japanese  themselves  the  nni- 
HVtBal  theatre  of  pleasure  and  divers^ion,  as  before  stated, 
'*natever  tends  to  promot-e  luxury,  and  to  administer 
^  sensuality,  may  be  had  at  Osacca  at  as  easy  a  rattj 
**  aayvrhere.  Besides  the  daily  playis,  both  in  private 
'^'i  public-hoTJisea,  mountebanks,  jug>,dera,  who  perform 
»onie  clever  triekti,+  and  all  the  proprietors  of  some  won- 
otrfijlly  clever  or  monstrous  animal,  real  or  fictitious, 
^wt  thither  from  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  being  aure  to 
S*t  a  better  penny  here  than  anywhere  else,  9otne  years 
H'^i  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  over  from  Ba- 
^^"^  a.  casuar — a  large  bird  siaid  to  swallow  stones  and 
hot  coiila — as  a  present  to  the  emperor.  The  bird  having 
"'^  the  bad  luci:  not  to  please  the  rigid  imperial  censors, 
"'e  (ioTcmoi's  of  Kagasabi,  the  Dutch  weve  ordered  to 
send  him  back  to  Batavia,  Whereupon  a  rich  Japanese 
Jl^arGii  them  that  if  he  could  have  obtained  leave  to  buy 
^'^r  lie  would  have  willingly  given  a  thousand  tads  (about 
*'fiO),  aa  being  sure  within  a  year's  time  to  get  double 
^^t  mouey  by  showing  him  at  Osaccia. 

-fhe  Japanese  seem  particularly  tbnd  of  the  marvellouH, 
^'^^  itrange,  the  monstrous,  and  anything  of  the  soi-t  ia 
"'ife  to  succeed  amongst  them.  Their  clever  geniusea 
^'irn  this  propensity  to  account,  as  appeal's  by  the  folloW' 
iDf  anecdote  of  a  Japanese  fisherman : — 

He  contrivetl  to  unite  the  upper  half  of  a  monkey  to 
tbe  lower  half  of  a  fish  so  neatly  as  to  defy  ordinary  in- 
Hpedion.     He   then  gave  out  that  he   had   caught  the 


S«e  page  12.5  of  this  book. 
t  See  woodcut,  p.  ] . 
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oreaturo  alive  in  his  liet,  but  that  it  had  died,  sbortlj 
after  being  taken  out  of  tlid  water  ;  and  he  derived  con- 
aidei-able  pecuniary  [jrofit  fi-om  his  cuniiJug  in  more  ways 
than  one.     The  exhibition  of  the  sea-moDster  to  Japanese 
ouriosity  paid  wdl;  hut  yet  more  productiTe   was  ite 
aaaertion  tliat  the  half  human  fiali,  having  spoken  during 
the  few  minutes  it  existed  out  of  ita  native  element,  had 
predicted  a  certain  number  of  years  of  wonderful  fertilitr, 
and  a  fatal  epidemic,  the  only  remedy  for  which  wnuJd  be 
possession  of  the  marine  prophet's  likeness.     The  sale  oC" 

these  pictured  meiinaids  was  immense.     Either  this  com 

posite  animal,  or  another,  tlie  offspring  of  the  success  o^lB 
the  first,  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  factory,  and  transinitte<~3 
to  Batavia,  where  it  fell  into  tlie  haiida  of  a  spegulatin.ags 
American,  who  brought  it  to  Europe,  and  here,  in  th_  -^ 
years  1823-3,  exhibited  hia  purchase  as  a  real  mermaid  ^t-i 
every  capital,  to  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant,  the  perr^' 
plexity  of  the  learned,  and  the  filling  of  his  own  piirsd.  "^*" 
Indeed,  the  meroiaids  exhibited  in.  Europe  and  Anieric^^' 
to  the  great  profit  of  enterprising  showmen,  have  been  c^^ 
Japaneee  raanufacture.t 

Oeacca  is  the  Paris  of  Japan,  to  which  thousands  resoi-"^ 
daily,  chiefly  the  rich,  aa  a  place  where  they  can  spea^ 
their  time  and  money  with  much  greater  aatisfaction  tbA-** 
perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the  empire.  The  western  jtriuoe^ 
and  lords  to  the  south  of  Oaaoca  have  houses  in  this  citV"' 
with  a  suite  to  attend  them  in  their  passage  through; yt?*^ 
they  are  not  permitted  to  stay  longer  than  one  niglU  i>' 
the  city,  and  upon  their  departure  they  miwt  follows  roa'*     i 
entirely  out  pf  sight  of  the  castle.  j 

The  water  dnink  at  Oaacca  is  somewhat  brackiah;  l>iJ*  j 
in  lieu  of  it  they  have  the  best  aaki  in  the  empire.  It  i^ 
brewed  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Teiiusii,  and  the  right  good  liquor  of  these  Japanese  Bass^ 
and  Barclays  is  exported  into  most  other  i>rovinces;  iifiyi 
by  the  Dutch  and  Cldnose  out  of  the  country.    Doubtless 

*  iSfimner*  and  Gustowit  of  the  Japanese. 
t  HiUreth. 
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le  Will  come  wlien,  improved  by  its  voyage  across 

it  will  rival  amougst  us  the  choicest  brewinga 

Knburglj  or  Burton, 

Oii  the  east  side  of  the  oity,  in  a  large  plain,  lies  the 

famous  castle  built  by  the  renowned  aiogoun,  Tikn  Sanaa. 

We  took  half  an  hour  in  walking  round  the  edifice,  which 

W  squarCj  and  strongly  fortified  ^ith  round  bastionSj  ac- 

"^rding  to  the  militiiry  architecture  of  the  country.     The 

ittolea  or  buttresses  which  snppoi't  the  outer- wall  ai^e  of 

it&coinnion  thickness,  I  believe  at  least  forty-two  feet 

*iick.     They  are  btult  to  support  a  high,  stroug  brick 

^'aJl,  hned  with  fi'eeatone,  which,  at  its  upper  end,  is 

P-lftated  with  a  row  of  fira  or  cedars. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  were  admitted  to  an 

^^dience  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  which  we  were 

^^i^ed  in  kaugos,  attended  by  our  whole  train  of  inter- 

r**"€te!s  and  other    officers.     Just   before   the  houae  we 

^t^pjj(,(|  out  of  our  kangoa,  and  put  on  each  a  silk  cloak, 

^^oich  is  reckoned  equal   to  the  ganuents  of  ceremony 

^Jiich  the  Japanese  wear  on  these  occasions.     Through  a 

P^^^sa^e  thirty  paces  long  we  ciUne  into  the  hall  or  guard- 

**<iiise,  where  we  were  received  by  two  of  the  govemor'a 

S^ntiemeni  who  very  civilly  desired  us  to  sit  down.    Four 

^Idiers  stood  upon  duty  on  our  left  as  we  came  in,  suiil 

^^xt  to  them  we  found  eight  other  officers  of  the  gover- 

^o^r's  court,  all  sitting  upon  their  knees  and  ankles,  or 

^iiatting.     The  wall  on  our  right  was  hung  with  arms, 

*^^ged  in  a  proper  order;  fifteen  halberds  on  one  side, 

^''^eaty  Jiinces  in  the  middle,  and  nineteen  pikes  on  the 

'^ther;  the  latter  were  adorned  at  the  upper  end  with 

**iiiges.     Hence  we  were  conducted  by  two  of  the  gover- 

'^oi'a  secretaries  through  four    ix)oma  (which,   how^ever, 

^poa  Removing  the  screens,  might  be  enlarged  into  one) 

into  the  ball  of  audience.  I  took  notice  as  w^e  passed  that 

the  waUs  were  hung  and  adorned  with  bows,  with  sabrea 

and  scimitars,  as  altjo  with  some  fire-arms,  kept  in  rich 

black  varnished  cases. 

In  the  hall  of  andienee,  where  there  were  seven  of  the 
governor's  gentlemen  sitting,  the  two  secretaries  sat  down 
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at  tliree  pacea'  distance  from  us,  and  treated  ua  wttli  t**. 
carrying  on  a   very  civil  conversation  with  us  till  the 
governor  appeai'ed,  as  he  soon  did,  with  two  of  Ha  solu* 
one  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  sit-- 
down at  ten  paces'  distanc<3  in  another  roam,  which  v»~ 
laid  o[>en  towards  the  hall  of  audience  by  removing  thw^"^ 
lattices,  through  which  he  spoke  to  na. 

He  Heemed  to  he  about  forty  years  of  age,  middle^ili 
strong,  active,  of  a  manly  countenance  and  broad-&Otf}> 
very  civil  in  hie  converBation,  and  si>eaking  with  a  grfflt    - 
deal  of  saftne-ss  and  modesty.     He  was  but  meanly  cIjuJ  in 
black,  and  wore  a  gray  garment  of  ceremooy  over  his  (fft» 
He  wore,  also,  bnt  one  ordinary  tscimitikr.      His  convew«-   ' 
tion  turned  chiefly  upon  the  following  points ; — That  ih''  -= 
weather  waa  now  very  cold;  that  we  had  madu  a  f^ 
gi'eat  journey  j  that  ib  was  a  aingular  favour  to  he  i«I- 
mitted  into  the  emperor  a  presence ;  that,  of  all  mitionsia  - 
the  world,  only  the  Dutch  were  avowed  this*  honour, 

He  proniiaed  us,  that  since  the  chief-justice  of  MentOi- 
whose  buain^s  it  is  to  give  ua  the  necesaary  passports  for" 
our  journey  to  court,  was  not  yet  returned  from  Je«lJc. 
he  would  give  us  bia  own  paesporta,  which  would  be  ^^ 
as  valid,  and  that  we  might  send  for  them  the  next  Diort^ 
iug.  He  ftlao  asaured  U3  that  he  waa  very  willing  to  aJSB'' 
us  with  horsea  and  whatever  else  we  might  stand  in  ^"^ 
of  for  continuing  our  journey. 

On  our  sides,  we  returned  him  thanks  for  his  fe*^ 
offers,  and  desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  »■ 
amall  present,  consisting  of  some  pieces  of  silk  stu(&.  ** 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  gi-atitude.  We  aljso  usutlr  '^^■''^' 
preaents  to  the  two  secretaries  or  stewards  of  i 
hold;  and,  having  taken  oiu'  leave,  were  bj  tl.ii-. 
ducted  back  to  the  guard-house.  Here  we  took  our  If*"^ 
of  them  also,  and  returned  through  the  above- nietitJo'i*^ 
paaaage  hack  to  our  kangoa,  and  returned  to  our  inn,* 

On  the  following  day  we  atarted  early,  and  after  »l^* 
two  hours'  riding  we  arrived,  at 'two  in  the  afternoon,** 
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tusinii.  This  i^  a  smEtll  open  t-own,  or  mtLer  villagG  of  sl 
few-  streets,  of  which  the  middle  and  cldef  reaches  as  fer 
^  ^eako,  and  m  contig^ioua  to  the  utrcets  of  that  capital, 
insomuch  that  Fusimi  might  be  called  the  suburha  of 
jiftato,  the  rather  since  this  last  city  is  not  at  all  enclosed 
^tH  walla.  It  was  to-day  l^siiats  with  the  Japanese, 
that  isj  the  first  day  of  tho  mouth,  which  they  keep  as  a 
^miday  or  holiday,  visiting  the  templeSj  walking  into  the 
fields,  and  following  all  manner  of  diversions.  Accord- 
ingly we  found  this  street,  along  which  ive  i-ode  for  full 
four  hours  before  we  got  to  our  inn,  crowded  with  mul- 
titntlea  of  the  inhahit'anta  of  Meako,  walking  out  of  the 
city  to  take  the  air,  and  to  visit  the  neighboviring  temples. 
f''ii*ticularly  the  women  were  all  on  tliis  occasion  richly 
appartjUed  in  variously  coloured  gowns,  wearing  a  purple- 
coloured  Kilk  about  the  forehead,  and  large  straw  hats  to 
<lefetid  themselves  from  the  heafc  of  the  snn.  We  likewiae 
luftt  some  particular  aorta  of  beggars,  comically  clad,  and 
aoaie  maaked  in  a  very  lidiculoua  manner.  Kot  a  few 
*8.lUed  upon  iron  stQta;  others  carried  hirge  pots  with. 
gi'^en  trees  upon  their  heads  j  some  were  singing,  some 
whiatliiig,  some  fluting,  others  beating  of  bells.  All  along 
wie  street  we  saw  multitudes  of  opeu  shoi:«,  jugglers  and 
P'^yera  divei-ting  the  crowd. 

™tie  temples  which  we  had  on  our  right  as  we  went 
^Pt  built  in  the  ascent  of  the  neighbouring  green  hillSj 
J^^*i  illuininated  with  many  lamps,  and  the  priests,  beat- 
^°g  Boine  beUa  with  iron  ha»imere,  made  such  a  noise  as 
w>uM  be  heard  at  a  considerable  diatimce.  I  took  notice 
•Jf  a  large,  white  dog^  perhaps  made  of  plaster,  which 
upon  an  altar  on  onr  left,  in  a  neatly  tidorned 
el  or  small  temple,  which  was  oonsecrated  to  the 
TAtron  of  the  dogs. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  the  priiicea  and  lords  of  the 
ejDpire,  as  abiO  the  governor  of  the  imperial  cities  and 
orown  lands,  must  go  to  court  once  a  year,  to  |jay  their 
AomagB  to  tiie  Siogoun.  I  will  now  deacribe  their  mag- 
nificent "  progreaa"  in  all  its  details. 
The  train  of  some  of  the  moet  eminent  amongst  the 
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princee  of  the  empire  fills  tip  the  roiid  for  some  dajra. 
AccorcUngly,  though  we  travelled  prettj  fast  ourselFC^ 
yet  we  often,  met  the  Kaggago  and  ibre-tronps,  consisting 
of  the  aer\'tttitB  and  inforior  officers,  for  two  daya  togetlier, 
dispersed  in  seveml  troops,  aud  the  itrince  himself  followed 
on  the  third  day,  attetided  with  Ma  numerous  court,  all 
marchirig  in  adniii"ahle  order.     The  retinue  of"  one  of  tlifi 
chief  Daimioa,  as  they  are  called,  ia  computed  to  amoanti 
to  about  20,000  men,  more  or  leas  j  that  of  a.  Sjoinio,  to 
about  10,000  j  that  of  a  governor  of  the  imperial  cities 
and  crown-lands,  to  on©  or  several  hundreds,  according 
to  his  reveimea. 

If  two  or  more  of  these  princes  and  lords,  with  tKei^ 
numerous  retinue,  should  chance  to  travel  the  same  rijA" 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  prove  a  great  hindrance  ^ 
one  another,  particularly  if  they  should  happen  at  once  *** 
come  to  the  same  sinku  or  villagej  forasmuch  as  ofce* 
whole  great  vilLiges  are  scarce  large  enough  to  lodge  tl*^ 
retinue  of  one  single  Daimio,  To  prevetit  these  inccn'" 
veniences,  it  is  usual  for  great  princes  and  lords  to  b^" 
Bpeak  the  several  sinkun  they  are  to  pass  through,  wit^ 
all  the  inns,  some  time  before ;  aa,  for  instanoe,  Bome  *** 
the  first  quality  a  month,  others  a  week  or  two  hefo*^ 
their  arrival.  Moreover,  the  time  of  their  futui'e  arriV^ 
is  notified  in  all  the  cities,  villages?,  and  hamlets  they  »i^^ 
to  pass  through,  by  putting  up  small  boaixls  on  high  poles  <^ 
bamboos,  at  the  entry  and  end  of  every  village,  signifyiti^ 
in  a  few  characters  what  day  of  the  month  such  or  such  * 
lord  is  to  pass  through  that  village,  to  dine  or  to  lie  thet^* 

To  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  it  will  not  be  amiss  *^ 
describe  one  of  these  princely  trains,  omitting  the  foT^ 
runners,  baggage,  led-horses,  kangos,  and  palanquin^ 
which  are  sent  a  day  or  two  before.  But  the  accoun*' 
which  I  propose  to  give  must  not  be  understood  of  tl* 
retinue  of  the  moat  powerful  princes  and  petty  Innpi 
Buch  as  the  lords  o(  Satzuma,  Cango,  Owsri,  KijnokuWii 
and  Mlito,  but  only  of  those  of  some  other  Dainuos,  several 
of  which  we  met  in  our  journey  to  court,  the  i-ather  as 
they  differ  but  little,  excepting  only  the  coats  of  aruis, 
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&Tid  fiiiirtictLlfl,r  pikes,  some  lU'bitrar)'  order  in  the  march, 
*ud  the  number  of  l&i-horaes,  laekereJ  cheata,  aorimons, 
sijigos,  and  theii'  attendants. 

1.  Ifnmerous  troops  of  foremimers,  harbingers,  clerka, 
ctioka,  and  other  inferior  officers,  begin  the  march,  they 
°5^ng  to  provide  loggings,  victuals,  and  other  necessary 
^'iflgs  for  the  entertainment  of  their  prince  and  master, 
"•^d  his  court.     They  are  followed  by 

2.  The  pi'inoe's  heavy  baggage,  packed  up  either  iti 
^"■lall  tmtiks,  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and  carried 
"pou  hoi-ses,  eacii  with  a.  banner,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms 
^^d  the  name  of  the  possessor,  or  else  in  large  ehesta 
^v^red  with  red  lackered  leather,  again  with  the  ])08- 
^"^or's  coat  of  arms,  and  carried  upon  men's  ahuuklers, 
*itlx  multitudes  of  inspectors  to  look  after  them. 

3.  Great  numbers  of  smaller  retinues,  belongiug  to  the 
™*ef  officei-s  and  noblemen  attending  the  prince,  with 
pJces,  scimitars,  bows  and  arraws,  umbrellas,  paknquins, 
lea~lio,.geB,  and  other  marks  of  their  grandeur,  suitable  to 
tuejj-  Ijirih,  quality,  and  office.  Some  of  these  are  cai'ried 
^  tiorimons,  others  in  kangos,  others  go  on  horseback, 

4,  The  prince's  own  numerous  train,  marching  ia  an 

'"^inirable    and  curiona  order,  and  divided  into  several 

'''^^pa,  each  headed  by  a  proper  commanding  officer:  as— 

'■   Five,  more  or  less,  fine  led-horses,  led  each  by  two 

|'"Qo]us,  one  on  each  side,  two  footmen  walking  behind. 

^'  -Pive  or  s.ix,  and  Bometimes  more  porters,  richly  clad, 

^Mkitig  one  by  one,  and  canying  fiiJjgaul>acks,  or  lackered 

chesti!,  and  japanned  neat  trunks  and  baskets  upon  their 

^^loultleiTS,  wherein  are  kept  the  gowns,  clothes,  weoring- 

"^parel,  and  other  neceasariea  for  the  daily  use  of  the 

Viince ;    each  porter  ia  attended  by  two  tbotmen,  who 

^p  up  his  clmrge  by  turns.     3.  Ten,  or  more  fellows, 

"Walking  again  one  by  one,  and  carrying  rich  scimitars, 

pikes  of  state,  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons  in  lackered 

*ooden  cases,  as  also  quivers  with   bows   and   aiTowa. 

Soiuetiuies,  for  magnificence  sake,  there  are  more  fiiasaa- 

fcack   bearers,   and    other  led-liorses   folloiiv    this   troop, 

i.  Two,  three,  or  more  men,  -who  carry  the  pikes  of  state, 
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as  the  budges  of  the  prince's  power  and  authority,  adrtrrJ  ^ 
at  the  upppi'  end  with  hunches  of  cock-feathersj,  or  cert** 
rough  hidea,  or  other  pftrticwlar  oruamenta,  peculiui''^^ 
such  or  such  a  prince.     They  walk  one  by  one,  and  a<^ 
atteoded  each  by  two  footmen,     5.  A  gentleman  carmn^ 
the  prince's  hat,  which  he  wears  to  shelter  bimseif  from  A^ 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  which  is  covered  with  black  velvets- 
He  is  attended,  likewise,  by  two  footmen.     6.  A  gtatk^-^ 
man  eanying  the  prince's  sombrero  or  umbrella,  whict»- 
ia  covered  in  like  mnnner  with  black  velvet,  att^ended  bj^ 
two  footmen.     7.  Some  more  fasRaiibacks  and  variiisiiet^^ 
trunks,  covered  with  vandshed  leather,  with  the  prince'^^ 
coat  of  arras  upon  them,  each  with  two  men  to  take  caJf^^ 
of  it.     8.  Sixteen,  more  or  less,  of  the  prince's  pages,  an 
gentlemen   of  hia  bed-chamber,  richly  clad,  walking  tvf' 
and  two  before  his  norimon.     They  are  taken  out  froi 
among  the  fii-at  quality  of  hisi  court.     9.  The  prince  him 
aelf  sitting  in  a  stately  norimon  or  palanquin,  canied  it; 
BIX  or  eight  men,  clad  ici  rich  liveiies,  with  sevenil  otliei 
walking  at  the  norimon's  sides,  to  take  it  up  by  tiint: 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bedchamber  wafe 
at  the  norimou'a   aide,  to  give  him  what  he  wants  aa 
asks  for,  and  to  assist  and  support  him  in  going  in  fi 
out  of  the  norimon.     10.  Two  or  three  hoi'ses  of  states 
the  saddles  covered  with  black.     One   of  these  hors^-^^^ 
carries  a  large  elbow-chair,  which  13  Hometimes  coverec^^ 
with  black  velvet,  and  placed  on  trappings  of  the  aam* 
stuff.     These  horses  are  attended  each  by  several  grooitu^ 
and  footnien  in  liveries,  and  some  are  led  by  the  prince^^ 
own  pages.     11.  Two  pike- bearers.     12.    Ten    or  nioi^ 
people  carrying  each  two  baskets  of  a  monstrous  larg^ 
size,  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  pole,  which  they  lay  on  tlieif 
shotildera  in  such  a  manners  that  one  basket  hangs  down 
before,  another  behind  them.     These  baskets  are  mere 
for  state  than  for  any  use.     Sometimes  some  fkasanbiiek 
bearers  walk  among  them,  to  increase  the  troop.     In  thw 
order  marches  the  prince's  own  train,  which  is  followed  Viy 
5,  Six  or  twelve  led-horsea,  with  their  leaders,  grooms, 
and  footmen,  all  in  liveries. 


.  A  multitude  of  tLe  prince's  domestics,  atid  other 
^^Tg  of  his  court,  with  their  own  very  ntmierous  ti-ains 
^  a-ttendftDta,  pike-bi^rera,  fasaaiiback-benrers,  and  foot- 
le in  liveries-  Some  of  these  ai^  carried  in  kangoa,  and 
f^  "vholo  troop  h  headed  by  the  prince's  high-steward, 
^''ried  ill  a  iioriinon. 

I  If  one  of  the  inince's  sons  acconipanits  his  father  in 
l^ia  journey  to  courts  he  follows  with  his  own  train  ini- 
lediately  after  his  father's  norimon. 

f  ]t  is  a  sight  exceedingly  curious  and  worthy  of  ad- 
litation,  to  see  all  the  persons  who  compoae  the  uumei-ons 
lain  of  a  great  prince,  tho  pike-beai-ei's  the  noriinon-tneu 
l^d  liverymen  alone  excepted,  clad  in  black  ailk,  marching 
I  an  elegant  order,  with  &  decent  becoming  gravity,  and 
^cping  so  profound  a  silence,  that  not  the  least  noise  la 
\   be  beard,  save  what  mnat  neceaaarily  arise  from  the 

Ron  and  rustliug  of  their  habita,.  and  the  trampling  of 
liorses  and  men. 
^^n  the  other  hand,  it  appears  ridiculous  to  an  European 
|l   see  all  the  pike-hearers  and  norimon-men,  with  tUeii- 
iDtbea   tucked    up   above   their   waists,  exposing   their 
fciedness  to  the  spectators'  view,  with   only  a  piece  of 
til  about  their  ioina.     What  appears  fitill  more  odd 
d  whimsical  is  to  see  the  pages,  pLke-bcarers,  umbrella 
M  hat'bearers,  chest-bearersj  and  all   the  footmen   in 
Veriea,  affect,  when  they  pass  through  some  remarkable 
fwn,  or  by  the  train  of  another  prinoe  or  lord,  a  strange 
kijnie  nmrch   or  dance.     Every  step  they  make,  they 
raw  up  one  foot  quite  to  their  backs,  stretching  out  the 
na  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  as  they  can,  and  putting 
Idraselves  in  such  a  posture,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to 
frim   through  the  air.     Meanwhile  the  pikea,  hats,  um- 
lias,   ehessta,  boxes,  baskets,   and   whatever  else  they 
y,  are  danced  and  tossed  about  in  a  verj'  singular 
QBeT,  answering  to  the  motion  of  their  bodies.     The 
mou-men,  who  have  their  sleeves  tied  with  a  string 
near  the  shoulders  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  theii*  iirma 
ked,  carry  the  pole  of  the  norinion  either  upon  their 
lulderB,  or  else  upon  the  palma  of  their  hands,  holding 
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it  above  their  heads.  Whilst  they  hold  it  itp  with  erne 
arm,  they  stretch  out  the  other,  putting  the  hand  into  a 
horizontal  posture,  whereby,  and  by  their  short,  deliWrate 
Bte|Hi  and  stiff  knees,  they  affect  a  ridicidous  fear  and  cir- 
cumapsetion-  If  the  prince  steps  out  of  his  norimon  into 
one  of  the  green  huts  which  are  purposely  built  fur  hw. 
at  convenient  distancea  on  the  road,  or  if  he  goes  luto  s 
private  houi?B,  either  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  or  for  ssj 
other  purpose,  he  always  leaves  a  kohang  with  the  laiiJ- 
lord  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.*  At  dinner  or  eiippfif 
the  expense  is  much  greater.+ 

Half-way  between  Meako  and  Jeddo,  on  the  ■westem 
coast  of  a  deep  bay  with  a  harbour  (and  not  on  a  Iftk** 
according  to  Fisscher),  stands  the  town  of  Amy,  the  st«v" 
tion  of  the  great  Jeddo  guard.     So  important  is  tliLs  po^"^ 
esteenietl,  that  the  prince  in  whose  dominiona  it  lies,  *'^ 
whose  troops  furaish   the  guard,  is  almost  invarialily  ^ 
meniber  of  the  Couneil  of  State.     No  one  may  pass  Ai^Y 
towards  Yedo  without  the  grand  judge's  passiwrt.    ^*^_ 
woman  cam  pass  without  the  most  espticial  pennisaiaP- ' 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  examination  of  their  papc^ 
and  baggage  to  gniu'd  agitinst  the  introduction  of  contt*' 
band  goods,  travellers  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  peraop^^^ 
inquest,  lest  a   woman  should  be  smuggled  thi'otigh  J-^ 
maJe  attire ;  a  criioe,  the  perpetration  of  which  woU*  ■ 
infallibly  cost  the  lives  of  the  ofleuding  woman,  of  U^ 
male  companionaj  aud  of  the  guards  whose  watchfulne^ 
eliould  have  been  thua  deceived.    Why  such  watclifuhiC'^ 
is  exercised  upon  ]>cr8ons  going  to  Jeddo,  is,  liowev^e'V 
nowhere  explained ;  the  avowed  object  of  the  regulation 
being   to   prevent  the   escape   of  the  wives  of  princ^* 
governors,  and  other  men  high  in  office,  whose  femili^^ 
are  detained  at  court  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  ih"* 
husband    and  father, J     Probably  government   doea   n<^ 
wiah  to  augment,  without  sufficient  cause,  the  number 

*  The  kobang  is  about  twentj'-sbc  shillings  sterling, 
+  KSinpfer. 
*  Manneri  and  Cuaioma  of  the  Japanese,  from  FiaBcher;  corrected 
by  Jaooigny,  Japim, 


so  considerable,  of  families   under  special  and 
int  aurveillaiLoe,  since  neither  the  ^vife  nor  daughters 

high  functionaries  may  leave  the  capital, 
len  every  form  has  been  gone  through,  a  vessel 
jing  to  the  prince,  bnt  beailng  for  this  occasion  the 
I  flag,  carried  the  whole  party  across  the  lake.  The 
lay  we  were  femed  over  the  rapid  river  Tunriogawa, 
jnd.  of  which  is  full  of  gold  dust,  whicli,  Fiascher 
he  Japanese  do  not  understand  the  art  of  separating 
the  baser  matter.  A  ati'aijge  pieoe  of  ignorance  in 
on  whose  skill  in  metallurgy  is  Lighly  pi-aised  1 
t  a  river  tlmt,  without  gold-duat,  is  much  more 
Tied  io  Japan,  is  the  Oyegawa,  which  we  crossed 
Howing  day.  The  river  has  too  much  of  the  torrent 
rter  to  bear  a  bridge  or  a  ferry  boat.  It  ia  aecord- 
passed  by  fording ;  an  operation  rendered  dangerous, 
ill  as  difficult,  by  the  unevenneas  of  the  bottom, 
I  is  thickly  strewed  with   large   blocks  of  stone, 

the  banks  are  stationed  persona,  whoae  buaineaa  it 
K>nduct  travellers  across.  These  people  answer  with 
lives  for  the  safety  of  man,  beast,  and  baggage ; 
be  slightest  accident  must  happen  to  tbe  tmveJler  ; 
he  number  of  guides  to  attend  upon  eacb,  as  well 
ir  remuuerationj  ia  fijted  by  law,  according  to  the 

of  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  about  a 
ST  of  a  mile  broad,  of  which,  when  we  crossed,  the 
a.  occupied  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  whilst  the  water 
3d  to  a  man's  breast.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated 
after  heavy  rain,  this  river  is  often  unfordable,  and 
lers  are  delayed  very  many  days  upon  its  banks, 
party  experienced  no  sucJi  inconvenience,  bub  even 
iijm  twelve  to  sixteen  men  were  required  for  their 
ions,  and  the  pedeatriana  were  carried  over  on  the 
lers  of  the  guides,* 

thing  can  exceed  the  comical  appearance  of  this 
^n.     The   whole   stream   is   agitated    by  human 
every  direction,  ladies   sitting   on  a  sort  of 


Uii  jwpj'd. 
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etretcUer  with  hand-rdb,  the.  men,  or  i-atlier  tte  gently 
men,  in  a  like  ijositiou,  or  perched  on  the  shoulders  ^* 
the  sturdy  porter,  with  hi^  legs  stuck  out  at  a  right  augl^» 
and  firmly  grasped  by  the  brawuy  arms  engaged  in  tiii^ 
''  life  and  death"  struggle  with  the  Styx  or  infernal  riva*^ 
of  Japan.* 

The  Japanese,  endowed  as  they  are  with  an  exquisit^ 
eye  for  the  beauties,  the  coT>trasts,  the  sublimitlea  o* 
nature,  as  well  as  the  comicalities  of  life  and  its  occ*" 
sioually  queer  and  unexpected  positions,  could  not  fail  to 
find  abundant  illustrations  in  this  their  renowned  rivef- 
It  supplies  to  their  painters  their  tavourite  landscapes  > 
to  their  poetis  and  aphoristic  noveiiats  their  entiles^ 
metaphors,  similes,  and  ill ust rations. f 

But  the  mighty  extinct  volcano,  Fousi  Yamraa,  see** 
ehortly  before  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  rivals  ix^ 
the  Japanese  mind  the  attractions  of  the  latter.  Foiift*^ 
standi  tip  in  the  midst  of  hia  oonfraternity  of  monntain** 
like  Goliath  over  Da\'id.  For  more  than  a  century  aud 
a  half  lie  has  been  taking  hia  rest— putting  on  his  atiow^'^ 
garments  in  winter,  and  clothing;  himself  in  natare'^ 
favourite  green  in  summer.  Contemplatively  he  seeing 
to  look  down  and  around  upon  the  fertile  region  beatjiitte 
him,  now  teeming  with  a  rejoicing  population,  who  ii«? 
longer  fear  him — who  liave  practically  forgotten  that  li«^ 
once  was  as  Shiva,  the  Besti-oyer— heeding  not  tl**^ 
there  may  be  still  mischief  in  hira.  Should  he  get  tired- 
Bome  day  of  "  doing  nothing" — should  he — like  the  deep 
designing  villain  who,  after  a  long  interval  of  close  obaer' 
vatioUj  preparation,  and  plotting,  seizes  the  naomeut  (>* 
attacking,  ruining,  killing  you  imawares — blaze  foi*tli|  ^ 
of  old :  but  God  forfend  it  1  And  indeed  the  realitis^ 
of  human  suffering,  in  mind  and  bodyj  are  sufficient  K* 
the  day  ;— to  anticipate  evil  is  neither  wise  nor  gratefii^ 

*  In  t]i€  United  Slopes  Emptdilifm,  L  493,  diere  ia  a,  JapkoW 
picture  ot  this  scene, 

+  Aa  a  Bpeciinan  of  our  i^iorauce  of  the  true  Jajianeae  names,  1 
may  state  that  this  river  ia  Tflriously  calletl  in  the  bookfl,  Ohoegavi, 
OgiDgawa,  Olngawa,  Ojegawa,  Oyugawa,  and,  aa  aboTe,  Oyegawa. 
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^  that  Providence  wliich  we  are  forced  aometimea  t« 
«*Iieve  special  in  our  deliverance. 

Abrabam  built  his  altar  on  a  moutain.  Mouutaiua 
hftve  always  held  a  conapicuoua  place  in  the  religions  of 
ftutiquity.  From  their  awful  latijeaty,  and  because  tliey 
seezn  to  toneh  the  heaTens,  and  are  diificiilt  of  access, 
*'id  beca\ise  in  fair  weather  their  sum  mi  be  appear  eithei* 
(!bmi.covered  or  light- illli mined,  and  in  foul  weather  are 
*^s  centre  of  the  gathering  storm,  tht'.y  have  h^een  made 
oy  infant  uations  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods,  Meron 
^  tte  mountain  home  of  the  Hindoo  deities ;  Alboxxlj 
^88  the  habitation  of  the  Persian  Orranzd  ;  on  Oiympna 
w  Qi-eciau  Jupiter  waa  wont  to  hold  hia  court ;  and  on 
"^ai  Jehovah  first  appeared  to  Moaa'j,  as  also  In  the 
''*'^X-*1®  ^^  Zion  afterwards  He  dwelt.  Nay,  even  the 
*^iSfoe9  of  the  Gold  Coast  imagine  that  the  highest 
''i^^Iitains — those  whence  they  behold  the  lightning  flash 
"~ai^e  the  dwellings  of  their  gods.  Not  only  ai'e  they, 
'**  the  raere  uneducated  eye,  nearer  to  heaven,  and  there- 
lore  nearer  to  Gcnl,  but  they  do  seem,  as  it  were,  natiiral 
^t^i^  whith  the  Earth  herself  haa  raised  to  the  Deity, 
■**  i^  everywhere  the  same.  The  "high  places"  have 
ftWfi-yg  ij^^i]  eonaecnated  to  religious  n^es.  In  China  they 
l|"^^«  set  apart  four  mountains  tor  divine  service.  In 
intjia  there  i.^  scarcely  a  mountain  with  a  well  or  spring 
tiiat  is  not  surmounted  by  some  temple.  Had  not  the 
^^^eks  the  lofty  hill  of  Jove  everywhere  I  Had  not  the 
"^orewe  their  Bethel^the  house  of  God^ — where  the 
P^'^J^le  went  upl*  And  so  is  Fousi  Yamnia  to  the  Japa- 
^'^^  the  object  of  "  superstitious"  veneration.  How  can 
Wej-  fipip  i^,  J  Those  who  can  reach  the  summit,  amidst 
the  whirlwinds  that  riot  in  the  everlasting  snow,  believe 
^"^t  they  have  performed  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  natural 
^**iple  of  the  god  of  atorina,  and  to  that  top  they  mount 
"*  put  up  their  prayers  to  the  idols  which  their  ancestors 
■pl^ed  there,  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks.      It   requires 

*  PrianbE,   Qucsttionei  MoiaicfF-,  288,   ed,  1854.     A  wonderfully 
'I^Wrabe,  tbougiitful,  and  conacieutious  Look. 
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three  days  to  moTint  it;  but  it  is  said   that  yoa  mf*? 
descend,  if  you.  like,  in    three  lioura  by  means  of  a  so* 
of  sledge  miide  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  fixed  to  the  waisb    > 
thua  prepared  you  may  rcill  or  slide  down  over  tliie  suc*^ 
in   winter,  or  the  eands  in  summer,  the  mountain  beia  ^ 
wonderfully   smooth  in  its  gentle  alopci.      Fousi   hiLs  h:t^ 
priests,  or  monks — the  ^amjfiab&sis—^hG  sacred  Ordei*  c* 
^olua,   and   they   are   "  mendicants,"   b^gmg  with  tk  ^ 
■worda,  '^For  Fnusi  Yamma" — that   is,    ••for   the  Lop^^ 
Fousi."      It  is  one  of  their  special  duties  to  visit  tt  ^ 
"high  placesv"* 

The  mountain  ia  strikingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  bol^J 
in  aspect,  and  commands  admii'ation  from  the  first  niomeo-  * 
that  it  is  fairly  seen — at  a  distance  of  two  days'  ^onrae^- 
Kanipfer  says  that  those  who  have  been  at  the  top  repoi'^ 
that  they  found  there  a  prodigious  hole,  which  fortnerl,^'' 
emitted  smoke,  until  at  last  there  ai'ose  a  small  hill  o»3- 
the  highest  points,  but  that  at  present  it  is  full  of  wat<*«~- 
The  road  runniug  alon^  its  foot  affords,  during  a  eoi*^ 
aiderable   time,  a  view  of  its  sublime  beauties ;  and  ft.*' 
the  village  Motoitsiha,  whence  it  is  seen  to  peculiBr  acl-' 
Tantage,  a  peasant  hos))itably  offers  the  traveller  an  entei'^ 
taiuTnent,  the  principal  diah  of  which  is  a  prepamtion  <^^ 
saki,  with  3fioto  from  Fcusi,  bearing  some  resemblance  t^ 
the  ice-ci-eams  of  Europe.     The  peasant's  hoBpitality  i^ 
rewiu'ded  by  the  present  of  a  kqbang. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  this,  often-painte** 
and  often-sung,  extinct  volcano,  we  began  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  another  mountain,  or  motintainous  ridge,  which 
must  be  crossed,  It  is  called  Fakoue,  and  likewise  offtit*" 
splendid  views  of  mingled  fertility  and  savage  nature. 

The  villag;es  are  inhabited  by  the  best  tnrnei's,  carrer^ 
and  artificers  in  lacker-work  (•'japanning"),  and  tliey 
sell  their  wares  at  very  moderate  prices.  Tlie  priiiocs 
and  nobles  of  the  laud  congregate  at  an  establishment  ft 
few  miles  from  Fakone,  where  tea,  confectionary,  attd 
other  dainties  are  served  up  by  beautifiil  damsels. 


•  More  of  these  rigi>ri>u»  asoetica  in  the  seq^ueL 
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ilheriltage  itself  is  situated  neai' a  small  fresh- water  lake, 
lence  we  procured  a  dish  of  salmon.  Nothing  could 
►oel  the  beauty  of  the  maples  round  about:  the  brilliant 
^deniajlorida  was  planted  as  a  hedge-bnsh,  by  the  rich, 
^^  their  dwellings,  The  seed-vessela  of  the  latter  were 
•Id  in  the  ahaps,  and  uaed  fqr  dyeing  yellow. 

The  lake  is  a  league  in  length  and  tliree-quart«rs  broad, 
bat  it  was  produced  by  an  oarthrjiiake,  which  sunk  the 
*id,aa  was  stated,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  from 
6  bottom  the  divers  still  bring  up  large  cedar-trees  which 
tioat  have  aunt  with  the  land  itself. 
'  ^e  left  tliis  beautiful  spot,  and  proceeded  on  our 
"Umey  down  the  mountain.  We  saw  a  great  many 
^«itty  artificial  cascades  and  aquedticte  from  the  lake, 
i^e  by  the  inhabitants ;  hut  before  we  renehed  the  foot 
-  the  mountain,  we  were  narrowly  searched  in  presence 
'  the  sitting  imperial  commissioner,* 

The  duty  of  the  corainissioner  is,  particularly,  to  take 
^i^at  care  that  no  weapons  are  carried  this  way  up  the 
Ktmtry,  nor  women  downwards — especially  such  aa  are 
^pt  at  Jeddo.  This  post  is  more  importimt  than  Ajuy, 
^fore  mentioned,  and  here  all  travellera  must  show  their 
k«sportB,  or  be  detained.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
trick  put  upon,  this  Fakone  guard,  and  of  the  combined 
ftifice  and  violence  by  which  the  extensively  fearful  eon- 
*«:juencea  of  that  trick  were  obviated. 

An  inhabitant  of  Jeddo,  named  Fiyo3ayeraoD,a  widower 
"ith  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  hoy,  was  caDed  to  a  dia- 
**ice  by  business.  He  was  pool"  j  he  knew  not  how  to 
frovide  for  his  children  during  his  ahspjice,  and  resolved 
0  take  both  with  hiiu.  Accordingly,  he  di-esaed  his 
Slighter  in  hoy's  clothes,  and  thus  passed  the  Fakone 
SUard  unsuspected.  He  was  rejoicing  in  his  success,  when 
ft  man,  who  knew  what  children  he  had,  joined  him, 
Congratulated  him  on  his  good  luck,  and  asked  for 
tomething  to  drink.  The  alarmed  father  offered  a  trifle  ; 
the  man  demanded  a  smn  beyond  his  means ;  a  quaiTel 
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CDSuedi  ftiid  the  iingiy  infoi'iiier  rau  back  to  tlie^  ^ 
make  known  the  emir  that  had  been  committetL 
whole  giiard  was  thunderatruck.     If  the  informea;  ■ 
truth,  and  the  fact  were  detected,  all  their  Uvea 
feitef] ;  yet,  to  aend  a  party  to  apprehecd  the  of 
and  thus  actualij  betray  themselves,  wiia  wow  unavo 
The  commanding  officer,  however,  saw  his  1*6111607. 
delayed  the  detachment  of  reluctant  pursuers  sulBtaeBlis 
to  allow  a  messenger  with  h.  little  boy  to  outstrip  Ihe 
The  messenger  found  Fiyosayemon  and  hsa  childt^u 
freshing  themselves  at  an  inn  ^  he  announced  the  ii| 
covery  made,  and  the  iniuiicent  danger  ;  ottered  the 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  disguised  g^irl,  and  to| 
the  father  that,  when  the  falsehood  of  the  eharg^lj 
have  been  proved  by  both  the  children  appe 
boys,  he  might  very  fairly  fly  into  such  a  rage  aa 
accuser.    The  kind  offer  was,  of  course,  gratefully  i 
The  wilfully  dilatory  guard  arrived^  suirouuded  the  he 
seiaed  upon  FiyosayemoE  and  the  children,  tmd  gli 
pronounced  that  both  the  latter  were  hoys.   The  inforni^fi 
who  well  knew  Fiyosayemou'e  family,  declared  that 
iinpo9ition  had  been  pmctiaeil,  which  the  accused  iM 
nantly  reseiitiiig,    drew    his   sword,  and   struck   off 
informer's  head.      The    delighted  guard  exclaimed 
such  a  liar  had   only  met  his  deserts,   and  returned ' 
their  post ;  while  the  father,  receiving  back  hia  dftfl 
ter  instead  of  the  substituted  boy,  went  Iiia  way  rejokiJ 
I  give  this  anecdote  as  related,  without  vouchiDgfoti 
consistency  or  credibility  :  both  may  be  questioned 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Fakone  there  w*ere  6^' 
small  wooden  chapels,  in  each  of  which  a  ]jrie3t  Vfl» 
seated,  beatiug  a  goug  and  howling  a  namada — that  h^^ 
prayer  to  the  god  Amida.  This  prayer,  or  invocation 
unintelligiijle  to  the  Japaneae,  is,  as  modern  onentalisW 
have  diacovered,  good  Sanscrit,  t  All  the  Japanese  fool" 
travellers  of  our  retinue  threw  some  small  pieces  of  mc 
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to  the  chapel,  and  in  return  received  each  a  paper, 
llicti  they  carried,  hareheadedt  with  great  respect  to  ths 
^re,  la  order  to  tkrow  it  Id  to  the  lake,  baring  first  tied 
Btoue  to  it,  that  it  might  be  sure  to  go  to  the  bottom, 
tuch  they  believe  is  the  purgatory  for  children  wlio  die 
rfbre  aevtiu  yoara  of  age.  So  their  priests  fcell  them,  and 
ir  their  comtbrt  assure  thera  that  as  booh  as  the  water 
aaies  off  the  mimes  and  charactera.  of  the  goda  and 
liiita  written  upon  the  papei's,  the  children  at  the  bottom. 
el  ^at  relief,  if  they  do  not  obtain  a  full  and  effectual 
^emption.* 

At  another  place  in  the  vicinity  there  lived  in  n  cell  an 
d  gray  monk,  eighty  yeairs  old,  who  had  spent  the  greater 
tot  of  hia  life  in  holy  pilgtimageaj  running  up  and  down 
le  country,  and  \Tfliting  all  the  temples.  The  people  had 
taonized  and  reverenced  him  as  a  saint  in  his  lifetime, 
lid  worshipped  his  statue  \Thich  lie  had  caused  to  he 
krved  in  stone — thus  beating  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
Kjeived  no  divine  honours  during  his  life.t 

After  escaping  fi-om  this  critical  police-net,  we  journeyed 
^  to  the  Banningawa,  another  large,  rapid,  ami  dan- 
!*oufi  river  of  Japan.  No  bridge  can  be  built  over  it ; 
Hd  we  crossed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  constructed  for  the 
arpose.  Here  ended  the  mountiiinous  tracts,  and  a  level 
^am  lay  open  before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

At  length  the  last  day'is  journey  began — ^ten  leagues 
fom  the  object  of  our  eager  expectations— the  ^reat  city 
f  Jeddo.  Uu  thiaj  and  on  the  preceding  day,  we  tra- 
elled  through  an  extremely  well  inhabited  and  cultivated 
t>mitry,  where  one  town  or  village  almost  joined  another, 
bd  where  travellers  in  large  troops,  near  the  capital,  as 
>  were,  jostled  each  other,  eager  to  enter. 

The  coast,  in  different  parts,  ia  well  supplied  with 
P'Bters  and  vaiious  shells  :  the  people  were  engaged  in 
lilecting  green  and  brownish  sea-weed^  which  serves 
lem  for  food.  After  these  weeds — uaturally  not  a  little 
ngb — liave  been  well  washed,  and  freed  from,  salt,  sand. 
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and  other  irapurities,  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  whicti  ^ 
again,  washed  and  squeezed,  until  they  are  fit  to  be  mao^' 
into  Rmall  cakes,  and  eaten.  It  is  probably  the  trace  o*- 
iodine  contained  in  thja  eea-weed  ttiat  ayccounta  ftn  tb*^ 
absence  in  Jnitati  of  scrofula  and  other  skiu  dise*s^ 
affecting  the  glands. 

At  Siuagawa,  one  of  the  suburhs;  of  the  impeiial  cit^* 
we  rested,  took  some  refreahroent,  and  enjoyed  the  d^^^ 
lightful  view  presented  to  us  hj  the  largest  town  in  tb^ 
empire,  and  probably  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  an** 
by  its  beautiful  harbour. 

With  the  same  curiosity  with  which  we  beheld  th^ 
town,  harbour,  and  a*ijacent  country,  the  Japanese  beheld 
ua ;  and  making  up  to  ua  in  ahoals,  formed  around  n^* 
shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  our  norimona,  a  kind  of  encamp' 
ment.  Amongst  the  rest  were  several  ladies  of  diatinc 
tion,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  spot  in  their  noritnon^y 
and  seemed  displeased  when  we  at  auy  time  let  down  tli^ 
curtains,  The  norimona,  when  set  down  on  the  grouo" 
around  us,  seemed  to  form  a  little  village,  whose  move- 
able manaiouB  a  short  time  afterwards  disap|>eared.* 

Having  parsed  through  the  suburbs  of  Siuagawa  an^ 
Ta^anava,  our  train  went  forward,  preceded  and  acconJ' 
panied  by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  town,  eliiefly  for  tb^ 
purpose  of  preserving  order.  The  streets  were  so  throngs" 
with  men,  that  we  could   scarcely  see  anytliing  of  the 
houses;  and  although  our  escort  resolutely  endeavourea 
to  repel  the  people,  still  they  could  not  prevent  oat 
bearers  from  being  inconveniently  crowded.     We  pssseo 
along  wide  streets,  paved  on  both  sides  with  stone,  aM 
as  in  other  towns,  formed  by  regularly  built  houses,  large 
edifices  and  shops,  the  latter  protected  by  awnings.    Id 
front  of   these  shops,  and  of    every   place  where  goods 
were  on  sale,  stood  a  number  of  hoys,  who  recommendeii 
the  goods,  einulously  clamouring,  in  order  to  dmw  tbe 
attention  of  pasaei-a-by.     Here,  as  in  England,  much  la 
thought  of  signs  and  Inscriptions  over  ehope  j  dragons  and 
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Kber  ima^ttary  ftnimals  alwaya  figui'©  over  the  doors 
ihroughout  tlie  East — amongst  Mahomctaiis  in  Arabia 
nd  Persia,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan— according  to 
ie  Mahometans,  to  prevent  the  envious  from  tlisturbiug 
le  peace  of  families.  Although  there  are  here  no  car- 
■Ag^fl  to  increase  the  noise  and  tumult,  I  can  compare  the 
Wrly-burly  of  Jeddo  to  nothing  but  that  of  London. 
Long  before  we  entered  Sinagawa,  we  were  moving 
fiiitlat  the  tbroiigiog  of  an  unnunibtired  multitude^  and 
i"ng  wide  streets,  all  of  whicli  may  be  reckoned  as  part 
lif  tbe  town;  and,  from  the  sahwrlj  to  onr  reRideuce,  we 
(reT-e  fuU  two  hours  on  our  way,  proceed  log  at  a  steady 
?ftce,  rather  faster  than  nsual.* 

Iinmcdiately  on  our  arri^'al  at  Jeddo,  we  were  visited  by 
^^t  numbers  of  tlie  Japanese,  although  we  were  not 
*affered  to  go  out  before  the  day  of  audience  at  the  coTirt 
^'tbe  Saogonn.  JHo  one,  however,  had  liberty  to  pay  us 
*  '^isjt  exc^jpt  Buch  aa  had  received  e^cpress  permission 
"^Qi  the  Government.  At  fii-st  we  were  visited  by  the 
learned  and  great  men  of  tlio  countiy,  afterwarda  even 
^fircLants  and  othei'a  were  numbered  amongst  our 
^itoTs. 

Five  physicians  and  two  astronomers  were  the  very 
^^  to  visit  us,  and  expr^^sa  their  satisfaction  at  our  ar- 
rival We  had  several  hours'  conversation  with  them  on 
"oieatific  questtions,  to  which  they  requested  satisfaatory 
^Qswera  and  ilhiatrationa.+  It  was  evident  that  they 
^^d  considerable  mathematical  learning.  The  Japanese 
^ronomers  have  made  decided  pi"ogress  since  the  time  of 
i'buQberg,  who  gave  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  in 
177G.  One  of  these  astronomefii  uudei'stood  the  Coper - 
btcan  system,  was  acquainted  with  the  orbit  and  eatelHtes 
of  TTi-anns,  knew  the  nature  and  doctrine  of  sines  and 
tangents,  and  was  familiar  ivith  the  diflerence  between 
the  old  and  new  stylei^.  He  assured  us  that  the  Japanese 
jan  calculate  eclipses  with  much  exactneaa.J 
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The  names  of  the  physicians  were  Okada  Jeosin,  a  inaij 
above  seventy  years  of  age;  he  generally  took  the  lead  of 
the  eouvet^atiotJ,  and,  amongBt  other  things,  particularly 
requested  me  to  give  him  some  information  conoemiiig' 
cancer,  hrolteu  hmba,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  boils,  ulcerateJ 
throat,  <kc.,  toothache  and  the  piles.    Amano  Reosjunttwd 
Fokiismoto  Dosin  were  the  names  of  two  others,  who  k 
general  were    only  listenei-a.     All  these  did   not  often 
repeat  their  visitaj  but  two  of  the  doctoi-s  not  onlyvidtetl 
me  daily,  but  sometiniea  atayetl  till  late  in  the  night,  in 
order   to   bo   taught  and  instructed  by  me  in  vjirwiti 
sciences,  for  which  they  evinced  great  ardour — Guch  ju 
natural   philosophy,  rural  economy,  and  more  eajjecally 
botany,  surgery,  and  physic.     One  of  these  gentjem^iu 
Katsragawa  Fosju,  was  the  emperor's  physician ;  he  wa* 
very  young,  good-natured,  acute,  and  animated.    He  wore 
the  imperial  aiins  on  his  clothes,  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  frieud  Kakagawa  Suiman,  who  waa  somewhat  olJeri 
and  was  phyaician  to   one   of   the  first    princes  of  tl** 
cotmtry.     These  two,  particularly  the  latter,  spoke  DutcC 
toleiubly  well,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  hiatorX' 
mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany,  collected  partly  from  ib^ 
Chine!?e  and  Butch  books,  and  partly  from  the  DutcJ* 
physicians  who  had  before  visited  the  country;  both  t>* 
them  were  inexpreasibly  insinuating  and  foud  of  learuiDg- 

The  doctors  were  Uistinguialied  from  others  by  the  citf" 

•  Tbunberg  thus  continues  : — "  And  they  were  tho  more  defliTo^* 
tff  engaging  me  ill  cotiverfialion,  as  in  me  tLny  found  that  koowledg*' 
whicli  had  been  eotight  for  in  vain  in  othera  ;  and  hh  the  interpr*'" 
tcTB  had  ioiig  before  our  arrival  ap'"*^'!  the  report  that  this  yesr  » 
Datcli   doctor  would  arrive  much  more  learned  thati   those  wb" 
usually  came  thither,  and  who   frequently  ware  very   little  heturf 
than  f^niera.  .  .  .  ,  Although  I  was  often  wearied  out  by  {b^^ 
questions,  jet  atiU  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  spent  maoy  an  liOiOr 
ill  their  company  with  equal  Haliafaction  and  ndvantage.  ,  ,  ,  Tbetr 
principal  books  in  botany  were  JttbnBtoa&  l/istoria  Naiurali^  ftf^*^ 
iJodoniEUB'fl/feri«i,  andiii  physic  Woyt'a  Treasury  (Gasojifii/hfium*^' 
which  books  they  had  punikascd  from  tho  Dutch.     Iti  eurgt-ry,  tliPj 
had  Hcieter  translated  in£o  Dutch,  and  I  aold  to  them  at  thistiiui^i 
amount  other  booltH,  a  very  fine  editios  of  Muntingiufi'g  W/"" 
jfrapfiKt." 
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itantJe  tliat  they  sometimes  shaved  their  heads  all  over, 
ftometitues  kept  their  htiix  on,  without  taking,  like 

lera,  piirt  of  it  off.* 

llie  third  day  after  our  arrival  we  witneaaed  one  of 
tae  common  but  dt'eadful  calamitiea  which  seem  intended 
^  prepare  the  minda  of  the  Japanese  for  their  periodic 
volcanic  viaitatiDns— a  fire  at  Jeddo. 

•it  ten  o'clock  in  the  tnoniing  of  the  23ud  of  April, 
'w6,  we  heard  that  a  tire  had  hroken  out  in  the  town, 
^  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  from  our  quarters, 
''  e  heeded  not  the  news,  so  common  are  fives  at  Jeddo  ; 
*  line  Diglit  never  passes  without  one ;  and  as  they  are 
'^  frequent  during  rain,  a  lowering  eveniug  is  a  subject 
"Jf  mutual  congi-atulation  to  the  Jeddoites.  But  the 
P^Jnea  came  nearer  and  uetirer ;  isnd  about  three  o'clock 
^  the  afternoon,  a  high  wind  driving  the  B|:)arks  towards 
•^Wf  neighbourhood,  four  different  houaea  i-ound  about  us 

*  ThunbCTB',  •"  1776.  Siebold,  id  1826,  gave  ft  atJll  better  account 
'  tba  JapEiBese  men  of  acietice,  "who  sire  aiisiouii  to  make  tlie 
f"""!  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  inforaiittifiu  Tespecting  the 
?****  scientific  fiiBcoveriea,  sn  appit'cLttion  of  the  fluperiotitj  of 
^OJpean  knowJedge  wLicI)  strikirn^ly  diatinguishtss  the  JajMUiese 
^"''itbe  self-aufficient  Chinese."  Siebalil  (whose  testimony  is,  froui 
^ewn  chnnueter  for  leammgj  moat  satisfactory)  saya  tbat  the  ques- 
^Hfi8  of  botb  physicians  and  astroDoiuers  discovered  a  proficieiiGy 
^  Iheir  respective  sciencea,  wliiclj,  coDBideritig  their  deficient  meajis 
"f  acquiring  information,  actually  astonished  bitii.  And  it  may  be 
?*lue(t,  iit  proof  of  the  aculcness  and  cultivation  of  tbo  JapaQene 
Ijtell&ct,  that  the  objections  and  difBcultit^s  started  by  tbo  prioats  in 
'I'eir  arguments  with  tlio  first  mififjionarieii  are  reported  to  ha-ve  been 
f^gularly  astute  and  logical.  The  moat  acceptable  present  that  can 
^"J  uffered  to  tlie  pbysiclAtis  ami  aEtronomers  is  a  new  Roientific  pub- 
iti*tion  m  the  Dutch  language.  Many  cf  thuse  given  them  they 
^V^  translated  into  Japanese  ;  aoiriie  of  IjaplHco'a  Works  iiiclnded. 

"  Theije  scientific  men  are  meniberfl  of  the  Jeddo  Collegf .  Such 
*wllege8,  which  the  Dutch  wrJtei's  compare  to  their  own  high  schools, 
tee  Kiid  to  exist  In  many  of  the  great  dtieSj  but  the  moat  diatin- 
fUiahed  for  the  excellency  of  their  scientific  profesaori  are  the  col- 
lies of  Jeddo  at>d  Meiiko,  thoijgh  the  tatter^  indeed,  seeois  mor^ 
iicin  kr  an  iMsadeitij  of  acienceB."^ 


^  Manners  and  Citit<m9  of  the  Jupaite$e. 
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caught  fire.       Two  hours  before  tbis  occuiTed  we  1j**^ 
be^i  sufficieiitlj  alarmed  to  begin  packing ;  so  that  noW^ 
■when  the  danger  had  become  imminent,  we  were  prepare** 
to  fly.       On  coming  into  the  street,  we  saw  everything 
blazing  around  us.     To  run  with  the  tltimes  betbre  the 
wind  appeared  very  dangerous ;    so,  taking'  an  oblii^ii^ 
direction,    we   ran   through   a   street   that   was  already 
burning,  and  thus  reached  an   open  fiekl,  called  JIatrty 
behind  the  conflagration.       It  was  thickset  with  the  flag^ 
of  princes,  whoae  palaces   were   already   conaumed,  ftn<^ 
who  had  escaped  hither  with  their  wives  and  childreti- 
We  followed  their  example,  and  appropiiated"  a  spot  VO 
ourselves  by  setting  «p  a  small  Dutch  flag  used  in  crosain^ 
rivera.     We  had  now  &  full  view  of  the  fire,  and  aere** 
did  I  see  anything  so  frightful.     The  horrors  of  this  flc^" 
of  flame  were   yet  enhanced  by  the  heai't-breakiDg  eris^ 
and  lamentations  of  fugitive  women,  and  children. 

Here  we  were,  for  the  moment,  safe,  but  had  no  lionwS- 
The  Governor  of  Kagasaki,  then  resident  at  JeddOj  Fit*" 
Boengo-no-Cami,  had  boen  diamissed ;  and  the  Lyase  f>* 
his  succeaaor,  appointed  that  very  day,  was  already!** 
ashes.  We  had  quarters  aasigned  us  in  the  house  of  tU^ 
other  govemor,  then  res^ident  at  Ifagasaki,  which  Btand^ 
quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  town  j  thither  we  w«re  )»** 
at  half- past  ten  in  the  evening,  and  were  i*eceived,  an** 
all  our  wants  supplied,  in  the  moat  friendly  manner,  ^^ 
the  son  of  the  absent  governor. 

About  noon  next  day  a  heavy  ra.in  extinguished  tb^ 
fire.     We  learned  from  our  Nagasakkya  landlord,  vi\%^ 
paid  ua  a  visit,  that  the  flames  had  caught  his  hous^ 
within  five  minutes  after  our  departure,  and  had  ccP-- 
Bumed  everything,   neither  goods   nor     furniture    hemS 
saved.      To    afford    hitn   some   relief,    our    Governdcut' 
charitably  gave  him,  for  tliree  successive  years,  tweat/ 
kanassars  of  sugar  ;  the  kanaasar  being  equal  to  sbtf 
or  seventy  Amsterdam  pounds.     He  Hfcewisu  told  us  that 
thirty-seven  palaces  of  princea  were  destroyed,  and  alont 
twelve  hundred  persons  (including  a  little  daughter  <A 
the  Prince  of  Awa)  were  burnt  to  death  or  di'OwneiL 
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^is  last  miafortune  was  caused  by  the  Tbi-eakmg  down  of 
the  celebrated  bridge  Nippan-bast  uiuder  the  weight  of 
the  fiying  multitude,  whilst  those  in  the  rear,  unconscious 
■*f  tLe  aceident,  aud  wild  to  escape  from  the  flames,  drove 
ita&ae  in  front  forward,  and  into  the  water.* 
The  official  audience  of  the  Siogoun   can  only   take 

fl*«e  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  current  month — a 
oUtlay  approf>riated  to   the  paying  of  coinplimeiits  and 
nuaking  visits — after  the  perforrimnce  of  religioue  rites. 

-A.  sort  of  full  dress  is  ofdei'ed  for  thia  occasion.  Thiit 
pf  the  Dutch  president  ia  composed  tif  velvet,  the  doctor's 
""i  secretary's  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  or  sdver  lace, 
^  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver.  All  three  wear cluaks 
"-tHe  president's  in  of  velvet,  those  of  the  others  of  black 
'^''lU — but  these  are  not  put  on  until  they  enter  the  in- 
wT'ior  of  the  palace.  The  president  alone  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  having  hia  sword  borne  behind  him  in  a  bJack 
mv^t  bag  ;  no  other  foreigner  is  anftefed  even  to  retain 
"^  side-arms  in.  Jajjan. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  28th  of  the  3iil  Japan eae 

"^'^iith  (which  then  answered  to  the  3rd  of  May),  we  re- 

P^i^eil  in  state  to  the  palace  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

**   tlie  end  tliat  we  might  be  thei'e  prior  to  the  arrival  of 

~^  state  counsellors.     We  w^ere  carried  in  our  norimons 

^to  the  caatle,  and  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  even 

Prices  are  obliged  to  alight,  except  only  the  three  prineea 

^  OwrarL,  Kiusin,  and  Mito,  who,  being  princes  of  the 

wOcitij  are  carried  aa  far  as  the  gate  opposite  to  the  guard 

V  a  Imndred  men.     To  thia  guard  we  proceeded  on  foot, 

'^d.  there  awaited  the  comiug  of  the  counsellorts  of  state. 

'^  6  were  desired  to  ait  on  benches  covered  with  red 

liau^jigfj^  and  wei'e  offered  tea  aud  materials  for  smoking, 

H.ere  also  we  aaw  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  and  one  of 

the  chief   spies,  or  geuei*al  eommissionors  of   strangers 

(an  odd  title   that  seems  to  denote  au  office  analogous  to 

the  Freuch  Mmuiere  de  Polic€\  who,  after  congratulating 

OB  txpon   OUT  prospect   of  immediate   happiness   in  ap- 
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proaching  tbe  Emperor,  entered  the  palace.     Then  caxue 
the  ctimmandant  of  the  giiard   to   viBit    the  President ; 
and  hej"e  it  ia  necessary  to  stand  rigidly  iipou  one's  mnfc. 
The  coraniaudaut  required  that  I  should  come  from  the 
iiinerniost  room,  which  is  held  the  most  honourable,  into 
the  first,  or  outer  room,  because  his  inferior  rant  did  not 
authorize  him  to  enter  the  inner  room.     I,  on  my  side, 
asserted    the   impossibility   of  leaving   the    upper   place 
aasigDcd  me.     The  commandant  advanced,  but  paused  at 
the  distance  of  two  mats  (about  twelve  feet),  whence  b* 
saluted  me.     By  thus  r^olately  maltitaining  my  place 
(which  must  always  be  done  iii  Japan,  when  one  is  in  tbs 
right),  1   insured  the  observance   of  old  customs,  the  t^©' 
Btor^tion  of  which,  if  through  goodnature  oue  ever  gives 
way,  13  exceedingly  difficult. 

When  all  the  state  eounBellora  had  arrived,  we  were 
invited  to  cross  yet  more  courts,  and  enter  the  palfice, 
wheifj  we  were  received   by  persons  who,  except  for  their 
Bhaven  heada,  m^ight  be  compared  to  pages.     They  coo- 
ducted  us  to  a  waiting-room,  where  we  sat  down  oii  tb^ 
floor,  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  covered  our  ftiet  witu 
our  cloaks ;  to  fihow  the  feet  being  iu  Japan  an  act  of 
gross    rudeness,       This   hall  is  a  remarkably  haudsomB 
waiting  room,  where  several  imperial  spies  kept  us  com- 
pany, and  divers  great  meu  viaited  «s.     After  remaiuiu^ 
some  time  here,  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  and  the  cnffi" 
m^iHsioner  of  foreigner    led  us    into    the    audieaoe-i"'^^' 
where  we  were  desired   to   rehearse   the  required  cei^ 
mouial,  as  the  governor   would  j>ay  the  penalty  of  ^^y 
imperfection.     We  were  then  led  back  to  the  waiting' 
hall.     Some  time  afterwards,  we  accompanied  thegoverno'' 
to  the  real  audience,  from  which  we  saw  several  graadlee* 
returning.     We  were  led  along  a  wooden  corridor  to  t"* 
Hall  of  a  Hundred  Mats — -so  named,  because  it  actuiillf 
ia  carpeted  with  a  huudi-ed  mats,  each  six  feet  by  thre^' 
These  are  made  of  straw,  are  about  two  inches  thick,  auL* 
over  them  are  l*id  othera  of  finer  workmanship,  om*' 
mentally  bordered  :  such  mats  cover  all  handsome  sittin^"^ 
rooms.     There  we  left  the  chief  luterpreteTj  and  I  slou^ ' 
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til  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  went  into  the  aiidience- 
1*^1].  where  I  saw^  the  presents  arranged  on  my  left  hiiiid. 
•CTie  we  found  the  8iogoun,  or  Eniperor,  whose  dre«3 
ttered  in  iio  respoct  from  that  of  his  Buhjecta.  I  paid 
y  compliment  in  the  precise  form  in  which  the  prinrea 

the  realm  pay  theirs,  whilsit  one  of  the  state  con ns(;l lore 
liionnced  me  by  the  shont  of  Cupitan  Horanda  !*  Hore- 
►cn,  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  who  stood  a  atup  or  two 
Iliad  roe.  pulled  me  by  the  cloak,  iti  token  that  the  aii- 
fence  was  over.  The  whole  ceremony  does  not  occupy 
tnimite-t 

The  w^hole  ceremony  consists  in  making  the  Japanese 
*iiplimflDt  npoTi  the  appointed  spot,  and  remaining  for 
jEne  seconds  with  tlitj  head  tonching  the  mats,  whilst  the 
?rds  Capitan  fformida  are  proclaimed  aloud,  A.  atill- 
fes,  ag  of  death,  prevailSj  broken  only  by  the  huKziftg 
land  used  by  the  Japanese  to  express  profound  veuera- 
>tL  The  Governor  of  Nttga.saki  Jind  the  chief  interpreter 
^  the  only  pei"S0QS  who  accompany  the  President,  and 
tre  him  the  signal  of  retreat,  which,  like  his  entrance, 
performed  in  a  very  stooping  altitude ;  so  that, 
tbongh  the  presence  of  numbers  may  be  jierceived,  it  ia 
^possible,  without  violating  the  laws  of  Japanese  courtesy, 
I  look  round  for  wha<t  should  attract  attention  or  excite 
Irioaity.J 

We  tiien  had  to  pay  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Mia- 
!>mor,  or  Crown  Prince,  in  hia  palace.  He  is  never  at 
imc  on  suiih  occasionSj  and  the  deptntation  is  received  in 
ia  name  by  the  state  counsellors  a])pointed  for  the  pur- 
&»e.  His  paliice  is  finely  situated  upon  a  hill,  whence 
^EO0  idea  t^f  the  extent  of  the  palace-grounds  may  he 
fHaed,  and  porhapa  of  the  size  of  the  towu,  since  from  that 
sight  its  limits  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  dii'ection. 
'  We  had  also  to  visit  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
"ate  eouiiseliora,  to  present  thcni  with  gifts— all  in  their 
'^Uee,  however,  leaving  their  secretary   to    represent 

*  The  Jajjfttieie  convert  the  sound  of  I  into  r. 
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them,  according  to  Japanese  etiqnette^ — at  least,  ba 

coufeirneJ  the  Dutch  "  traderfl." 

We  were  everywhere  politely  received  by  a  seci 
and  entertained  witli  tea  and  confectionary.  Th 
was  fiet  before  ue  on  -wooden  trays,  but  not  touch 
was  neatly  folded  up  in  papov,  secured  with  gold  or 
cordSj  and  carried  to  our  lodgings,  in  lackered  boi 
the  nndei"  interpreter  and  oiJU"  landlord.  Behii 
screens  we  heard  the  wives  and  children  of  the  couni 
who  were  curiously  wattihing  ub.  That  they  did  uol 
themselves  in  tlie  room  was  not  from  any  Turkish  ( 
of  secluding  women,  but  because  it  might  have  led 
great  familiarity  with  strangers.,* 

We  were  evei-ywhere  presented  witK  pipes  and  t< 
In  some  houses  permisaion  was  asked  to  examii 
watches,  and  tlie  President's  hat  and  sword ;  wh 
eTery  visit  I  had  the  irksome  task  of  writing  wi 
le*d  upon  several  sheets  of  paper,  which,  after  the  ft 
of  the  day,  together  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  p 
sitting  on  the  ground,  became  at  last  exceedingly  U 
some,  and  almost  intolerable.  It  wats  half-past  n 
the  evening  before  we  got  home  froxa  these  houo 
ceremonies,  and  then  we  had  to  receive  a  nutiiber  c 
igratulatory  Tfiaita^  aa  though  the  object  had  been,  l 
of  coinj)Iimeiits,  to  put  our  health  and  strength 
test,  for  it  became  at  last  a  fciverish  agitation, 
which  many  persons  might  have  feinted. f 

More  than  three  or  four  days  are  seldom  suffia 
elapse,  after  the  fii-at  compliment  aiul  tributfi- 
audience,  ere  the  Dutch  deputation  ia  summoned 
audience  of  dismissal.  This  did  not  differ  fro] 
former,  escepting  in  being  far  less  honourable. 
Siogonn  does  not  receive  the  deYUitation  in  ] 
Hia  state  counsellors  reueive  the  President  in  the  1 
a  Hundred  Mats,  wliere  the  Governor  of  KagasakJ 
to  him  the  proclamation,  which  is  annually  read  \ 
at  Ifagiisakij  detailijig  the  stringent  conditions  on 
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the  Datch  are  ijennitted  to  trade  with  Japan.  After 
these  odmtnands  have  been  communicated,  the  Dutch 
I*resident  withdraws  for  a  short  time,  antl  on  his  return 
'^cejves  the  Siagoun'a  present,  consisting  of  thirty  robea 
oi  atate.  He  withdrawa  again,  and  on  his  return  reneivea 
twenty  from  the  down  Prince.  He  then  goea  home, 
Riid  iti  the  afternoon  the  secretariea  of  the  state  co(,in- 
^lora  and  other  dignitaries  bring  him  their  master  a 
leavQ-taking  comj)liinenta,  thanks  for  the  presents  re- 
^I'^ed,  and  re tuirn- presents,  consisting  of  silk  roTies,  bnt 
ffiferior  in  quality  to  those  given  hy  the  Siogouu.  Each 
''*'*t"er  of  these  gifts  receives  a  present  of  sweetmeats,  a 
V^P^T  of  Dutch  tobacco,  and  two  gilt  pipeii* 

-This  ia  the  whole  of  the  cereoaonial  now  pra;ctiaed  at 

the  conrt  of  Yedo,  in  the  reception  of  foreigners,  as  given 

^J*  "^^Titei's  of  the  present  century,     It   difiers  not  much 

w^*>tn  the  forraa  described  by  Kampfer,  as  observed  neairly 

*^®    hundred  and  fitly  years  ago  ;  but  the  modern  rela- 

WXkH  want  the  sticoud  part  of  the  earlier  narrative.     A 

*^'*^JmriaoD  of  the  two  accoiintSj  including  tliia  second 

t**^,  which  seems  to  be  now  obsolete,  can  hardly  he  uu- 

intei-j^ting.     Kiimpfer,  though  admitted  to  the  imperial 

yt^Si^Qce,    was,  like  liia    aucce&^ors,    excluded    frorei    the 

^fibnte-presenting  aTidience.    hia   description    of    which 

*'S^*3es  with  Fiascher'a,    Still,  q3  the  quaint  and  somewhat 

pi^Ux  old  German  physician  ia  both   more  explicit  and 

^^^e  graphic,   the  extract  about   to  be  taken  from  his 

^^\  may  as  well  begin  with  this  audience.t 

"  As  soon  as  the  reaident  entered  the  hall. of  audience, 
thfey  cried  out,  ^Horanda  Gapitan!^  which  was  the  signal 
^^^  him  to  draw  near  and  make  hia  abeisanoes.  Accord- 
^gly,  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  place  shown 
Wtn,  between  the  pre&enta  ranged  in  due  order  on  one 
ade,  aad  the  place  where  the  Emperor  sat  on  the  other  ; 
and  there,  kneeling,  he  bowed  his  fuiehead  quite  down  to 
tie  ground,  and  ao  crawled  backwards  like  a  crab,  with- 
I  out  uttering  u  single  word     So  mean  and  shoii:  a  thing  is 
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the  audience  we  have  of  this  mighty  monarcli.  Nor  »ve 
there  any  more  ceremouiea  observed  in  the  aadittuce  he 
givea,  even  to  the  greatest  and  most  powetiul  princes  oi 
the  empire.  For,  having  been  called  into  the  hall,  their 
names  are  cried  out  aloud^  then  they  move  on  their  liands 
find  feet  humbly  and  silently  towards  the  Emperur's  seat, 
and  having  showed  their  snbnnsaion,  by  bowing  tlieir 
forehead  down  to  the  ground,  they  creep  back  again  i^ 
the  same  Buhmissive  jjoature. 

"  In  the  second  audience  {Beemingly  an  extra  auidienoe> 
and  immediately  following  the  first),  the  Euiporor  and 
the  ladies  invited  to  it,  attend  behind  screens  and  lattice** 
but  the  counsellois  of  atatpj  and  other  officers  of  th^ 
court,  sit  iu  the  open  rooms,  in  their  usual  and  elegunt 
order.  As  soon  as  the  captain  had  paid  his  horaage,  tk© 
Emperor  retired  to  bis  aimrtment,  ajid  not  long  after- 
TvardsJ  we  three  Dutchmen  were  likewise  called  up,  imo, 
conducted  through  galleriea,  dkc." 

Bxit  it  ia  hard  for  modern  patience  to  extract  the  ci*^ 
cumBtantial  detail ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  procee** 
at  once  to  the  more  private  atidience*hall,  where  every 
one,  Dutch  and  Japanese,  is  at  length  arranged  in  h*-® 
projier  place,  Bengo,  the  Emperor's  favourite  and  prim^ 
minister,  sitting  on  a  raised  mat,  between  them  and  tl»® 
Emperor. 

"  After  the  \Tsual  obeisances  made  (bowing  and  creeping 
toTvards  the  lattice,  behind  which  sat  his  Majesty),  BeDg^ 
bade  ua  welcome  iu  the  Emperor's  name ;  the  chief  inter- 
preter receiyed  the  compliment  from  Bengo's  mouth,  and 
i'ej)eated  it  to  us.     Upon  this,  the  ambassador  made  bis 
cnitipliment  in  the  name  of  hh  masters.     .      .      .     Thi* 
the  chief  interpreter  repeated  in  Japanese,  having  proS' 
trated   himself  quite  to  tlie   ground,  and  speaking  louo 
enough   to  be  heard  by  the   Emperor,     The  Emperors 
answer  was  again  received  by  Bengo,  who  delivered  it  to 
the  chief  interpreter,  and  he  to  us.     .    .     .     The  mutual 
coitiplimenta  over,  the  succeeding  part  of  the  solejnnity 
turned   to  &  perfect  ferce.     We   were  asked  a  thouaand 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  questions.    Thus,  for  inatance, 
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;d  to  knowj  in  tli©  fivat  place,  how  old  e»cL  of 
md  what  was  his  name  If  "which  we  were  c«in- 
write  on  a  bit  of  paper,  having  for  theae  piir- 
pB  an  Eutopijan  iut-horn  along  with  iia.  This 
jer  with  the  ink-horti  itself,  we  wei-e  com- 
^Te  to  Ben  go,  who  delivered  them  botli  into 
peror's  hands,  reaching  them  over,  holqw  the 
The  captain,  or  anibaasador,  was  assked  concerning 
jKice  of  Holland  from  Batavia,  and  of  Batavia 

Esaki  1  Wkicli  of  the  two  was  the  most  power- 
irector-general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
itavia,  or  the  Prince  of  Holland?  Aa  for  my 
ticular  the  following  qufjations  were  put  to  me  : — 
xternal  and  internal  diatempera  I  thought  most 
tts  and  the  most  difficult  to  cure  1  How  I  pro- 
[1  the  cure  of  cancroiis  Immours  and  imposthu- 
i  of  the  inner  parts  J  Whether  our  European 
DS  did  not  search  after  some  medicine  to  render 
immortolj  as  the  Chinese  physicians  had  done  tor 
indred  years  ?  Whether  we  had  made  any  con- 
3  progress  in  this  search,  and  "which  wag  the 
njost  conducive  to  long  life  that  had  heen  found 
Europe  1  .  .  .  .  To  which  I  returned  in 
that  very  many  European  physicians  had  long 
1  to  find  out  some  medicine,  which  should  have 
tue  of  prolonging  human  life,  and  preserving 
ft  health  to  a  great  age;  and  having  thereupon 
which  I  thought  the  best  ?  I  answered,  that 
took  that  to  be  the  bejst  which  was  found  out 
lexperieuce  taught  us  a  better  :  and  being  further 
"  ich  was  the  last  t  I  answeredj  a  certain  spiri- 
lor,  which  could  keep  the  humours  of  our  body 
comfort  the  spirits.  This  general  answer 
lot  altogether  satisfactory,  but  I  wa»  quickly 
let  them  know  the  name  of  this  excellent 
upon  which,  knowing  that  whatever  was 
by  the  Japanese,  had  long  and  high-aouudiug 
returned  in  answer,  it  was  tho  Sal  volatile 
'.Sylvij.     This  name  was  minuted  down  behind 
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trhe  liittieeSj  far  which  purpose  I  was  commanded  to 
repeat  it  several  times.  TLe  uext  qiiestioa  was,  wlio  it 
was  tliat  found  it  out,  and  where  it  was  foimd  out  1  I 
answered,  Professor  Sjlviiis  in  HcillantL  Then  thej 
naked,  whether  I  could  make  it  up  ?  upon  this  our  rest- 
dent  whispered  me  to  say,  No  ;  but  I  auswered,  Ye«,  I 
could  make  it  up,  hut  not  here.  Then  it  was  asked, 
whether  it  could  be  had  at  BataWat  and  having  returufid 
in  answer,  thiit  it  was  to  be  hud  there,  the  emperor 
desired  that  it  shoiild  be  sent  over  by  the  next  Blii|)S. 
The  emperor,  who  hitherto  sat  among  the  ladies,  alnicet 
Opposite  to  us,  at  a  considerable  diatance,  did  no*iV  dvnf^ 
nearer,  and  sate  himself  down  on  our  right  behind  the 
lattices,  as  near  us  as  possibly  he  could.  Then,  he  ordenai 
ua  to  take  off  our  cappa,  or  cloak,  being  our  garment  &f 
ceremony,  then  to  stand  upriglit,  that  he  might  have* 
full  view  of  lis  ;  again  to  walk,  to  stand  atill,  to  compli- 
ment  each  other,  to  dance,  to  jump,  to  play  the  drunkinif 
to  speak  broken  Japanese,  to  read  Dutch,  to  paint,  to 
aing,  to  put  our  cloaka  on  aud  off.  Meanwhile  we  obeyeil 
the  emperor's  commands  in  the  best  manner  we  could;  1 
joined  to  my  dance  a  love-song  in  High  Gerliiau.  ^^ 
this  manner,  and  with  innumerable  such  other  apifili 
tricks,  we  must  suffer  ouraelves  to  contribute  to  the 
Emperors  and  the  court's  diversion.  The  ambassador, 
however,  is  free  fi-oin  these  and  the  like  commands,  for  a* 
he  represents  the  authority  of  liis  masters,  some  care  is 
taken  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  or  prejiiiice 
the  same.  Besides  that  he  showed  so  much  gravity  lO 
his  countenance  and  whole  behaviour  as  was*  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Jajiauesie  that  he  was  not  at  all  a  fit  persou 
to  have  such  ridiculous  aud  comical  coramauds  laid  upon 
him.  Having  been  thus  exercised  for  a  matter  of  tffO 
hours,  though  with  great  apparent  civility,  some  aervanta 
shaved  came  in,  and  put  before  each  of  us  a  small  table 
with  Japanese  victuals,  and  a  couple  of  ivory  stiflkfl, 
instead  of  knives  aud  fisrfca.  We  took  and  ate  some  little 
things,  and  our  old  chief  interpreter,  though  scarce  able 
to  walk,  was  cottnaanded  to  carry  away  the  remaiadei' 
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timself.  We  were  then  ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks 
^  and  to  take  our  leave,  which  we  gladJy,  and  witljout 
aj-,  complied  with,  putting  thereby  an  end  to  this 
ond  audience.  We  were  then  conducted  back  by  the 
^  coramiasiotiera  to  the  waiting-room,  where  we  took 
'*  leave  of  them  idao, 

'It  wag  now  ulready three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, and 
had  still  several  visits  to  make  to  the  counsellors  of 
te,  of  the  firet  and  sficond  rank,  as  I  have  set  them 
frn  above  under  the  25th  of  March.  Accordingly  we 
t  the  Fonmar  forthwith,  saluted  as  %ve  went  bj  the 
cera  of  the  great  imperial  guard,  and  made  our  roxmd 
aot.  The  pveaents  had.  been  cairied  beforehand  to 
Sly  one's  house  by  our  clerks,  and  because  we  did  not 

them  in  our  Rudiencee,  I  conjectured  that  they  had 
in  actually  pi-esented  to  the  persons  to  wliom  they 
onged.  They  consisted  in  some  Chinese,  Bcngaleae, 
i  other  silk  stuffsj  some  Unen,  black  serge,  some  yards 
black  cloth,  gingangs,  pelangs,  and  a  flask  of  tent  wine. 
e  were  everywhere  received  by  the  stewards  and  secre- 
"iea  with  extraordinary  civility,  and  treated  with  tea, 
>acco,  and  sweetmeats,  aa  handsomely  aa  the  little  time 

had  to  spare  would  allow.  The  rooms,  wliere  we 
*e  admitted  to  audience,  were  filled  behind  the  scree«s 
i  lattices  with  crowds  of  spectators,  who  would  fain 
^e  obliged  us  to  show  them  snme  of  our  European 
Stoma  and  ceremonies,  but  could  obtain  nothing  ex- 
[>tiiig  only  a  short  dance  at  Eengo's  house  (who  came 
tne_  himself  a  back  way),  and  a  song  from   each  of  us, 

the  youngest  counsellors  of  state,  who  lived  in  the 
tthera  part  of  the  castie.  We  then  retunied  again  to 
*■  kangoa  and  horaes.  and  having  got  out  of  the  castle 
Pough  the  northern  gate,  we  went  back  to  our  inn 
other  way,  on  the  left  of  which  we  took  notice  that 
ere  were  strong  walls  and  ditches  in  several  places.  It  wag 
6t  six  in  the  evening  when  we  got  home,  heartily  tired." 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  total  coat  of  each 
these  embasfiies  to  the  Dutch.  In  round  nunibere  the 
iia  may  be  net  down  as  JE4000,  or  rather  £4500,  taking  the 
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rix-dollar  at  is.  Bd..     The  following  ie  oli  liampfera 
carious  BummHry  of  tbe  varioua  items  : — 

For  victuals  and  lodging  at  50  tix  dollara  a  daj,  in  our  journey 
by  land,  makes  in  two  months'  time  .        .         ,  .     3000 

For  iO  boreeB,  fltid  so  many  men,  to  carry  our  bag-gage  from 
Oeacca  to  Jeddoj  which  uumber  is  greater  in  goinj^  xip  to 
court  and  less  upon  our  return,  at  15  thaibt  a  hotBs,  nnd  ft 
thaib  a  m&ii,  as  liath  htsBn  agreed  on  of  old  ^half  of  which 
money  the  interpreter»  put  in  their  jwcketa),  amounte  to    .     30fMI 

A  sum  of  money  diTidf^l  auiong  our  retiuue,  to  bear  same  ex- 
tnM)rdin&r_¥  expenses  of  the  journey,  of  which  eTCry  DiitoL- 
maD  receives  54  thailq,  and  the  others  more  or  kas^  sccurd- 
iug  to  their  ofRce  And  qua,lity,  amounte  to  about        .  .     i<)Ot> 

For  hiring  a  barge  {or  if  she  be  ours,  for  building  her)  -420 
tbalU,  to  the  Bailors  SO  thails:  for  the  cabin-fot-riiture  and 
tackltj  90  thaiLs  ;  for  m&intaidiiig  and  repairing  the  said 
barge  40  thaiJs  ;  amoutits  in  all  to  600  thads,  or         .  .     loOO 

Por  victualfij  drink,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  necessRr],-  pro- 

viflioaa  for  our  voyage  by  sea     ......      I0(*ft 

For  the  usual  presents  iu  money :  as  for  iostjince,  to  the 
bugjo,  or  commatider-iii-chief  of  our  tmiu,  30Q  thaila  (or 
500  rix  dollars),  aud  much  the  same  to  the  iuti- keepers, 
their  sun?  and  domestics,  at  Oaacca.  Meako,  uud  Jedda, 
in  all         . inOO 

Hire  fur  the  norinioB-mon,  sir  also  for  the  kangoB  we  tnake 
UBS  of  instead  of  horses,  in  order  to  he  carKed  over  mouu- 
taina  and  bad  roads,  as  ako  to  visit  uertain  temples  and 
pleasure-hDuseo  ;  far  passage- money  to  be  ferried  over  rivers 
and  harbours ;  for  some  extraordinary  expenses  <md  preaeitts, 
whether  necesBary,  or  for  our  diveraioti,  may  amount  in  all 
to    .         .         ,   "     .         .         .....         .     2000 

PreacDtf  to  be  made  to  bis  Imperial  Majesty,  of  littJe  value 
indeed  for  so  powerful  a  motiareb,  but  what,  if  sold,  would 
bring  in  a  sum  of  at  least  ......    9590 

Presenta  to  be  Tunde  to  fourteen  of  the  prime  ministers,  and 
chief  officers  of  the  imperial  court  at  Jeddo  ;  to  tfie  two 
govenmrs  of  that  city,  to  the  chief  judge  at  Meako,  as 
also  to  the  two  governors  of  that  city,  and  of  the  city  of 
Osacca.  Theae  presenta  consiBt  in  some  foreign  commo- 
dities, and  are  but  a  trifle  to  eveiy  one  of  them,  but  bring  iis 
to  an  expense  of  at  least    .....  .         .    30M 

Preaenta  to  the  two  governors  of  N^^aaaki,  which  they 
receive  before  our  departure  in  raw  silk  and  stud's,  whieh 
they  sell  again  to  very  good  advantage^  nudce  to  iia  the 
Hum  of 3S0D 

gum  total  of  all  the  expenaeG  of  our  journey  .         .         ,  2(!i,^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Am  old  DtitchmaTi  says^  "  There  are  twelve  several  reli- 
gi^^ns  in  Japan,  acd  eleven,  of  them,  are  forbidden  to  eat 
"aeat ,"  If  sects  be  counted,  the  riumber  will  greatly  ex- 
'^od  twelve  or  twenty ;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated  to  be 
fife-and-thirty — a  proof  that  there  exists  a  apirit  of  inqtdry 
'*id  freedom  of  interpretatioia  in  the  Paganism  of  JiVpan 
*"  Well  as  in  the  Christianity  of  Europe  and  America. 

Liberty  of  eonBcience,  so  far  as  it  did  not  interfere 
Mth  the  intereata  of  Government,  or  affect  the  peace  and 
tranqiiiillity  of  the  empii^e,  waa,  for  a  long  time,  alJowed 
ifl  JapaB,  and  (exception  being  had  to  Chi-istianity)  may 
le  s&id  still  to  obtain  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Q 
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There  were,  no  doubt,  pretjeiling  and  ruder  fonas 
faith  ;  but  what  is  now  conaidered  the  original,  natioc^f 
religion  of  Jajian^  is  called  Sinsi/ti ;  from  the  worda  *■** 
(the  godd)  and  eyn  (faith)  j  and  its  votaries  ai-e  denon:*-* 
nated  Sintoos,* 

All  primitive  mythologies  are  coupled  with,  and  mati^ 
to  rise  out  of,  cosmogony.     The  cosmogony  of  the  iT^*' 
panese  ia  of  the  wildest  sort;,  as   I  have  before  ahovi^ 
From  primeval  Chaos  there  sprung  a  self-created,  auprentiS 
Godj  who  fixed  his   ubode  in  the  highest  heaven,  aH" 
could  not  have  his  tranquillity  disturbed  by  any  ear^B^ 
Next  there  arose  two  plastic,  creative  gods,  who  fhuned 
the  universe  out  of  chaos.     The  universe  was  then  g^ 
verued,  for  myriads  of  years,  by  seven  goda  in  suooessioE. 
They  are  calkd  the  Celestial  Gods.    The  last  of  them  "wa^ 
the  only  one  that  had  a  wife,  and  to  him  the  earth  we  in- 
habit owes  its  existence.     Onee  upon  a  time  he  said  W 
his  wife,  "  There  should  Im,  somewliere,  a  habitable  eartb. 
Let  us  seek  it  under  the  waters  that  are  seething  beB«it!i 
us."     He  plunged  his  spear  into  the  water,  and  as  he 
withdrew  it,   the  tnrbid  drops  that  trickled   from  the 
ureapou,  congealed,  and  foiined  a  great  islandt    llm 

*  Dr.  Yoa  Sieboldj  liowever^  aye  that  tbe  proper  nntiva  tiauieof 
tliifl  religion  ia  Kami^to-ifiiai,  signifying  "  the  way  of  this  KjUEni«'' 
or  gods  ;  that  the  ChiiieB<3  trADsluted  this  coiupouuu  word  into  &ii*- 
Tao,  and  timt  tbe  Japanese  adopted  tbe  Cliiuese  tenUf  and,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  softened  it  into  JSintoo, 

f  Although  the  (jsdatence  of  it.  tihaos — any  state  of  things  witbsurt 
form,  and  void,  and  dark — cannot  be  conceived  by  the  fdicdj  dot 
admitted  excepting  &s  by  Eevehition  :  becaufi«  all  things,  eTeiy- 
where,  in  all  time,  must  have  borne  the  mighty  impress  of  God* 
plii«tie  hand,  perfectly  regulated  accnixiing  to  a  pre-eetablinhedluu* 
mony;  jet  it  \a  certain  that  this  belief  prevailed  amongst  all  di» 
enperior  races  of  antiquity,  and  everywhere  matsf  p\&ys  a  prindj*! 
part.  "  I  do  not  remember,"  says  Burnet,  "thist  any  of  the  ancieiit* 
that  acknowledged  the  ettrth  to  hAvs  had  an  original,  did  deny  tbeit 
original  to  have  been  from  a  ehaon.  We  are  assured  of  both  from 
the  authority  of  MoBee,  who  saith  that  in  the  beginning  tte  eutii 
was  tohti-bohu,  without  form  and  void,  a  flnid,  dark,  confused  ^]ae•^ 
without  distinction  of  pnrts,  but  without  ortlcr  or  any  dctenninti's 
form."  By  the  Brahmina  tt  ie  believed  that  this  All  once  existed  in 
darkneee,    imperceptible,   undefinable,   uudiscoverabte,   and   undii- 
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Ifi^iMl  wa&  Kews«Wj  the  lay-geat  of  tte  eight  which  then 

ponst-itnted  the  Vorld — for  Jaj^mn  was  then  all  the  world. 

SigHt  millions  of  gods  were  then  called  into  esdstence,  and 

^^     ten    thousand   things  nece&sarj    to   mankind    were 

created-     Tlie  plastic  divinity  then  committed  the  govern- 

xneut  of  the  whole  to  his  favourite  daughter,  Ten-sio-daU 

^^y  the  Sun  Goddesa,  whose  raign  was  shortened  to  the 

8p4Ce  of  250,000  years.     She  was  succeeded  by  foui-  other 

8"^  who  altogether  reigned  two  million  and  odd  yeare. 

Theae  arc  the  Terrestrial  Gods.    The  last  of  them,  having 

nwrried  a  terrestnol  wife,  left  a  mortaJ  son  upon  earth, 

lamed  Zin-mu-teu-wou,  the  ancestor  and  progenitor  of 

flveiy  Mikado  t))at  ha^  ruled  in  Japan. 

Of  all  these  Gods  of  Sin  too  mythology,  none  seem  to 
be  ohjects  of  great  worship  except  the  Sun  Goddess  ;  and 
she  ia  too  great  to  be  addresssed  m  prayer,  except  through 
the  meiliatjon  of  the  inferior  Kami,  or  of  her  lineal  de- 
ssendant,  the  Mikado.  The  Kami  cousiat  of  493  bom 
gods,  and  3ti40  canonized  or  deified  mortals.  All  these  are 
mediatory  spirits,  and  have  temples  dedicated  to  them. 

We  mi5st  speak  douhtiogly  of  this  ancient  faith,  for  it 
hae  evidently  been  mixed  xip  with  other  worahips  and  su- 
perEtJtions,   and   the  amount  of  the  foreigu    admixture 

oovered,  as  if  ■wholly  immured  in  deep,  According  to  Sanchoniatho, 
we  infer  iivst  the  PhojnJciatjB  Bupposed  that  the  "  hegjniiing  af  ail 
things  "WJLS  A  viiad  of  black  arr,  HiUd  a  chaoa  dark  aa  Erebtia,  and  thfit 
they  were  boimdleBB  and  for  mi»uy  agea  without  boufid."  And  al- 
though the  Chineae  books  nowhere  directly  qpeak  of  a  cha/is,  yet,  as 
they  sjieak  of  the  Hesiveo  (Tien)  and  the  Knrth  as  the  father  and 
loother  of  all  thinga,  they  iniply  that  OotI  and  matter  s.tb  co-BtemaJ, 
itid,  a3  Tien,  ia  aJao  creator  of  chaos.  But  ace  Fiia^iil^f,  Quf^timiet 
Motakff,  p,  7,  fi  If}-  There  is  anothcT  version  of  Japiinese  coBtDO- 
gony  which  speaks  of  "  chaos,"  under  the  farm  of  an  egg,  containing 
the  brtath  [of  life]  seirpi-uduced,  including  the  germs  yf  tdl  thinga. 
The  w«rd  "breath"  ktpputi^  to  b(s  the  true  meanitig  of  the  Hebresr 
I'UictU,  which  our  version  renders  by  "spirit  of  GuO /'  and  Milton 
infeired  the  idea  of  an  "egg,"  aa  do  aonie  of  the  other  traneW 
■fcionB  :— 

"Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  raightj  wing  outspreadj 
Dove-like  eat' at  bf  coding  on  the  vast  abyaSj 
Aad  raad'st  it  pregnant," 
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f  eema  very  muoh  to  vaiy  in  different  parts  of  tkc  conntry' 
In  all  probaljilitj  the  8iutoo3  have  uowliere  preserved  i** 
original  simplicity.  The  oaly  decorations  of  the  oX^ 
temples  consisted  of  a  mirror,  the  emblem  of  the  soul  s 
purity,  and  a  goliei,  which  is  formed  of  many  strips  o* 
white,  spotless  paper,  another  emljlem  of  purity.  Th^ 
temples  now  possess  images  of  the  Kami  to  whomthej 
are  dedicated  ;  hut  it  ia  assumed  that  theae  idols  are  no^ 
set  up  to  he  worshipped,  that  they  are  kept  in  secret  re- 
cesses, and  exhibited  only  upon  particular  feativala.  Fri' 
Tate  families  are  said  to  keep  imagea  of  their  patn** 
Kami  in  shrine?  and  chapels.  Meylan  asserts  that  eTtr^ 
Mya,  or  temple,  was  originally  declicated  to  one  euprci»* 
divinity.  This  pnre  theism  in  such  a  state  of  societj'  *" 
that  of  the  early  Japanese  may  be  questioned.  SietK)l< 
considers  every  idol  or  image  as  a  corrupt  foreign  ii^ 
]iovation.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  originally,  the  SuJ 
Goddeaj^  alone  was  worshipped,  that  tho  Kami  was  axu^ 
logons  to  Roman  Catholic  eaiuta,  and  that  no  images  c3 
them  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  BudJlu^ 
idolatry.*  It  a])pcar3  that  the  Sin  too  worship  is  no'*' 
thoroughly  permeated  with  Buddhism,  ^M 

*  TbiB  syj^tem  of  Kamia  romintls  ua  df  both  the  larf.a  and  pmSs^ 
of  the  Bomana,  as  also  of  tho  apotheosit;  of  their  ezaperora;  but  it  i* 
A  curious  fact  tliat  the  primitiirfe  islanilera  of  the  west  not  only  hfcJ* 
sioiilar  system,  but  gave  them  a  verj' Bimilar  name.  "I  eoolddifi- 
cover,"  aays  Cdluinbua,  "  neither  idolatry  nor  any  other  sectaiDon^ 
them,  though  every  oiiu  of  tlieir  kiiigs^  who  are  very  many,  is  wdlto 
Hiepaniolii  aa  in  nil  the  other  iilaiida  &nd  cciutiuent,  has  &  boiM 
apart  from  the  town,  in  which  there  is  nuthiog  but  some  wooJen 
imageH  carved,  by  them  called  Cemies;  nor  ia  there  anything  done  a 
tht»e  bouBSS  but  what  ia  for  the  service  of  those  cemietf,  they  M^t*i^ 
ing  tn  perfOTtn  certuin  ceremonies,  and  pray  there,  aa  we  do  to  owt 
churches.  .  .  .  They  also  give  the  image  s,  name,  and  I  heliflVHlt 
is  their /a/Afr"s  or  grandfather's,  or  both  ;  for  they  hava  more  thin 
ODe  and  soma  above  ten, — all  in  memory  of  their  foref/Uhrri,  U  1 
mid  before." — Miatorif  of  Ootv-mlms,  by  his  sou.  (Churchill's  «dli«- 
tiou,  ii.  543.)  Thin  curious  CDincidenctJ  will  add  to  the  belief  of  tlilHB 
wh«  infer  that  the  Japaueaa,  in  early  timcB,  voyaged  to  America, 
because  in  tuodeni  tlmea  a  junk  or  two  have  l>ee&  blown  out  to  fl», 
and  driven  to  the  north-weat  ooaat  of  America  ;  but  like  many  ooin- 
cidenees  in  the  maimers,  and  cuBtaraa,  nad  w(u^  in  thfi  laogoagH 


SINTOO-1 

A^ocorJiug  to  Dr.  Siebold,  the  Sintoos  have  some  Tagae 
notion  of  tte  immoitality  of  the  soul,  of  it  futiu'e  state  of 
e*ist€snce,  of  rewards  and  punislnnents,  of  a  paradise,  and 
"fa  hell  "  Celestial  judges  call  every  one  to  liia  account- 
To  the  good  is  allotted  paradise,  and  they  enter  the  realms 
™tht!  Kami  J  the  wicked  are  condemned,  and  thrust  into 
lie]],"  The  duties  enjoined  by  this  ancient  I'eligion  are  : — 
1'  Preservation  of  pure  fire,  aa  the  en\blem  of  piiritj  and 
ifleans  of  purification,  2.  Purity  of  soul,  heart,  and  body, 
■f^e  purity  of  the  soul  is  to  be  preserved  by  a  strict  obe- 
^lience  to  reason  and  the  law ;  the  purity  of  the  body,  by 
^^J^taiiiing  from  everything  that  defiles.  3.  An  exact 
observance  of  festival  days.  4.  Pilgrimage,  5.  The 
'^'orsliip  of  the  Karoi,  both  in  the  temple  and  at  home. 

External  purity  is  most  rigidly  enforced ;  and,  in  too 

pittiiy  cases,  stands  in  lieu  of  everything  else.     Impurity 

^}  Contracted  in  vtirioua  waya;  by  aasyciatiug  with  the 

'^pure,  by  liateniug  to  impure  language,  by  eating  certain 

^•%te,  hy  coming  in  contact  with  death  or   with  blood. 

''Jlosoever  is  stained  with  hia  own,  or  with  the  blood  of 

^otlier  man,  h/usio  for  seven  daya;  that  is,  impure,  and 

^Qfit  to  approach  holy  places.     If,  in  building  a  temple,  a 

Workman  s}n>uld  kappan  to  cut  or  hurt  liimself  so  as  to 

pl^efi,  it  is  reckoned  a  very  great  calamity,  and  the  man 

^  thereby  rendered  altogetlier  tncapable  of  vvoiking  for 

tte  ftiture  on  that  sacred  editice.     If  the  same  accident 

SODidrl  happen  in  building  or  repairing  any  of  the  temples 

of  the  Sun  Gaddesia,  at  the  holy  town  of  Isye,  the  laisfortuoe 

does  not  affect  the  workmen  alone,  but  the  temple  itself 

t  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew.     With  tliis  incul- 

&ted  abhorrence  of  blood,  it  i:icurioua  to  see  the  Japanese 

Government  so  much  addicted  to  blood-shedding,  ns  it 

is,  indisputably.     Whosoever  eats  the  fleah  of  any  four- 

of  totally  difltinct  nations,  the  fact  provea  iifltbing  to  tha  purpoBe, 
being  otherwiee  uuEuppfirted.  There  muat  Docessarily  be  poiDta  of 
nssemljlamje  in  the  variutia  racea  of  men  all  the  world  over,  bocaude 
they  all  belong  to  otic  ffcmus,  and  therefore  must  pfpsent  the  geneml 
churactierigtica  of  '•  kinii  j"  speem,  or  ract\  or  i]fpt,  is  quite  A  diSe^ 
rent  t^iie^tion^  which  I  CAnnot  here  discusa. 
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footed  Ijeaat,  deer  only  e^tcepted,  is  fumo  for  tlie  ternj  of 
tbirtj  (lajs.  On  tiie  coutraiy,  whoever  eats  a  fowl,  wild 
or  tome  (water-fowls,  pheasants,  and  cranes  excepted),  is 
fusio  for  only  one  Japanese  howi',  which  is  about  equaJ  to 
two  of  ours.  Whoerer  kills  a  beast,  or  ia  present  at  im 
exticutiou,  or  attends  a  dying  periion,  or  comes  into  n  hot3E.e 
where  a  dead  body  lies,  is  /'umo  that  day.  Hat,  of  »" 
the  things  T^liich  make  us  impure,  none  is  reckoned  so 
contagious  as  the  death  of  parents  and  near  relations.  Tbe 
nearer  you  are  related  to  tlie  dead  pei'sou,  so  routsh  tin? 
greater  the  impurity  is.  All  ceremonies  which  are  tn  I'C 
observed  on  this  occasion,  the  time  of  mourning  and  tl]« 
like,  are  determined  by  this  rule.  By  nut  observing  this" 
preceptSj  people  make  themselves  guiJty  of  external  im* 
purity,  which  is  detested  by  the  gods,  acd  they  heooniB 
unfit  to  ajjpToach  their  temples.*  In  serious  caseaof  iw' 
purity,  the  /usio  is  not  to  be  removed  without  a  long 
eottrse  of  purification,  consisting  of  fasting,  prayer,  an^ 
the  solitary  atudy  of  devotional  booksi.  All  the  p^J'JW 
appointed  for  mourning  on  the  death  of  a  relation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tlmg  Bpeiit.  When  iraiilietl,  thej  throw  ftaip8 
their  TOOuming  dressi,  which  is  not  black,  but  white,  and 
return  to  society  in  festal  garmente. 

The  religious  observances  on  festival  days  appear  to  be 
very  simple  and  very  short.     The  woi*sliipi>er,  clad  in  li'* 
beat  clothes,   appx'oachea  the  temple,  perfojtus  his  ablu- 
tions at  a  tank,  kneels  in  the  veranda  opposite  a  grate  J 
window,  through  which  he  can  fix  his  eyes  on  the  mirror; 
he  then  oflFera  up  his  pray  ere,  and  a  sacrifice  of  j-ice,  ft-nit, 
lea,  saki,  or  the  like;  deposits  a  little  money  in  a  box, 
and  takes  his  departure,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  iti 
sports  and  pastimes,  or  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best. 
According  to  Kampfer,  they  conclude  their  ceremonies 
at  the  temple  by  striking  three  timea  upon  a  belL,  which 
ia  hung  over  the  door,  believing  the  gods  to  be  highly 


*  Kampfer,  Dr.  Von  SieboU,  M.  FisacLer,  and  uther  Fecent 
writers,  ajipeor  to  agree  vei^  closely  witli  Kiicniifbr,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  foUovr  that  exceUout  old  obaerver. 
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Nighted  with  the  sounds  of  louak*.!  instrmiitJiits.  "All 
Hiia  haing  done,  thejr  retire,  to  divert  themaelves  tliti 
tftiiiaiiiiiig  part  of  tha  day  with  walking,  exerciae3j  sports, 
Satiag  aiid  drinking,  and  treating  one  another  to  good 
things."  The  temple  must  not  be  approached  iri.th  a 
lowncast  spirit  or  a  sorrowful  cotintenatice ;  for  that 
pjglit  diaturb  the  placid  beatitude  of  the  Kami.  This 
lucient  religious  rule  appears  to  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
Mtionol  character.  The  early  Dutch  writers  observed 
Biat  the  Japanese  hardly  ever  betrayed  any  outward 
Motion  of  901T0W  or  grief;  that  tliey  had  a  wonderful 
^egree  of  resignation  under  misfortune^  that  they  were 
P*rdly  ever  heard  to  murmur  or  complain,  and  that  they 
^eat  even  to  execution  and  a  hoiTible  death  i^dth  placid 
Nid  even  cheerful  countenances.* 

At  home  in  every  Sintoo  house,  each  meal  is  preceded 
^y  a  abort  jn'ayer,  and  in  nearly  every  garden  or  couit- 
^^  attached  to  sixch  house  there  is  a  miniature  mya,  or 
Bnaple.  Tbe  Sinfeoo  priests  are  called  Kami-Nim,  or  the 
'^ts  or  landlords  of  the  gods :  they  dwell  in  hou-ses  built 
fitMa  the  grounds  attached  to  the  temples.  The  money 
j^tKteittjd  by  tho  worshippei^a  goes  into  their  purse,  and 
■J^  oblations  of  rice,  fruit,  tea,  and  the  rest,  go  to  their 
^tdien  and  taLile.  They  have  thus  the  means  of  hoapi- 
jJitji  and  are  said  to  exercise  it  libemlly  to  stningere.  The 
^Utcli,  however,  always  found  that  in  thek  case  a  return 
*i  solid  casli  was  expected,  and  that  these  temple-visits 
^ere  very  exj>ensive.  Celilmcy  is  no  tenet  of  the  Sintoos* : 
uie  Kami-Nuai  marry,  and  their  wives  are  priestesses,  to 
fhom  specific  ritea  and  duties  are  allotted.  It  appears 
bat  they  act  as  godmothers-general  to  all  the  lemale 
luldreu  of  their  sect  that  are  born  in  Japan,  giving  them 
iLeir  names,  sprinkling  them  with  water,  and  performing 
kher  oeromoDie3.t 
I  But  pilgrimage  is  the  grand  and  most  aanctifying  act 

*  Arnold  Montanus.  Bemarkafjlt  Emia^sies  of  the  Emt  India 
ympitity  of  the  United  Nethwlwnds  to  several  i'siyercwJ  ofjupmtf  &c. 
Inaterdan] .     J670. 

f  Siebold. 
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of  Sintoo  (levcition.     There  arc  no  fewer  than  twentj-two 
ghrines  in  diftVrent  pai-ts  of  the  empire,  which  are  fre- 
quented annually  or  more  frequently  liy  the  derout.    The 
moat  conspicuous  and   nioat  honoured  of  all — the  verjf 
Loretto  of  the  Japanese— is  Taye,  -with  its  ancient  temple 
of  Ten-sio-dai-Rin,  or  the  Sun  Goddess.     The  prindpal 
temple  is  Butrouuded   by  nearly  a  hundred  smalj  oae^ 
which  have  little  else  of  a  temple  than  the  mere  alittpe^ 
being,  for  the  moat  part,  so  low  and  narrow  that  a  bijui 
can  scarcely  stand  up  in  them.     Each  of  these  temples,  or 
little  chapels,  is  attended  by  a  priest,     l^ear  to  them  live 
multitudes  of  priests  and  functionarios,  who  call  theia- 
aelvea  the  nieasengers  of  the  goda,  and  who  keep  houses 
and  lodgingis    to  accommodate   ti-avellers  aud   pUgritoa* 
Not  far  off  lies  a  conaidemblo  town,  which  bears  theaain^ 
name    (Isye)  as  the  temple,  and   is  inhabited  by  inii' 
keepers,    paper-make lu,    prihtei'S^    book-binders,    turner^* 
cabinct-makeT-aj  and  such  other  ai-tisans  whose  btisiaeas  i^ 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  holy  trade  carried  on  »* 
the  place.     The  principal  temple   itself  ia  a  very  plaio* 
unpi-etending  edifice,   and  evidently  of  great  antiquity* 
though  Dot  quite  so  old  as  the  priests  and  devotees  pre- 
tend.    According  to  the  latter,  the  Sun  Goddess  wasbori* 
iii  it  and  dwelt  in  it,  and  on  that  acconnt  it  has  never 
been  enlarged^  improved,  or  in  any  way  altered.     Among 
the  priestesses  of  the  temple,  there  is  almost  ajwfijs  * 
daughter  of  a  Mikado. 

"Orthodox  Sintonists,"  saya  Kiimpfer,  "go  in  pilgr*" 
mage  to  Isye  once  a  year,  or  at  the  very  lea^t  once  in 
their  lifetime;  nay,  it  ia  tliought  a  duty  incumbent  oi» 
every  tnie  pntriot,  whatever  sect  or  religion  he  othervi^ 
adheres  to,  and  a  public  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude 
which  every  one  ought  to  pay  to  the  Sun  Goddess,  as  ^ 
the  protectress,  founder,  and  tirst  parent  of  the  JapaooBfi 
nation,  ....  This  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  tiinea  Oi 
the  year ;  but  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  is  in  tbeii' 
three  first  months,  March,  April,  aud  May,  wheu  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  good  weather  make  the  journey 
very  agreeable  aud  pleasant.     Persons  of  all  ranka  aad 
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rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  men  and  woman, 
thither  ;  the  lords  only  of  the  highest  qtiality,  and 
lost  potent  princea  of  the  empire  ejtoepted,  who 
k  appear  there  in  peraon, 

1  emboaay  from  the  Emperor  is  sent  there  once 
year,  in  the  first  month,  at  which  time  ako  another 
ich  preaeuta  goes  to  Meako,  -with  presenta  to  the 
astical  hereditaiy  monarch.  Most  of  the  princes 
empire  follow  the  emperor's  example,  As  to  the 
is,  who  go  there  in  person,  every  one  is  at  liberty 
[e  the  journey  in  what  manner  he  pleases.     Able 

do  it  at  tlioir  own  expense  in  Utters,  with  a 
;  suitable  to  their  quality.     Poor  people  go  on  foot, 

upon  charity,  which  they  beg  upon  the  road. 
carry  their  beds  along  with  them  on  their  backs, 
i.  ati-aw  mat  rolled  up,  and  have  a  pilgrim's  staff 
ir  hands,  aiid  a  pail  hung  by  their  girdle,  out  of 

they  drink,  and  wherein  they  receive  people's 
',  pulling  ofl'  their  hats  mucJi  after  the  European 
r.  Their  hats  are  very  large,  twisted  of  split  reeds, 
illy  speaking,  their  namea,  biitht  and  the  place 
whence  they  come,  are  writ  upon  their  hats  and 
hftt  in  case  sudden  death,  or  any  other  accident 
befal  them  upon  the  road,  it  might  be  known  who 
,re,  and  to  whom  they  belong.  Those  that  can 
it,  wear  a  short  white  coat  without  sleeves  over 
sual  dress,  with  their  names  stitched  npon  it  before 
iast  and  on  the  hack.  Multitiidea  of  these  pilgrima 
n  daily  on  the  road.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what 
rs  set  out  only  from  the  capital  city  of  Jed  do,  and 
lie  large  province  Oaju.  It  is  no  uncomnion.  thing 
io  for  children  to  run  away  from  their  parents,  in 
to  go  in  ftilgrimage   to  laye.     The  Like  attempt 

je  more  difficult  in.  other  places,  wheT«  a  traveller 

5t  provided  with  the  necessary  passports  would 

self  to  no  small  trouble.     As   to   those  that 

lays,  they  have  the  privilege,  that  the  ofarria 

Ey  bring  from  thence,  is  allowed  everywhere  aa 

passport." 
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Thisi  o&irria,  or  **  capital  purification,"  i&  oonsiderBB? 
eqiiivalent  to  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sib* 
and  is  given  to  the  pilgrima  by  the  priests  "for  a  small 
consideration.'*  It  appears  to  be  nothing  "more  (in  its 
cheap  or  ordinary  shape)  tlian  a  scrap  of  paper  T*"ith  4 
few  Japanese  characters  writteu  upon  it— not  unlike  the 
things  which  are  sold  by  the  ■wandering  dervislies  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  feiliirs  in  Inditi.  But  the 
fiuperatitiouii  believe  that,  conpled  with  the  pilgrimage 
they  have  performed,  theiie  vouchers  secure  tbenu  Leftlth, 
prosperity,  and  childi*en  in  this  world,  and  a  happy  slat* 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  prieats  drive  a  great  traJein 
the  article.  Ar  there  are  veiy  many  who  stay  at  home, 
and  think  ifc  sufficient  for  the  ease  of  their  conscience  to 
pui-chaae  theae  indulgencefi,  great  quantities  of  qfarriiis 
are  sent  every  year  from  Isye  to  all  parts  of  the  empire 

The  Mikado  did  not  always  get  the  pilgrimage  per- 
formed vicariously.  At  one  period  both  he  and  the  la)' 
emperor  went  in  person  to  the  sliriue,  at  least  oace  or 
twice  duriug  their  lives.  Motives  of  economy  are  thouglit 
to  have  put  an  end  to  those  journeys,  and  to  those  of  the 
great  lords  and  princes,  from  wliom  gi*eat  donations  were 
expected  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  disuse  has  in  part 
ariaen  from  a  decline  in  Sintoo  piety,  or  from  an  addiction 
to  other  forms  of  worship. 

Anchorites  and  herc»it3  are  numeroiis,  but  they  appeftif 
to  bold  rather  loosely  to  the  ancient  Sintoo  creed.  One 
set,  called  Jammaboa,  or  "  mountain  soldi  em,"  lead  a  verjr 
seoluded,  austere  life,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
going  up  and  down  holy  mountains,  and  waslung  them- 
selves in  cold  springs  or  rivers.  The  poorer  sort  of  thejo 
go  atrolling  and  begging  about  the  country.  The  ordw 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  more  than  twelve  liundrdi 
years  ago,  by  a  strange  adventurous  man,  who  consumed 
nearly  all  his  days  in  wandering  through  deserts,  moua- 
tains,  and  wild  nnuihabited  placee,  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  of  considerable  service  to  his  couutiy,  as  he  there- 
by discovered  the  situation  and  nature  of  such  places, 
which  nobody  before  him  had  ventured  to  visit,  and  thua 
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r^^A  ont  new,  easier,  and  shorter  roatls  from  disti'ict  to 
'"Strict,  to  the  great  advantage  of  travellers. 

■They  burn  incense  or  perfumes  on  a  table  raised  like 
^  altai*,  opposite  their  idols  *  they  light  candJes  as  a 
*ecies  of  sacrifice  ;  they  make  the  sign  of  the  cross — but 
fit,  Andrew's  cross — very  often,  especially  at  rising  in 
le  morning,  with  the  express  object  of  driving  away  the 
ivil.  The  King  of  Satsiuna,  who  received  idt,  Francis 
ivier,  had  a  cross  on  his  eacutcheon^ — a  strange  fact  in 
country  where  the  cross  is  held  in  such  contempt. 
ley  itae  a  rogaiy  or  chaplet,  consijiting  of  one  hundred 
id  eighty  beads,  strung  on  a  long  string,  and  BOt  united, 
those  of  the  Catholics,  though  Kampfer  thus  represent-s 
lin  his  engraving.  They  chime  a  hell  at  certain  hoiu^ 
rthe  day^  like  t\i&  Ant/eltj^  in  Catholic  countries  j  then 
s  people  kuael  and  invoke  the  Eame  of  their  favourite 
d.  Pilgrimages  for  the  pardon  and  reraiaaion  of  sina 
Imve  mentioned.  They  carry  their  gods,  iniagea,  and 
)i<^  in  procession.  They  make  vows  aad  have  public 
layers  during  public  calamities.  Their  temples  are 
ices  of  aacred  aaylum,  wtiicli  may  mot  he  invaded, 
ley  practiso  canonisation,  and  have  a  iregular  hierarchy. 
bee©  might  be  taken  for  Chiiatian  traditions,  if  we  could 
pOW,  with  any  amount  of  probability,  that  these  practices 
ere  not  indigenous  to  India  and^ Buddhism.* 
I  have  already  described  the  "  mendicant  ntms"  of 
lpaii,f  as  they  have  been  styled  by  travellers,  The 
Bnabers  of  this  society  appear  to  he  of  no  particular 
Ith,  and  of  very  doubtful  morality.  Be&ides  what  they 
f  to  their  "nunneries"  for  protection,  they  are  obliged 
bring  so  much,  a  year  of  their  collections  to  the  temple 
the  Sun  Goddess  at  Isye,  by  way  oi'  tribute. 
rhere  are  numerous  nunneries  or  societies  of  females, 
o  appear  to  follow  the  Buddhist  religion,  without  any 
ETinixture  of  the  Sintoo,  or  old  national  faith. 
buddhism,  the  most  widely  diffuseil  of  aU  Eaatern 

*  S^impfar,  and  Uvit.  G(v.  den  Vo^, 
t  Page  163. 
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creeds,*  8eems,  from  all  the  accounts  we  have  read, 
at  present,  the  prevailent  faith  in  J  apan.      Yet  it  canaoc 
be   called  dofiunant,  and  it  may  he  douhted   whether  it 
exiyts  anjwhpre  in  the  remoter   parts  of   the    couiitrf 
without  an  admixture  of  the  old  Siotoo.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary  to  our  present   purpose   to   give    any  detailed 
account  of  doctrines  so  well  known  (particuhirlj  througli 
our  connection  with  India)  as  those  of  Budilhiam.     Sfime 
exctillent  recent  notices  of  the  religion  as  it  exists  among 
the  Chiaeye,   Tartars,   aud  Thibetans,  will  be  tbnnd  tfl 
that  most  amusing  of  books,  "  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartaiy- 
tfcc,  and  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  T.  PrinBep.+     It  wUl 
be  enough  for  the  reader  to  remember  here,  that  tlie 
leading  dogma  of  Buddhism  is  the  metempsychosis ;  from 
which  belief  arises  the  prohibition  to  take  animal  life  J 
that  the  Buddhist  helievea  that  man,  after  going  through 
a  variety  of  animal  forma,  ag  an  elephant,  a  dog,  a  horse* 
or  ao  on,  will,  in  the  end,  when  purged  of  all  his  ejh^ 
upon  earth,  be  absorbed  into  the  divine  csisence ;  thft*^ 
they  worahip  a  countless  number  of  uncouth  idols;  tia^j 
they  have  the  notion  that  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  high-prieB<^ 
king,  never  dies  j  that  their  priests  form  a  distinct  otief 
in  the  state,  and  are  bound  to  celibacy.     There  is  a  di/-, 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  dates  of  the  introduction  aB^ 
eatahliahment  of  Buddhipm  in  Japan  j  but  the  probability, 
is,  that  the  faith  was  first  brought  into  the  country  frQ"* 
India  or  from  Corea,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  centiuy  « 
our  era,  J     The  government  appears  to  have  toleratfifl  i* 
from  the  beginning  j  but  the  people  several  times  roae  in 
tumult,  killed  the  bonaes,  burned  their  idols,  and  leveM 
their  temples  with  the  ground.     But  as  this  spontaaeouf 


*  It  hae  beeti  caJoulat&d  that  there  are  in  the  world  252,(iOflplW^| 
MaioniBtans,  111,000,000  followers  of  Bmbraa,  M)d  315,000,W*J 
BuddhiEts. 

t  Tarla>'^  and  UtiheL     1  vol.   Svd.     London.     1851. 

J  Thone  who  are  curious  on  this  subject  niay  be  referred 
publications  of  Klaproth  and   Von   Siebold,   who    both  give  Ibsjf 
iitabeinenta  npoD  the  ftuthoHty  ofJapanese  writers,     ITet  tlwi 
two  lenrned  Europenns  differ  !Ui  to  the  dates. 
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Opalar  persecution  passed  away,  and  as  Buddhism  gra- 
bJully  blended  itself  with  some  of  the  qld  national  faiths, 
I  became  an  established  rehgion,  and  gained  innumerable 
KmreHs.  It  should  seem  that,  at  least  in  tho  maritime 
arts  of  the  empire,  there  are  twenty  Buddhist  to  one 

b.too  temple.  In  Japan  j  as  in  every  other  country 
fbere  it  existSj  Buddhism  is  divided  into  a  high,  pure, 
nyBlic  creed  for  the  learned,  and  a  gi'osa  idolatry  for  the 
talearned  and  common  people, 

Oue  of  the  four  BudJhist  temples  at  Hakodadi  is  called 
Uie  Zhiogen-zM,  that  is,  "the  country's  Protector,"  a 
gwd  specimen  of  Japanese  aruhltecture,  but  otherwise 

Wthy  of  notice.     On  either  side  of  the  avenue  leading; 

I  tlie  temple  there  are  pairs  of  stone  candelabraSj  aud 
BftU"  by,  the  statue  of  a  goddeaa  with  a  child  iw  her  arms ; 

copper  nimbua  or  "gloiy"  surrounds  the  head  of  all  the 
ioh,  and  reminds  the  Christian  visitor  of  what  he  may 

m  seen  in  aome  chni'ches  of  his  own  country.* 

The  temples  of  Japan,  as  in  China,  are  often  used  for 
lUoea  of  concourse  and  entci'tainment,  indeed  of  revehy 

id  debrtuch.     On  such  occasions  the  altiirs  and  shrines 

*  covered  or  removed,  which  ao  changes  the  aspect  of 
6  interior  that  no  one  would  suspect  that  he  was  in  a 

Wnse  of  woi^hip.    On  the  \isit  of  the  American  squadron 
le  of  the  temples    was    appropriated  for  a  bazaar,  a 

iforldly  use   that  the  ecclesiastics,  ao  far  from   objecting 
highly  approved  of,  aa  it  added  considerably  to  their 

ftvenae,  the  rent  of  the  apartments  betug  the  perquisite 

t.  the  occasion,  t 
The  Jajianese  are  not  content  with  devout  prayer^ 

*  United  States  Ej;pediUon,  Tlte  Buddhist  templei  ha?e  veiy 
icifiil  names :  the  largest  ia  called  FCio-shon-zhi,  or  BmUha's  obe^ 
Hit  tumaatery ;  and  tliere  are  Daitvn-zbi,  or  great  peace  monastery  ; 
iHoD-gaku-zhi,  or  aoarco  of  knowledge  uionaptery  ;  the  Too-den- 
i,  or  noe-field  tnoniisiery ;  the  Ei-gen-xlii,  or  flource  of  reason 
OuaiSterjj  tc.     Twenty-five  priests  and  a,  few  acolytes  are  attached 

n  these  te  in  plea,  and  are  Bup[>orted   by  fees  bestowed  by  devotees 
Ibr  tiunal  services  aud  the  varioua    o^ees    [jecuUar  io  Buddhiam 
loda). 
Ibid.     Kanipfer,  &c. 
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pllgi'imagefl,  prOKtrations,  ofFerings  to  the  gods 
to  secure  bleasings  liere  and  hereafter  ;  they  also 
machine,  by  w/ieei  and  axk.  TJiere  is  a  aqt 
nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and  near  the  centre,^ 
venieut  height  to  be  reached  by  the  hand,  is  fise 
CMJIy  a  wheel,  which  moves  readily  on  an  ajde ' 
through  the  jjost.  Two  amall  rings  are  strung  nfaa\ 
of  the  three  a|)okea  of  the  wheel  Every  person 
twists  this  iuatrumeut  in  passing  ia  supposed  to  oti 
credit  m  heaven  for  one  or  more  prayers  inscribed  on 
post,  the  number  being  graduated  according  to  thevij 
of  the  performer's  devotion,  and  the  number  of  re\ 
tions  effected.  The  jingle  of  tJie  small  iron  rijn< 
believed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  deity  to  the  i 
cation  of  the  devout,  and  the  greater  the  noise, 
moi'e  certain  of  its  being  listened  to.*  Some  of 
iuBcriptions  on  this  post  ai"e  worth  remembering : — " 
great  round  mirror  of  knowledge  says,  *  wise  men  and : 
are  embarked  in  the  same  boat ;'  whether  proapere 
afflicted,  both  are  rowing  over  the  deep  hike  -  the 
Bails  lightly  hang  to  catch  the  autumnal  breeze;! 
away  they  straigiit  enter  the  lustrous  clouds,  and  til 
partakers  of  heaven's  knowledge,"  ^ 

"  He  whose  presdience  detects  knowledge,  say  is  > 
the  floating  grass  is  blown  by  the  gentle  breeze,  or 
glancing  ripples  of  auttimn  disappear  when  the  sun 
down,  or  ae  the  ship  returns  home  to  her  old  shore,  f. 
life  :  it  is  a  smoke,  a  moraing  tide." 

"  Othera  are  more  to  the  point — as  to  the  machii 
"  Buddha  himself  earn^tly  desires  to  hear  the  nan 
this  i>eraoii  (who  ia  buried),  and  wishes  he  may  g 
Ufe."+ 

The  Tartars  of  Thibet  have  a  similar  substitute 
prayer  and  pilgrimage.  On  the  roads  you  see  at  ce 
distances  pasteboard  barrel?,  fixed  on  an  axle,  an( 
scribed    with    choice  prayers.       The  devout    give 

*  United  States  ExpttUiion. 

+  Uniied  Statfi  EsyjtrditifM,  where  tie  macLme  is  figiired, 
and  in  Americum  in  /ajMn,  p.  327. 
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»an*l  a  tnrn,  and  it  revolves  fdr  a  long  time,  nooordiTig 
^  the  force  applied  ;  mean  while  he  may  go  and  drink, 
eat,  and  sleep,  and  the  barrel  praya  for  him  as  long  as 
iTavitation  and  firiction  will  permit.  They  sometimes 
fight  for  the  privilege  of  tm-niug  the  baiTel*  AH  this 
%  of  courae,  very  ridiculoua,  sadly  benighted  ;  but  are 
Hot  very  many  of  us  in  Christian  Europe  accused  of  re- 
wrting  to  analogous  mechanical  devices  with,  the  vain 
l^pe  of  fooling  heaven  into  granting  our  petitions  ?  What 
do  -We  mean  by  "  lip-service  f '  Does  not  even  the  habitual 
'Wp^tition  of  set  fbrniB  of  prayer  at  last  find  its  repre- 
wntative  in  the  revolving-wlieel  or  the  spinning-barrel  'i 
AI8  Iiaman  nature  all  the  world  over.  Beings  superior 
^  tts,  exempt  from  all  our  infirtnities,  may  laugh  at  ua, 
Day  scoff  at  ua  ;  but  a  comprehensive  meditation  of  thfs 
'"inuers  and  customs  of  all  nationa  would  convince  us 
*iftt  uationji,  like  individuals,  have  no  reason  to  gw;off  and 
^  kugh  at  each  other.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of 
tfl&  aacred  proverb  about  the  beam  and  the  mote  in  the 
Visual  oi^an. 

"  We  IjeUeve/'  says  Mr.  Maefarlane,  ^'  that  none  of 
"i*«e  creeds  in  Japan  Lave  now  any  great  hold  on  tlie 
popular  mind,  and  what  has  been  Biaid  by  an  able  writer 
^  the  Chinese,  may  with  equal  justice  b«  said  of  the 
Japanese :" — 

''It  ia  rather  extraordinary  that  foreigners,  though 
Waveraant  with  every  part  of  Chineise  hterature,  know 
^  little  about  theii-  religious  writings.  One  reason  may 
^^  foand  in  their  being  written  in  a  style  almost  unin- 
**^igible  to  the  common  reader.  The  Buddhist  works 
f^  full  of  expressions  from  the  Paili,  of  wljich  the  sound 
*B  clumaUy  imitated  in  Chinese  characters.  Even  few 
priests  of  that  sect  know  the  true  meaning,  and  the  aame 
•ftt  of  phraaea  are  chanted  by  the  votaries,  over  and  over, 
tir  ftge$,  wifchovit  a  single  thought  being  bestowed  upon 
iheii-  import-  The  religion,  of  Taou,  which  is  a  national 
"Uperstition,    has     closed    its   votariea    in    mysterioua 

*  Hue,  V9if.  dam  la  Tariarie. 
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laconisTu  ;    many  aentencea  admit  five  or  six  diWereai 
versioiia,  and    wKen    tlie   student  imagines  tliat  he  iuui 
caught  tLe  i*eal  signification,  he  finds  himself  puzzla/  I'J 
a  new  maze  of  vagaries.     Only  truth  can  show  her  h» 
unveiled,  error  requires  the  fanciful  and  dark  envelop* 
of  unmeaning  language,  for,  if  seen  m  its  nakedness,  it 
would  be  loathsome.     The  religious  works  of  the  litew*! 
are  mere  treatises  on  ceremony,  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
the  genei'al  rejider,  and  only  of  value  to   the  master  o' 
rites  to   exercise  himself  in  the  prescribed  prostrutions, 
genuflexions,  and  bows.     The  work  before  us*  is  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  statistical  account  of  the  goda,  to- 
eluding  all  the  fables  that  have  been  propagated  about then>j 
and  describing  their  varioua  offices  and  functions^  nature:, 
attributes,  &c.,  without  regard  to  connexion  and  systeBi- 
The  author  first  treats  upon  tbat  large  class  of  beings 
known  under  the  name  of  genii,  who  Ate  the  ^pecil 
objects  of  adoration  amongst  the  Taou  sect.     He  the** 
expatiates  upon.  Buddha  and  his  fellowB,  and  finally  tts&tS 
upon  the  sagea  and  worthies  that  claim  the  veneration  of 
scholars.     It  is  a  veiy  pantheon^ — a  labyrinth  tbrougl* 
which,  eveii  with  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  it  is  difficult  to 
thread  our  way. 

"  To  understand  the  book  thorotighly,  one  ought  tfl  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  absurdities  suggested  by 
a  disordered  fancyj  one  ought  to  study  the  deviatiooS 
from  common  sense,  and  hear  patiently  the  raviiiga  of  * 
diseased  mind. 

"  We  J5^nkly  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  come  to  * 
satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  religious  opioions  O* 
the  Chinese  as  a  nation. 

"  The  general  division  of  their  creed  into  the  sects  o* 
Taou  and  Buddha,  and  the  religion  of  the  state,  bold^ 
only  true  regarding  the  initiated,  the  priests,  and  ttelf 
immediate  adherents,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  ptjoiibj 
devoid  of  religious  iustruetion,  combine  all  in  one,  ami 

*  Shin  SeSn  Ttttiffkmt,  &  general  Rooount  of  tbe  goda  «nd  { 
in  twenty- two  CJiinese  voiumea. 
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idividuals  are  either  entirely  indifferent  towards  all 
Iperstitiaus,  or  each  clierislies  hia  own  peculiar  tenets. 
lU  religious  persons  are  stigmatized  with  popular  con- 
Bmpt,  and  viewed  in.  no  other  light  but  as  muuntebanka 
md  quacks,  who  practise  their  unhallowed  arts  hi  order 
0  gain  a  scanty  livelihood,  Under  anch  cii'cumiitances, 
t  is  extraordinary  to  see  so  many  temples  and  shrines, 
iome  of  them  richly  endowed.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
^^otten  that  the  CliiuBinan  loven  show,  and  that  he 
taust  have  a  piiblio  house,  where  he  may  occaaiomaliy 
Bp^nd  an  idle  hour,  consult  his  destiny,  bu^ii  iucense,  and 
oSei'  sacrifices,  upon  which  he  afterwart^s  may  feast.  We 
tto  not  think  tliat  many  of  these  edifices  were  erected 
^^%  religious  motives,  but  are  mere  matters  of  con- 
■fenience^^ndare  always  viewed  in  that  light. 
,  "But  there  is  none  so  poor  that  he  fita  not  up  a  little 
Miiae,  or  cornei',  with  an  inscription,  or  a  bit  of  an  idolj 
•*fi)Pe  which  he  every  day  burns  incense. 

"You  may  find  these  in  tho  very  sheds  of  beggars,  and 
Me  amall  boata  of  Tanka-women  are  never  without  this 
*Ppeiidage,  It  must  he  confessed,  on  the  other  hand, 
*'*at  the  majority  of  the  people  view  these  images  in  no 
®tner  light  than  as  a  child  its  doll,  which  old  custom  has 
**Tlght  them  to  have  always  at  hand.  We  have  never 
yet  heard  a  pagan  Chinese  pray  ;  ho  considers  it  ia  the 
"'Miaess  of  the  priest  to  rattle  off  a  few  unmeaning 
J^tenc^,  and  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  he  should 
l'*ft  utter  a  few  pious  ejacxdationa.  If  you  discourse 
^J^th  him  about  his  religiou.H  opinions,  he  will  always 
^ttie  forwai-d  with  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  two  grand 
^•jjects  of  his  veneration.  There  ia  no  work  exclusively 
^^u  religion  to  which  he  may  refer.  If  he  consult  the 
^Itesies,  he  will  be  told  that  filial  piety  and  loyalty  con- 
ftikite  true  religion  ;  but  no  hint  is  given  him  that  there 
B  an  omniitotent  Creator  and  Preserver  to  whom  he  owes 
lis  first  and  most  sacred  duty.  It  has  again  and  again 
•Oen  asserted,  without  a  shadow  of  truth,  that  the  Chinese 
cknowledge  one  Supreme  Being  ;  if  such  a  confession  is 
rer  made,  it  ia  by  men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
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foreigners,  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  ridicule  wt»-iei  | 
attachea  to  a  votary  of  idols.     Nor  sire  the  impreseicijis 
of  polytheism  so  very  easily  removed,  from  the  raincf; 
sad  though  the  absurdity  may  be  fiilly  admitted,  the  son 
of  Han  cleaves  tenaciously  to  Lis  aucient   superstitioa 
God  alone  can  change  this  state  of  tlnrigs,  and  open  tie 
heart  of  their  understanding  to  perceive  the  truth,"* 

With  regai'd  to  the  Japanese,  however,  we  must  re^ 
member  that  they  are  a  veiy  different  race  :  the  nuaai' 
mous  character  given  to  them  as  to  religious  suaceptiHitf 
by  the  ancient  miiisionai-ies,  and  by  recent  traveller^ 
^-with  reference  to  the  muss  of  the  poptilatiou — can 
scarcely  have  disappeared  from  the  nands  of  those  whom 
their  maguanimony  apottle  Xavier  called  "  the  deligb*' 
of  his  heart."  We  caunot  forget  the  incident  of  the 
barrel  of  saki — which,  consigned  to  the  deep  by  one 
crew,  picked  up  by  another,  was,  inat-^d  of  being  dntntt 
caiiied  religioutely  to  the  temple  of  the  god  to  whom  i^ 
was  oflered.t  Everything  seema  to  prove  that  the  Ja' 
panese  is  a  '*  God-fearing"  man. 

SitiQj  meaning  "the  way  of  philosophers,"  is  always 
called  another  leading  Japan^e  religion,  although  it  i3,i>i 
reality,  much  rather  a  philosophic  school  or  sect,  inculcate 
ing  no  particular  faith,  and  being  comjiatible  with  alniosfi 
any  faith,  whether  true  or  falf3e.  It  is  evidently  an  itn" 
portation  from  China,  consistiug  almost  entirely  of  th^ 
moral  doctrines  taught  by  Confucius,  and  of  some  higl* 
Buddhist  mystic  notiouB  concerning  the  final  condition  s* 
the  human  soul.  It  is  totally  unconnected  with  any 
mythology,  and  it  has  no  religious  rites  or  ceremonies- 
Probably  SintoQ  never  made  much  progress  amon^ 
the  vulgar,  but  it  is  very  generally  followed  by  th* 
nobility  and  all  the  eductited  classes,  who  may  theifr- 
fore  be  described  as  men  of  uo  religion.  This  phiiiy 
aopk-f/i  as  Karapfer  correctly  calls  it,  may  be  reduced  to 
five  points^  which  they  call  Ds'in,  Gtf  En,  Tai,  and  ^ttu 


'  Chinese  Jt^poniory,  vol,  vii,  p.  505,     Canton, 
t  Page  ISl  of  tim  work. 
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Bchea  them  to  live  virtuoualy  ;  Gi^  to  do  right  and 
tlj  with  everybody ;  Re,  to  be  civil  and  polite ; 
s  forth  the  njles  foi-  a  good  and  prudent  govera- 
aDd  ^'m  treats  of  a  free  conscience  and  upright- 
*  heart*  They  have  no  raetempsychoaig,  but, 
;h  they  do  not  adrait  the  transmigration  of  souls 
irtal  bodies  they  believe  in  a  univereal  soul,  spirit, 
at  teal  essence,  which  is  difftiaed  tkroughout  the 
e,  which  animates  all  thinga,  which  reason mes  the 
ag  souls  of  men,  as  the  ocean  receives  the  rivers 
tera  that  flow  into  it  from  all  paiis  of  the  globe, 
liversal  spirit  is  not  our  Sypi-eme  Being,  but  what 
f  call  Natui'e,  They  thank  Nature  for  the  food 
p  tables,  and  for  all  the  necesaaries  and  blessings  of 
Lampfer,  whose  account  of  this  sect  has  never  been 
ed,  eays : — 

He  among  them,  whom  I  conversed  withal,  ml- 
an  intellectual,  or  incorporeal  being,  hut  only  as 
or  and  director,  not  as  the  author  of  nature  *  nay, 
■etended  that  it  is  an  effect  of  natm-e  produced  by 
I  Jo  J — heaven  and  earth,  one  active,  th«  other 
;  one  the  piinciple  of  generation,  the  other  of 
don  :  after  tlie  same  manner,  alaoj  they  explained 
ther  active  powers  of  nature  to  be  spiritual  beings, 
mate  the  world  eternal,  and  suppose  men  and 
i  to  have  been  produced  by  In  and  Jo — the  heaven 
e  terrestrial  elements.  Admitting  no  gods,  they 
J  temples,  no  forms  of  worship.  Thus  far,  however, 
inform,  themselves  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
J,  m  that  they  celebrate  the  memory  of  their 
id  parents  and  relations,  which  is  done  by  putting 
a  of  victuals,  raw  and  dressed^  on  a  Bio^ju,  tin  thev 
or  table  purposely  made  with  this  view  ;  by  burn- 
dies  before  them  ;  by  bowing  down  to  the  ground, 
ey  were  yet  alive  ;  by  monthly  or  anniversaij  din-, 
jiereto  are  invited  the  deceased's  family  and 
■rho  appear  all  in  their  best  clothes,  and  wash  and 
Kemselve;a  by  way  of  preparation,  for  three  day  a 
during  which  time  they  abstain  from  all  impure 
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tTiin^  j  and  by  many  other  tokens  of  respect  and 
ttide.  As  to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  they  do  not  ba^ 
them,  but  keep  the  corpse  three  days,  and  then  lay  it  * 
the  back  in  a  coffin,  after  the  fiuropean  manner,  with  fcJ 
head  raised.  Sometimea  the  coffin  ia  filled  with  spic? 
and  sweet-scented  herbs,  to  preserve  the  body  from  oo 
ruption,  and  when  everything  m  ready,  they  accompaJi 
it  to  the  grave,  and  bnry  it  without  any  further  ceremon; 

"  These  philosophers  do  not  only  admit  of  self-murd^ 
but  look  upon  it  as  an  heroio  and  highly  commendabl 
action,  and  the  only  honotit;p.ble  means  to  avoid  a  sham* 
fill  death,  or  to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  vi' 
torious  enemy.  They  celebrate  no  festivals,  nor  ■w^Lil  the 
pay  any  respect  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  any  more  ths 
common  civUity  and  good  manners  require.  The  practi' 
of  virtue,  a  free  consciencej  and  a  good  and  honest  life,  - 
all  that  they  aim  at.  They  ^rere  even  suspected  of  S* 
cretly  favouring  the  Christian  religion,  for  which  reasoi 
after  the  said  religion  had  been  entirely  abolished  ii'. 
cross  and  fire,  and  violent  means  taken  to  prevent  its  evs 
reviving  again,  they  also  were  commanded  to  have  eacl 
an  idol,  or  at  least  the  name  of  one  of  the  gods,  ■vror 
shipped  in  the  country,  put  up  in  their  houaea,  in  a  ooo 
spicuous  and  honourable  place,  with  a  flower-pot  and  i^" 
censory  before  them," 

Kearly  all  out  early  writers  assert  that  by  fer  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  Japanese  men  of  Iftaming  follow  this 
doctrine ;  and  that,  notwithstandiag  the  infinity  and  i*" 
riety  of  gods  or  idola  introduced  into  the  country,  rafS^ 
of  the  grandees  are  either  free-thinkers  or  downngb*' 
atheists,  if  such  a  thing  can  exist. 

An  industrious  and  accurate  writer  sets  down  the 
jiinmber  of  religions  or  sects,  q^uite  disrtinct  from  BuddluSQt 
at  thirty-firn'r,*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in,  any  other 
country  (not  England  or  the  United  Statea  of  Amencs) 
suoh  striking  Lnstajices  of  religious  toleration.  Am  fer  u 
regards  the  State,  all  these  eecta  indulge  their  several 

*  T.  Ruii4b11j  Eeq,,  Mtmtmds  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  k<i. 
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Opmiona  without  restraint-     The  fact  is,  the  Japanese 
government  exhibited  a  rare  and  wonderfxil  indifFerence 
to  mere  matters  of  doctrine,  ao  long  as  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  public  tranquillity.     When  the  bonzes  of 
sll  the  aecta  coacnrred  in  a  petition  to  the  emperor  No- 
Moaajiga  ths.t  ho  would  expel  the  Jesuits  aiid  all  the 
Satiiish  monks  from  Japan,  that  prince,  annojed  by  their 
iisportunities,   inquii-ed    how   many   different    religions 
■there  were  in  Japan  1     *'  Thirty-five,"   aaid  the  bonzea, 
'  Well,"  aaid  t!ie   emjieror,  "  where  thirty^five   religiona 
^  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  thirty-six  ; 
'fiate  the  straugera  in  peace."* 

In  emoluraentJ!  and  dignities  all  sects  are  pretty  nearly 
^^  an  equtility.     On  these  points  causes  for  dissension 
^^ot  often  firise.    Occaaiouaily  (but  Dot  recently),  wheu 
"jsputes'  on  doctrinal  points  were  running  rather  high, 
*'ie  Government  decided  them  in  a  suu^raary  manner, 
^^ipping,  and  even  beheading  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
•^Oatroversialists.     Even  in  the  time  of  the  tolerant  em- 
Pfiftir  Kobunanga,  a  terrible  controversy  was  settled  quite 
^the  manner  of  our  Henry  VIII.  in  the  last  yerOrs  of  his 
T^^S^    But  this  was  not  until  the  peace  of  the  country 
**^  been  seriously  disturbed,  "Never,"  says  Mr.  Meylan, 
^^  Tffe  hear  of  aJiy  relygious  dispute  among  the  Japanese, 
^^^h  less  discover  that  they  bear  each  other  any  iiate  on 
^hgious  grounds.  TLey  esteem  it,  on  the  contraiy,  an  act 
°'  courtesy  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  each  other's  gods, 
*^d  do  them  reverence.     While  the  Koboe  aendu  an  em- 
"^y  to  the  Sintoo  temple  at  Isye,  to  offer  prayers  in  his 
•*8tiie,  he  aasigna,  at  the  same  time,  a  sum  for  the  erection 
^f  temples  to  Cuiifuciua ;  and  the  Mikado  allows  strange 
gods,  imported  from  Siani  or  China,  to  be  placed  (for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a  call  to  worship  them) 
in  the  same  temples  with  the  Japanese.     If  it  be  asked 
whence  this  tolerance  originates,  and  by  what  it  is  main- 
tained, I  reply,  from  tlua,  that  worshippers  of  all  peraua- 

•  SuTTimart/  of  the  Jowmal  ttf  Don  Jlodriff(>  de  Viffro  if  Velaico, 
la  Atktttc  Journal,  July,  1830, 
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sions   in    Japan   acknowledge  And  obey   one   aupeiw, 
namely,  the  Mikado,  or  "spiritual  emperor,"  as  we  osU 
him.     As  til e  representativ^e  aad  lineal  deacendant  of  Gm 
on  earth.,  he  Lj  himself  azi  object  of  worship,  and  aa  stidi 
he  protects  equally  all  whose  object  it  is  to  veuerate  th^ 
Deity ;  the  mode  of  their  so  doing  being  imiiffereut  W 
him.     Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  prize  this  tolerance 
too  highj  nor  let  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  OhiistifiJis 
in  Jajmn  be  objected  to  me  i  I  ask  wli ether  this  tolera- 
tion was  not  one  of  the  causes  which  ao  far  facilitated  th© 
introduction,  of  Christianity  there!     But  that  whicii  with 
me  L4  conclusive  is,  that  could  the  preachera  of  the  go^pe* 
in  Japiiii  have  been  tolerant  as  the  Japaucse^had  they 
not  mocked  and  despised  the  gods  of  the  country — coul" 
it  have  beeu  possible  that  the  bisho]>3  clioaen  from  tifc* 
first  miasionaries  should  have  receded  from  insisting  »* 
their  right  of  total  independence,  and  conld  they  lia'T* 
been  conteutett  to  place  themselves  under  the  proteotio* 
of   God's  representative  on  earth,  which   the  .Japanese 
acknowledge  in  their  Miiado — lastly,  could  they  ba*^< 
forborne  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  polities  and  govemmea* 
then  would  no  persecution  of  ChristLauity,  in  iill  Lum** 
probability,  have  taken  place,  and  perhaps  at  this  momei*^ 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  w^ould   have  been  triumphant  o^&^ 
that  of  Confucius,"     Mr.  M.ioFarlane  continues  : — 

"Thunberg,  Golownin,  Fiaacher,  Siebold,  and  all  tt>* 
recent  writei^  about  tbe  country,  ai-e  agreed  as  to  this  ts^y 
toleration.  Every  Japanese  citizen  has  a  right  to  profes^ 
whatever  faith  he  pleases — -provided,  only,  it  be  not  ChriS' 
tianity — and  to  change  it  as  often  aa  he  may  tbink  fi-*'- 
Nobody  concerns  himself  whether  he  does  bo  out  of  co^" 
viction  or  out  of  regard  to  his  worldly  interest-  It  i^ 
Baid  to  happen  frequently  that  the  members  of  one  familj' 
follow  different  faiths  or  sects,  and  that  the  difierence  oJ 
belief  does  not  disturb  the  family  harmony. 

"  From  all  that  we  can  collect  on  this  subject,"  adds 
Mr.  MacFarlane,  "  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
government  could  only  be  relieved  of  its  prejudices  and 
implacable  animosity  against  the  RomanistSj  or  thoroughly 
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coBviEced  of  the  difference  between  the  Church  of  Koiae 
^nd  the  Reformed  Churcliea,  that  a  troop  of  reforaied  mis- 
sionanea  might  have  a  better  chance  of  success  thaa  a 
powerftil  fleet  and  a  great  army  of  soldiers.  But  the 
missionary  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  every  political 
^Itetnc,  and  fixim  every  display  of  military  force.  Should 
t^ie  Japanese  Government  suspect  the  Americana  [and  the 
*Jiglisli]  of  any  extensive  design  of  occupation,  conquest,  or 
^l^nexfltion,  its  hatred  of  the  religion  they  profess  will  no 
uoabt  become  rpiite  as  inveterate  as  that  which  has  for 
^ore  than  two  centuries  been  nourished  against  the 
■Portuguese  and  the  Church  of  Rome." 

I  conftsis,  however,  that  I  am  by  no  meaixs  eo  sanguine 
f*  '0  the  possibility  of  Protestant  Christianity  having  any 
f^'ter  chance  of  success  with  the  Japanese  Government; 
*'"'  that  is  the  point  to  be  considered,  not  the  jycople,  who 
tN^itaitily  endured  intinitely  more  for  their  faith  daring 
y^^  persecution  than  the  CathoUca  of  England  during 
"leirg  The  present  treaty  provides  for  a  sort  of  toleration 
y  Obi'istiamty.  "  British  subjects  will  be  allowed  the 
Iree  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  for  this  purpose  will 
"*ye  the  right  to  erect  suitable  places  of  worship."  Our 
^'*gion  will  be  exercised ;  we  shall  erect  places  of  worshij) , 
imt  if  there  be  a  'word  of  truth  in  all  that  the  Dutch  have 
'^i'Qrted  as  to  the  determined  political  opposition  of  the 
J^*t»aneae  Government  to  Chnstianityj  will  the  Japanese 
^  permitted  to  enibnice  itl  Tliis  is  not  uamed  in  the 
^''^d.  But  there  will  certainly  be  converf^i.  Will  they 
^^^  be  peraecut:ed  1  If  so,  we  shall  decidedly  have  diphjh 
™^ic  complictxtions.  The  Japanese  Government,  60 
'^fvighty,  will  probably  I'esist ;  the  Anglo-Sfixon',  bo  tena- 
^Omj,  will  as  probably  iaiiist :  and  the  history  of  the  past, 
^  all  our  conquests,  will  be  the  history  of  the  future 
'•'ith  regard  to  Japan.  But  it  may  take  some  trouble  to 
plant  our  standanis  on  the  rocka  of  hitherto  unoonquered 
IfiphoT). 

If  this  m<Kt  unexpected  revolution  in  the  politics  of 
Japan  has  been  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Koent  events   in  China   upon   the  Government — ^   ia 
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than  tlie  Catholic  by  the  majesty  of  England?  Will  not 
tbe  Catholic  missionaiy  now  strive  again  to  plant  his  fidth 
ia  the  land  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Xavier — per- 
<^nce  even  fondly  hoping  that  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
flock  may  still  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  ready 
to  relate  the  legends,  the  traditions  of  their  providential 
preeervation) 

Hoe  will  be  a  battle  of  creeds.  I  dare  not  meditate 
^  consequences  of  this  religious  antagonism ;  and  here 
I  leave  the  solemn  question. 


l.AUV  PAIKTIKG. 


CHAFTEE  YI. 


SOCIAL  iklTD  DOMESTIC  LIFB. 


The  Japanese  are  everywhere  descril>ed  m  being  easeP' 
tially  Ji  soeiablej  jjleasure-seeking  people.  They  wort 
bai'd  the  greater  pai't  of  their  time,  but  they  must  h^^ 
their  feasts  and  their  froliea  on  the  great  holidays,  whif'' 
appear  to  occur  rather  frequently. 

Music,  dancing,  and  the  theatre,  are  favourite  amo96- 
inents  witli  all  classes.  Muminera  sjid  mouutebaiiks  p 
rade  the  streets.  TuaiT>lere,  conjurei-Sf  and  all  manner  ttf 
jugglei'S  exercise  their  callings  to  the  great  delight  of  tie 
common  people,  Wc  do  not  see  any  mention  of  Punch ',. 
but  J  as  ttat  mysterious  personage — that  great  uniTdrstd^ 
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■-flourishes  in  Clima,  and  lias  been  traced  in  Tartai-y  and 
Jt  through  tlje  Asiatic  continent  to  the  Bosphorus  and 
Onstantinnple,  there  caa  be  little  doubt  that  he  has 
►me  modified  forro  of  existencre  in  the  idands  of  Japan, 
«side8  thronging  the  public  theatres,  the  Japanese  ■very 
^uently  get  up  plays  and  farces  among  theiuaelvea  in 
i«jir  own  hottsea,  Private  theiitricals,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
l^eii  more  fashionable  with  them  than  with  «a. 

Fun  and  drollery  appear  to  be  very  liberally  difiVuied. 
jbeir  beggars  are  merry  rogues. 

The  mendicants  exhibit  touches  of  humour ;  a  troop, 
>parently  of  •'  halt,  lame,  and  blind,"  will  one  moment 
►licit  alms  in  doleful  straiiifi,  and  the  next,  throwing  off 
iaguise,  leap  about  and  chant  merrily,  in  return  for  the 
tierdon  that  may  haTe  been  bestowed  on  them  •  or,  cal- 
tilating  that  they  are  more  likely  to  gain  their  object 
Y  mirth  tbin  by  persisting  in  the  assumption  of  distress, 
lie  unreality  of  which  can  be  easily  detected. 

Every  writer  who  has  treated  of  the  subject,  praiaea  the 
I*^at  urbanity;  mutual  inspect,  and  formal  but  real  polite- 
tesa  of  the  people, 

TBeir  theatrical  entertainmenta  are  said  to  be  far  aupe- 
''w  to  those  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  scenery,  costume, 
tod  decoration.  Their  theatres  have  usually  three  tiers 
'f  boxea,  in  the  front  of  which  all  the  ladiea  who  are 
'oung  and  pretty,  or  fancy  them  eel  ves  ao,  take  care  to 
ho'wr  themaelves.  The  milUnei-a  of  London  might  derive 
^t  benefit  if  our  beau  mmide  would  only  adopt  a 
'^pauese  fashion  during  the  Opera,  season.  "  The  ladlea," 
*JB  M.  Fisscher, "  who  frequent  the  theatre  make  a  point 
^'  chatigiug  their  dreaa  two  or  three  times  during  the 
^ptieaeutation,  in  order  to  display  the  richness  of  their 
'ardrobe;  and  they  are  alwaya  attended  by  servants 
fho  carry  the  necessary  articles  of  dreas  for  the  purpose," 

With  these  frequent  transmutations,  the  dear  creatures 
Hist  afford  aa  much  amusement  as  the  actors  on  the 
ige. 

'  Play-billa,  or  printed  programmes  of  the  piece  about  to 
I  represeutedj  are  always  in  circKlatioD,  and,  no  doubt, 
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the  playgoer  at  Meako  or  Jeddo  is  invited  to  "  buy  a  bill 
of  the  play"  just  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  London  theatm 

The  Dutch  writer  from  ■whom  I  laat  quoted  throws  m 
air  of  poetry  as  well  aa  truth  over  some  of  his  desKiijitions 
of  Bocial  eDJoyroentB.  Secretary  Fiaacher  had  a  livdyeje 
for  female  beauty,  and  a  suscejitible  heart.  It  wili  bens 
well  to  ^ate  that  the  passage  of  English  verse  ia  tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  is  of  his  own  quoting. 

"  In  the  great  world  the  yotuag  ladies  find  delight,  «t 
their  social  meetings,  in  every  description  of  fine  workp 
the  fabrication  of  pretty  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  pBUEting 
of  fane,  birds,  iwad  animals,  iMJcket-bookg,  pui-aea,  plaiting 
thread  for  the  head-dress,  all  for  the  favourite  uae  of  p^' 
ing  as  presieuta.  Such  employments  servo  to  while  sway 
the  long  winter  evenings.  In  the  spring,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  participate  with  eagerness  in  all  kinds  of  out- 
door and  rui-al  amusements.  Of  these  the  choicest  W* 
affui'ded  by  the  pleasure- boats  which,  adorned  with  th* 
utmost  cost  and  beauty,  cover  their  lakes  and  rivers.  I^ 
the  enjoyment  of  society  and  muaic,  they  glide  in  t\t^ 
vessels  from  noon  till  late  in  the  uight,  realizing  tbe  np; 
turous  strain  of  the  author  of  X»alki  Rookh  :- — 

'O  !  b^t  of  deligfats,  aa  it  everywhere  ia, 
To  be  near  tbe  loved  one  !  what  rapture  is  hifl, 
Who,  by  miMjnliglit  aiid  music,  tbu«  idly  may  glide, 
O'er  the  Lake  of  Casbmeer  with  that  one  by  hifl  eidel' 

"This  ia  pn  enjoyment  which  can  only  be  shared  ninl^ 
the  advantages  of  such  a  climate  and  scenery  ;  vii,  tb** 
climate  of  Nice  and  the  scenery  of  Lugano.  Theh  Iti^^ 
and  rivers  ai'e,  after  sunset,  one  blaze  or  illnmination,  93 
it  were,  with  the  brightly-coloured  paper  lanterns  di** 
played  in  their  vessels.  They  play  meanwhile  that  gum^ 
with  their  fingers,  which  has  been  pei'petuated  fro^ 
classic  times  in  Italy.  A  floating  figure  is  alao  placed  i* 
a  vase  of  water ;  as  the  water  is  stirred  by  the  motion  fl* 
the  boat,  the  figure  moves.  The  guests  aiug  to  the  giiitw 
the  strain  '  Anataya  modomada/ — '  He  floats,  he  ia  oo' 
atill/  till  at  last  the  puppet  rests  opposite  some  one  of  the 
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■pBTtj,  wlioin  it  sentences  to  drain  the  saki-bowl,  as  the 
pl^sLng  forfeit  of  the  game.  Ail  this  staiida  out  iti 
cheerful  contrast  to  the  dtiU  debaucheries  of  the  men,  and 
tile  childiiih  diveraiona  of  the  women,  aiiiong  other  oriental 
iiations.  The  female  aex,  at  least,  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Bcaniial  of  the  Turkish  bath ;  and  the 
man  has,  equally  with  the  Turk,  the  resource  of  his  pipe, 
in  the  intervals  of  those  better  enjoymenta  which  the  ad- 
fflisiou  of  the  female  sex  into  society  affords  himj  and 
ifhich  are  prohibited  to  the  Mussulman."* 

Assur^ly  these  are  captivating,  delicious  pictures  of 
iife  and  manners. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese  ladies,  the  late  James 
Dfiinimondj  Esq.,  Commissary-General,  Commissioner  of 
•Aocouata  at  Paris,  &c.,  exclaimed  : — "  They  have  a 
natural  grace  which  cannot  be  described.  The  Japanese 
*fs  the  most  fascinating,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever  saw  in 
^y  country  in  the  world.  Takeaway  a  few  peculiarities, 
^  which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by  living  among  them, 
*^d  they  would,  at  their  first  debut,  be  admired  at  St. 
James's,  or  in  any  other  court  of  Europe."  t 

And  he  who  bore  this  high  testimony  waa  a  great 
h'avelbr,  who  had  been  in  nearly  every  country,  and  who 
™^  hved,  in  each  of  them,  in  the  most  refinedj  most 
**coinpltahed  circles  of  society. 

Iq  addition  to  this,  I  mu^  state  that  the  Japanese 
'''^e  no  difference  in  the  education  of  their  cbildren^ — 
"'Jysand  girls  iire  educated  according  to  the  same  system. 
^■^JHed  ladies  are  not  rare  iu  Japan,  in  spito  of  their 
^dnationa.  By  all  the  accounts,  the  Japanese  lady  is  \f 
**  learned  as  she  is.  pretty,  and  can  tbus  attract  by  the 
'Monroes  of  art  as  well  as  nature,  which,  it  is  said,  is  a 
l^fMte  that  cannot  be  given  to  those  ladies  of  Europe 
I'ho  drive  the  pen,  or  otherwise  emulate  the  monster, 

t  MiKtFarlane,  ^to  adds  •.—"As  these  words  were  spoken  many 
jeM*  ago,  I  Deed  not  now  be  nmch  aaham^d  of  coofesaiiig  that  it 
iWt  tbay  that  first  excited  toe  to  a  deep  Eiad  llvelj  intereat  id  the 
fobject  of  Jap&D." 
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oommonly  called  the  lord,  of  creation.     It  must  he  ai£— 
initted  that  the  Japanese  ladies  have  plenty  of  time  oxi 
their  hands  ;  but  this  cannot  detract  from  their  merit  in 
making  the  most  of  it.      It  seems  that   their  teacherei 
begin  with  formiug  their  hearts,  inapiring  them  with » 
high  principle  of  honour  and  right  reason.      They  are 
made  to  study  their  language  with  assidnity,  so  &»  to 
read,  speak,  and  wHte  it  correctly.      With  them  itia 
tttilly  'A  serious  study.     The  doctrines  of  religion  then 
follow,  to  be  flueceeded  by  logic,  eloquence,  morala,  poetry, 
and  painting.     Amoogst  the  most  admired  autkoi's,  his- 
torians, moralists,  and  poets  of  Japan,  are  found  sevei^l 
female  names.     Like  the  men,  they  set  no  value  oii  jewel* 
and  precious  atones,  which  they  do  not  wear. 

Kemembering  Mr.  Drummond's  high  testimony  to  the 
charms  of  woman  in  Japan, — inferring  what  a  voluablei 
deiightfal,  all-satisfying  creature  ahe  must  be  from  te^ 
education,— we  naturally  conclude  that  the  poaitioa  of 
"  woman  ill  Japan  "  must  he  exceptionable  all  the  world 
over,  in  point  of  merited  eatimation  and  social  standing  j 
but  this^  is  not  the  case  it  seems, 

*'  The  position  of  women  in  Japan  seems  to  be  uiJikfl 
what  it  is  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  to  constitnt* 
a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  their  European  an'i 
their  Asiatic  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  Japanese 
women  are  subjected  to  no  seclusion  ■  they  hold  a  ^^ 
station  in  society,  and  shai-e  in  all  the  innocent  recreatioi'* 
of  their  fathers  and  husbarida.  The  fidelity  of  the  irife 
and  the  purity  of  the  maiden  are  committed  -vvhollj  ^ 
their  own  sense  of  honoixr,  somewhat  quickened,  jverhap*! 
and  invigorated,  by  the  certainty  that  death  would  bti  the 
inevitable  and  immediate  consequence  of  a  detected  hyf^ 
from  chastity.  And  so  well  is  this  confidence  repaidi 
that  a  faithieaa  wile  is,  we  are  univei-sally  assured,  » 
phenomenon  unknown  in  Japan,  But  if  thus  permittwi 
to  enjoy  and  adorn  society,  they  are,  on  the  other  haiiJr 
held  during  their  whole  lives  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  of 
complete  dependence  upon  their  husbands,  sons,  or  other 
relatione       They   are  without   legal   rights,   and   their 
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^deace  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  justice,  Kot  only 
Rj  the  husband  introduce  as  many  aubsidiaiy,  unwedded 
^Ipmates  as  lie  pleases  into  the  mansiou  over  wbich  bis 
ife  preaidea — and  these  'women,  tbougb  ini'er-ior  to  ber 
I  rank,  dignity,  and  dome.'itic  auttority,  in  proof  of 
hicb,  they  are  not  ]jerniitted  to  ahave  their  eyebrows, 
re  not  deemed  criminal  or  diaboiioured — but  he  hi\&  also 
power  of  divorce,  which  may  be  called  unlimited,  since 
ie  only  limitation  proceeds  from  his  sense  of  economy 
bd  expediency.  A  husband  must  support  hia  repudiated 
fifi."  according  to  hia  own  station,  unleaa  he  can  allege 
[r«imds  for  the  divorce  satisfactory  to  a  Japanese 
Wbunal  i  aniong  "w^hJch  grouudij,  barrenness  is  one  that 
feavea  the  unfortnaate,  childless  wife  no  claim  to  any 
kiud  of  maintenance.  Under  no  circuinstance,  upon  no 
(lea.  whatever,  can  a  wife  demand  a  sepai^tion  fi'om  her 
iiisband.  At  home,  the  wife  13  miatve«3  of  the  family  j 
^t,  in  other  respects,  shs  is  ti*eated  rathfer  aa  a  toy  for 
ker  husband's  recreation,  than  as  the  rational,  confidential 
jaiiner  of  his  life.  She  la  to  amuse  him  by  her  accom- 
pliBhiaentSj  to  cheer  him  with  her  lively  conversation, 
^ot  to  relieve,  by  sharing,  his  anxieties  and  cares.  So 
«f  from  being  admitted,  like  Portia,  to  '  pai-take  the 
P^Wets  of  his  heaii:.,'  she  is  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
*f  his  aflfaira,  public  or  private  j  and  a  question  relative 
^  (my  such  matters  would  be  resented  as  an  act  of  nn- 
pardonable  presumption  and  andacity."* 

Among  the  rich  and  groat,  the  husband,  in  general,  is 
^oMs  very  far  from  correaponding  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
^^J  aiid,  among  all  classes,  thobie  pleasant  vices  that 
ttUli  themselves  into  scourges  to  whip  themselves,  appear 
*o  be  exceedingly  jjrevalent.  Inoontinence  is,  ia  fact, 
^e  great  national  vice  of  the  Japinese,  Yet  the  purity 
*f  mothers  and  wives  remains  an  indisputable  and  striking 
M.  Innumerable!  native  stories  bear  testimony  to  it, 
lad  innumerable  incidents,  related  by  different  travellei's 
md  their  own  writerSf  prove  the  respect  in  which  a 
parried  woman  is  invariably  held  by  the  men. 
•  Mannfra  ttwri  CvMoffu  0/  the  Japanese, 
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The  women  of  Japan  strougly  resent  dishonour ; 
1       there  ia  more  than  one  instance  reooi'ded  of  death  bario^ 
been  inflicted  on  her  dishonourer  bj  the  injured  wommn. 
Am  an  evidence  of  determination  of  cliaracter,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related : — "  A  man  gf  rank  went  on  a 
journey,  and  a  noble  in  anthoritj-  made  overtures  to  his 
wife.     They  were  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
but  the  libertine,  by  force    or  fraud,  accomplished  hk 
object.     The  husband  returned,  and  waa  received  by  his   , 
wife    with  affeetionj  but  with  a  dignified  reserve  tbt 
excited  his  suri>rise.     He  sought  explanations,  but  coulti! 
not  obtain  them  at  once,     Hia  wife  ptajed  him  to  reati«iii 
himaelf  till  the  morrow^,  and  then,  before  her  relatiotw 
and  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  whom  she  bad  invJt^ 
to  an  entertainment,  his  desire  should  be  satisfied-    Tbe 
morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  guests,  including  the  noble 
who  had  done  the  wrong.    The  entertainment  was  given  in 
a  manner  not  unusual  in  the  countiy,  on  the  teixaced  it*' 
of  the   house.     The  repast  was  concluded,  when  the  IfldjT 
rose  and  made  known  the  outrage  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  and  passionately  demanded   that  her  hiisb*ii*5 
should    slay  her  as  an  unworthy   object,    unfit  to  li^S- 
The  guests,  the  husband  foremost,  besoiight   her  to  b* 
calm  ;  they  strove  to  impreHs  her  with  the  idea  that  ehe' 
had  done  no   wrong — that  she  waa  an  innocent  victiiU) 
though  the  author  of  the  outrage  merited  no  less  puni*' 
ment  than  deatlu     She  thanked  them  all  kindly,    Sih 
wept  on  her  huaband'a  shoulder,     She   kissed  him  t^' 
fectionately>  then  suddenly  escaping  from   hia  embra**^ 
rushed  precipitately  to  the  edge  of  the  terraoe  and  ca»' 
herself  over  the  jiarapet.     In  the  confusion  that  enauedt 
the  author  of  the  mischief,  still  unsuspected,  for  the  hftp' 
less  creature  had  not  indicated  the  oifender,  made  bis 
way  down-Btairs,     When  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived, 
he  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood  by  the  corpse  of  his 
♦    victim.     He  had  expiated  his  crime  by  committing  suicide 
in  the  national  manner — by  sbishing  himself  across  th« 
abdomen  with  two  slashes,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,*'  * 
•  Bandall,  Memiariats,  from  Op\.by, 
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incidents  like  theae  fiimish  the  grcmudwork  of  inony 
^  their  dram^i^  and  popular  nuvela. 

Other  tales  are  told  in  honour  uf  female  presence  of 
mind,  courage,  and  fortitude. 

A  giieat  lord,  named  Tchonya,  with  his  friend  named 
^iositz,  entei-ed  into  an  oxtcnsivo  congpiracy  against  the 
emperor-  Tchouya  had  a  wifo  who  had  btsuii  greatly 
wlwbrated  as  well  for  her  beaut j  as  for  her  wit  and 
Mroic  constancy- 

Aa  act  of  indiacretioti  on  the  part  of  Tchouya,  after  ao 
'^^y  years  (nearly  fifty)  of  prudeuce,  bfetrayed  the  con- 
."iMTacy,  and  ordera  were  issued  for  his  arrest  and  that  of 
Ziodtz.  It  waa  deemed  important  to  seize  both,  if  pos- 
^^hf  or  at  least  Tcbouya  (who  resided  at  Yeddo)  alive,  in 
tkehope  of  extortiug  further  diadoaiires.  To  effect  thia, 
it  (ras  iudiapeuaable  to  umprise  him,  and  measures  were 
tabu  accordingly.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  at 
ichouya'a  door,  and  when  he  ran  out  to  ascertain  the 
0«gree  of  danger  threatening  his  liouse,  he  was  suddenly 
Siiirounded  and  attacked.  He  defended  hiraaelf  stoutly, 
'butting  down  two  of  his  assailantSj  but,  in  the  end,  was 
*^erpowered  hy  numbers  and  aecured.  His  wife,  mean- 
J^tile,  !iad  heard  the  sonnda  of  couflicfc,  and  apprehending 
^  caoaej  immediately  caught  up  those  of  lier  husband's 
J*peis  which  would  have  revealed  the  namea  of  his  con- 
**ietatea  (amoiigat  whom  wei"o  men  of  diatinction  and 
princes  of  the  land),  and  burnt  them.  Her  presence  of 
*iUid  remains  eii'en  to  thia  day  a  topic  of  admimtion  ia 
•'apan,  where  the  highest  panegyric  for  judgment  and 
''^lution  that  asm  be  bestowed  upon  a  woman  is  to 
bmpare  her  to  the  wifij  of  Tchouya.* 
Another  bistotical  anecdote  elevates  the  character  of 
Oman  in  Japan  to  the  heroic,  if  mnrder  and  subsequent 
tticide  be  raised  to  that  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
f  the  "  cii-cumstancea  "  Vihich  so  often  alter  "  cases  **  in 
Ub  Lncoraprehensible  state  of  existence. 
"  EarJy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Siogoun,  Tsouna- 

*  BnndaU,  &c.,  &uid  TitsiDgh. 
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yoai^  a  profligate  prince,  who  by  bis  vices  had   desj 
his  coast itution,  accidentally  lost  his  only  sou,  an 
dignity  of   Siogoun  hayiiig  never  been  inherited' 
daughter,  reaoh'ed  to  adopt  an  heir.     This  is  a  ctil 
practice  in  Jftpan  with  the  childtess,  whether  sovetM 
Bubject;  but  the  eatrtbliabetl  rule  is,  to  select  for  adn 
the  sou  of  a  bixjther,  or  other  near  relation  ;  iu  ( 
contravention    of  which,   Taouna-yosi,    disregardini 
claims  of  hia  nephew,  fixed  his  choice  upon  an  alien.) 
blood,  the  son  of  a  mere  favourite  of  inferior  birtL; 

"The  prime  miiaister,  Ino-Kamon-no-Kami,  I 
strated,  alleging  that  a  step  so  unprecedented  won 
aspei^ate  not  only  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  A 
other  princes  of  the  empire.     His  reprefientations  \ 
unavailing  against  the  favourite^s  influence  :  whefl 
he  sought  the  empress,  or  Midin,     To  her  the  mi 
revealed   hia  miiater's  illegal  and  dangerous  desigi 
plained  the  probability,  if  not  certainty>  that  a  ( 
insurrection  would  be  its  itamediate  conseqnenei 
declared  that,  unless  she  could  avert  it,  the  adoptioi 
its  fearful  results  were  inevitable.    The  Midvi- — -a  ditUj 
of  the  reigning  Mikado,  and  high-minded,  as  becaw 
birth    and    station — meditated     profoundly    for 
minutes ;   then,  raising  her  head,  ahe  bade  the  i|] 
minister  be  of  good  cheer,  for  ehe  had  demised  m© 
prevention.     But  what  these  means  might  be  aha 
tively  refiised  to  tell  him. 

"  Upon  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  theadi 
the  daughter  of  the  '  Son  of  Heaven,'  who  had  Ion] 
wholly  neglected  by  her  Uhertine  husband,  invited  i 
take  saki  with  her  ;  and,  upon  his  assenting,  prep 
auiaptuoua  entertainment.  Whilst  be  was  dj*inld| 
retired  for  a  moment  to  her  private  apartmeliti 
and  despatched  a  note  of  instructions  to  Ino-l 
and  then,  placing  in  har  girdle  the  ornamented 
worn  by  women  of  exalted  rank,  she  returned 
banqueting-room.  Shortly  afterwards,  she  annon 
wi.ih  for  a  private  conversation  with  the  Siogoi 
dismissed  her  attendants 
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"  The  Japanese  annalist  relates,  thuit  when  the^  were 
filotte,  tbc  priDcess  earupstly  implored  her  consort  to  grant 
tlie  request  she  was  about  to  prefer  to  hira.  He  re- 
ftised  tt»  pledge  his  word  imtil  he  Khould  know  what  she 
i^sii-ed  ■  and  she  then  said,  '  I  am  assured  that  you  pur- 
pOBa  adopting  the  son  of  Dewano-Kami  as  your  heir, 
otich  a  step,  my  moat  dear  and  honoured  lord,  must 
grievously  offend  all  those  princes  whose  claims  would 
thus  be  Buperseded ;  it  would  unavoidahly  pi"07oke  a 
general  msurreotion,  and  occasion  the  desti*uction  of  the 
fiffipire.  My  prayer  tberetbre  is^  that  you  will  renounce 
*"  roinoua  a  deatgn.' 

"The  Siogoun  was  incensed  at  such  feminine  inter- 
fwence  with  his  projects,  and  indignantly  replied,  *  How 
(Jarest  thou,  a  mere  woman,  i^peak  upon  atate  afTaii's  ? 
l^te  empire  is  mine,  to  rule  at  my  pleasure.  I  heed  not 
female  counsel,  and  never  will  I  see  or  speak  to  thee 
<scre!*'  "With  these  words  he  arose,  and  was  leaying 
tlie  ajiartment  in  a  rage. 

"The  Midia  followed,  and  detaining  him  by  liis  sleeve, 
Persisted  with  humble  nrgency,  '  Yet  bethink  you,  my 
*fTere]ga  lord.  Keflect,  I  implore  you,  that  should  you 
^Wute  thia  baneful  resolution,  the  moiTOw's  sun  may 
'^e  all  ijapau  in  rebellion/ 

_  "The  Siogoun  was  inflexibly  obBtiuate ;  her  expostula- 

Uqiis^  gentle  and  aubmLsaive  as  they  were,  serving  only  to 

'^asperate  his  reaentment.     The  Heaven-descended  lady^ 

"^«iing  argument  and  solicitation  fruitless,  and  hopelesa 

"f  otherwise   averting  the  impending  disaster,  suddenly 

Pliujged  her  dagger  into  hlsi  breast,  aud,  withdrawing  it, 

fspBated  the  blow.     Her  aim  was  true ;  the  monarch  fell, 

M  his  consort,  dKippIug  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  im- 

|*lored  his  pardon  for  having,  in  an  emergency  so  critical, 

tin  ployed  the  only  possible  means  left  of  securing  the 

tluxjue  to  the  Gongen  dynasty.     She  concluded  with  an 

saaurance  that  she  dreamed  not  of  surviving  tjim.     Tlie 

moment   the  Siogoun  Taoima-yoai  had  breathed  bis  last, 

she   stabbed  hereelf  with    the   same  dagger,  and  sank 

lifeless  upon  his  corpse.     Her  ladies,  hearing  the  noise 

s2 
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of  hev  full,  ran  in,  and  found  both  welteriiig  in  ^^ 
blood. 

"At  this  moment  appeared  Ino-Kamon,  wLo^  etartlt*! 
by  the  purport  of  the  enipreas's  billet,  had  flown  to  tB* 
palaca  He  was  instantly  admittetl  to  the  chamber  uf 
death,  and  stood  confonndBd  at  the  foarful  sjiectacle  i* 
presented.  After  awhile,  recovering  himself,  he  »■ 
olairoed,  "  Lo  !  a  woman  has  saved  the  empire  !  Eut  for 
her  bold  deed,  Japan  would  to-morrow  have  been  wi^" 
vulaed,  perhaps  destroyed  1" 

"The  self-slain  princeea  had  not,  it  seems,  tho'ogbti* 
sufficient  thus  effectually  to  prevent  the  Siogoun  fron^ 
executing  his  illegal  design  ;  she  li ad  further  given  Ino- 
Kamon,  in  her  note,  preci&e  instructions  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  purbue.  By  oboving  them,  the  minister  6eciir«*i 
the  accession  of  the  lawful  heir,  and  allevialKKl  the  Ji*' 
appointment  of  the  youth  whom  Tsoium-yosi  had  inU'uW 
to  adoptj  by  obtaining  a  principality  for  bini  from  ynffi" 
nobou,  the  monarch  he  had  been  intended  to  aufiplMt- 
Ino-Kamon's  own  services  were  recompensed  by  theM*^ 
and  grateful  Siogoun,  who  rendered  the  office  of  goverflOf 
of  the  enipiie  hereditniy  in  his  family  ;  aud  this  J/jV/wi* 
aaid  to  divide  the  admiration  of  Japan  with  the  wife  "^^ 
Tchouya."* 

All  is  wondcrfulj  striking,  ainguJar,  grand  or  horribly 
pleasant  or  monstrous,  in  this  matter  of  the  Japanese.  *■ 
know  not  what  the  ladies  will  think  of  the  foUowiB^ 
account  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  that  interestju? 
event  in  their  lives  which  is  said  to  make  their  husb*!''^ 
-happy." 

"  Upon  the  first  aymptoma  of  pregnancy,  a  girdle  w 
braided  red  crape  ia  bound  round  the  future  mother* 
body,  immediately  below  the  basotn.  This  ia  pijrforiDW 
in  great  ceremony,  with  religious  rites  appointed  f«ir  ilie 
occasion  ;  and  the  selection  of  the  person  who  presetitB 
the  girdle  ia  a  point  of  extreme  importance  and  dignity. 
This  Bingular  custom  ia,  by  learned  Japanese,  said  to  be 
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^''^■ed  i*  hotooar  d  tlie  widov  of  a  Mikado,  who,  some 
^*em  aniluiie»  ago^  upoo  ber  hosband's  death,  beiog 
^  ii  aa  adTaneed  atiate  of  pragnattc^.  tl^as  ginUng 
^dl^  took  faa  vacuak  place  ai  iiie  laewl  of  ihe  arm  j, 
Meoaqifeted  tiie  coit^not  ofCorea.  It  ii  to  be  ob- 
ned^  howerer,  thai  tim  lifdj  was  impeUed  to  the  gird- 
IB  ift  qnotioii.  hf  a  motive  peculiair  to  herself.  She  had 
■ifid  to  tiiie  gods  to  postpone  her  confinement,  lest  it 
Mdii  impede  her  military  operatioDS ;  and  her  adoptioo 
[  t]ks  ti^ht  fiUtiting  miist  he  considered  as  m  the  nature 
t^ier  of  a  tow,  to  itidace  the  gods  to  grant  her  petition, 
t«fa  means  to  &cilitate  the  miracle  she  9oIicit«<L  The 
|ille  of  this  AmazoQ,  hei^elf  of  the  mikado  hlood,  was 
••^GoTi-Kwo-Goti,  and  her  exploit  were  rewarded  with 
''*reignty.  Whether  she  was  actually  acknowledge 
^  a  mihadOf  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point  amongst 
|fMoeie  liistimans ;  but  she  certainly  goTemed  the  em- 
^  donng  the  z^mainder  of  her  life^  sixty-nine  yeaza, 
^  dying  at  the  age  of  one  hundred j  w&s  succeeded  by 
^  ion  she  had  borne  to  her  huabiind  after  his  de&tlL* 
*^h  mother  and  son  are  deiEed,  The  more  vulgar 
pmion  represents  the  girding  as  a  mere  physical  pro- 
ton, by  which  the  nnbom  babe  is  prevented  from 
**litig  the  food  out  of  the  mother's  throaty  and  so  starv- 
^  her  to  death  \  But  whichever  be  the  cause,  the  red 
Uet  mnst  remain,  as  at  first  fiistened^  until  the  birth  of 

"Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  happy  event,  the  mother 
'  ^eved  from  her  long-endured  binding ;  but  her  snf- 
*Higi  from  ceremonious  or  superstitious  observances  are 
^yet  over.  She  is  forthwith  phiced  in  an  upright  i^t- 
ng  pusture  upon  the  bedjt  fixed  in  it  by  biigs  of  ric© 
Bder  each  arm,  and  at  her  back ;  and  thwa  ia  she  COra~ 
tiled  to  remain  during  nice  whole  days  and  nighta, 
oat  sparingly  fed,  and  actually  kept  wide  awake,  leak, 
r  dropping  asleep,  she  should  in  some  way  alter  the 
'escribed  position.      Perliaps  the   moat   extmortllnary 
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of  the  whole  bnameBS  is^  lltat  no  ill  efi«ct  is  sud  tc> 
e  to  the  patients  It  is  to  be  obsened.  however,  thit 
'  Japanese  -vonien  re«oTer  more  slowly  than  tboee  of  otber 
countries  from  parturition ;  prohahlj  in  coDseqa«DC<!  oi 
tliis  Berere  treatnient.  For  one  hnadred  dajs  aft^r  W 
delivery,  the  reoent  -mother  h  considered  as  en  iiiTaiid, 
ftnd  nars'ed  as  such  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  only,  ^e 
resotnes  her  household  dati^.  visits  the  temple  Ireqtientied 
hj  her  &miJj,  and  performs  her  pil^riina^^  or  aoy  other 
act  of  devotion  th&t  she  may  hare  vowed  in  her  hour  of 
peril, 

"  The  infant,  immediately  upon  its  bij*th,  is  bathed,  wid 
lemaina  free  from  ail  swathing  and  clothing  that  wnlA 
impede  the  growth  and  development  of  body  or  ]xmh. 
Upon  one  occasion  only  is  this  early  fitate  of  £7B«daiiL 
interrupted,  and  that  occasion  is  the  bestowing  a  Diin^ 
upon  the  new  raemher  of  society,     Thia  takes  place  o«a 
the  thirty 'first  day  of  a  boy's  age,  on  the  thirtieth  of  tm. 
girl's.*     Upon  the  appointed  day,  the  babe  is  carried  i^*^ 
Btate  to  the  family  temple  ;  the  servants  folio  Mr,  bearing 
a  whole  infantine  wardrobe,  by  the  abundance  of  whicb| 
the  fathcrti  wealth  and  dignity  are  estimated.     Last  is 
the  processiion  walks  a  maid  servant,  with  a  bos:  in  ha' 
hand,  containing  money  for  the  fee   of  the   officiftttnf 
prieEtee.9,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are  izucribei 
three  names.     These  names  the  priestess  submits,  wBI 
prescribed    rites,  to   the   god  to    whom   the   tempU  i 
dedicated  ;  then  announced  which  of  the  three  is  ael^t^ 
and  confers  it  on  the  child,  whom  she  sprinkles  iritJ 
water.     Sacred  Bongs,  chanted  to  an  instrumental  accota 
paniment,  conclude  the  nam^irig  ceremony.     The  infant  ti 
then  carried  to  several   other  temples,  and,  for  its  fin* 
visit,  to  the  house  of  the  father's  nearest  kinsman,    H) 
presents  it  with  a  bundle  of  hemp,  destined  symboUokl^ 
to  epin  it  a  long  life,  talismans^  relics,  and  other  valtti 

*  Otbera  »tj  thai childreo,  or  persons  of  diBtiDction  receive  a  Dtta 
OD  this  seven tu  dny  after  their  birth  ;  among  the  lower  olnBiea,  b^ 
being  named  at  ths  expimtiflD  of  tbirtj  dajs,  gii-lfi  at  that  of  thk^ 
one. 
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which  he  adda,  if  his  neir-bom  r«kitioo  be  a 
two  fiins  (as  repi-esentatives  of  aworda),  iiu  plying 
ige  ^  if  a  gii'l,  &  uheli  of  paint,  implyiitg  l^eautj. 
n  the  uncojifined  state  aboFe  described  the  cliild 
aues  for  three  yeara,  at  the  expirtition  of  w)iich  the 
»  are  bonnd  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  RtiligiouH 
accompany  this  first  gb'diag,  and  tbu  child  ia  now 
it  to  pray.  At  seven  years  old  the  boy  reeei^ea  the 
k  of  ceremony f  and,  what  could  bai-dly  have  been 
laed,  frotn  the  gi-etit  imj^orbajice  apparently  attitched 
B  choice  of  the  name  given  the  baby,  a  new  name, 
iliis  change,  likewiae,  tliereis  an  appropriate  religious 
lony;  and,  to  avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  said,  once 
il,  that  every  change,  every  epoch  in  Japanese  life,  is 
crated  by  the  rites  of  the  ntitiomd  religion.  After 
■eception  of  the  mantle  of  ccremoiiy,  a  boy  Ls  per- 
id  to  perform  his  devotions  regularly  at  the  tetnple. 
'tildfen  are  trained  in.  habits  of  implicit  obedience, 
ij  independently  of  any  beneficial  effects  on  the 
ft  character  that  may  be  expected,  Japanf^«  parents 
laa  obviating  tlie  necetiaity  of  puniahment.  Children 
'th  sexe^  and  of  ail  ranks,  are  almosit  iuvtu-iably  sent 
ifl  iulerior  oi"  primary  sclioola,  where  they  learn  to 
and  write,  and  acquire  soaie  knowledge  of  the  hig- 
of  their  own  country.  For  the  lower  orders  this  is 
ed  sufficient  education ;  but  of  thus  much,  it  is 
ively  aBserted,*  that  not  a  day  labourer  in  Japan  is 
'ttte.  The  children  of  the  higher  orders  proceed 
these  schools  to  others  of  a  Huijerior  description, 
e  they  ai*e  carefully  instructed  in  uioi'als  and  man- 
Includitig  the  whole  science  of  good-breeding,  the 
test  laws  of  etiquette,  the  forma  of  behaviour,  as 
lated  towards  every  individual  of  the  whole  human 
by  relation,  rank,  and  Htation  ;  including  also  a 
ugh  knowledge  of  the  almanack,  since  it  would  be 
irly  disgraceful  as  it  could  be  disaatroua,  to  marry, 
^  jonmey,  or  take  any  other  important  step,  upon 
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an  unhicky  day,*  Boys  are  furtber  taught  arithraetic, 
and  the  wtole  myatery  of  tlie  Jlatft-kiri,  literally  meft-xi' 
ing,  '  happy  dispatch' — but  the  proper  appellatioa  of  tJis 
ahdora  en -ripping,  hy  which  a  well-born  man  is  often  coi 
pelled  to  terminate  his  existence.  Tlney  are  taught  nO 
only  the  proper  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  aO 
the  several  accompanying  ceremonials,  varying  -with  tJjS 
occasion,  and  with  the  consequent  publicity  or  privacjf 
but  also  the  nature  of  the  occasions,  that  is,  of  the  caus 
and  situations,  which  render  this  form  of  suicide  iin- 
perative  upon  a  gentleman.  Girls,  iu  lieu  of  this  fearful 
indoctrinatiou,  receive  lessons  in  the  craft  of  the  neadlftr 
with  every  species  of  ornamental  work,  in  the  aervicje  ana 
management  of  a  house,  and  in  ■whatever  It  ia  tliougtt 
may  he  useful  to  them  aa  mothei-s  and  mistrea 
families. 

**  During  this  period  of  their  lives,  Japanese  cbildrijt 
are  v^eiy  ill-dresyed.  Even  when  accompanying  their 
aplendidly-ilttired  mothers  through  the  streetsj  their 
shabby  appearance  offers  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  hei* 
The  object  of  this  ia  to  prevent  the  noTtiovia  effects  of  the 
admiration  which,  if  well-dreBsed,  their  beauty  inigli^ 
excibe;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  thus  to  find  the  Bamfl 
stTa.nge  superstition  of  the  evil  ei/e,  in  the  most  remo^ 
and  dissirnilar  countries,  where  intercommunication  seefl 
to  be  im possible. 

"  At  fifteen  education  is  deemed  complete.  The  Iwy,  &^ 
of  man's  estate^  now  takes  his  place  in  society ;  his  tead 
is  shaved  in  Japanese  fashion,  and  again  he  receives  a.  ae^ 
name.  But  even  this  third  name  is  not  destined  to  ^ 
permanent.  Upon  avery  advance  in  oiEcial  nvnk— aou 
half  the  Japanese  above  the  workiug  classes  a] t pear  ^' 
hoM  office — the  placeman  tako3  a  new  name.  Nor  is  ^ 
only  upon  an  occasion  thus  agreeable,  that  he  must  ch»ngs 
his  designation ;  tio  official  subaltem  may  bear  the  saoo* 
name  with  his  chief;  so  that  whenever  a  new  iudiviiiu'^' 
is  appointed  to  a  high  post,  every  man  under  him  w'j'' 

*  See  p.  184  of  this  work. 
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his  namesake  must  imnjetj lately  assume  a, 
llination.     The  uyatem  of  changing  the  name 

Eist,  extends  evea  to  the  throne,  and  occasious 
exity  to  tbe  student  of  Japanese  history, 
divided  attention  is  reqvilsite  to  trace,  for 
Ue  progress  of  aa  usurper  through  all  his  varying 

&iige  custom  produces  still  greater  complicatiotis 
^  Chint^se.  In  China  the  child  first  receives 
if  the  family  j  a  month  afterwards  a  dixuinutiTe 
^  it,  which  is  called  th(i  milk-name,  and  it  is 
Jliat  of  a  ilnwer,  an  aniinai,  or  anything  accord- 
Icy;  at  the  coniineiiceinent  of  hia  studies  he 
iDther  amongst  hia  school-ftillowa ;  and  when  he 
f  age  he  takes  another,  with  which  lie  signs  hia 

lly,  should  he  obtain  office,  lie  tiikes  a.  fifth 
to  hia  rank,  and  etiquette  requires  that  he 
llled  by  the  last* 

inese  marries  early ;  but,  as  to  marry  beneath 
I  held  to  be  utterly  diagrticefulj  peraons  of  the 
ksaea  of  society  are  commonly  i-educed  to  the 
if  espousing  those  whom  they  have  never  seen. 
fen  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki — who  have  no 
he  place — miist  get  wives  and  husbands  out  of 
»  of  men  of  the  gnvenior's  rank  in  the  diatant 
jrprovinces.  When  no  such  obstacle  prevents 
jjl  of  tnie  love'  from  running  •  sra.ooth,'  and  a 
|£xed  hLs  affections  upon  a  maiden  of  suitable 
Be  declares  his  passion  by  afl5.xing  a  branch  of 
hrub  (the  Celaatrus  tdai^is)  to  the  house  of  the 
M-ents.  If  the  branch  he  neglected,  the  suit  ia 
pf  it  be  accepted,  so  is  the  lover;  and  if  the 
y  "wishes  to  express  reciprocal  tenderness,  she 
blackens  her  teeth  ■  but  she  must  not  pluck  out 
ra  until  the  wedding  shall  have  been  aetually 

the  branch  is  accepted  in  the  one  oase,  or  the 
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jiai'etita  have  agreed  to  unite  their  children  in  th< 
a  certain  number  of  male  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  azi( 
aa  man  J  female  frienda  of  the  bride,  are  apjiointed  a 
marriage-brokers.  These  persona  discusss  and  ai'i-ange  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  contract;  and  when  thej  have 
agreed  upon  tlierse,  tliey  carefidly  select  two  auapidous 
days;  the  first  for  an  interview  between  the  affiaiicflil 
pair,  the  aecoiid  for  the  wedding. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  bridegroom  aendi 
presents  J  as  costly  as  his  means  will  allow,  to  the  bride; 
which  she  immediately  offers  to  her  parents,  in  acknow- 
ledgraeiit  of  their  kindness  in  her  infancy,  and  of  tie 
jiains  bestowed  upon  her  education.  Thus,  although  a 
Japanese  lady  is  not  aubjeeted  to  the  usual  OnenUl 
degradation  of  being  actually  purchased  of  her  father  by 
her  huaband,  a  handi^otne  daughter  is  still  considered  «a 
i-ather  an  addition  than  otherwise  to  the  fortune  of  tii* 
femily.  The  bride  ia  not,  however,  transferred  quit* 
empty-handed  U:t  h«r  future  home.  Besides  sending  A  few 
triflea  to  the  bridegroom,  in  return  for  his  maguificftH^ 
gifts,  the  parents  of  the  bride^  after  cereraontr>usly  bum' 
itig  their  daughter's  childish  toys,  in  token  of  her  chaap 
of  condition,  provide  her  a  handsome  tronsseau,  and  besto* 
upon  her  many  articlea  of  hoosehold  furniture — if  tb< 
word  '  many'  can  apply  to  articles  of  furniture,  where  th' 
handsomely -mat  ted  floor  answers  the  purpose  of  chuJfB 
tables,  sofas,  and  bedsteada  Thoae  given  on  the  occasio* 
in  question  alwaya  include  a  spinning-wheel,  a  loooi,  i^ 
the  culinary  impieiuents  requisite  in  a  Japanese  kifcchea 
The  whole  of  this  bridal  equipment  is  eonvejed  in  gt*' 
state  to  the  bridegroom's  house  on  the  weddiug-day,  UM 
there  exhibited, 

"  With  respect  to  the  mamage-rites,  sora©  little  & 
culty  is  created  by  TitsingliV  intimation  that  no  rehgioil' 
solemnization  takes  place ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  t^ 
in  such  a  country  as  Japan  especially,  a  foreigner,  eW 
the  head  of  the  factory,  should  have  been  often  ipvitted  t 
the  formal  ceremonies  with  which  the  bride  is  installed  I 
her  new  home,  without  ever  witnessiogj  or  even  heaiu 
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of  the  earlier  religious  celebration.  In  faot,  Meylan  dts- 
fcictly  statea  that  mairiage,  altliOTigh  a.  mere  civil  con- 
tract, is  cpnaeci-ated  liy  a.  priests  Fisacher  cdds,  that  it 
Ernst  he  registered  in  the  temple  to  which  the  youTig 
couple  belong;  and  from  the  Swedish  traveller  of  the 
iart  eentury,  Thunberg,  as  also  fuonj  old  Montanua,  we 
have  a  description,  of  tJie  rtligious  aoleniTiity.  This  ap- 
pews  to  cotisiat  in  the  prayera  and  benedictiona  of  the 
prifflta,  accompanied  by  a  formal  kindling  of  bridiii 
torckesj,  tbe  bride's  from,  the  altar,  the  bridegroom'a  from 
^^n;  after  which  the  pair  are  pronounced  man  and 
wife. 

'"But  the  bluings  of  the  day  by  no  means  tertninateB 
*ith  this  declaration.  The  bride  is  attired  in  white,  to 
typify  her  purity,  and  coTored  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
*liite  veil.  This  veil  is  Ler  destined  shrond,  whicli  is 
Mstiraed  at  the  moment  of  exchanging  a  pattrual  for  a 
•conjugal  home,  in  token  that  the  bride  is  thenceforward 
dfiad  to  her  own  family,  beloiigiug  wholly  to  the  hnslmnd 
to  wKom  she  is  about  to  be  delivered  up.  In  thia  garb 
^^^  is  seated  in  a  palanquin  of  the  higher  class,  and  carried 
'Mh,  cBGorted  by  the  marriage-brokers,  by  her  family,  and 
ytliefrienda  bidden  to  the  wedtUngd'east;  the  men  all 
^  tlieir  dr^s  of  ceremony,  the  women  in  their  gayest, 
gold-bordered  robes.  The  f»rocRsaion  parades  through  the 
S^ter  part  of  the  town,  affording  an  exceedingly  pretty 
*psctacle. 

.  "Upon  reaching  the  bridegroom'a  house,  the  bride,  still 
^  htT  future  abiOLid,  ia  accompanied  by  two  playfellows 
|>f  her  girlhood  into  the  state  rooni,  where,  in  the  post  of 
honour,  sits  the  bridegroom,  with  his  jMrents  aad  nearest 
'^latioDs.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartaient  stands  a  beau- 
tifolly-wrought  table,  with  miniature  represfcntationa  of  a 
^-tree,  a  plum-tree  in  blos.%ara,  cranes  and  tortoises,  the 
fiinblems,  resp<?ctive1y,  of  man's  strength,  of  woman's 
beauty,  and  of  long  and  hap()y  life.  Upon  another  table 
stands  all  the  apparatus  for  »aM  drinking.  Beside  this 
hat  table  the  bride  takes  her  stand ;  and  now  Ivegins  a 
pouriiig  out,  preaenting,  and  drinking  of  saki;  amidst  for- 
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malities,  nutiieroiia  and  tnintite  beyptid  description  or  con- 
ception, iu  which  tlie  hridemaida  (as  they  msiy  be  calltJii}i 
under  the  titles,  for  the  nonce,  of  male  and  female  buttef- 
flies,*   bear  an  important  part,  which,  it  must  m^Bire 
many  a  school -rehear.'ml  to  perfect.    This  drinking  finiB.h«d 
in  due  form,  the  ceremonial  is  completed.     The  wedding 
guesta  now  appear,  and  the  evening  in  spent  in  eating) 
and  drinking  saki.f     The  wedding  feast  is,  however^  said 
usually  to  consist  of  very  simple  iare,;^   in  deference  to 
the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Japanese,  whicb 
many  of  the  cuatonia  atill  prevalent  are  designed  to  com- 
imemorate.     Three  days  afterwards  the  bride  and  hride* 
groom  pay  their  rcjipects  to  the  lady's  family,  and  the  wcd- 
diDg  forms  are  over. 

"  Whetlter  the  house  in  which  the  yonng  wife  is  thus 
domiciliated  be  her  husband's  or  his  father's,  if  yet  living, 
depends  upon  whether  that  father  haa  or  has  not  ht6Ti 
yet  induced,  hy  the  vexations,  burthens,  and  restrictions 
attached  to  the  condition  of  head  of  a  family,  to  resign 
that  dignity  to  his  son.  These  annoyances,  increiiaing 
with  the  rank  of  the  parties,  are  said  to  be  such,  that 
almost  every  father  in  Japan,  of  the  higher  orders,  »* 
leAstj  looks  impatiently  for  the  day  when  he  shall  have  & 
son  of  age  to  take  hia  place,  he  himself,  together  with  his 
wife  and  younger  children,  becoming  thenceforward  de- 
pendents upon  that  son.  And  among  such  a  whole  natioa 
of  Lears,  we  are  assured  that  no  Regans  and  Goneriia,  i)f 
either  aex,  have  ever  been  known  to  disgrace  human 
nature." 

In  manners  it  is  woman  that  makes  the  man,  WteW 
the  gentler  sex  are  graceful,  elegant,  and  refined,  the 
other  sex  are  never  found  to  he  coarse,  ungainly,  ani 
vulgar.  The  Japanese  gentleman  is  invariably  described 
as  a  person  of  pleasing  address  and  moat  polished  nja^-- 
ners.  Even  among  the  comnionest  people,  brawler^ 
braggarts,  loud-tongued  diapiitants,  dirty  slovens,  or  ml 
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^th  coarse,  repulsive  maimers,  are  very  seldom  met  with. 

The  poorest  liibouTGr,  toiHog  by  the  wayside  for  his  daily 

Wead,  expects  a  civil  questiou,  and  is  always  ready  with 

^  civil  answer.     In  theii*  most  familiar  intercourse  with 

^^e  anotheFj  they  scrupulougly  observe  the  set  forma  of 

iMiliteaeas,     tTnJess  it  be  some  person  in  authority,  they 

"^ill  not  reply  to  the  man  that  addresses  them  in  an  inso- 

'e\it  or  rough  way.     They  will  eveu  refuse  to  work  for 

*  violent  or  coarac-tougued  employer, 

Tiianberg  says  :  "  Although  gravity  forms  the  general 
'^^JTactef  of  the  Japajiese  nation,  this  eerious  disposition 
•lOea  not  prevent  thein  from  haviug  their  [deasurea,  their 
^J'^rta,  and  feativitiesL     Theae  are  of  two  kinds — occet- 
^'^Hal  or  periodical — and  constitute  part  of  their  worship. 
'^iteif  chief  festivals  of  all   are   the  '  F&ist  of  Majtterrtg^ 
^H  what  Is  called  the  Matsitri. 
1     "  The  Lantern  Festival,  or  Feast  of  Lamps,  ia  oek' 
'^ted  towards  the  end  of  Atigiisfc,  and  is  called  by  the 
rT^ti-ves  Bong.     It  last  three  days  ;  but  the  second  affcer- 
^Ooi^  with  the  followiDg  night,  are  kopb  with  the  greatest 
i^^tivity.     It  was  originally  instituted  in    memory  and 
^J^'iour  of  the  dead,  who,  they  believe,  return  annuiilly  to 
*^^\v  kindred  and  friends  on  tho  first  afternoon  of  these 
^^*ties,  eveiy  oue  visiting  his  former  house  and  family, 
T^here  thoy  remain  till   the  second  night,  when  they  are 
~^  tie  sent  away  tigaiu.     By  way  of  welcoming  them  on 
/i^ir  arrival,  they  plant  stakes  of  bamboo  near  all  the 
^*^}ilba,  i;pon  which  they  hang  a  great  number  of  lantema, 
^'■th  lights,  and  those  ao  close  to  each  other,  that  the 
^hole  movintain  apijears  illutnitiated  :  these  lantema  are 
'-^pt  alight  till  nine  or  ten  o*clock  at  inght.      On  the 
^^cond  eveningj    wheu   the  spirits  of  the  defunct  are, 
^'^I'ding  to  their  tradition,  to  be  eent  away  again,  they 
™bricfflite  a  small  vessel  of  straw,  with  lights  and  lanterns 
^  it,  which  they  carry  at  midnight  in  procesuiout  with 
i^ocul  and  instrumental  music,  and  loud  cries,  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  it  is  launched  into  the  water,  and  left  to  the 
vindand  waves,  till  it  either  catches  fire  and  is  consumed 
or  is  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.     Both  of  these  illumi- 
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nations,  consisting  of  several  tTioHsaud   firea,  exhibit  to 
the  eye  an  uncommonly  grand  and  beautiful  spectacle,* 

" The  feast  of  MatstiH,'  continues  Thunberg,  " is  «le- 
bi-ated  upon  aome  certain  festival-day,  and  in  houourof 
some  particular  god-  Thus,  for  in&taiice,  in  the  town  of 
Nagasaki,  where  1  was  present  at  one  of  these  festivalSfit 
ig  celebrated  in  memory  of  Suwa^  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
town.  It  i«  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  of  tht)  niulli 
iDonthj  which  is  the  day  of  the  idol's  nativity,  with  gam^i, 
public  dances,  and  dramatic  repreaeutationa.  The  festival 
comTnences  on  the  aevpi^th  day,  when  the  temples  are  frft- 
qnented,  sermons  preached,  prayei"a  offered  up,  and  publii' 
spectacles  exhibited  ;  but  the  nintli  day  excels  jiU  ifl 
pomp  and  expensive  mHgnificence,  which  they  vary  epeij 
time  in  EHch  a  manner,  that  the  entertainments  of  tbe 
present  year  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  List ; 
neither  are  the  same  arrangements  made.  The  expefisss 
are  defi'ayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  sncb  mM' 
ner  that  certain  streets  exhibit  and  pay  the  expense  of  dcp- 
tain  pieces  and  parts  of  the  entertainment.  A  eapadous 
house,  resembling  a  large  booth,  raised  qpon  posts,  iiutl 
provided  with  a  roof  and  benches,  was  erected  ou  one 
Bide,  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators.  These  con- 
sisted not  only  of  the  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics,  but 
likewise  of  foreigners  ;  and  a  guard  was  placed  to  keep  oft 
the  crowd.  First  of  idl  appeared  the  priesta,  carryiiig  tb*^ 
image  of  the  idol  /Sitit'a;  and  took  their  places,  liabited  in 
black  and  white.  A  company  of  ten  or  twelve  persons 
played  U[)on  inatrumcuts  of  music,  and  aang  the  exploits  of 
their  gods  and  heroes  ;  in  the  meantime  that  a  party  of 
virgins  dancing  displayed  the  most  enchantiBg  elegaacfi 
in  their  gestures  and  deportment.  The  music  cousiated 
of  a  mere  rattling  noise,  which  might,  perhaps,  sound 
more  grateful  in  the  idol's  than  in  human  ears.  A  large 
parasol  waa  next  introduced,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  street,  and  emblazoned  with  itsa  voat-of-arms,  followed 
by  a  band  of  mu»io)aji&,  in  masks,  with  drums,  flutes, 
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eUe,  and  vooal  muBic.  Ttese  were  succeeded  by  the 
■vice  itself^i  which  was  different  for  every  street ;  then 
illowed  a  band  of  actors  j  and,  liistly,  the  inhabitants  of 
le  street,  in  solemn  procession,  with  an  innumerable  and 
ironuscuous  crowd  at  their  heels.  This  progreasive  mflrch 
teted  nearly  a  whole  hour,  after  which  they  marched. 
»W!k  again  in  the  same  ordor,  and  a  second  iiroccsaion 
tacifieeded  in  its  place  :  this  was  followed  by  a  third  ;  and 
>o  on,  during  the  whole  forenoon.  The  inhabitants  of 
Oct  street  vied  with  each  other  in  magnificence  and  iu- 
T«t)tion,  with  respect  to  the  celebmtion  of  thia  festival, 
HiiJ  in  d  is  playing,  for  the  most  part,  Buch  things  as  were 
fltatacteristic  of  the  variniis  produce  of  the  m.inea,  moun- 
**bifi,  forests,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  the  like,  of 
wB  province  from  which  the  street  derived  its  name,  and 
•ience  it  had  its  inhabitauta." 

K.ampfer  enumerates  three  other  gr^t  annual  feativflls. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give>  at  fuill  length,  his  account 
of  one  of  them,  because  it  contains,  in  addition  to  some 
^^ty  agreeable  pictures  of  festive  life,  a  wUd  Jafjanese 
'otnauce  or  legend.  The  passage  may,  therefore,  be  t&ken 
*8  at  specimen  of  old  native  literature  as  well  as  an  illua- 
'^iitbE  of  manners  and  customs  : — 

"The  second  s^kf,  or  great  yearly  festival,  is  called 
"^tio^s  Sanmis,  because  of  its  being  celebriited  on  the 
'*'^d  day  of  the  third  raontL  On  this,  also,  after  the 
*'*OaI  coraplimeuta  and  visits,  which  friends  and  relations 
^y  one  to  another,  and  inferiors  to  their  superiors,  every 
■o^e  diverts  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  The 
***oii  of  the  year — the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the 
^''ftes,  chiefly  plura,  cherry,  and  apricot  trees,  which  are 
•ten  in  full  blossom,  and  loaded  with  numberloHS  white 
^i  incsxrtiate  fiowera,  single  and  double,  and  no  less  re- 
"JiarkabJe  for  their  largeness  and  plenty,  than  for  their 
^galar  beauty,  invito  everybody  to  take  the  divei-aion. 
•f  the  country,  and  to  behold  nature  in  her  new  and  in- 
Iniitable  dreas.  But  this  same  festival  is,  besides,  a  day 
|f  pleasure  and  diversion  for  young  girls,  for  whose  sake 
k  great  entei-tainraent  is  eommoufy  prepared  by  their 
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pareiita,  whereto  they  itivite  their  nearest  relatioBB  i 
friends.  A  large  and  spacious  apartment  ia  curioa 
adorned  with  jjuppets  to  a  cousidcrable  value,  which  i 
to  repreiaeiit  the  court  of  the  Mikado,  or  eccle 
hfiareditary  Emperor,  with  the  person  of  J^itiakuge,  A 
l^hlej  with  Japanese  victuaLi,  is  placed  before  eachpupjwti 
and  among  other  thiags  cakes  made  of  rice  and  the  leaves 
of  young  imigwort.  These  yictualss  and  a  dish  of  saki 
the  guests  are  preseated  with  by  the  girls,  for  wbuse 
diversion  the  enterfcaiuraent  is  intend eii  ;  or  il'  thtf  I* 
too  young,  hy  their  parents. 

"  The  following  story  gave  birth  to  this  cuatom  :--A 
rich  man,  who  lived  near  RinBuga-ca.,  which,  is  as  luudi 
as  to  say  the  Bird  River,  had  a  tiaugliter  called  Bundjf, 
who  was  married  to  one  H^/mmias  Dai  Miosin.  Not 
having  any  ehildren  by  her  husband  for  maiay  yeai^,  ate 
very  earnt'stly  addressed  herself  in  her  prayers  to  the 
Kamis  or  gods  of  the  countiy,  and  thia  with  30  much 
success,  that  aoou  after  she  fouud  lierself  big,  ami  va'^ 
brought  to  bed  with  five  hundred  eggs.  The  poi>r  womaDf 
extremely  Burpriaed  at  this  extraordinary  accident,  uid 
full  of  fear  that  the  eggs,  if  hatched,  would  produce 
monstrouH  auiiuala,  packed  them  all  up  in  a  box,  an^* 
threw  theia  into  the  river  Riusagava,  with  this  precaution, 
however,  that  she  wrote  the  veuriljhitj&roo  U2>on  the  Ik* 
Some  time  after,  an  old  fisherman,  who  lived  a  good  w/ 
down  the  river,  found  thia  box  floating,  took  it  Up,  >^ 
having  found  it  full  of  eggs,  lie  carried  them  home  ^ 
present  them  to  his  wife,  who  waa  of  opinion  that  tlier*i 
could  not  be  anything  extraordinary  iu  them,  and  th*t 
certainly  they  had  been  thrown  into  the  watei'  for  3oP^ 
good  reason  j  and  therefore  ahe  advised  him  to  carry  ttic"* 
back  where  he  found  them.  But  the  old  man  repU<*  ■ 
'  We  are  both  old,  my  dear,  and  just  on  the  briuk  of  ^ 
grave;  it  will  be  a  matter  of  very  little  con&ctjuenwt** 
us,  whatever  comes  out  of  the  egga,  and  therefore  I  h»v« 
a  mind  to  hatch  them,  and  aee  what  they  will  piodiico.' 
Accordingly,  he  hatched  them  in  an  ovon,  in  hot  sand) 
and  between  cushiona,  as  the  way  in  in  the  Indies,  aud 
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Bving  afterwards  opened  them,  they  fotind  in  every  one 
k  cLild.  To  keep  siich  a  number  of  children  proved  a 
feiy  heavy  lnurden  for  this  old  couple.  However,  they 
hade  a  shift,  and  bred  them  up  with  tnugwortdeaves 
liiioed,  and  boiled  rice.  But  in  time  they  grew  so  big, 
itat  the  old  maa  and  hia  wife  could  not  maintain  thetn 
toj  longer,  so  that  they  were  necessitated  to  shift  for 
Kwmselves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  took  to  rohbing  on 
m  highway.  Among  other  projects,  it  wita  proposed  t-o 
«tm  to  go  up  the  river  to  the  houae  of  a.  ricli  man,  who 
^aa  very  famous  for  hie  great  wealth  in  that  part  of  the 
tnintr^.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  house  proved 
^  be  that  of  their  mother. 

"  Upon  application  made  at  the  door,  one  of  the  servants 
'sktd  what  their  names  were,  to  which  they  answered, 
M  they  had  no  names,  that  they  were  a  brood  of  five 
inndred  eggs,  that  mere  want  and  necessity  had  obliged 
Ifieta  to  call,  and  that  they  would  go  about  their  business, 
f  they  would  be  so  charitable  as  to  give  them  some 
hetuals.  The  servant  having  taken  the  message  in  to 
"•8  larly,  she  sent  him  back  to  inquire  whether  there  had 
l*t  beflii  sometliing  ^rrit  upon  the  box  in  which  the  eggs 
^  been  found,  and  havijig  answered  that  the  wort! 
'I^joroo  was  found  writ  upon  it,  she  could  then  no  longer 
wubt  but  that  tliey  were  all  her  childi*en,  and,  accordingly, 
ickno^l edged  and  received  them  as  such,  and  made  a 
Nat  entertainiaenti  whereat  every  one  of  the  guesta 
***  presented  with  a  dish  of  sokana,  with  cakes  of  mug- 
^"rt  and  rice,  and  a  branch  of  the  apricot-tree.  This  is 
Jie  reaaon  they  give,  why,  on  thie  fc&tival,  hrancbes  of 
we  apricot-tree  are  laid  over  the  kettle,  and  cakes  made 
'  iQUgwort  and  rice,  which  th^j  c^Ujutsumotzi,  t\mti% 
^Hgw&rt  ctikfiSf  and  prepared  after  the  following  nianner  : 
■^The  mugwort-leaves  are  soaked  in  water  over  night, 
hen  pressed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  afterwards 
tixed  with  rice,  which  hath  been  boiled  ivi  water,  then 
jain  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  boiled  ric«  and 
fsvJci,  or  red  heana,  coai'sely  powdered,  and  so  baked 
ito  cakea.     The  mother  of  these  children  was  after warda 
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trail  slated  among  the  goddesses  of  the  country,  hy* 
name  of  Beuaaitree.  They  believe  that  she  ia  waJm 
upati,  in  the  happy  regiona  of  the  gods,  by  her  tfpp 
hundred  aons,  and  they  worahip  her  as  the  goddess  of 
nches," 

At  oae  of  the  five  great  annual  festivals,  in  the  wM 
of  good  eating  and  drinking,  the  echool-boTS  erect  pi* 
or  posts  of  bamboo,  a.nd  tie  to  them  Teraes  of  their  ow* 
making.     At  another — **  Joy,  mirth,  and  hospitality  Btf* 
tniiversal.     Not  even  strangcrsi  are  Buffered  to  pass  by 
vrithont  being  invited  to  make  merry  with  the  compacy- 
In  short,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Baccliaoala  of  ibe 
Komans  had  been  brought  over  into  Japan  and  (^tablishea 
there.     All  sorts  of  diversions  and  public  sbo'W's,  dancing* 
plays,  processiona    and  the  like,  po  gi'eatly  divert  att^ 
amuse  the  people,  that  many  ohoofle  i-ather  to  lose  theiJ 
dinners,  than  to  give  over  saimtering  and  staring  aWa"^ 
the  streets  till  late  at  night." 

In  addition  to  these  five  great  yearly  festivab,  ihsr* 
are  many  moi'e  holidays  observed  at  different  seaaottS  C» 
the  year.  Honest  old  Kampfer  found  them  so  nnmeronS 
that  "  it  would  he  almost  endless  to  mention  them  alL" 

In  a  morning  call,  pipes  and  tea  are  as  iuvambl^ 
brought  in  at  Jeddo,  sus  pipes  and  coffee  at  Constantinople 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  call,  sweetmeats  or  otli^' 
dainties,  to  be  eaten  with  chopaticka,  are  served  up  on  * 
sheet  of  paper,  sometimes  purely  white,  and  aometim^ 
ornamented  Ttith  tinsel  or  bright  colours.  Pocketing  ** 
not  a  vulgarism,  but  a  duty  atrLctly  imposed  by  etiquette 
If  the  visitoi'  cannot  eat  all  the  dainties,  he  must  lol« 
up  the  remainder  in  the  aheet  of  paper,  and  deposit  the:*' 
in  his  wide  sleeve,  which  serves  as  a  pocket.  At  graD** 
dinnera,  each  guest  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a  st^rVftQ*' 
or  two,  to  carry  off,  in  baskets,  the  remnants  of  the 
banquet.  At  these  social  meetings,  the  ladies  smxilf^H 
well  as  the  gentlemen,  1^| 

A  Japanese  feast  usually  consists  of  seven  or  eigitt 
courses.  During  the  several  removes,  the  master  of  the 
hotisQ  walks  rouud  and  drinks  a  cup  of  aaki  with  each 
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^^t.  This  is  tlieir  way  of  hotnoWiug,  oi-  •'  taking 
fiiia."  The  viands  consist  of  game,  venison,  poultry, 
lah,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetaHesj  sea  weeds  not  excepted. 
chh  is,  however,  the  piSee  de  v^riaianee,  the  standing 
^ish,  the  roast  beef  of  the  Japanese.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  they  eat  of  all  soi-ts,  not  ex- 
clvidLdg  tbe  whale,  nor  even  the  shark.  Eacli  gucft  ia 
eervisd  with  a  portion  of  every  dish  in  a  small,  light 
koquei'ed  bowl.  Anothei*  howl  of  the  same  description 
^  pWed  at  his  side,  and  kept  constantly  replenished  with 
noEi  As  whets,  servants  of  both  sexes,  fi-oin  time  to 
tunfij  hand  round  soy,  other  sauces,  pickled  or  salted 
ffflger,  and  small,  nicely-cut  morsels  of  salted  fish,  which 
**  aU  eaten  with  the  Chineise  chopBticks.  It  in  expected 
*li4t  the  gue«ta  should  compliment  the  giver  of  the  feast 
^  tlie  beauty  of  his  lacquered  ware,  on  the  spleudoiu-  of 
his  bowls,  and  on  the  riehnesa  and  beauty  of  hui  domestic 
'''eusila,  and  fomiahing  in  general. 

^oae  hut  personages  of  high  hereditary  rank  dare  pre- 
'^t  to  give  a  feast  of  the  fij'at  order.  A  wealthy  iner- 
^*'*Ht  must  on  no  account    entertain  his  friends  like  a 


l«fd 


or  prince.     It  is,  however,  believed,  that  when  a 


'yealthy  trader  can  conciliate  all  the  spies  that  are  watch- 
^'8  OTer  him,  by  making  them  partakers  of  the  banquet, 
•'^   Sometimes   ventures    to    give,    quietly,   as   grand   a 

^fead  "  as  any  of  his  hettera.* 

« appears  that  the  feasts  are  generally  enlivened  by 
J^usic,  and  followed  by  muBio  and  dancing,  and  copious 
*iuations  of  saki  and  tea.  Occasionally  some  new  little 
V'^J  or  interlude^  analogous  to  the  occasion,  is  introduced 
^tl  performed  by  amateur  actors.  According  to  honest 
^ptain  Cock,  all  the  Japanese  in  his  time  were  much 


*  Titsiiigb,  Kampfer,  Golowmn,  Atlas  Japt/it,     It  Appears   tbat 

itsUTB,  who  waa  an  engraver  as  well  afl  a  bookseller,  really  corapiJed 

i  Us t  work  and  that  the  person  designated  on  ibe  title-page  aa  A  mold 

itanuB,  merely  put  m  tbe  learning,  fumiahiDg  the  cliiSBical  allu- 

aSf   Latin  quotationa,  and  the  like.     The  eni^avitigs,  whicL  are 

'trurioua,  and  very  full  of  cbaracter,  appear  <ill  to  have  iiroceeiled 

the  industiioua  faiuidj)  of  the  engraver-bookseller  Meurs. 
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addicted  to  the  good  old  hospitable 
"  house-warmLags,"  and  considered  thd 
be  proapeiouH  or  stand  long  on  its  foi 
not,  on  its  beiug  finished,  opened  witjj 
jovial  carouse,  But  it  was  the  cuatj 
occiisioDj  for  all  the  neighbours  of  tliefl 
houae  to  send  him  liberal  presei 
dtinkables.* 

TobaccD,  that  herb  bo  pleasant,  w] 
indiapeuaably  necessary  to  bo  many 
mighty  favourite  with  the  Japnneae, 
the  ParttigueBe,  it  is  almost  the  only 
tained  of  that  detested  nation,     Thef_ 
it  in  their  language,  but  call  it  tobacod 
aa  fine  aa  the  hair  of  the  head,  in  small 
a  atem  about  a  foot  long.     The  bowl  d 
than  a  thimbleful,  and   they  thus  fd 
without  spoiling  the  tobacco  by  the  b 
at  the  bottora.  of  large  bowls — what  tli 
trouble  by  constant  fiUingj  they  gain  1 
smoke,  men  and  women,  high  and  low, 
palace  of  Jeddo  to  the  liurable  cot  of  i 
literally  amoke  and  drink  tea  all  day  I 

All  clasEtes  of  them  make  a  very  i 
bath,  and  are  acnipulous  as  to  partial  j 
fixed  periods  of  the  day.  This  aloi] 
cleanliness.  The  Turks  bathe,  or  ratll 
as  often  as  tlie  Japanese  *  but  the ' 
unchanging  clothes  over  a  clean  akin, 
a  house  encumbered  with  filth,  and  an? 
jitias,  and  other  intolerablo  yerinin ; 

*  Jmimil  ami  Nnfts,  tts  given  by  Mr.  Rum 
Enipire  of  Japan,  In  Cock' a  time  no  Englial 
ever  allowed  to  leave  pi>i*t  for  !&itarla,  or, 
repeiying  presenta,  and  hcildiug  a  gooil  drink 
went  off  to  the  ship,  carrjing  with  them  ' 
wined,  lind  of  native  potables.,  ta  drink  Bticc^ 
JHpanA'«e>.  like  our  I^rij^lisl]  tto^  of  the  old  al 
**  ymttiag  dry." 

f  Ticdemouij,  Tlmnbei^,  I 


tontrives  usually  to  put  clean  clothes  oYcr  his  clean  skin, 
and  to  be  ni^at  and  tidy  at  home.  Kiimpfer  observes  ; — 
"They  are,  indeed,  very  nice  in  keeping  themselves,  their 
clothes,  and  houaea  clean  and  neat."  To  every  house  of 
fwy  pretenajou  to  respectahility  there  is  attached  an 
apftrtinent  called  a  "  Fro"  wliich  is  fitted  up  with  vapour- 
bathsj  and  with  warm  and  cold  hatha.  One  or  th(?!  other 
jrf these  the  Japanese  tiae  every  morning  and  every  even- 
'^%,  The  loose  nature  of  their  castutne  renders  the 
"perations  of  undressing  and  dressing  very  quick  and  easy, 
Unfesten  the  gii'dle  that  encircle.s  the  waiart,  and  the  whole 
of  the  simple  habiliments  drop  at  once  to  the  ground,  as 
"efore  stated.  It  is  mainly  to  this  practice  of  constant 
hathing  that  our  learned  German  doctor  attributes  the 
S^tietally  robust  health  and  longevity  of  the  people  in  this 
empire. 

Both  huutiug  aud  hawking  are  frequently  mentioned 
"7  the  early  travellers ,  as  conanaon  pastimes  of  "the 
nobility  and  gentry."  Hawks  of  a  wondei-fully  fine  breed, 
^d  of  admii-able  training,  are  also  mentioned  ;  but,  as  I 
'^'^e  previously  stated,  it  aeema  that  these  sports  are  not 
noiF  very  common,  aud  that  the  Japanese  gentlemen 
"ave  (^nite  loat  their  taste  for  equitation,  although,  when 
^^li,  they  always  keep  a  numerous,  if  not  a  good  stud  in  the 
''^hle,  and  are  very  rigorous  with  the  grooms  who  neglect 
^^  feeding  and  proper  cleaning  of  their  horses.  Some  of 
these  atables  are  said  to  be  as  fieat  as  a  drawing-room. 

''Of  muflic  the  Japanese  are  passionately  fond,  and 
'Oeir  traditions  give  the  art  a  divine  origin.  According 
^  thia  account,  the  Svm  Oodde&s,  once  upon  a  time,  in 
^ntment  of  the  ■vuolence  of  an  ill-disposed  brother. 
*^tired  into  a  cave,  leaving  the  universe  in  anarchy  and 
^rkness.  Music  was  devised  by  the  gods  to  lure  her 
forth.  Bvit,  though  the  existence  of  daylight  ia  evidence 
that  the  invention  succeeded,  .Jaj>aiie3e  music,  as  described 
to  08,  corresponds  but  ill  with  the  high  purpose  of  ita 
birth.  It  has,  indeed,  produced  many  iustrnments^ 
fatringed,  wind,  aud  of  the  drum  and  cymbal  kind — of 
which  the  favourite  is  the  syajnsie,  or  guitar,  with  three 
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striugjs,  two  in  the  octave,  tbe  middlfi  giving  the  fif^ 
touched,  with  a  flat  piece  of  hdra,  held  between  the  thaxM 
and  third  finger.  But  with  all  tbia  variety  of  instr«meii< 
(twenty-one  in  number),  the  Japanese  have  no  idea  * 
harmony  j  and  when  several  are  played  togtither,  they  aJ^ 
played  in  imisoii.     Nor  are  they  much  greater  proficient/ 


in  melody;  their aira,  we  tire  told,  boasting  neither  * woo'^ 
notes  wild/  nor  any  portion  of  science.  Yet  to  thh  mm^ 
they  will  listen  delightedly  for  hours;  and  the  girl  most 
be  low-born  and  low-bred  indeed,*  who  cannot  accompitfi]^ 
her  own  sieging  upon  the  ni/anisie.  And  this  singing  ii 
often  extemporary,  on  it  appears  that  there  scai'cely  ever  is 
a  party  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  which  some  one  of  the 

*  Meyluii 
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'^^ues  present  ia  not  capable  of  improvising  a  song,  should 
"PPoTtuDity  offer 

**  Tlip  (laociug  is  of  the  Oi-i^otal  style,  and  depending 

^POB  the  arms  and  body  leather  thao  the  feot,  which  remain 

nearly  iinmdvable  aud  concealed,  aa  usnal,  beneath  the 

'^l»eg.     It  is,  in  fact,  pantomimic  in  character,  and  gene- 

^lly  designed  to  represent  some  scene  of  passion,  of  ab- 

*^i'dity,  or  of  every-da_7  life.     These  domestio  baUets  are 

■P^tfomted  by  the  ladiea,  the  men  gazing  in  rapturous 

*y-nQinitioQ ;    although   the   utmost   praise    their  Dutch 

J*sitors  can  befituw  upon  the  exhibitiou  is,  that  it  is  per- 

'^tly  fi'eej  aa  migbt  be  anticipated  from  the  character  of 

'*^e  dancere,  from  the  indecent  and  licentious  cbamcter  of 

'liose  of  tlie  Oriental  daucing-girb.     The  country  doea 

'^^t  appear,  however,  to    be  destitute  of  this   cl^a  of 

?©arformers. 

"Cainis  and  dice  are  prohibited;  and  although  the  law 
aaid  to  be  secretly  transgressed  in  garaing-houses,  at 
^loe  the  Japanese  respect  it,  and  rcsoi't  to  other  kinds 
games.  Chess  and  dmughts  are  great  favouritea." 
The  Japaue^  game  of  Slio-ho-y^,  analogous  to  oiir  game 
chess,  is  phiyed  by  two  persona,  with  forty  pieces^ — 
enty  on  each  side^ — and  upon  a  chequer  board  of  eighty- 
e  squares— nine  upon  each  side.  The  board  is  of  one 
*Mfonn  colour ;  the  pieces  also  are  of  one  colour,  aa  they 
fc^used  at  pleasure  by  either  party,  as  his  own,  after 
feing  captured  from  the  adversary.  They  are  of  various 
'Zes,  long  and  wedge-shaped,  and  sharpened  from  aide  to 
ide  in  front ;  and  the  natne  of  each  piece  is  inscrihed 
LpoE  it,  both  the  original  and  the  one  asanmed,  upon  being 
'^versed  or  turned  over.  Each  player  knows  hia  men,  or 
E>4«06ti,  by  their  pointed  and  thin  end  being  always  forward 
^t  directed  from  him.  Tliey  are  laid  flat  upon  the  board, 
front  forward,  and  thu3  their  names  are  plainly  visible. 
They  capture,  as  in  chesa,  by  occupying  the  places  of  the 
taptured  pieces.  The  "  King,"  Oko'skio,  being  the  chief 
|iiece,  cannot  remain  in  check,  and  when  checkmated,  the 
;atne  h  lost* 

*  t/niud  Staia  Ejcpedkim,  Tome«'a  Ahridgment,  p.  413. 
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"  There  is  also  a  &vourite  game  resembling  the  lii 
ttioro.     Upon  oocaaions  of  their   gamea   of  forfeiti 
trammels  of  ceremony  are  completely  bTOken, 
moat   f'xtmvagant  merriment    preTails,   ofteii  eudij 
r^ulta  Tery  coDtrary  to  our  Engliah  notions  of  thet 
ranc©  of  tropical  and  Oriental  climates.     SaM  isdr 
a  penalty  or  voluntarily,  to  intoxication  by  the  me 
then  sober  themeelves  with  tefi,  and  again  inebriaUi  I 
•elTes  with  sftK,  until,  after  several  repetitions  of  til 
prooeasefi,  they  are  carried  away  insensible. 

"  In  aummor,  their  joyous  meetings  usually 
form  of  rustic,  and  especially  water  parties,  for 
preaaly  for  the  enjoyment  of  fine  sceneiy,     Laxg 
paniea  will  spend  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  parti 
night,  upon  the  lakes,  rivers,  or  innumerable  bays  I 
ae&j,  in  their  highly  ornamented  boatn,  with  mi; 
banquets.     During  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  lie  ni<»' 
in  some  shady  nook,  protected  from  the  sun's  raj 
open  to  the  sea-breeze,  whence  they  command  a ; 
view.    In  the  evening  the  waters  are  all  alive  with  fflB 
and  Dluminated  with  the  moving  light  fi'om  the  colottiwj 
paper  lanterns  of  the  several  boata. 

"  In  order  to  divert  the  company,  should  conver 
flaji;,  and  their  own  music  pall  on  the  ear,  profe 
miiaicians,  jugglei-a,    poature-makera,  and   the 
hired  for  the  day.     To  these  are  added  a  variety  of 
story-telling  genua,  very  difl'erent  in  character  from 
species  ordinaiily  found  in  the  East.     These  pei-aonsi 
it  their  especial  business  to  learn,  not  romanoaa,  bttt ' 
the  gossip  of  a  neighbourhood^  which  they  retail  fo* 
entertainment  of  their  employers.     Some  of  these 
in  scandal  are  frequently  hired  to  relieve  the  tedium  erf ' 
sick-room;  hut  those  engaged  to  divert  a  party  of  pie 
have  a  second  and  somewhat  startling  duty — it  iatos 
an  example  of  politeness  and  high  breeding,  to  iinprfl^ 
the  tone  of  the  society  that  requires  their  services,  Tli* 
several  and  not  very  homogeneous  functions  they  are 
to  combine  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     We 
assured  that,  although  iu  their  capacity  of  eimusera  iht 
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in  exti^vftgant  buffoonery,  rudeneas,  and  impii' 
thej  remain  perfectly  self-poBseflsed,  and  at  the 
iper  moment  resuming  tlieir  poliaiied  demeanour,  recftl 
whole  company  to  order  and  good  breeding."* 
"restlers  appear  to  be  rauch  in  vogue  in  Japan.  The 
of  the  Aniericau  Expedition  had  a  sight  of  these 
its — ^'monstrous  fellowa  who  came  tramping  down 
beach,  like  ho  many  huge  elephantB.  They  were  pro- 
lOUal  wrestlerSj  and  formed  pai't  of  the  retinue  of  the 
iftneae  princes,  who  keep  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
t,  and  for  public  entertainment.  They  were  twenty- 
«  in  all,  and  were  men  enormously  tall  in  stature,  and 
ense  in  weight  of  fiash.  Their  scant  costume — which 
merely  a  coloured  cloth  about  the  loing,  adorned  with 

^ges,  and  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  beaiinga  of  the 

riiice  to  whose  service  each  belonged — -revealed  their 
Rantic  proportions,  in  all  the  bloated  fulneaa  of  fat  and 
feadth  of  muscle.  Their  proprietoj-s,  the  princea, 
ptued  proud  of  them,  and  were  careful  to  show 
j«ir  points  to  the  greatest  advantage  before  the  asto- 
lahed  spectators.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  huge  mon- 
fera  were  the  most  famous  wrestlers  in  Japan,  and 
Mdced  as  the  champion  Tom  Criba  and  Hyers  of  the 
pid.  Koyanagi,  the  reputeil  bully  of  the  capital,  was 
P*  of  these,  and  paraded  himself  with  the  consciousi 
No  of  superior  immensity  and  afrcDgth,  He  waa 
P'*^ht  especially  to  the  Commodorej  that  he  might 
Pttliiie  his  massive  form.  The  Commiasionera  inaigted 
^t  the  monstrous  fellow  should  be  minutely  inapected, 
Jt  the  hardness  of  his  well-rounded  muscles  should  be 
^>  and  that  the  fatness  of  his  cushioned  frame  should 
^*^ted  by  the  touch.  The  Commodore  attempted  to 
^^  hia  arm,  which  be  found  as  solid  as  it  was  huge, 
*  then  passed  hifi  hand  over  the  enormous  neck,  which 
K  in  folds  of  massive  flesh,  like  the  dew-lap  of  a  prize 
►  As  some  surpiise  was  naturally  expressed  at  this 
[H.droua  exhibition  of  animal  development,  the  monster 
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liimaelf    gave     a     grunt,    expressive    of    his 


vanity. 


They 


all 


flesL,  that  they  apj 


to  ha,ve  lost  their  dlatmctiTe  feattir^^  attd  seemed  * 

twenty-fi%'e  masses  of  fat.  Their  eyes  were  barely  im 
through  a  long  perspective  of  socket,  the  promiD^I 
their  Boses  was  lost  in  the  pnffineas  of  their  hl<H 
cheeks,  and  their  heads  were  almost  directly  aet  u; 
their  bodies,  with  only  folds  of  flesh  where  the  ne 
chin  are  usually  found.  Their  great  size,  howeve 
more  owing  to  the  development  of  muscle  than 
mere  deixisition  of  fat;  for,  although  they  were  evi^ 
well  fed,  they  were  not  the  leas  well  exercised,  and 
hie  of  great  feats  of  sti-ength.  As  a  prelim  inaty  • 
bition  of  the  power  of  these  men,  the  princes  set 
removing  the  sacks  of  rice  to  a  conveiiient  place  ofl* 
shore  for  sliipping,  AH  the  sacks  weighed  on©  huni 
and  twenty-five  pounda  a-piece,  and  there  were  only  t 
of  the  wi-estlers  who  did  not  each  carry  two  sacks  a' 
time.  They  bore  the  saeks  on  the  right  shoulder,  liffc 
the  first  from  the  gronnd  tjiemaelvesj  and  adjuafcing 
but  obtaining  aid  for  the  raifiing  of  the  second.  One  n 
carried  a  sack  fiu^pended  by  bis  teeth,  and  another,  tiik 
one  in  his  arms,  kept  turning  repeated  somer3aii|fl 
he  held  it, and  apjmreutly  with  as  much  ease  as  if  his  tfl 
fleHh  bod  been  only 'so  much  gu.<33amer,aud  his  laidafeatJ 
"  After  thia  preliminaty  display,  the  Commissiot 
proposed  that  the  Commodore  and  his  party  should  re 
to  Treaty  House,  where  they  would  have  an  opportni 
of  tjeeing  the  wrestlers  exhibit  their  professional  fe 
The  wrestlera  themselves  were  most  cai'efully  provi 
for,  having  constantly  about  them  a  number  of  attenda 
who  were  always  at  hand  to  supply  them  with  fi 
which  they  often  required,  and  to  assist  them  in  dresj 
and  undrea.'sing,  AVhiL«^t  at  rest,  they  were  ordina 
clothed  in  richly-adoraed  robes  of  the  usual  Japai 
fjiahion  ;  but  when  exercising,  they  were,  stripped  nal 
with  the  exception  of  the  cloth  about  the  loins, 
the  performance  with  the  aacki 
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Spread   upoD   the   huge  fraioes   of  tie  wrestlers  tbeir 
rich  gxnosata,  and  led  them  up  to  the  Treaty  House. 

"^  Ji  circular  space  of  some  twelre  feet  duuueter  had 
been  inctoaed  wiUun  a  ring,  and  the  ground  c»r<^ully 
bnokcb  up  And  Kdioothcd  in  front  of  the  hutlJing  ;  while 
in  the  portico,  divan b  covered  with  red  cloth  were 
Invkxiged  for  the  Japanese  Commissioners,  the  Oonimo- 
dtJTie,  hia  officers,  and  their  various  attendants.  The 
hiiii.<];s  of  the  ship  were  also  present,  and  enlivened  the 
int^T^als  daring  the  performance  H-ith  oocssioiial  stirring 
tm*.^^  As  Boon  as  the  specdtatoTS  had  taken  tbeir  seats, 
the  naked,  wrestle ru  were  bronght  out  into  the  ring,  and 
thf?  'W'hole  number  being  divided  into  two  opposing  parties, 
*'''^^'^jj«d  heavily  backwai'd  and  forward,  looked  defiance 
»t  eiich  other,  but  not  engaging  in  any  contest,  as  their 
object  was  merely  to  juai-ade  their  points,  to  give  the 
"*"**Jders^  as  it  were,  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate 
^f  tKt'tr  comparative  p« iwers,  aud  to  make  up  their  bettiDg- 
pooicg.  They  Boon  retirtid  Vjehind  some  screens  plac^ 
™''  the  purpose,  where  all,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
^^'"^  a^in  clothed  in  full  dress,  and  took  their  poeition 
****  Seats  in  front  of  the  spectators. 

The  two  who  had  been  reserved  out  of  the  band,  now, 

oti  ^Qe  signal  being  given  by  the  heralds,  presettted  them- 

i^  ^^®"     They  t»me  in,  one  after  the  other,  from  behind 

Ik^^^^cpeena,  and  walked  with  slow  and  deliberate  stei*8j  aa 

r^canj^  such  huge  animals,  into  the  centre  of  the  ring, 

TT*^*"^  they  ranged  themselves,  one  agaioat  the  other,  at  a 

<ii*t^Ujjg  Qf  ^  f^^  yards.     They  stood  for  awhile  eyeing 

,    ^  other  with  a  wary  look,  as  if  both  were  watching  a 

***Ce  to  catch  their  antagonist  off  his  guard.     As  the 

*P^^tator  looked  on  and  beheld  these  overfed  monaters, 

^11^^  animal  natures  had  lieen  so  carefiilly  and  sueces?s- 

?^^^   developed,  and  as  he  watched  them  glaring  with 

bfiatal  ferocity  at  each  other,  ready  to  exhibit  the  cruel 

tn^tin^^g  of  a  savage  nature,  it  was  easy  for  hini  to  lose 

^^^  s^etise  of  their  being  huraau  creatures,  and  to  persuade 

^*^&elf  that  he  was  beholding  a  couple  of  brute-beasts 

thiiratin"  for  one  another's  blood. 
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^^m               "  They  wei-e,  m  fact,  like  a  pair  of  fierce  bulls,  wliose^M 
^^m           nature  they  had  Dot  only  acquired,  but  even  tKeir  l<icl^H 
^^H           and  movements.     Aa  they  coutinued  to  eye  eacli  othel^^ 
^^B           they  stamped  the  ground  hesivily,  pawiog,  as  it  were, 
^^m            with  impfitieiice,  and   then   stooping  their  huge  ^odies>T 
^H            tbej  grasped  handfula  of  the  earth,  and  flung  it  with  *t* 
^^B           angry  ti>s&  over   their  bockR,  or  rubbed  it  impatienU^ 

ill 

\l  if' ,  '    U    ...V'^i^^sr 

■HBMMP'^^^^^^TSSVmBIIPB 

»,. -  '■  yyiisj^4!^m n *  -  ■                '  ^  f  v  "  v^** 

^^V          between  tlieir  massive   palms,  or  under  their  stalwinH 
^^m            shoulders.     They  now   crouched  down  low,  still  keeping* 
^^H            their  eyes  fitted  upon  one  another   and  watching  cad 
^^m            movement,  when,  in  a  moment,  they  had  both  sioiil' 
^H            taneoualy  heaved  their  massive  frames  in  opposing  hKf' 
^H            body  to  body,  with  a  shock  that  might  have  stunned  m 
^^M           ox.     The  equilibrium  of  their  monatrouB  persons  wW 
^^1            hardly  disturbed  by  the  eticotmter,  the  effect  of  vhvAi 
^^m            was  but  barely  visible  in  the  quiver  of  the  hanging  flent 
^H           of  their  bodies.     As  they  came  together,  they  had  fluo| 
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•fiir  brawny  arms  about  each  other,  and  were  noir 
itwmed  iu  a  dcspcrato  struggle ^  with  all  their  strength, 
>  throw  their  antagonist.  Their  great  muscle  rose  witli 
^  distinct  outline  of  the  iculptured  form  of  a  oolosaal 
efctilea,  their  bloated  faoea  swelled  np  with  gushes  of 
3  bloodj  which  seemed  almost  to  hnrat  through  the 
Ui,  Mid  their  huge  bodies  palpitated  with  savage  emo- 
to  as  the  struggle  coutinuied.  At  last,  one  of  the 
tsgouiata  fell  with  his  immense  weight  upon  the 
Dund,  and  being  declared  vanqiiiBbedj,  he  was  assisted 
his  feet  and  conducted  finom  the  ring, 
''The  scene  was  now  somewhat  varied  by  a  change 

the  kind  of  contest  between  the  two  succeeding 
estlers.  The  heralda,  aa  before,  summoned  the  an- 
fonists,  and  one  having  taken  his  iilace  in  the  ring,  he 
timed  an  attitude  of  defence,  with  one  leg  in  advance 

if  to  steady  himself,  and  his  hody,  with  hia  head 
^ered,  placed  in  position,  as  if  to  receive  an  attack- 
rtnedbtely  after,  in  rushed  the  other,  bellowing  loudly 
te  a  bull,  and,  making  at  once  for  the  man  in  the 
kg,  dashed,  with  bia  head  lowered  and  thrust  forward, 
ibat  his  opponent^  who  bore  the  shock  with  the 
sdinegis  of  a  rock,  although  the  blood  atreaused  down 
I  face  from  hia  bruised  forehead,  which  had  been  utmck 

the  encouujter.  This  manccuvre  wast  repeated  again 
S.  again,  one  acting  always  as  tlie  opposing  and  the 
ler  as  the  reaiating  force,  and  thus  kept  up  this  brutal 
tltest  until  their  foreheads  were  besmeared  with  blood, 
d  the  fleah  of  their  bretiista  rose  in  gi-eat  swollen 
Cnoara  from  the  repeated  blows.  This  disgusting  ex- 
^itiou  did  not  terminate  Ubtil  the  whole  twenty-five 
d  eacceraively,  in  pairs,  displayed  their  immense  powers 
d  savage  qualities." 

The  American   writer   adds   somewhat   comically   in 
tional  self-laudation  :—"  From  the  brutal  performance 

the  wrestlers,  the  Americans  turned  with  pride  to  the 
3uhition  to  which  the  Jai^Eitiese  Commisaionera  were  in 
sir  turn  invited,  of  those  triumphs  of  civilization,  the 
legi'aph  and  the  railroad."     And   he  assures  us  that 
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these  JapanesBj  who  had  enjoyed  this  human  buU-figb 
far  less  revolting  perhaps  thiin  any  buU-figLt,  homi 
Icnife  encounterj  ifcc,  ttimed  with  admiration  and  iateR9> 
interest  to  the  contemplation  of  these  "  triunapLs  0' 
civilization."  Most  assuredly  the  men  who  geoeraHj 
enjoy,  amongst  us,  such  brutal  displays,  have  no  tut* 
whatever  for  the  "  triumphs  of  civilization."  That  u  thi 
difference,  then,  between  the  Japanese  and  their  Winter* 
critica.* 

The  love,  obedience,  and  reverence  manifast«d  bj 
chiidre^n  towards  their  parents  are  stated  to  lie  ua 
houndeth  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  th«  coo 
fide  nee  placed  by  parents  in  their  children  is  eqnullj 
without  limit.  Pai-ents  frequently  select  their  elde 
Bons  to  be  arbitratora  in  their  diaputea  with  others,  an.* 
Eiihmit  implicitly  to  their  decisions. 

Next  to  the  vioen  before  allvided  to,  the  great  defect  c 
the  national  character,  though  coupled  with  a.  keenseoa 
of  the  point  of  honour,  appears  to  be  the  thirst  an 
madness  of  revenofG.  This  pasKion,  as  we  have  intimfltet 
also  furnishes  great  staple  materials  for  their  dramatisi 
and  other  writers ;  and  it  see  ma  to  be  illustrated  I 
numerous  popular  stories. 

Some  of  these  talea  throw  more  light  on  the  Japanes 
character  than  can  he  derived  ft'om  any  other  source. 

"Fakaki-fikoyemoii,  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  baviii 
obtained  permission  of  the  Sio^oun  to  wear  two  sabre 
and  to  have  a  pike  in  hia  coat  of  arms,  his  people  btxaun 
in  consequence  so  insolent  that  they  treated  ever 
with  the  utmost  haughtiness  and  disdain. 

"  On  the  twentieth  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  I 
teenth  year   Gen-rok   (1701),    they   were   carrying  b, 
daughter  in  a  sedan-ehair  to  the  temple,  to  receive 
name.      Heavy  rajns  had  rendered  the  road  very  mudd; 
Fokka-fouri-kouansBiraon,  that  ie,  the  governor  of  U 

*  In  the  Utiitcd  States  Ejrpeditim  will  be  found  a  wood-cut 
these  nionstroua  wrestlere,  who  muflt  be  n  peculiar  tace  ui  Ja]:»ii, 
the  jApaitesQ  have  Dot  discovered  &  method  for  promotiii 
growth  of  Tneti  as  well  aa  T^^tablea. 


™lage  of  Fokka-foui'i,  haatily  jias^mg  by  the  chair,  ]jad 
wie  misfarttme  to  aplaah  it.  Fikoyemon'a  |:ieo]>le  began 
to  abuse  him,  and,  regardless  of  Lis  excuses,  fell  upon 
md  beat  himj  and  then  ran  to  hi»  house  in  the  street 
tailed  Ouya-got^i-matche^  where  they  destroyed  all  the 
ftiraiture. 

''The  sei'vants  of  Kouftnseinion  took  a  boat,  and  lost 
10  time  in  carrying  to  hsm  intelligence  of  what  had 
lnj^ned.  After  deliberating  on  the  meiina  of  irevenging 
te  inault,  which  could  not  be  washed  away  hut  with 
MtHxj,  they  returned  to  Tfa^fasaki,  with  several  of  the 
iiihaMtants  of  Fokka-fouri,  assembled  to  the  ntimVier  of 
HM5Jfe  than  two  hundred  before  the  residence  of  Fikoye- 
laou,  and  as  aoon  a3  the  door  was  opened,  rushed  in  and 
attacked  the  master  and  his  people.  Fikoyemon  valiantly 
defeaded  himself;  but  his  foot  having  unfortunately 
«ip^d,  his  adversaries  fell  upon  him  and  cut  off  bis  head, 
Trtiich  they  carried  ui  triumph  to  Fokka-fouH,  as  a  trophy 
°r  their  vengeance.* 

"  It  was  conveyed  to  Nagasaki,  and  interred  with  the 
^y  near  the  temple  of  Fon-reij-si,  together  with  a 
""iiite  dog,  which  had  rushed  among  the  assailants  to 
'Safend  his  master,  and  been  killed  after  wounding  several 
«f  tbsqi. 

"Twu  of  Kouanseimon's  people  ripped  themselves  Tip 
^^  the  bridge,  near  the  residence  of  Fikoyemou,  (^ling 
"ttdly  upon  the  people  to  witness  the  coui-age  with  whiab 
*'ifi  inhabitants  of  Fokka-fonri  aulFer  death  in  order  to 
I'evBugQ  injuries." t 

"it.  Caron  relates  a  remarkable  instance,  which  oc- 
^^ed  within  his  own  knowledge.  It  appears  that  two 
|ugli  officei-a  of  the  court  met  on  the  palace-stairs  and 
Jostled  each  other.  One  was  an  iraecible  man,  aud  im- 
ffliedtately  demanded  satisfaction.  The  other,  of  a  placable 
disposition,  repreaented  that  the  circumstarnce  was  acoi- 

•  *' While  I  wftB  in  JapaUj  a  woman  was  still  Imng  at  Jfagaaaki, 
rbo  recollected  seeiDg  the  uitirderers  piies  by,  holding  by  the  Lair 
■  heAil  dripfiing  blood," — TiteLagh, 
|-  TitifLiigh,  ntioirationa  of  Japtiti, 
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dental,  and  tendered  an  ample  apologjr ;  represeniiog 
satisfaction  coiild  not  reasonably  be  deooauded.  Tf 
irascible  man,  however,  would  not  be  appeased,  and  fiudifii 
he  could  not  provoke  the  other  to  a  conflict,  auddeiiJ- 
drew  up  his  robes,  unsheathed  his  katana,  and  cut  hiais^^ 
in  the  prescribed  mode.  As  a  point  of  honour,  his  adve^ 
Bary  was  under  the  neoeasitj  of  following  the  exainitl^ 
and  the  irascible  man,  before  he  breathed  bialaat,  hadtl*' 
gratification  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  passion  dyiiig  ^2 
ills  side." 

"  Having  a  keen  sense  of  the  slightest  insult,  whl(?l 
cannot  be  wasted  away  but  with  blood,  they  are  the  mo*" 
diapoaed  to  treat  one  another  in  their  mutual  iiiterconr^ 
with  the  highes:  Tespect" 

The  JapaueJe  niuat  rank  among  the — 

"Souls  made  of  firg  sad  cMldren  of  the  sum, 
With  "whom  rev^ge  is  virtue." 

**  Forgiveneas  of  an  injury  Mr,  Meylan  asserts 
unknown,  or  only  to  be  etigmatized  as  a  weakness  or 
sin.  Of  their  courage  it  would  be  bard  to  speak,  tb 
article  not  having  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  for  tV 
centuries.  Mr.  Meylan  states  that  in  the  armies  of  tb 
infant  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  many  Japaace 
aoldiers,  who  did  excellent  service,  as  before  stated,  a» 
he  believes  them  to  be  far  braver  than  the  other  natifli: 
of  the  Ikst.  Suicide  is  frequent ;  and  the  duellist  ^ 
Europe,  however  desperate,  is  far  excelled,  in  our  jad^ 
ment,  by  the  Japanese,  who,  in  the  presence  of  applauding 
and  frequently  imitating  relations  and  friendflj  rips  his  ow^ 
abdomen  to  escape  dishonour, 

"^  This  was  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  Governor  0 
Nagasaki  in  1806,  when  an  English  frigate  found  M 
entrance  into  that  harbour,  detained  as  prisoners  thi 
Dutch  who  boarded  her,  and  demanded^ in  that  ignoran 
and  wanton  violation  of  the  religious  law  of  the  coimtrj 
which  we  regret  to  say  so  often  marks  the  conduct  c 
British  adventurers — fresh  beef  as  their  ransom.     Th 


'•eef  WAS  sMp[)lied,  but  tlie  govemoi*,  a^  soon  as  tlje  Dutch 
''Wilder  his  protectidn  were  releasetl,  uuticipated  disgrace 
ftod  ruin  by  the  suicidal  proceajj  nhove  mentioned,  nnd, 
^  We  have  heard,  others  of  hiw  liouse  swelled  the  wacritJce. 
^ft  caimot  too  i^eriously  inculcate  upon  our  countryuieu 
pe  folly  and  injuBtice  of  wliieh  they  are  too  often  guilty, 
itt  endeavouring  to  stibject  the  iiatioiia  they  happen  to 
^^t  to  their  own  very  peculiar  habits  and  pnictice,  Mr. 
^sylan  concludes  that  in  tlie  case  referred  to  the  governor 
Menied  himself  too  weat  to  attack  the  vessel.  It  is 
cert^jj  that  he  was  takeii  by  surpiiae-^ — ^for  acceas  to  the 
labour  for  a  ship  without  a  pilot  is  coiiaidered  next  to 
laipOiisible,  and  the  Dutch  annual  vessp'  ia  always  towed 
^  "V  native  IjOiita.  We  have  heard,  h^ivever,  that  the 
^•aUsh  cay>tain,  warned  of  his  danger  by  the  Dutch 
'"'lionj  \iQ  jjad  thus  unjuatiiiably  detained,  oidy  escaped  iu 
^itiie,  for  that  within  a  few  hourti  foui'teeu  thouBand  armned 
•Beu  Tvrere  mustd'cd  on  the  co&st,  and  that  more  than  & 
^"■^'ii'td  junks  had  been  collected  for  the  purjtose  of  being 
s'lat  in  the  only  channel  by  which  the  frigate  could 
■^^to  the  open  sea."  * 

Whatever  the  people  or  the  Governmeut  may  be,  both 

[^    Certainly  raised  far  above  the  contempt  with  which 

|JSui»opeans  usually  regard  Asiatics.     We  cannot  find  a 

^*^*e  writer,  whether  of  a  remote  or  of  a  recent  period, 

X        g^^^s  other  tlian  a  high,  manly  character   to  the 

'J*^?*tie»e.       The  reader  will   remember   tho   tegtiraony 

iltUvered  by  Adams  the  mariner,  and  Xavier  tbo  sainted 

""^^ionary.     Father    Froea,   after   a   residence   of  some 

ycavs,^  eloquently  defended  the  people  against  all  detrfwjtors, 

'Ttiey  ate,"  said    he,    "aa   gifted    a   nation    aa   any   iu 

^I'fOjie." 

I  ft  another  letter  the  same  missionary  says,  "  That 
vTfiicli  iij  proper  to  give  great  conRolation  and  joy,  and 
Chriatian  hope  for  the  future,  is  the  good  natural  dis- 
position of  these  jjeople  :  the  young  men  we  have  in  our 


*  ^tiarterfi/  Revii^ie,  NoTemlier,  1S34,     I  stall  have  occaaiuti  to 
levert  to  tiiis  nnfotlunate  nffivir  in  tht  a^qtie'I. 
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semiTiaiy  at  Ariom  are   so   well  conducted.     They   i^i^w 
nearly  all  of  noble  birtli  ;  they  live  like  &o   many  devomi' 
recluses  ;  they  are  modest,  quiet,  acid  studious,  friends  o-* 
piirity,  ID  oat  tractable  and  obedient,  and  quick  at  thei*" 
stufliea.     Tliey  literally  adhere  to  the  rules  eet  down  f<^^ 
them.     Their  hours  are  30  distributed  that  they  never 
lose  any  valuable  time.     They  learn  our  languages  aa" 
literature,  as  also  muaic,  both  vocal  and  mstrumeiit*^- 
In   sooth,   they  are  by  nature  dncUe   and   of  a  Kvely 
genius."* 

Don  Rodrigo,  the  noble  viceroy,  who  suffered  shipwreck 
on  the  ooast,  gives  the  jjeople  a  very  high  character ;  ba't> 
like  a  sober  Spaniardj  be  blaiaes  the  naeu  for  being  tc»** 
fond  of  drink. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  k  no  disputing  ti*^ 
short  general  estiraate  prcjsieuted  by  a  very  recent  EngUsJ* 
writer,  wbo  had  carefully  collected  and  pei-uaed  iiil  a*5^ 
ce^ible  authorities. 

"  To  sum  up  the  character  of  the  Japanese  :  TheC^ 
carry  notions  of  honour  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism,  a*** 
they  are  haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  Oa  tl»^ 
other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters,  are  hel  *^ 
in  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  slightest  infractio"** 
of  truth  is  punished  with  severity;  they  are  oytcX*-' 
hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as  friend b,  faith fal  to  death,  t  * 
is  represented  that  there  is  no  peril  a  Jajianese  will  nO* 
encounter  to  serve  a  friend  ;  that  no  torture  will  corop^^ 
him  to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  even  the  stranger  wIk*^ 
seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  Tl»^ 
nation,  with  all  their  faults  and  vices,  evinced  qualiti^"^ 
that  won  the  hearts  and  commanded  the  esteem  of  tl»^ 
mi98ionarieJi."t 

"  The  studied  politeness  which  marked  their  intercourse 
with  our  officers  was  evidently  not  assumed  for  the  oca*-' 
gion,  for  it  is  bo  habitual  with  them,  that  in  their  ordinary 
relations  with  each  other  they  preserve  the  same  stately 
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md  it  was  observed  that,  no  sooner  had  YezM.- 
id  his  iiitorpreters  entered  their  boat  alongside  the 
hanna  thuii  thcj  comtnenced  saluting  each  other 
iftlly  aa  if  they  had  met  for  the  firat  time,  and  were 
;    throtigh    the  eeremoniaJs  of   a    personal  intro- 

lOugh  always  preserving  a  certain  gcntleroftnly 
>,  and  that  self-cultivated  manner  which  bespeaks 
reeding,  these  Japanese  dignitaries  were  disposed 
[uite  social,  and  shared  freely  and  gaily  in  converea- 
Nor  did  their  knowledge  and  general  information 
ort  of  their  elegance  of  manners  and  amiability  of 
ition.  They  ware  not  only  well-bred,  but  not  iU- 
«d,  as  they  were  proficients  in  the  Dutch,  Ohineaei, 
ipanese  languages,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the 
i  principlea  of  science  and  of  the  facta  of  tlie  geogi"aphy 
globe.  When  a  terrestrial  globe  was  placed  before 
and  their  attention  waa  called  to  the  delineation  of 
lited  Statejjij  they  immediateJy  placed  their  fingers  on 
ington  and  New  York,  as  if  perfectly  fain U far  with 
ut  that  one  was  the  capital,  and  the  other  the  com- 
d  raetropoHs  of  the  country.  They  also,  with  equal 
(titude  pointed  out  England,  PmnCfe,  Denmark,  and 
kingdoms  of  Europe." 

•m  the  pleasures  and  formalities  that  mainly  occupy 
fb  of  a  Japanese,  we  must  now  turn  to  his  closing 
When  the  father  or  mother  of  a  family  13  attacked 
any  iierious  malady,  when  all  hope  of  recovery  ia 
end,  and  the  fatal  hour  aeemg  to  he  approaching, 
shange  his  or  her  garroeuta,  and  put  ou  clean  one*. 
tre  tended  by  men,  women  by  womeru  They  then 
lC  last  wishes  of  the  dying  sinner ;  they  write  them 
;  all  ia  done  in  profound  silence.  When  life  de- 
hifi  relatives  bewail  him  with  monmfvil  demeanour, 
carry  his  body  to  another  place,  and  cover  it  with 
he — but  they  take  care  to  place  the  skirt  over  his 
and  the  sleeves  over  his  feet.     His  h^d  is  turned 
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towards  the  north ;    his  face,  cohered  with  a  piece 
gauze,  towards  the  east.     They  use  light  gauze,  in  crS.^ 
not  to  hinder  him  from  comStig  to  life,  should  he  btfou*^ 
iu  A  swoon  or  trance.     Round  the  body  they  place  screei*^^ 
to  keep  away  the  cats.     They  say,  if  a  cat  leaps  ujx)!!  ll*^ 
Vjody,  the  dead  will  come  to  life  ;  that  if  you  strike  tlie=*^ 
tht*  cat  with  a  broomstick,  the  hody  dies  again  ;  but  i* 
you  strike  the  cat  with  anything  else,  the  body  will  cor*-'' 
tinue  to  live  again — hence  a  severe  law  never  to  drir^ 
away  cata  with  a  broomstick,     I  suppo&e  they  think  tha-^*" 
by  sscreening  the  body  from  the  cats  all  accidents  wil* 
be  prevented, 

The  Eon  and  heir  (jSij^w)  of  the  defunct  must,  togeth**^ 
with  his  wife,  his  childrei!,  brothers  and  sisters,  show  b;^^ 
tliuir  white  garments  and  demeanour  their  deep  afflictioi»-  - 
Sometimes  they  tie  up  tbeir  hair  with  a  hempen  coriJl  - 
They  must  neither  wtish  nor  eat  for  three  daya.  If  ihe^^ 
cannot  fast  so  long,  their  friends  or  acquaintances  mu*"*-' 
come  to  their  aid  by  presenting  them  with  kfj:n-»i  or  mois-'*- 
rioe,  CotifiiciuB  says,  in  the  Li-ki,  that  it  is  not  allowe*^ 
to  make  a  fire  in  the  house  during  the  three  days  after  ** 
death.* 

Sometimes  death  precedes  interment  during  a  lon.^^ 
interval. 

'•  Many  Jnpaufise  of  the  higher  order  die  naifhoen^  tha.  *■ 
is,  '  in  secret,'  cither  in  the  course  of  cature  or  by  thei  *' 
own  hands.  If  a  man  holdiug  office  dies,  his  death  i^ 
concealed — it  is  nayhoen — and  family  life  pi-oceeds  app*^ 
rently  as  usual,  till  the  reversion  of  bis  place  has  l)^*' 
Qbtain*id  for  his  son.  If  such  a  person  be  deeply  in  deht-, 
the  same  coni'se  is  adopted  for  the  benelit  of  his  creditors, 
who  receive  his  salary  whilst  lie,  though  well  known  to 
be  dead,  hi  nominally  alive.  Again,  if  he  baa  incurred iir*.'*' 
disfavour,  or  committed  any  offence,  the  conviction  <" 
which  would  be  attended  with  disgraceful  punishtopo*' 
confiscation,  and  corruption  of  blood,  he  probablj  rip* 
himself  up,  either  in  hia  family  circle,  if  any  good  to  1"^ 
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iUy  be  eontingetit  upon  his  death's  retnaitiiog  far  a 
Dae  naybaen;  or  publicly,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  his 
'ietids,  if  the  object  be  solely  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
p-d  the  obviating  of  punishment.  The  hara-kiri  opera- 
'OB  is,  upcm  some  oecasions,  performed  in  a  temple  after 
'^spleudid  entertainment,  given  to  and  shared  with  rela- 
lons,  frieodsj  and  the  pmeata  of  the  temple, 

''  When  the  necessity  for  the  itai/boen  ceases,  or  when 
^  Japanese  openly  dies,  eitlier  naturally  or  by  the  national 
'f'^it-kiri,  the  tirat  symptom  of  mourning  that  ajipears* 
^  the  turning  aJl  the  acretina  and  sliding  dooi-s  throughout 
"^  house  topsy-ttirvy,  and  all  garments  iuside  out  A 
^■lest  then  takes  hia  place  hy  the  corpse,  Tlio  iamily  is 
apposed  to  be  too  muoh  absorbed  in  sorrow  to  admit  of 
6ir  attending   to   the   minor  cares    and  pi'ejKirations 

Hiaito  upon  the  meL^ncholy  occasion ;  wherefore,  they 

permitted  to  weep  in  unmoleated  aolitude,  whDiit  their 
^t  intimate  friends  supply  their  places  in  nil  matters  of 
P^iness  or  ceremony.  One  of  these  kind  suhstltutes 
*6Gts  the  laying  out  of  the  corpse,  whilst  another  orders 
^^  funeral.  One  stations  himself  at  the  houae^door,  in 
*  dress  of  ceremony,  to  receive  the  formal  visits  of  con- 
^'^eiice  paid  hy  all  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the 
^^^s^sed,  but  paid  oateide  the  door,  to  avoid  the  impurity 
'*^^tred  by  entering  the' house  of  deiith.  The  digging  of 
'6  grave  ia  superintended  by  a  fourth  friend.  This  is 
*''^^ted  in  the  grounds  of  a  temple,  ia  shaped  like  a  well, 
^^  lined  with  strong  cement,  to  prevent  the  infiltration. 
^  *ater.  If  the  deceased  he  married,  the  grave  is  usually 
^B  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  husband  and  wife. 
^  laonuraeiit  is  pt^epared,  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
^^  if  married,  the  name  of  the  survivor  is  added  in  red 
Cttera,  tu  be  blackened,  or  sometiines  gilt,  when  this  sur- 
^Ting  partner  shall  rejoin  ia  the  grave  the  partner  who 
Ras  gone  before. 

"When  all  preparationa  are  completed,  the  corjme, 
rashed,  and  clad  in  a  white  ahroud,  on  which  the  priest 
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ha&  inBoribed  aotne  sacred  characters,  as  a  sort  of  passjy^  ^ 
to  heaven,  is  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  of  the  comitr^^* 
in  a  tub'shaped  coffin,  which  is  enclosed  m  an  eartlienws:*^ 
vessel  of  corresponding  figure ;  and  the  funeral-processic^  * 
begins.   This  is  opened  by  a  number  of  torch-beareni,  vt» 
ate  followed  by  a  large  company  of  priestSj  bearing  the*- 
sacred  books,  incflnae,  &o.  Then  coraes  a  crowd  of  ser\?an*^ 
carrying  bamboo  poles,  to  which  are  attached  lantarn^^' 
timbrellas,  and  strips  of  white  paper  inscribed  with  aacr^*^ 
eeutences.     These  immediately  precede  the  corpse  in  i*^ 
round  coffin,  borne  upon  a  bier,  and  covered  with  a  WJ**^ 
of  wliite  paper  chegt,  having  a  dome-faahioned  roof,  ov^** 
which  a  garland  is  auspended  from  a  baraboo  carried  hj  ^^ 
servant.     Immediately  beLind  the  body  walk  the  frienti^ 
and  acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  in  their  dress  of  cer^^^ 
mony,   accompanying,   attending,    and    suiTOunding  tl»-^ 
maaculine  portion  of  the  family  and  kindred,  who  af^ 
attired  in  mourning  garments   of  pure   white.     Whit>^ 
mourning  is  also  worn  by  the  bearers  and  household  ^Sf^ 
vanta  of  the  deceased.     The  procession  is  closed  by  tW^ 
ladies  of  the  family  and  their  female  friend*?,  each  in  h^*" 
own  palanquin  attended  by  her  female  servants.     Tt»-^ 
palanqiiiiis  {jmri'mjoii^  of  relations  are  distinguished  fro«^*^ 
those   of  friends  by  the  white   mouniing  dresses  of  th»-^ 
attendants.  In  families  of  lower  rank,  the  female  relative*  ** 
and  then-  friends  walk  after  the  men. 

"The  sorrowful  train  is  met  at  the  temple  by  anoth^*" 
detachment  of  priests,  who  peribrni  a  iiraeral  aei-vice,  jup*^ 
the  corpse  ia  interred  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  funeral  musi*'' 
produced  by  striking  copper  basins.     Daring  this  cer*^ 
mouy,  two  Y>&i'sons,  deputed  from  the  house  of  death,  »' 
in  a  side  chamber  of  the  temple,  with  writing  material^* 
to  note  down  the  names  of  every  friend  and  acq^uaintan^?^ 
who  haw  attended. 

"In  former  times,  obsequies  were,  in  many  various 
ways,  far  more  onerous;  for  it  seema  that,  even  in  secludtHi 
and  immutable  Japan,  lapse  of  years  has  wrought  iU 
ordinary  softening  effect,  and  Icsaened  the  propenaity  t* 
make  great  aacrifices  either  of  life  or  property.     In  the 


^^T-ly  times  alluded  to,*  the  dead  man's  house  was  burut, 

^^cept  so  mucli  of  it  as  waa  used   in   conatructing  hLi 

^onument.   Now  it  is  merely  purified  by  kirKlliiig  before 

yt  a  great  fire,  in  which  odorifei^iis  oils  and  spicea  are 

**^iniit.     At  that  period  servniits  were  buried  with  tbeii* 

Masters,  originally,  alive;  then,  as  gentler  mautiei-B  arose, 

'•^ey  were  permitted   bo  kill  themaelvea  fii-al;  and   that 

they  should  be  thua  buried  waa,  in  both  cases,  expreusly 

^'^pulated  when  they  Wt3re  hired.   N"ow,  effigies  are  happily 

^iibstituted  for  the  living  men. 

*  The  mouruiug  ia  sjiid  by  some  of  our  writers  to  last 

.  ^"ty-imie  days ;  but  this  must  mean  the  general  mourn- 

^"S'  of  the  wbo]e  family,  inaamwch  as  Dr.  Yon  SieboM  ex.- 

I'^_Siily  states  that  very  near  relations  remain  iuiptire — 

*'"iclij  in  Japan,  is  the  same  thing— as  much  aa  thirteen 

""^*itlis.     It  apfmars,  also,  that  there  are   two  periods  of 

^ViTning  in   Jajtau  as  with   ns,    a  deeper    and  &  sub- 

^'*^ent  lighter  mourning,  which  may  help  to  explain  the 

-^^repancy,    During  the  speciHed  forty-nine  days,  all  the 

^^red  of  the  deceasn^d  repair  daily  to  the  tomb,  there  to 

I'l"^^  and  fitfer  onkos  of  a.  peculiar  kind,  as  many  in  number 

^  <ia,ya  have  elitpaed  since  the  funeral;  thus  presenting 

^^tj-nine  on  the  firty -ninth  day.     On  the  fiftieth  day, 

^  tDen  shave  their  heads  and  beards,  which  had  remained 

T^nom  and  un trimmed  during  the  seven   weeka.      All 

^Sls  of  mourning  are  laid  aside,  and  men  and  women 

'^'^^Ume  the  ordinary  buaineas  of  Hie,  their  first  duty  being 

J*  pay  visits  of  thauke  to  all  who  attended  the  funeral. 

r^^^hould  be  added,  however,  that  for  half  a  century  the 

^■^^dren  and  grandchildren  of  the  deceased  continue  to 

^Mce  offerings  at  the  tomb."+ 

*  Siebold. 
+  Manners  and  Cvstam^  of  the  Jajtanme.  In  Titsin^h's  Cir4iA&>iitt 
WiWet  an  Japon,    there  are  well- executed   engravings  of  all   the 
tnWTiage  and  funeral  ceremonies, — the  fonnBr  beJug  copied  frotn  h 
Japmieae  macuBil, 
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MAlTDPACTUBES. 

As  the  language  of  a  nation  is  ueceasiU'ily  part  an^ 
|?arcel  of  its  mannei-s  and  customs,  the  reader  will  ni>f 
be  surifiiseci  to  find  that  the  Japanese  is  as  curious  and 
chHracteri&tic   as   anything  belonging    tt*    this     origin*! 
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'^yjxj  of  mankind."  One  of  the  old  Jesuits,  Father 
^ysAngiu-^n,  compiled  a  grHtiimar  of  it,  but  iitterJy  de- 
^^ed  to  explain  its  mode  of  writing,  whioli,  he  said,  had 
''^en  invented  bv  the  devil  to  perplex  poor  missionaries, 
*lid  impede  the  progress  of  the  Goispel. 

As  yet  veiy  few  Europeans  have  acquired  anything 
^^li  a  perfect  familiarity  with  Japanese,  sdthough  it  seems 
^^  be  less  difficult,  and  certjiiuly  more  interesting,  than 
^^^aoy  other  Oriental  langutiges.  Aa  friendly  relations 
*iave  been  establinhed  with  the  governmentj  and  greater 
^WKlom  of  intercoui-ae  permitted,  doubtless  we  shitll  <iOOU 
**-ave  accompliahed  Japaneae  scholars  amongst  Ameritain 
pitizeus  and  British  subjects.  The  study  recommends 
*tseif  by  the  fact  that  the  native  inter[)retera  are  not  to 
t*<e  trusted  in  diplomacy ;  and  without  a  know^ledge  of 
^iidr  language  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  make 
^ny  progress  with  the  people ;  although  it  is  more  than 
r*Tobable  that  they  will  "  pick  up"  our  language  without 
^«lay,  as  they  seem  to  be  very  ready  liTiguists.  One  of 
-XAvler'a  first  Japanese  Christiana  learnt  to  read,  write, 
^ud  speak  Portuguese  within  eight  months.* 

The  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  considoiiiig  the 
^uental  and  bodily  characteristics  of  the  various  races  of 
toei)  are  vastly  increased  when  we  turn  to  theii'  lan- 
guages. The  miraculous  confrision  of  tongiiea  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  ia  satisfactory  on  religious  grounds  ;  and 
t-o  support  this  explanation  by  the  aid  of  scleace,  we 
*«*TiBt  infer  that  the  same  luiracle  completely  altered  the 
'ttinda,  the  way  of  thinking,  the  manner  of  feeliog  of  the 
^en  who  then  forgot  their  priaiitive  language  ;  since,  if 
^h.tTQ  he  an  in  contest! ble  fact  in  the  experience  of  precise 
*^<2ientific   research,    it    is    that    all    languages,    whether 

*  At  the  College  of  Goa,  AM.  1543,  Tlus  ta  the  same  Faulua 
'^ftmfidiQi  before  mention ed^one  of  three  Jnpiiae^t;  youths  who 
*^eHi  to  have  found  tbeir  wAy  to  Malacca,  and  become  cou verts  to 
^  preaching  of  the  Fathers.  Paul  niucit  indeed  ha've  made  gmit 
P^tigtieaB  to  have  written  the  admirable  letter  to  the  Fathern  at  home, 
?*hich  Btauda  eecond  in  tKe  collection  now  before  me.  The  document 
^  tnv&luable  ttB  the  aDCoaot  o(  tlie  tnanneni,  cuatoina,  &c.  uf  his 
'Oantrymen  by  a  JaponeBe. — Bpist,  Japan,    lioaaaii.     Ifi/O, 


pntkl,  derived,  or  corruptions,  oompletely  pefleet  tlie^ 

i.t^^iital  orgatdzation,  the  habits  of  life,  the  maimer  o^^ 
f«eliug  and  way  of  thinking,  of  the  people  who  spealC;^ 
them.*  All  lutigimgeij  **  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up  t 
the  nature"  of  the  men  who  nae  them  ^  the  investlgatitx 
u  as  caey  aa  it  ia  iutei'^sting ;  and  I  propose,  in  a  pag 
or  two,  to  glance  at  the  topic  iu  the  csme  of  the  langua^^r^ 
of  Japan. 

If  there  he  ftmongat  the  nnmeroiis  aa.tional  c^h^ract^sdr 
istics  of  our  own  language,  the  English,  odb  which  ataacfc 
out  most  denionstrHtively,  it  is  the  well-poised,  firmlj"' 
gravitating,   unmi^tfikeabl©   Anglo-Saxon   pronoun  "  T- 
What  ia  the  German  iek,  the  Dutch  iJc,  the  French  jh*, 
the  Spaniali  ^o,  to  the  race-dominant  Anglo-Saxon  *'I '" ' 
The  gifted  Hungarliin,  Koaauth,  admirably  said,  lately  ;-^ 
"  With  the  English,  the  man,  the  individual,  is  every 
thing.     Society  is  to  him  hut  the  fi"ame  in  wJiich  *** 
exfands  hia  individual  energiee ;  hut  it  is  not  on  gocie*? 
he  relies ;  he  relies  on  himself,     We  i-ead  of  St.  Olf'' 
that  oil  asking  one  of  his  warriors,  '  In  whom  dost  tlif"! 
believer  the  warrior   answered,  'I  believe  in  myself 
That  Minn  uiuat  huve  been  the  progenit<ir  of  the  ADgl"" 
Norman  racB."t   We  did  not  get  thia  magnificent  "I"  fto^ 
the   Britoua,  the  Silxous,  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  th* 
French,  or  any  other  race,  with  whom  we  are  intermix*' 
bly  in  blood  aiiialgamated-^for  weare,  beyond  adoulit,  the 

most  mixed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    Whence  tli^i 

^  It  elinuld  be  oonBidored,  however,  that  in  ch&pter  x.  ofGened^ 
it  is  ttiBtincfcly  stated  that  tVie  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  "dmfol™ 
tkeic  laoda,— every  oue  after  hi»  tontfue,  after  their  fumilit*  »"" 
nationa  ;"  and  in  the  last  verse  we  read  :  —  "ati(l  by  tbetse  wore''*' 
imtionA  divided  in  the  earth  ftfter  the  flood.     Tbe  foUowiDg  (sh»^ 
itnaicdintely  gives  the  incidfiit  nf  the  Tower  of  Ba.bel — "andfruni 
thence  did  tho  Lord  scfttter  thum  abroud  upon  the  face  of  th«  e»rth. 
— Gen.  xi.  9.    Itafrems  to  me  that  the  whole  difflcultj  or  uppareni 
contradiction  reatB  ou  the  interpretation  of  tbe  words  "Lord*  «>J 
"  the  fnce  of  all  the  eartft," — a  subject  which  it  wauld  be  out  of  pl»« 
here  to  diBcuiw. 

+  The  whole  lecture  is  well  worth  perusal. — Timef,  Novembef 
22ad.  But  raid  alao  the  wall-put^  matter- of 'fact  retuiirkH  in  tb' 
Tines'  leader,  in  reply,  November  23rd,  185S, 
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^^  <iOBie,  this  "  I  ?"    Heaven  only  knows.    Here  it  ia  how- 

«ver,  and  hithei'io  it  has  atooti  uj)  nmoagat  the  nations, 

^^■eiitiing  "  ray  bonae  if?  my  caatle  ;"  "  the  Bill  of  Eights  ;" 

f^ee  diacusEsioB  ;"  "liberty  of  the  pi'eaa;"  "every  man 

"^lual  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;"  and.  lastly,  "nynvpathy  for 

*ue    down-trodden   nationalities,"  for  which  it  has  Racri- 

'I'Jetl  millions,  and  will  he  ground  down  by  taxation  for 

e^er.    That'a  our  "  I."    Now  what's  the  Japanese  1    Why, 

J"^  haven't  got  one  at  all,  projjerty  ^speaking,  ninee  they 

"^^&  no    lcs8  than  eighteen,  all   which   have   evidently 

^l^e  distinct  etymological  meaning,  a«d  apparently  were 

•^^.^inally  pronouns  of  the  third   person  uubsequentlj  ap- 

Pued.  to  thelirst.     In  Japan  all  classes  have  an  /  peculiar 

^    themselves,   which    no    other    cl\\s^    may   uae ;   and 

tu^re  is  one   exchisively  appropriated  by  the  Mikado  or 

spiritual  emperor,"  as  we  call  him,  and  one  confined  to 

^oinen  I     When  you  speak  in  Japan  you  must  of  contse 

''I'^ak  with  deference,  acrup>ulou3  politenesaj  and  outward 

"'^inility  at  least,  and  your  "I"  becomes  mystified  into  one 

'^^  the  following  Japanese  representatives  :  ware,  warera, 

"-'ttfa^oMsi,  soreffusij  the   two  last  never  to  be  naed  in 

If  you  are  speaking  to  a  superior, — and  everybody  haa 
^  superior  in  Japan,  beneath  the  eni|>eror, — ^you  may  use 
"**,  miga,  midomo,  midomo-ra^^flt,  koi^i^  kot^ga.  Observe, 
Miat  the  fa  in  these  words  are  pronounced  &a  soft  as 
double  e  in /f.ei. 

The  Boiiza  or  monk  aaya  gou^.  Old  men  dwindle  into 
piird.  Women  need  not  show  their  blackened  teeth  iu 
Warbling  such  /"a  as  midaotikamf  warfiiea,  loagami  ;  and 
the  common  people  muat  confine  themselves,  amongst 
each  other,  to  wara  and  wo-rara.  Finally,  T»inga  is  the 
Yq  d  Rey  or  We  of  Japan's  mouth  royal. 

If  it  be  probable  that  in  many,  if  not  all  languages, 
the  pronoung  of  the  first  and  second  person  were  pro- 
nonniii  of  the  third,  or  mther  nouns  or  adjecfcivea  designat- 
ing in  some  way  the  person  speaking,  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  know  the  apecific  meaning  of  all  theae  Ja- 
panese  representatives  of  /.     Humboldt   suggests  that 
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<fouisii  of  the  Botiza  or  moiikj  which,  we  are  told,  is  eqiii'  -t 
vaJent  to  ego  indigmis, — "I,  the  unworthy," — maybe  th^ 
aame  word  as  gou,  signifying  "  ignorant ;"  certain  it  ia  ^ 
that  in  the  Malaya  laugiiage  all  the  pronouns  of  the  fit*"^ 

person — excepting  one  whose  meaning  seems  to  be  lost j 

are  nouna  deaignating  various  degrees  of  humility. 

Now,  do  we  not  detect  in  t-hia  wonderful  distrihaticz^i 
of  personalities — or  rather  complete  abnegation  of  p^:a| 
sonalities — the    very  mirror    of  the  man    of   Japan      sqg 
utterly  crihhed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  the  nieabea  of"  j  \ 
goverumental   system — »uch   aa  it   ia   described — whioi  I 
refuses  him  the  right  of  free  action,  confines  him  to  his 
street  under  lock  and  key,  fashions  his  house  and  ite  inats^ 
makes  a  spy  of  him,  and  sets  a  spy  upon  him — and  yet 
withal,  unable  to  crush  within  him  that  Ligh  gease  o\ 
honour  and  dignity  which  strengthens  his  arm— in  t^J^' 
hour  of  disgrace,  or  when  he  cannot  tahe  revenge  on  aoict? 
sneaking  cowaiid— -to  rip  up  his  own  abdomen  T 

The  same  curious  distribution  ia  made  with  regard  ^ 
the  second  and  third  personu.  There  are  oiglit  pronoun* 
of  the  aecond  person  peculiar  to  servants,  pupils,  afl" 
children,  to  some  of  which  the  terraiuatious  nie  and  f^ 
are  sotnetimes  ad  Jed  to  express  contempt  or  the  deepest 
humihty,  and  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  can  surpass  ^f 
self-debasement  of  a  Japanese  in.  the  preaeace  of  a* 
superior.* 

•  Slavery  in  the  Empire  of  Japan  is  dtifefent  from  that  pi 
in  the  western  Ij^ruitiph&re,     The  person  of  &  party,  male  or  f« 
may  be  sold  under  certain  circumatancea,  or  a  party  may  sell  hi*' 
her  serrice  for  a  stipulated  period  for  a  sum  of  money  wbich  ui*J  1* 
!i.^oed  on,  and  Mrhicb  Tnust  be  paui  down  at  once  m  the  groea,    Ot 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  party  ia  free  to  dlspoat  W 
hie  or  her  person  again.     Maaters  have  power  over  the  Uvea  of  4^ 
aljiveg,  if  they  coruiriit  oflfencea  which  hy  tiie  law  are  punishable  «i» 
death  ;  but  if  a  man  Bhould  kill  Idet  i>kve  for  any  cause  that  ibe  )il* 
docs  not  deem  wortliy  of  death,  the  offender  is  adjudged  guilty  of 
murder,  and  subjected  to  the  pennUy  of  the  crime,     Formerly  w^ 
vanta  agreetl  to  die  at  his  death — nay,  it  Js  said,  would  kill  tlwtii* 
suivee  in  the  usual  way  for  the  tJitertainment  of  bunself  mid  ftieudl  I 
'*Tlie  Japanese  are  never  forgetftd  of  the  raspeet  they  thiak  du6  to 
ratds,  ana  grtLduate  their  obeJBance  according  to  ita  d^reei*,     Frtnn 
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I    qhserve,  however,  that  this  termination  ga,  expressive 

^^  "fc"be  doep>est  humility,  is  in  the  peraoual  pronoim  of  the 

'  Spiritual  em|jeror" — ^ttAmelj,  Tuingtt :  it  remioda  lis  of 

'•II©    Popes  servus  eervoruin  Dei,  "  the  servant  of  the  ser- 

^auta  pf  God"* 

But  there  is  a  very  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the  pro- 

iioun  :  the  same  word  may  he  /  or  tkoUf  or  A*,  according 

to  circiimatancjes — which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  really 

^  Kigmficant   noun^^in  fact,  tlie  so-called  first  personal 

pWJnouu  is  not  personal  at  all,  as  it  may  belong  to  any 

pei^u.     One  grammarian  telk  us  that  Wataknsi  is  "  I  j" 

luothep,  that  it  is  "thou  :"  wagit  ia  "  thou"  according  to 

fl,  and  "I"  according  tii  another:  we  are  told  by  one 

■t  konaia  is  *•  thou"  and  "he  ;"  another  saya  it  is  "  I" 

Wtd  "  thou ;"  and  a  third  insists  that  it  is  /,  iltoit,  and 

"''B  Eiitpcror  to  the  lowest  liubjeqt  in  tbe  realm  there  Is  a,  constant 
"iecesaion  of  proatrations.  The  former,  in  wact  of  a  human  bciD^^ 
"^peripr  to  hiniBelf  in  rank,  howu  humbly  to  srime  Pagaa  idol ;  and 
^very  one  ^f  ^jjg  Biibjectd,  from  prince  to  peftsant,  tisw  some  persoti 
^"*r6  whr>ni  be  is  bound  to  cringe  aud  crouch  in  the  dirt.  Oae  i» 
"^"ibded,  a^  he  ItKjkB  upoD  ati  iinivensa]  nation  oti  thetr  kuees,  'ia 
'^'^l^pUitnco  boat,'  of  tho  favourite  HiuuBcmeat  of  childhood,  where  a 
^I'Dlicr  of  blocks  are  placed  on  end  ia  a  row.  one  ahoves  the  other, 
^^  tlie  first  being  knocked  di>wn,  topples  over  the  second,  and  80  on 
"  ^oceaaion,  until  all  are  tumbled  upon  the  grouDd.  Tha  cronchmj^ 
'Ition  in  which  an  inferior  places  himself,  when  in  the  presence  of 
Kuperiur  in  rank,  seeiiiB  very  wiyy  to  a  Japanese,  but  would  be 
'*ry  difficult  ai)d  painful  for  ont:  not  accuatomed  to  it.  The  ordinary 
^'^e  pursued  us  to  drop  on  the  kaeea,  eroas  the  feet,  and  turn  up  the 
f^la,  with  the  toes,  inatop,  and  calvea  of  the  legs  brought  together 
'ntg  close  contact.  ,  ,  .  They  all  showed  a  wonderful  elasticity 
"'  ittuscle  and  suppleness  of  joint,  which  could  only  have  been 
'^''quHd  by  long  practice,  and  reminded  one  of  those  akilful  contor- 
''"niats  or  clowns,  who  exhibit  their  cHoutchouc  acconipliishmentq  to 
'lie  Wonderment  of  the  spectators.  Theao  worthies,  htmible  as  they 
*6n;  in  the  august  presence  of  the  conimisslonera,  hod  their  wor- 
efa  in  turn,  who  wera  more  humble  atill,  and  who  outdid  thein, 
in  their  bowings  and  prostrations.  Every  Japanese  is  thus  by 
lurni!  roaster  and  alave,  now  submisaivGly  with  his  neck  beneath  the 
foot  of  one,  and  again  haughtily  with  his  foot  uputi  the  neck  of 

another." — United  States  ExpeditifM,  SiS. 
*  Theae  obaervntions  ara  founded  on  tlia  EUmcns  dt  laGi-amniam 

Japojiuite,  by  Kodriguea,   and  Humboldt 'a  N<flice  mir  la  Gramm, 

Japon.  du  P.  Oyan^wrtn, 
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he  I  This  cotifiisioii,  agaiti,  aeema  to  prove  tliais 
worda  Jire  merely  nouns  applied  with  a  meaning" 
grata  marian  wrote  according  to  hia  experience. 

Of  course  wo  say  "  you"  in  speaking  to  a  single  p 
the  Italians  say  dla  for  "  you"  and  "  slie  "  the  G< 
use  sie  for  "  they ''  and  "  you,"  and  er  for  " he"  and  * 
and  royalty,  the  joumalistSji  and  crifcios  lord  il 
us  with  "  we ;"  but  all  theae  are  merely  conve 
absurdities  :  they  ai'e  not  the  analogues  of  tho  Jap 
pTonominal  system,  whichj  I  suspect,  holds  in  resep 
the  future  philologist  a  rich  mine  of  curious  iui 
tion.  i 

Space  will  not  jjenuit  me  further  to  pui*aue  thi) 
ing  of  the  Japanese  nation  in  its  language  on  the  ] 
occasion  ;  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  bo  elsewhere,  i 
people,  together  with  othet"s,  should  health  and  st 
permit.*    I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  lai 

"  The  Japanese  language  has  been  usually  s&U 
unlike  aU  the  languages  of  the  globe,  and,  in  one  p 
view,  the  statement  is  true ;  but  it  is  in  its  stl 
analogous  to  the  languages  of  the  Tartar  or  i 
class  ;  and  although  in  the  lexicographic  portion  i 
guage  differa  from  all  others  of  that  class,  so  fal 
know,  this  can  hardly  be  a  foundation  for  tQaking 
iieral  distinction,  because  they  differ  very  consij 
jrom  each  other  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  aa 
languages  less  ftilly  orgauiised  than  those  of  th< 
Germanic  class,  those  which  are  merely  pegged  tcl 
and  not  dovetailed  like  the  work  of  a  cabinet-mal 
uae  Dr,  Johnson's  metaphor^ — more  readily  qhan 
form  and  lueaning  of  their  words  j  and  that  whil 
krit  and  English,  for  instance,  after  a  separation' 
the  age  of  the  world,  still  retain  very  many  roots  pj 
alike,  two  touguea  like  the  Mordwin  and  Ch( 
spoken  by  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  Volga,  wl 
probably  one  not  many  centuries  ago,  have  now  i 

*  In  Man  ail  the  World  oven  the  Comparative  Mali 
CuMfftfH  of  all  Naii{)ns,  &c. ,  on  which  I  bave  been  for  MJ 
diligiintly  engaged. 
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■''^ic-^g  in  most  cases  for  their  most  ordinary  ideas.  This 
Bia^y  \fQ  theoiTziug  too  far,  perhaps  ;  nmcJi  of  the  Tariation 
may-  have  ai-iaeu  from  the  fact  that  those  languages  have 
ne^v^er  been  cultivated,  and  that  the  people  who  speak  them 
ares  nomad. 

"  The  featurea  of  the  Japanese  language  which  coincide 
wit-li  those  of  the  Tartar  tongiiea  are  these  ; — The  aub- 
ata.iative3  have  no  gender  ;  they  form  all  their  eases  and 
oth.«r  modifications  by  subsequent  particles*  j  and  these 
l*^icles  are  too  numerous  to  come  under  our  strict  ideas 
of  grammatical  declensiou.  As  an  instance,  we  take  the 
"^^tdjito,  man  :  Jko-bito.JUo-doi'iOj^io-tatOj^nd  some  other 
eiju-^saiona,  signify  men  ;  Jito^-no,  or  Jiio-gfi,  of  a  man  ; 
pf^niy  or  jU<hj/e,  to  a  man  ;  there  ia  tdso  fito-wa,  JitiMoa, 
P^-yori,  &c. ;  and  these  are  not  indiscriminately  uaed, 
Wt  they  answer  to  what  the  Finnish  grammarians  call 
t'^o  predicative,  factive,  adhesive,  allative,  and  other  cases, 
addition  to  our  well-known  dativea  and  accusatives^" 
T^iey  have  no  posseadve  pronouns  ;  "  mine"  is  literally 
of  me" — as  wate-go.^  **mine,"  sanaifirtw,  "your," 
The  verba  have  their  tenses  produced  by  adtlitions  to, 
id  not  changes  of,  the  root ;  the  word  yo,  to  read,  may 
an  example.  We  have  ^omi,  I  read ;  yoda^  I  did 
'^ad ;  y atria,  gojuosu,  or  yonw;^uru,  I  shall  read ;  yomo- 
*^*i,  might  I  i-ead  ;  yomeba,  when  I  read  j  -yomaba,  if  I 
read,  ifcc.  ifec,  to  a  considerable  extent  :  there  is  also,  as 
Ui  Turkish,  a  negative  incorpomted  with  the  verb,  as 
mi,  I  do  n(tt  read ;  yoinananddf  I  did  not  readj  Ac, 
through  a]l  the  same  variations  ^  the  affirmative 
'h.  And  not  only  eo,  but  the  word  yomi  means  also 
u,  he,  afie,  we,  you,  iJt^y  read. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  adjectives,  one  of  which  is  very 

peculiar  ]  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  conjugated  verb  ■  thus, 

Uiefdgh  fnountain  is  takai  yama,^  litei^ally,  "  the  mountain 

*hich  is  elevated  ;  atorasy  iye,  new  fiouge,  that  is,  "  houao 

^itich   is  new;"  yoy  Jito,  good  ware,  that  is,  "man  who 

good,"    The  other  sort  is  formed  from  a  verb — as  from 

"to  be  deep,"  we  h&ve Jmik(i,de  "deep  wound j" 

j^ja3i  takai  "to  be  high,"  taka^ama  "high  mountain;" 
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and  from  akm  '*  to  be  red./'  they  say  akago,  "  red  child^  j 
that  is,  a  newly-born  infant.  i 

They  have  no  relative  caiTeEjponding  to  wAo,  wMdu  ^fc<^  J 
they  supply  its  place  by  placing  the  antecedent  imn^n^ 
difltely  after  the  verb  to  which  the  relative  refei:s  :— «5^ 
'nnni  who  seen,  is,  literally,  "  he  sees  man,"  tkomely,  manUa 
Jko.     Can  conventionality  go  much  further  I 

Perhaps  these  few  instances  will  suffice  to  give  soifle 
idea  of  the  singular  language  spoken  by  this  S!ingul*r 
race ;  but  not  content  with  their  nwn  they  adopted  tlic 
Chiafse,  and  say  they  have  two  languages,  the  Ycini  and 
the  Koye  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Koye  is  pure  Chinese 
with  a  dLffiereiit  pronunciation,  thoujjh  stiU  raonoaynabic 
As  the  Japanese  write  the  Chinese  sounds  with  alphaktic 
syrabola,  these  Japanese  ]>rqnunciations  may  represent  tl)f 
sounds  of  the  Cbines.e  characters  a  a  they  were  fifteen  or 
t'vretity  centuries  ago ;  for  an  alphabet,  however  iffl- 
perfect,  must  contribute  to  retain  more  of  the  aoui)<l* 
than  any  ideogmphic  character  ;  and  a  study  of  tliesti 
aounda  miglit  be  useful  in  comparisons  of  tongues,  ana 
help  to  forju  a  judgment  upon  the  ethnographical  posiiioi 
of  the  Chinese  nation. 

"  Practically,  the  Jajjanese  mix  the  Koye  or  Chint!* 
with  their  own  language  to  the  beat  of  their  ability  :  ^^• 
most  learned  inflicting  such  a  mass  of  Chinese  upon  tlttir 
readei'S  or  hearers  as  to  be  unintelliaible  to  all  but  ihoBf 
as  learned  as  themselves. 

"  They  apeak  of  two  kinds  of  style — the  mm-dett,  * 
the  niO'it  learned  or  religifma  style,  and  the  glieden,  tl»f 
secular  j  each  of  these  baa  its  subdivisdona,  but  acarcw)' 
any  is  free  from  admixture  with  Chinese  wordfi,  Jai*' 
nese  poetry  ia  composed  most  couinionly  in  Yomi  onlyt 
in  feet  of  five  or  seven  syllables  :  it  is  now  and  tliu" 
mingled  with  prose,  aft  is  flone  by  Persians  and  Turks ; 
and  even  the  prose  hns  often  a  cadence  of  rhythui  "* 
imitation  of  poetry.  The  recitation  is  said  to  \m  very 
harmonious." 

The  language  is  usually  written  with  a  syllabariiiw 
of  forty- seven  characters,  each  character  representiiig  * 
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as  in  Chinese  ;  in  other  woiilfl,  each  character 
!faificant  aa  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  «fce,,  to  all  Eui-opean 

'^oti9.  They  write,  like  the  Chinese,  in  coluraus,  pro- 
*^ng  fixini  the  right  to  the  left,  and  descending  froDi 
^  top  to  the  hottom  of  the  ]>age.  St,  Francis  Xavier 
*K6d  his  interesting  and  intelligent  convert  before 
"^tioued  why  the  Japanese  did  not  write  according  to 
"ttr  horizontal  method  1  The  convert — Paul  by  name — 
hsivered  after  the  manner  of  the  Iriah,  by  asking  why 
ae  Eqropeana  did  not  write  after  the  raauner  of  the 
'apflDesc ;  which  reminds  me  of  the  venerable  Scotch 
*dy  who,  dining  with  the  snile  of  Charles  X,  at  Holy- 
t>cid  House,  asked  one  of  the  Frenchmen  the  French  for 
f«ad.  ^'I^u  pairiy''  said  he.  "  Ah  f  she  exclaimed,  striving 
'  vain  to  imitate  the  Frenchman's  int-onatioUj  "  wha 
lona  ye  ca'  it  hreed  ? "  How^ever,  the  intelligent  convert 
W  advanced,  at  lost,  a  beautifully  philosophical  reason 
w  this  vertical  mode  of  writing  :^"  Aa  Nature,"  said 
'^1  *'  placed  man's  head  abovej  and  his  feet  below,  in  an 
•^uaitle  position,  why  should  we  not,  in  writing,  imitate 
«ie  order  of  Nature  ?"  *  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  their 
ylkbarinm  is  named  after  the  three  first  syllables, 
"'f^fa,  justsisonr  alphabet  is  no  called  from  the  two  first 
etten, 

"There  are  two  systems  in  use,  one  very  easy,  and  the 
*tner  esxtraordinarily  difficult ;  and  of  course  the  latter  is 
elected  for  general  U3e,  the  easy  one  being  employed  only 
^i'  notes,  gloasea,  and  interlineary  versions.  The  latter, 
^aich  is  called  katagatm,  is  very  sLmplej  each  sound 
i*iiiig  one  invariable  representative.  The  other  style, 
^ed  htra'jattfi,  employs  at  lea^at  six  characters,  radically 
lifferent  from  each  otherj  for  each  sound ;  varying  each 
f  these  characters  at  the  i)lea3ure  of  the  writer,  and, 
titwithstanding  this  barren  I'edundancy,  employing,  in 
idifcion,  any  Chinese  clmracter  which  the  writer  may 
toose  to  adopt,  twisted  into  any  cursive  form  he  pleaaes, 
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instead  of  ujaing  one  of  tbe  dmractors  more  genfl 
known.* 

"  Tte  probability  is,  that  it  is  tbis  Jiabit  of  adaptio 
new  Chinese  character  which  has  caused  the  hmiffatk 
Byllabarium  to  grow  to  its  present  incredible  extent,  utsa 
bida  fair  to  render  it  at  last  utterly  illegible.  The  eitenS 
of  this  Bjatem  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  lbs 
Vienna  printing-office,  in  order  to  produce  a  copjfof* 
Japanese  novel  with  moveable  types,  was  obliged  to  ffljt 
a  fount  of  four  hundi'ed  and  eighty-oce  Japanese  tjp* 
for  the  ordinary  ayllabanum,  and  two  Jmndr&d  and  twenty- 
aeveu  raore  for  the  adfUtional  Chiueae  types  which  the 
writer  chose  to  adopt ;  and  the  learned  scliohir  Piiti- 
niayer,  who  haa,  with  much  letiruing  and  incredible  paks, 
edited  the  above  novel  with  a  tKinahitioiij  coniplaina  that 
the  types  are  not  nearly  numerous  enough  to  repre^^^ 
the  variety  of  foiina  used.  All  this  is  for  an  ordinal 
tale,  intended  to  be  intelligible  to  the  many. 

"The  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ■ffhicl* 
was,  I  believe,  made  by  Gutzlaflf,  with  the  aid  of  a  riatlvp, 
is  printed  very  judiciously  in  the  easy,  or  katagan* 
character. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  proportion  of  tlii^ 
large  number  of  types  caat  by  the  Vienua  typo-fotinder^ 
was  unneces,sary,  many  of  them  being  required  merd^g 
imitate  the  ii-regular  writing  of  the  Japanese  scribct] 

•  "In  the  early  part  of  tbe  eigbtL  century,  the  Fjllabic  sj 
denomiiwtGd  iatuffajia  arid  hiraffanu,  were  inv^inted  and  founrl  wpJ' 
pletely  adapt«l  to  the  idiom  of  the  country.  The  use  of  this  fipeo** 
of  writing  ia  now  almost  nniverssLl  in  Jupan  ;  it  ia  Ture  to  Gnu  * 
pei&on  unable  to  read  it." — Chinese  Jiejpo^itory,  vol.  iii.  n.  IM"*' 
Canton.  1S35.  The  authority  quoted  is  that  of  the  learned  On»i»' 
tslist,  Klaproth. 

+  The  praceding  account  of  the  Japanese  ia  taktii  froHJ  M»*-** 
Farlane,  who  states  that  it  was  written  by  a  lesirnetl  and  c*' 
ingpetiious  philoltigist.  I  have  addtsd  to  it,  9S  tho  rnsulct  wiU  lt»^ 
perneived  ;  and  must  now,  m  deference  to  Mr.  MacFarlwn?,  »J'l '" 
4  note  »  compliment  iie  piiys  to  the  iraperia.1  hov)»e  of  Aoatf*' 
whicli,  however,  will  not  permit  any  hooks  to  be  prinleii  ydih^^ 
being  examined  by  two  or  three  ceneora  : — "The  liberal  luidi 
ordinary  eiTorts  mwle  by  tUe  imperial  govemment  of  AustrinJ 


A   HINT   TO  CMJVEHNMEKT, 

^aper  came  into  use  in  Japiiii  as  early  as  the  beginnizig 

w  t,}ie  seventh    century ;    and   printing,   froni   engraved 

wooden  blocks,  in  the  Chinese  mtinaer,  wag  introduced 

^i*.,  1206,  a,1>aut  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that 

invaluable  art  was  invented  in  Europe. 

From  the  moment  the  Jafianeso  acquired  a  widtten 
UUigoage,  their  literature  advanced  rapidly,  and  it  appears 
'to  have  improved  from  age  to  age.  [Jnfortunately,  in 
Eltiope  it  is  ecarcsely  known  ;  but  from  the  k^  Japanese 

OQt  aaj  imtnedi&tie  new  to  Belf-iat^reat)  to  promote  Orier^tol  learnltig, 
And  fuiiDtate  the  means  of  Btndying  the  Unguagtio  c^f  tlie  £a«t, 
entitle  titat  govemnieal  to  the  gratituiie  of  the  whole  civilized 
'^t'^Jd,  and  are  descrying  of  far  more  prajse  than  they  aeem  hitherto 
to  bftTe  obtained.  Certiin  deep-ttrtted,  ill-considered  prejudicDS| 
Aii^g  chiefly  out  of  political  feelings,  cooL  or  entirely  fiuppreis 
fiuropeAn  gratitude.  Tt  has  been  a  fiisbion  to  oonsider  the  ancient 
liouie  of  Austria  swi  an  enemy  rather  than  friend  to  Ibtters,  science, 
wdaat,  Yet  that  house  ifl  now,  and  has  long  been,  flptsndJug  annually 
''*«t  BiitDH  qf  Tnoney  itpon  these  flbjecta,  while,  from  our  own  coUHti- 
tutjauil  aud  Hbtral  gov emmant  it  is  alwRya  »  mviat  difficult  task  to  pro- 
5™^  a  grant  of  a,  few  hundred  pound*  for  any  such  purpoee.  It  will 
t*fouiiid  out  some  day, — pcrhapa  when  too  late, — tha,t  all  things  can- 
nntbe  conducted  hy  private  eaterpiTiae,  and  upon  purely  coinmercial 
P"iicipl^,  and  that  the  apphcatlon  of  those  principleei  id,  in  certain 
**•«,  (k-trimental  to  the  natiimal  spirit,  to  real  intellectual  progress, 
^"^  to  the  honour  and  even  nafety  of  the  country. 

_  'Wliere  is  the  enterpriiic  among  booksellera,  where  the  cumtuercial 
P^ilkeiple,  by  which  ao  elaborate  and  coatly  a  work  as  the  imrueDoe 
^*P*tie»e  dictionary  ol' Professor  Pfitzmayer,  now  in  course  of  print- 
™6  at  Tieona,  could  have  been  produced  J  It  iit  calcuhited  thnt,  if 
mUi  dictionary  he  continued  and  coucluded  on  its  pres^ent  ample 
'™fi^  it  will  run  to  twenty  volaniea.  We  may  safely  veil  tore  to  say 
"*^  by  injch  means  the  book  could  not  have  been  brought  out  in 
'"'ycBtinti^  in  Europe.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  the  value  and  impor- 
**«  of  the  woi-k,  or  question  the  now  increaging  n^cesfiity  of  our 
pOHeggtng  such  a  lexicon.  Private  speculation  haa  its  limiti),  &nd  it 
"  vhaa  it  reacliss  them,  and  halts  upon  them,  that  the  State  ought 
'*'^pin.  Sodeties  or  learned  aBtsociatioiis  may  do  a  good  deal, 
^4  Bome  of  them  have  done  much,  but  it  should  seem  that  their 
•^ttrces  are  far  too  narrow,  and  the  number  of  their  aulwcribera 
**>*  uncertain,  to  permit  of  their  proBecutiiig  any  very  ejctensive 
^flterprises  and  labours.  Where  ia  now  the  Oriental  Translation 
^ad  attached  to  the  Ri>yal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britiaa  !  To 
■%tun  ita  valuable  vitality,  it  ought  to  have  been  noimBhed  by  xn 
4nciial  govemTnent  grant," 
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linoks  that  bave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  learned  foi 
and  from  the  accounts  left  ns  by  the  missionaries  an^ 
other  travellers,  it  is  evident  that  these  people  posse^ 
works  of  all  kindsj—historical  com  position  a,  geographies^ 
and  other  scientific  treatiseSj  boofcs  on  natwi-al  histot.-^ 
voyageSj  and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  cyclopredi^M 
dramas,  romances,  poems,  and  evei-y  component  part  o/"* 
Tery  jwlite  literature. 

The  wide  diflFusion  of  education,  which  has  been  inorf 
than  once  mentioned,  is  of  no  recent  date.  The  first  of 
till  the  roiesionari^^  who  vL-uted  the  country  found  schods 
establish  cd  whcreyer  they  went.  St.  Francis  XaviBf 
mentions  the  exietence  of  four  "Academies"  in  the 
vicittity  of  Meako,  at  each  of  which  education  was  afibrdeJ 
to  between  tliree  and  four  thousand  pupils  ^  adding,  th*^ 
considerable  as  these  numbei'a  were,  they  were  quite  iu* 
significant  in  compariaon  with  the  numbers  instmcteJ  at 
an  institu  tion  near  the  city  of  Bandone  j  and  that  socii* 
institutions  were  universal  throughout  the  emj»ire,* 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  these  institutions  have  de- 
creased in  modem  days.  Speaking  of  the  early  pixat  f>t 
the  present  century,  M.  Meylan  states  that  children  ^^ 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  are  invaiHiably  sent  to  ru'iJ' 
men tary  achaole,  where  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  va^^ 
are  initiated  into  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tlieii" 
own  country.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  it  is  oonsidsreJ 
necessary  that  the  meanest  peasant  should  h^  educatd. 
Our  officers  who  visited  the  country  as  late  as  the  j"**"" 
1845,  ascertained  that  there  existed  at  Naga^saki  a  ooUfgifi 
in  which,  additionally  to  the  routine  of  native  aa^uifc* 
ments,  foreign  lang\iages  were  taught,  Among  the  visitors 
on  boai'd  our  ship,  many  spoke  Dutch.  Some  understo'*'! 
a  little  French.  One  young  student  understood  Englisli 
slightly,  could  pronounce  a  few  English  words,  ciiagt'' 
readily  at  every  English  expression  that  struck  him,  aiid 
wrote  it  down  in  his  note-hook.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  some  of 

*  Cliflrl^vouf. 
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i^ra  appeai-ed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  giius,  and 
a4:ience  of  guimery,     The  eagemeaa  of  all  of  them  to 
["Mir©  informatipn  greatly  delighted  our  officers.* 

The  JajKinese  are  extremely  fond  of  reading ;  even  the 
'•eojrirxmon  aoldiera  when  on  duty  are  continually  engaged 
''^tili  book*.  This  passion  for  literature,  however,  proved 
sotiiewhat  inconveuient  to  ua,  as  they  always  read  aloud, 
1*1  ?*,  tone  of  voiee  resembling  singing — much  in  the  same 
style  in  which  the  psjilms  are  read  at  funerals  in  Russia. 
Bei^aj^  we  became  accustomed  to  this,  we  were  unable  to 
^^3  <zjy  a  moment's  rest  during  the  night.  The  history  of 
*'*-^iir  native  country,  the  contesta  which  have  arisen  among 
"^^Xaaelvea,  and  tbe  wai-a  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
SJ*';^«<1  with  neighbouring  nations,  form  the  aubjeetB  of 
*^f^ir  favourite  boofcaj  which  &ve  all  printed  in  Japan. 
-'^**C5y  do  not  use  metal  types,  but  print  with  plates  out 
*'^*"ti  of  pieces  of  hard  wood."  t 

3ln  the    United  State4  Exp&ditimi^  or  its  abridgment, 

^^    Mr.  Tomes,  J  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  uarrative 

^\   ^11  attempt  to  escape,  by  two  Japanese  studtiats  of  the 

,     feliei"  ranks,  in  order  to  visit  "the  five  great  continents" 

^^     pursuit  oi  knowledge.     They   contrived   to   get    on 

^'^Hrd   the  American  ship— were  of  course   refused  ad- 

^^^Ufiaion  without  the  consent  of  their  government — -and,  on 

'^turning  to  the  shore,  they  were  caught  and  "  caged  ;" 

^tit,  it  seems,  finally  jtardoned,  as  was  intimated  to  the 

commodore.      They  wrote   a  preliminary  letter  to  the 

Americans,  which  is  very  mteresting  and  signifii^nt 

'■The  two  Hcholara  from  Jeddo,  in  Japan,  present  thia 
letter  for  the  inspeotion  of  *  the  high  officers  and  those  who 
juanage  affairs.'  Our  attainments  arc  few  and  tinfling, 
as  we  ourselves  are  small  and  nnimportant,  so  that  we 
are  abashed  in  coming  before  you.  We  are  neither  skilled 
in  the  uae  of  arms,  nor  are  we  able  to  discourse  mxin  the 
roles  of  atrategj'  and  military  discipline  j  in  trifiiug  pur- 
suits and  idle  jjaatimes  our  years  and  months  have  slipped 

*  Voyage  of  H.MnS,  Samarang,  ii. 

+  Golowniu,  Memoirs  of  Captivity,  &c. 

t  Page  292,  et  teq. 
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&wa,j.     We  have,  however,  read  in  books,  and  leamet^^f 
little  by  hearaay,  wliat  are  tbe  customs  and  education      js 
Europe  and  America,  and  we  have  been  for  many  jexL/ir 
desiroius  of  going  over  the  '  five  gi-eat  cantinenta/  but  tig 
laws  of  our  coHutrj  in  all  mai'itime  points  are  very  stTici; 
for  foreigners  to  come  into  the  country,  and  tor  nutivtvs 
to  go  abroad,  ai-e  both  iaimxitably  forbidden.     Our  wiib 
to  visit  other  regions  has  consequently  only  *  gone  to  *nil 
fro  in  our  own  breasts  in  continual  agitation,"  like  oue's 
breathing  being  impeded,  or  his  walking  cramped.     Haf^- 
pily,  the  arrival  of  so  many  of  your  ships  in  these  waters, 
and  ;atay  for  so  many  daya,  which  has  given  Tia  op|H>i"- 
tiinity   to    make     a    pleasing  acquaiutaDce    aad  carftftil 
examination,  bo  that  we  are  fully  assTired  of  the  fcindneas 
and  liberality  of  your  excellencies,  and  your  reg^d  fo*" 
othei-s,  has  also  revived  the  thoughts  of  manj  years,  ani 
they  are  urgent  for  an  exit. 

"  This,  theui,   ia  the  time  to  carry  the  plan  into  eie^ 
cutiou,  and  we  now  secretly  send  you  this  private  requeat'^ 
that  yovi  will  take  us  on  board  your  ships  as  they  go  out- 
to  sea  ;  we  can  thus  visit  around  the  five  great  continent* ■• 
even  if  wq  do,  in  this,  slight  the  prohibitions  of  our  owi^- 
country.     Lest  those  who  have  the  management  of  aJfei''^ 
may  feel  eonie  chagrin  at  this,  in  order  to   effect  (Wi^ 
desire,  we  are  willing  to  aei've  in  any  way  we  can  on  hoif^^ 
of  the  ships,  and  obey  the  orders  given  us.     For  doiibt"^ 
le^  it  ia,  that  when  &.  lame  inaa  sees  others  walking,  ^^^^ 
wishes  to  walk  too  ;  but  how  shall  the  pedestriaw  gratiiV^ 
his  desii^ea  when  he  sees  another  riding  ?     We  hav*  ol* 
our  lives  been  going  hence  to  you,  unable  to  get  mo*** 
thau  thirty  degrees  east  and  west,  or  twenty  degrees  dm*^ 
and  south  [the  geographical  extent  of  the  empire] ;  hl*^ 
now,  when  we  iiee  how  you  sail  on  the  tempests  andcleU^*^ 
the  hnge  billows,  going  lightniug-sptted   thousands  aO" 
myriads  of  miles,  skirting  along  the  five  great  ooJitint»'**» 
can  it  not  be  likened  to  the  lame  finding  a  plan  of  yrt^^" 
ing,  and  the  pedes triau  seeing  a  mode  by  which  he  o*** 
ride  f     If  you  who  manage  afiaira  will  give  our  re<iii'^ 
your  consideration,  we  will  retain  the  sense  of  the  favoi*' ' 
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It  the  prohibitjona  of  our  cottntry  are  still  existetit,  and 
tKis  matter  should  becoiae  kiiowu^  we  should  uselessly 
k  ouraelvQS  pursued  and  brought  baok  for  iinmedmte 
fecution  without  fail,  and  such  a  result  would  greatly 
ieve  the  deep  humanity  and  kiodneaa  yon  all  b«ir 
kriirda  others.  If  you  are  willing  to  accede  to  this 
luest,  keep  '  wrapyied  in  fiilence  our  error  in  making  it' 
Ifctl  you  are  about  tn  leave,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
Bt  serious  danger  to  life  ;  for  when,  by-and-hye,  we 
|Otte  back,  our  countrymen  will  never  think  it  worth 
lile  to  iuveatigate  bygone  doingis.  Although  our  words 
lye  only  loosely  let  our  thoughts  leak  out,yet  truly  they 
^  sincere  ;  and  if  your  excellencies  are  pleased  to  regai'd 
bm  kindly,  do  not  doubt  them  nor  oppose  our  wiahea. 
i»e  together  pay  our  respects  in  handing  this  in. — 
pr\i  11." 

iln  this  disposition  of  the  people  of  Japan,  -what  a  field 
fipeculfttioD,  and,  it  may  be  added,  what  a  prospect 
ll  of  hope  open  for  the  futui-e  of  that  interesting 
fcintry — if  we  do  not  abuse  the  providence  ! 
iTbe  poor  fellows  seemed  to  bear  their  misfortune  with 
teat  equanimity,  aud  were  greatly  pleased,  apparently, 
l-th  the  visit  of  the  American  officers,  Ou  one  of  the 
Niters  approaching  the  cage  in  w^bich  they  were  con- 
^*d,  the  Japanese  wrote  on  a  piece  of  Iwavd  that  was 
Glided  to  them  the  following  acutimenta,  which,  as  a 
^ixiarkaiile  specimen  of  philosophical  resignation  under 
^umstancea  that  would  have  tried  the  sioicism  of  Cato, 
Netves  a  record  : — 

I ''  WLen  a  hero  fails  in  \m  purpose,  his  acts  are  then 
|&4tded  as  those  of  a  villain  aud  a  robber.  In  public 
^^e  we  been  seized  and  pinioned  and  caged  for  many 
^Js.  The  village  elders  and  head  men  treat  ua  disdain- 
'Uj',  their  oppresaiona  being  grievous  iudeed.  Therefore, 
i'^ting  up  while  yet  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  re- 
ff^acb  ouraelvea,  it  must  now  be  seen  whether  a  hero 
•11  prove  himself  to  be  one  indeed.  Regai'ding  the  liberty 
r  going  through  the  sixty  states  as  not  enough  for  our 
we  wished  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  live  great 
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contiDetita.     Thk  waa  our  teai'ts'  wish  b.  long  time,   Sm 
<lenly  our  plana  are  defeated,  and  we  fiad  ouraelvea  in 

lialf-aked  house,  where  eating,  resting,  sitting,  and  dee] 

ing  are  difficult ;  how  can  we  find  om*  exit  Avm.  tbh.  is 
place  J     Weeping,  we  seem  as  foola;  laughing,  as  rogii&^. 
Alasl   for    tts;    silent  we  can  only  be.     (Signed)  Isi.<3i 

KoODAj  KwA^StrOBLt  MaNJL" 

As  a  specimen  of  composition  these  documents — we  a.x-ti 
assured,  litentlly  trtuiislated — speak  well  for  tlie  intellect 
of  "  Yoking  Jajvau,"  and  prove  that  the  educator  there  does 
his  duty  to  a  genial  natui^ 

The  Japanese  printers  keep  the  market  well  supp3i©<J 
with  cheap,  easy  books,  intended  for  the  instruction  oi 
children,  or  people  of  the  i^oorer  ctas^ea.  The  etlitious  or 
impreseions  of  books  of  a  higher  oi-der  appear  to  be  un- 
commonly numerous.  Most  of  these  books  are  illustrated 
and  explained  with  frequent  woodcuts,  which  are  engraved 
on  the  same  wood-blocka  with  the  type.  Like  the  Chinese, 
they  only  print  on  one  side  of  their  thin  paper.  An  im- 
perial cyciopsedia,  printed  at  Meako,  in  the  Mikado's 
palace,  is  most  copiously  embellished  with  cuts. 

According  to  Balbi,  the  libraries  at  Jeddo  and  Meako 
contain  150,000  volumes. 

All  are  agreed  that  reading  is  a  favourite  resource 
and  recreation  with  both  sexes,  and  that  the  Datri,  "^ 
coTirfc  of  the  Mikado,  ia  eminently  a  learned,  liteisiy 
court. 

It  ia  -mid  that  few  sights  are  more  common  in  Japaiij 
during  the  sunny  seasons  of  the  year,  than  that  of  a  grntip 
of  ladies  aud  gentlemen  seated  by  a  cool  runaing  fftreaffli 
or  in  a  shady  grove,  each  with  a  book  in  hand.  Wbut- 
ever  their  literature  may  be,  it  ia  evident  that  it  delij 
them,  and  that  it  has  polished  their  manners. 

It  is  scarcely  fiiir  to  judge  of  the  literataire  of  ai 
country  by  mete  translations.  Thediffieulty  of  so  judgin| 
is  vastly  increased  wheu    the    language  of  the   on 
writer  and  that  of  the  tnmdlator  differ  so  entirely  as  do^ 
the  Japanese  from  Dutch,  German,  Freuch,  KuglLsh,  or 
any  European  dialect     Then  again,  we  possess  as  yet  but 
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few  and  fragmentary  translations  from  tte  Japauese 
^ny  kind.  In  this  oiir  uninformed  conditian,  it  appears 
liaTe  been  ratter  premature  in  auy  EngHsh  writer  to 

in  judgineut  on  the  literature  of  these  people.  TLe 
!^  specimens  of  their  histories  or  annale  have  heen.  called 
'junej  trivial,  and  monotonous^  the  specimens  of  their 
P^^^raphical  works  dry  and  dull.  But  ia  the  multiplicity 
^  native  authors  and  books,  the  best  may  not  have  been 
^loaen,  or  the  very  few  Ettropeans  who  have  tried  their 
•"Q.nds  at  the  task  may  not  have  been  the  best  of 
^Halatora. 

It  ia  said  that  every  Japanese  is  fond  of  quoting 
P'^etry,  and  enlivening  his  conversation  with  verae.  So 
^^  he  seems  to  be  a  perfect  Doctor  Pangloas.  But  of  the 
'^eti-e,  or  rhyme,  or  construction  of  Japanese  poetry  we 
•^tt  acarcely  be  -mid  to  know  anything.  It  api>eara 
^^tty  evident  that  their  jxjets  delight  in  point,  anti- 
f*QeE4is,  epigrammatic  turns,  and  what  we  call  concetti,  or 

They  have  many  historical  ballads,  nhicH  are  aaid  to  be 
lot  very  unlike  our  O^nsvy  Ch^ti^e.  In  the  preface  of  a 
^otk  entitled  the  Tale  of  tJte  ^.x  Foldmg  Screens,  occur  a 
"*e  following  quaint  and  charsicteristic  passage: — 

*'The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  notliii)g  about  fight- 
'^g  witt  enemies,  or  about  conjurors  or  magical  works,  or 
*^**7  diacouraeSj  or  jackals,  or  wolves,  or  toads :  nothing 
**out  pedigrees,  or  jewels,  or  any  other  lost  property. 
*ere  are  no  stories  of  confiision  between  the  names  of 
"^tliei'  and  son,  or  elder  &.nd  yoimger  brother;  no  sealed - 
*P  boxes,  or  hair-pins,  or  myflterious  revelations  of  the 
SotU  and  Buddhas,  by  means  of  dreams;  no  mortal  swords 
P*^iiited  against  each  other;  nothing  which  makes  the 
blood  run  cold  can  at  all  be  found  in  it.  Convinced  of  the 
^icorreetneisg  of  the  adage,  that  •  Men  and  folding  screens 
f^Btiot  stand  nnleijs  they  be  bent,'  we  have  here  hastily 
put  together,  upon  this  perishable  jjaper,  covered  with 
figures,  the  brief  notes  of  good  counsel,  as  a  border  or 
^me,  to  the  tale  of  stix  such  folding  screens  under  th© 
lew  forma  of  this  transitory  world,  who   have  wholly 
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diiHlaiued   to   betjd^    and  we  publish   th^   same  to  th<t 

world.*' 

>    III   their  Mirror   of  Female  Eda&itionf  published  fit 

Jeddo,  in  1534,  we  have  pictures  of  female  occupation! 

and  pastimes;,  pictures  of  ladiea  at  their  toilette,  antf 

otiiera  showing  how  they  ought  to  behave  themselvea  ill 

company;  in  fact,  a.  perfect  Japanese  "interior." 

The  Japaneee  ha'^e  the  counterpart  of  our  very  iiaeful 
lines : — 

Thirty  days  lath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November ; 

but  they  do  not  make  wp  the  months  of  the  year  as  we  d*- 
Here  is  the  cariosity : — 

Si  yo  dal  mi  o 

Mou  sio  m  nikou  mo  oti, 

flaaata  Ou  ba  si 

I  ma  ai  kou  ei  re  ba 

Si  rao  no  ei  ya  wa  ejl. 

These  lines  coniain  the  immea  of  all  the  Japanese 
monthB  of  thirty  days,  as  well  as  of  those  that  have  bB^* 
twenty-iiiuo  day&  Yet  the  same  Tersea  being  read  i* 
their  ballad  sense,  signify — 

"  All  the  grandees  of  the  empire  abhoiTed  the  beW 
(the  arms  of  Yamaasiro,  which  are  aeven  stars) ;  let  ifr 
shine  no  more;  it  is  a  happy  event  even  for  the  lowest' 
servants." 

They  appear  to  have  a  great  many  of  these  aids  t<y 
metn  ory,  some  of  their  vei'ses  fixing  the  dates  of  historicM- 
events,  lite  the  late  Dr.  Valpy's  chronology  in  rhjine* 
which  we  learoed  by  heart  in  our  schoolboy-days,  <uii- 
which  still  clings  to  our  memory  in  spite  of  the  mediocrity 
of  it»  verse : — 

Through  sixteen  ceuturiepi  the  revolving  svm. 

And  Bummorfi  fifty-silt  Ills  course  )iad  imn, 

WheEi  sinful  nvan  dtsvi  Henven^a  juat  veiigeanG«  down, 

In  one  wide  deingv  the  whole  evth  to  drown,  &o. 

Some  of  thel^  poems  aeem  to  consist  of  religious  dogmt* 
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apothegms.     The  following  might  have  beeti 
by  a  piouH  C'hrfatian : — 

Kflkoro  da  ni  niakoto, 
No  mitri  ni  kanA  £  nabo 
I !   DO  ra  laoB  ta  te  mu  k&n.i, 
Jamo  mo  ramo$. 

TTprigbt  ID  heart  be  tiiou  and  pure, 
So  abnll  tbe  bleasiDg  of  God 
Through  eternity  be  upoD  tbee  ; 
Clauiorouj)  pmyera  fltibJl  not  ftvaU, 
Eut  truly  a  dear  cutiaviencre, 
Tbat  worahipB.  aud  foara  in  silence.* 


I  stated  tba.t  tlie  JApnneso  have  sk  complete  corpus  poetamm, 
tiiin  of  hU  tbeir  poeta,  with  abort  inenootra  ti>  eitcb.  I  hare 
these  few  '^spacimena"  from  MacFaj-lane,  auil  others  will 
i  in  the  MQuuers  and  Gmtofns  before  quoted ;  but  truly 
Be«rQ  io  hiWij  been  itijudicioUBly  chusen  or  badly  tranaUted': 
lot  accord  with  the  idea  of  Japanoso  int4j11ect.  If  compilem 
1,'e  "  a,  brkk  of  the  building,"  care  abould  he  taken  to  give  a 
'  and  nothiitg  IcBa.  We  uiuat  wait  for  better  tlniigii. 
ast  abort  account  of  the  Jajiaiiese  language,  snd  the  (liflferent 
I  which  it  ia  written,  la  giren  by  ^ofesaor  H.  Brockhaus, 
low  of  Hoffmann  and  Von  Ritboiae  BiiiUaihiva  Japonica 
•tf'u  Repei'toriuiJi.  Lips,  184G,  p.  373^  fC.) 
rst  piirt  of  the  great  Japaaeuc  Uictionary  by  Dr.  PfitnaayBr, 
ubbsbed  at  Vienna,  has  been  already  noticed.  Several 
)n  Japanese  dialects,  grammar,  and  poetry,  by  the  Bams 
have  appeared  in  the  reiKtrt  of  the  TrauBactioua  of  the 
I  Arad^mie  den  Sciences,  VientiH,  lS4fl  and  1850.  A  gram- 
in  ooDi^e  of  preparation  by  the  cel{;ibi<ated  Cbineee  ftcboJar, 
r  Stephan  Endlicber,  of  Vienna,  but  iuterruptetl  by  his  d^^ath. 
scent  works,  by  an  Engli£bniart,are  s^id  to  be  euJiy  umi  useful. 
igUsk  and  Japanese,  and  Japanem  <tnd  KjitjiiJ^  Vncahvlary, 
L  MedbuFst,  Batavia,  1830  ;  and  Trvimlation  ofs  Compa- 
teahutarif  <»/  the  ChmeM,  Corean,  and  Japanete  Lanffwagu, 
un«  author^  Batavia,  183S. 

U  they  n,re,  these  iaat  notes  may  passibly  be  found  of  some 
o  such  as  think  of  cointneoeing  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
J,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  certainly  be  in  great  demand, 
valuable  remarke  od  the  afBnIties  of  latiguage  and  the  coti- 
etween  the  Japanese,  Tartars,  and  other  eastern  peoplea, 
suud  in  two  articles,  "Tbe  EiEinoIogy  Qf  Eastern  A.^ia, "  and 
bnology  of  South- Eastern  Aeia,"  in  tliat  valuable  publication, 
itai  of  the  Indian  Archipetaffo  and  Eattem  A»ia,  toL  iv. 
'6,  185Q.  Both  those  papers  are  written  by  tbd  editor, 
jigan,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
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Many  of  their  prose  talcs  &ni  romances  appear  to 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  far  more  imaginativej  aJK^"  jsf 
the  same   time  more  natural,  than  the  general  tutiL     of 
Oriental  nan^atious.*    I  have  given  some  short  specimea^ 
and  more  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Titaingh.    Japaaaw 
gentlemen  thi"ow  off,  at  their  festive  meetings,  rhyjaed 
toasts,  like  Italian  improvisatori. 

The  dramas,  which  so  attract  and  faseinate  the  J*' 
panese,  are  said  to  admit,  in  one  and  the  same  piefie,  a 
Shaksperian  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic,  and  to  bid 
a  bold  defiance  to  what  classiciBts  and  the  French  of  the 
old  school  call  the  "Unitiea.''  They  think  nothing  of 
passing,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  one  island,  U* 
another,  or  from  Japan  to  China  or  Corea,  or  from  eart^i 
to  heaven,  or  to  the  regiona  under  the  earth.  These 
plays  are  generally  founded  on  national  history  or  tratii' 
tion,  presenting  the  exploits,  loves,  atid  adventures  of 
Japanese  heroes  and  gods.  Some  of  them  may  be  called- 
didactic,  aa  they  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
certain  moi-al  pretftpts.  Their  general  tendency  is  sai* 
to  be  elevating,  patriotic,  and  excellent  j  but  they  BOm^ 
times  exhibit,  in  broad  and  revolting  Light, the  unfavourable 
features  of  the  national  character  j;  auch  as  a  demoiiiacal 
passion  of  revenge,  and  a  fondness  for  witnessing  punish- 
ments and  toilurea.  M.  Fisscher  saw,  on  the  stage,  at 
Osacca,  the  representation  of  one  of  their  pxinislunQnts  V 
torture,  which  he  defsoribes  as  aatoundingly  cnieL 

It  appears  that  more  than  two  actoi's  ai-e  aeldom,  if 
ever,  upon  the  stage  at  the  same  time.t  The  theatres 
are  very  large,  and,  to  fill  them  with  their  voices,  tb* 
actors  have  a  aad  habit  of  roaring  and  ranting.  Afi  in 
tlo  old  times,  in  England  and  every  other  European 
country,  the  female  parts  are  filled  not  by  actresaes  but 
by  smooth-chinned  boys.  This  we  believe  to  arke,  in  Japan, 

*  The  monotoDj  mid  wtmt  of  imnm nation  in  real  Eaatfim  t!tJ«i« 

Hhnost  tovce  us  to  axlopt  the  tfaeoTj  of  tlie  brilliant  nuthor  of  Eottien 

— that  the  Arabinn  JV'ij^Af*'   EnteriainvwnU  had   a    G-raek   origin. 

Ferb&ps  they  were  inspired  hy  opiutu  f 

t  Thuuberg. 
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vm  the  exceasive  fatigue  attendant  on  the  profeasiou, 
which  no  woman's  strength  would  be  equal.  The 
Btyere  begin  Imsiaesa  soon  after  the  hour  of  noon,  and 
Idom  leaTt?  off  until  late  at  night.  The  actor  is  most 
teemed  who  can  most  frequently  change  parts  in  tlie 
Hj©  piece,  in  the  manner  of  Charles  Mathews,  of 
tetious  and  jet  of  mournful  memoiy,  T]»e  "atai'S,"  or 
*:y  great  favourites,  are  said  to  be  enormously  paid, 
at  the  profesaion  ia  held  in  great  contempt,  the  Japanese 
kintaimng  that  the  man  who  will  give  up  hi  a  own 
laraeter  to  assume  that  of  another,  for  pny  and  profit, 
ta  have  no  sense  of  honour.  As  a.  natural  consequence 
their  ban  and  proscription,  the  .Japaneae  actors  are  the 
Ost  immoral,  UcentiouB,  and  depraved  people  in  the 
ptpire. 

JBut  the  moat  singular  point  of  all  that  has  been  told 
'  about  the  Japanese  stage  is  the  order  of  pertomiance. 
>.ree  long  pieces  are  frequently  represented  on  the  same 
i-j  j  not,  as  with  us,  one  after  the  other,  in  wholes,  but 
portions ;  uamelyj  Gvst,  the  first  act  of  one,  then  the 
■^t  act  of  a  second,  then  the  first  act  of  a  third ;  then, 
'turning  to  the  first  play,  the  second  act  of  it,  and,  aue- 
tesively,  the  second  acts  of  the  second  and  thii-d  plavs, 
ad  so  on  till  all  the  three  plays  are  played  out.  By  tliis 
taioTig  arrangement,  any  of  the  audience  who  wish  only 

>  see  one  of  these  piecea,  or  who  have  not  patience  to 
ft  out  the  whole,  may  withdraw  to  attend  to  business  or 

>  other  diversion,  or  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink 
lee-beer,  whilst  the  dramas  they  have  no  wish  to  see 
like  their  tvirn  on  the  stage  ;  and  they  can  then  return, 
ftfi-esbed,  to  see  and  heax  the  next  act  of  their  favourite 
lay.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Japanese  ladies  seldoTi 
trail  themselves  of  this  facility,  having  no  objection  to 
|t  out  all  the  three  intermingled  pieces,  and  employing 
Une  of  their  time  in  changing  their  dresaea  in  the 
lanner  already  related.  Little  more  is  known  of  their 
leafcres,  except  that,  in  general,  the  actors  are  magni- 
eently  attired,  and  change  their  dresaea  on  the  stage  still 
tore  fre<iuently  than  the  ladies  change  theirs  in  the  boxe«.. 
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The  perfection  of  jugglery  in  Jopau  entitles  it  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  £ne  art?.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  the  performance  of  a  Japanese  juggler.  "Here 
are  some  of  his  feat"* : — No.  1.  He  took  an  ordinary  hoft 
top,  spun  it  in  the  air,  caught  it  on  hia  ham],  and  thett 
placed  it  (still  spinning)  upon  the  edge  of  a  sword,  nesr 
the  hilt.  Then  he  dropped  the  sword  point  a,  little,  nod 
the  top  moved  slowly  towards  it.  Arrived  at  the  verf 
end,  the  hilt  waa  lowei-ed"  in  turn,  and  the  top  hrought 
hack.  Aa  usual,  the  eword  was  dangerously  starpK 
No.  2  waa  also  performed  with  tho  top.  He  spun  it  in 
the  air,  and  then  threw  the  end  of  the  string  bsek 
towards  it  with  such  accni'aoy  that  it  was  caught  Tip  and 
wound  itself  all  ready  for  a  second  caat.  By  the  tioie  it 
had  done  this  it  had  reached  his  hand,  and  was  ready  fur 
another  spin.  No.  3  w^as  still  perfrrrmed  with  the  top- 
There  was  an  upright  pole,  upon  the  top  of  which  iriS 
perched  a  little  house,  with  a  veiy  large  front  door.  The 
top  was  spun,  made  to  clirab  the  pole,  knock  open  the 
said  front  door,  and  diaappear.  Aa  well  as  I  remembeTp 
the  hand  end  of  the  etring  was  taste ned  near  the  door,  sO 
that  thL<(  waa  almost  a  repetition  of  the  self-windiDg  feftt» 
Bxit  feat  No.  4  was  something  even  more  astonisbii^ 
than  all  this.  He  took  two  [)aper  butterflies,  armed  liini' 
self  with  the  usual  paper  fan,  thre\r  thera  into  the  air, 
and,  fanning  gently,  kept  them  flying  about  him  as  if 
they  had  been  alive,  "  He  can  make  them  alight  wher- 
ever you  wish  !    Try  him  !"  remarked  the  Kami  (Prince)* 

through  the  interpreter,     Mr,  H. ■  requested  that  on« 

might  alight  upon  each  ear  of  the  juggler.  No  soovet 
expressed  than  complied  with.  Gentle  undulatioBE  of 
the  fan  waved  them  slowly  to  the  required  points,  sad 
there  left  them  comfortably  seated.  Now,  whether  tlii) 
eoinmand  over  pieces  of  paper  waa  obtained  aiiuply  by 
currents  of  air  or  by  the  power  of  a  contiealed  magnet 
Mr.  H- could  not  tell  or  ascertain.  One  thing  how- 
ever was  certain,  the  power  was  there."* 


•  PhUttfidphm  Ledger.    TLe  suggestion  about  a 
BUDply  absurd,  atid  obviously  so. 
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111  science  the  Japanese   have  partiouJarly  cultivated 
edlcme,  astTonomy,  and  matbeinattc^ 
The  Japanese  computation  of  time  is,  a»  may  be  ex- 
cted,   very   singtilarj    if    not    incomprehensible.      For 
^^ronology   they    use    three   different   and    independent 
evclea,  but  all  three  together.     One  is  callerl  the  nengo, 
tlstel  for  historical   Jates,  boiTowed  fi^m   the  Chinese,  of 
•n  arbitrary  length,  and  consequently  always  variable  ^ 
aort  of  ending  and  beginning  ngajn,  juat  as  the  Mikado 
tthinkg  |)raper,  fi-otn   some  remai'kable  event  or  accident 
iich  ho  thinks  worthy  of  commemoration,  such  as  the 
Uding  of  a  temple,  and,  of  course,  an  earthquake.     He 
'fes  it  a  Dame  simply  indicative   of  the  event,  or  in- 
gea  ill  metaphor,  alk-gory,  or  enigma  :  thiia  a  Mikado, 
liis  abdication,  inaugurated  a  new  era  with  the  title  of 
(fo  gtnrokft  that  isi,  '*  the  nengo  of  the  bliss  of  nature 
d  of  art  j"  intending  therefore  to  insinuate  that  auch 
Oidd    be    his   own  enjoyment  in    his  retirementj   like 
arlea  V.  at  the  monaateiy  of  St.  JuBt,  where   he   took 
■Watchmaking,  and  learnt,  too  late,  that  he  could  not 
site  theni  "  go  together"  any  more  than  he  could  make 
^n  think  togethec,  "of  one  mind"  in  his  scheme   of 
i^^erament.     They  also  date  by  the  reign  of  the  Mikado, 
^*id  also  by  that  of  the  Siogoun,  and  the  latter  is  the 
l*te  found  in  the  title-page  of  Japanese  books.     They 
's.VB^  thirdly,  a  computation  of  mx.  years'  duration,  some- 
^■hat  incomprehensibly  founded  on  their  Signs  of  tbe 
Zodiac  and   their  Five  Elements,     They  call   the  Signs 
*tj«ni  no  Wii,  that  13,  "the  twelve  branches,"     They  are 
the  Rat,  the  Cow,  the  Tiger,  the   Hare,  the  Dragon,  the 
Snake,  the  Monkey,  the  Cock,  the   Dog,  the  Boar ;  *  in 
Japanese  Ne,  Oushi,  Torn,  Ou,  Tats,  Mi,  'JLTpia,  IlUsoui-i, 
*Wow.,  Tori,  hion,  /, 

The   elements t   of  the  Japanese  are  more    odginal. 
3'hey  are  held  to  be  five  in  number,  excluding  air,  and 

The  Tartar  names  for  these  twelve  Bignx  are  :—1..  Mouee,     2. 
Oi      3.  Leopard,    i.  Hare.    6,  CroccKlile.    6.  Serpent.    7.  Horse. 
Sheep.     9.  Ape.     10.  Hen.     11.  Dog.     12.  Hug. 
+  Meykn, 
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including  wood  ajid  metal  as  elementary  substances,  Bi^ 
these  five  are  whimaically  doubled,  by  taking  each  in  i 
twofold  character,  and  separately,  aa  one  in  its  natut-y 
state,  and  another  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  nisn,  yet  3 
each  an  element.  This  is  so  strange,  aa  to  be  wovtJl 
giving  at  length,  and  in  the  proper  order, 

1.  Kitio-ye  ia  wood  in  its  natural  state,  as  a  tree  :  tlii* 
i&  the  fii-st  element,  and  becomesij 

2.  Kino-iJQ,  when  cut  down,  and  converted  into  timber 

3.  Fino-ye  is  the  element  of  fire  in  its  original  state,  w 
appearing  in  the  sun's  h^,t,  lightning,  volcanic  eruj»* 
tiona,  fkc. 

4.  Fino-to  is  fire  kindled  by  maOj  with  wood,  oil,  ifi- 

5.  Tsoetsno-i/e  is  earth  in  its  uncultivated  state,  «* 
mountain-tops,  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  &c; 

6.  Tmefstio-io  is  earth  as  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man 
into  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  the  like.  To  which  ^f 
these  two  elements  tilled  ground  appertainsj  does  ^ 
appear. 

7.  JCanno-pe  is  the  metallic  element  in  its  native  stftK 
of  mineral  ore. 

8.  Kanno-io  is  the  metallic  element  smelted,  <fea 

9.  Mieimw-ye  m  water  as  it  flows  from  springs  and  i" 
rivers  ;  and 

10.  Mietno-to  ia  the  other  watery  element,  as  sta^u' 
in  pools  and  morasses  :  a  curioua  deviation  fVom  the  pi"!!!' 
ciple  laid  down,  that  adaptation  to  human  use  constitute* 
every  second  element. 

Now,  these  ten  elements  being  five  times  oombiu*^'  ' 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in  some  wuy  wore 
complicated  than  inteUigiblej  sixty  compound  figures  iiw 
said  to  be  obtained,  each  of  which  stands  for  a  yeaJ'  i" 
this  most  scientific  cycle. 

The  year,  which  begins  in  February,  is  divided  inW 
twelve  lunar  months,  but  contains  more  than  the  number 
of  days  naturally  belonging  to  such  a  year,  because  tJif* 
mikado  and  his  astronomers  add  a  couple  of  day 3  t'' 
several  of  the  months,  jinnouncing  always  in  the  almauHck 
of  the  year  how  many  and  which  of  the  months  they  Iiave 
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*iW8  increased.  The  ditr«reiiCB  between,  the  lunar  year, 
^en  thus  lengtlienet],  and  the  eiilereal  year,  is  corrected 
'y  ioserting  every  third  year  an  intercalary  month,  of 
fraiying  length,  according  to  the  numbtir  of  tlaya  the 
Piihida  has  been  ].iloaged  to  make  requisite. 

Bat  perhaps  ih©  most  whimsical,  and  certaiidy  the  ma'^t 
lacijnvemeut,  division  of  time  in  Japan,  is  that  by  Loura. 
>A  tiutnral  day  And  night  is  there  divided  into  twelve 
•loura,  of  ■which  sis  are  always  allotted  to  the  day — that 
« to  aay,  to  the  interval  between  the  rising  and  the  set- 
"Bg  of  the  3UB  j  the  other  six  to  the  night,  ov  the  period 
Ijetureen  sunset  and  sunrise.  Thus,  the  hours  of  the  day 
tad  of  the  night  are  nuver  of  equal  duration  in  Jai^an, 
^cept  at  the  equinoxes  ;  in  aumnier,  the  hours  of  the 
"*J  being  long,  thoae  of  night  short,  and  In  winter  vice 
^r&i.  Sti'ictly  speakiug,  the  length,  of  the  hours  should 
^ajy  from  day  to  day  ;  hut  such  extreme  accuracy  is  dis- 
Btttid  with,  and  the  variationi»  are  regulated  only  four 
BPSft  in  the  year,  upon  averageii  of  three  mouths. 

Again,  the  numbering  of  these  twelve  hours,  which 
'^Mijs  so  straightforward  a  matter  for  people  who  can  count 
TOelve,  is  in  Japan  so  strangely  complieatedr  that  had 
*^  the  expedient  been  adopted  of  bestowing  upon  each 
"Our  the  name  of  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  in  addition  to  its 
DumlHjr,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  answer  the 
teftmingiy  plain  question  of  "  What's  o'clock'?"*  TJnfor- 
t'WiJitely,  their  abhorrence  of  everything  that  is  dead  has 
prevented  any  proper  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection, 
'fiey  cannot,  therefore,  be  good  surgeona,  But  as  pliy- 
*iciiui3,  they  very  frequently  give  the  heat  teat  of  ability, 
*^r  they  cure  their  patients  of  alarming,  and  even  dan- 
Rerous  diseases.  Karapfer,  Thunberg,  and  nearly  all  the 
liictlical  men  who  have  ever  travelled  in  the  covin  try, 
5>eak  favourably  botli  of  their  Hkill  and  of  their  ardent 
wsire  to  a^H^nire  profeasional  Euroi>ean  knowledge.! 

fanittri  and  Ctigtotria  i/fihe  J'lpmiese,  or  Chim^e  Hep^tort/,  x., 
rgui  attempt  ie  made  io  explain  the  Bjabem.     See  also  KnigLt'e 
niW  to  tJce  Almunae  for  183^1. 
t  Bee  particularly  Dr.  Von  Siebald's  valuable  work. 
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Acupuncture  and  moica-biiruing  are  both  Japanese  iti- 
vetitions.  They  were  brought  from  Japan  into  Europe, 
and  were,  during  a  Tcry  long  series  of  jearSj  adopted  in 
thfl  practice  of  every  European  country. 

AcupunctuiTi  —  that  is,  sticking  with  a  needle— in 
cliiefly  practised  in.  a  violent  endemic  colic  of  Jafsm 
According  to  Japane,se  theory,  thia  colic  ia  caused  k 
tt»7trfj  and  to  let  out  this  wiud  several  small  holes^isia! 
being  a  favourite  number-— are  made  with  needles,  pf^ 
pared  for  the  purixise,  generally  in  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach  or  abdomen,  though  other  fleshy  parts  of  &^ 
body  are,  in  aome  cases,  chosen  for  the  operation.  Tbes* 
needles  are  nearly  as  fine  as  a  hair,  made  of  gold  ^ 
silver  geneniliy,  but  flometimes  of  steel,  by  pei-sons  fflw 
prof^s  a  particular  skill  in  tempering  them.  The  bonv 
partSj  nerves  and  blood-veaaels,  are  carefully  avoided,  tai 
while  they  are  imased  through  the  skin  and  muscle,  thef 
are  twirled  about  iu  a  peculiar  manner.  There  are  rnaoy^ 
practitioners  who  coofiue  themselves  to  this  practiw 
alone.* 

The  still  more  favourite  aud  imivei'sal  remedyi  eni- 
ployed  quite  aa  much  for  pi-evention  as  cure,  ia  buroms: 
with  the  nioxft — the  finer  woolly  part  of  the  young  1  wives 
of  the  wormwood  {Artemesia),  of  which  the  coarser  WeI 
is  uaed  for  ordinary  tinder.  It  is  procured  by  rubbing 
and  beating  the  leaves  til!  the  green  part  separates,  ad 
nothing  remainij  but  the  wool,  which  is  sorted  into  twf 
kinds.  When  applied,  it  is  made  up  in  little  coiiw, 
which ,  being  placed  on  the  part  selected  for  the  operation, 
are  set  tire  to  from  the  top.  They  bui-n  very  ulowlj, 
leaving  a  scar  or  blister  on  the  skin,  which,  some  bsi« 
after,  breaks  and  discliafges.  The  operation  ia  not  taty 
painful,  except  when  repeated  in  the  same  place,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  or  when  apphed  to  certain  tender  parti 
It  ia  thought  very  efficacious  in  pleuriflieB,  toothache,  goiil 

•    See   a  Benaible    article    on    thia  subji^t   by   Eeiuu-J:*     ^ 
Mda«ffe4  AHai,  vol.  i.),  in  which  be  givBa  ati  analysis  of  u 
trefttise  on  acupuncture,  which,  with  a  translation  of  it,  wa.b  ^.~-- 
bome  by  TitaiDgh.^HLldretb. 
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lid  theuniatiflm — disorders  which,  like  the  colic  abore- 
aentionedj  are  rtipid  iti  their  operation,  and  of  which  the 
ftroxysnis  tend  to  a  speedy  termicatiDn  under  any  piedical 
reatraent  or  none  at  all.  The  Japanese  Iiave  veiy  ela- 
)ontB  treatises  aa  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  moxa, 
Wcotding  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  its  appli- 
iitioa  fonns  a  science  and  profeaaion  fay  itself.  The 
Jahy  parts,  especially  of  the  hack,  are  ordinarily  selected. 
It  is  used  still  more  by  way  of  preyentkin  than  for  cure, 
Bveiy  person,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  even  pri- 
tonefs  in  the  gaols,  submitting  to  the  operation,  at  least 
mce  in  six  montha.*  Another  remedy  is  friction,  applied 
'lyoerta.iu  profeaaora,  and  which  proves  of  great  use  in 
ftina  of  the  limba,  arbing  frona  the  prevailing  changea  of 
^  weather.  Wonderful  virtues  are  ascribed  to  certain, 
iftigs ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  appear,  as  in  the 
Bse  of  unicorn's  horiL  and  giiiaeug,  to  have  been  not 
^  deluded  by  quack  medicines  and  mediciil  theories 
^Isn  niore  enlightened  uations.+  Titsingh  professes  to 
(peak  from  his  own  persoDal  knowledge  and  experienoe, 
in  the  following  astonishiug  statement : — 

"Instead  of  incloaing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  coflSna 
^  a  length  and  breadth  proportionate  to  the  statnre  and 
Wk  of  the  deceased,  they  place  tke  body  in.  a  tub,  three 
feet  high,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
Wo  feet  at  the  bottom.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  how 
fee  body  of  a  grown  person  can  be  com  preyed  into  so 
pinall  a  apace,  when  the  limba,  rendered  rigid  by  deathj 
Eftnuot  be  bent  in  any  way, 

'*  The  Japanese  to  wham  1  made  this  observation  told 
Be  that  they  produced  the  result  by  means  of  a  particular 
>cwder  called  Bosia,  which  they  introduce  into  the  ears, 
loati'ila,  and  muutth  of  the  deceased,  after  which  the 
iinha,  all  at  once,  acquire  aatoniahing  flexibdity,  As  they 
av)iiused  to  perform  the  experiment  in  my  presence,  I 

'  Kltnpfer  treats  at  length  on  acupuncture  and  moKa^  aiid  givea 
hia  appeDdix  a  traaslation  of  a  Japanese  treatise  on  the  parts  to 
chosen  for  buruin(j,  according  to  iha  object  in  view, 
t  Hildreih. 
Y   2 
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could  not  do  otkerwisti  tLan  suspend  my  jtidgmeq 
should  condemn  as  an  absurd  fiction  a  fact  which^ 
surpasses  our  conceptiona,  but  may  yet  be  suao^ 
a  plausible  explanation,  especially  by  gaJvanism^ 
ceutly  dificovered  effects  of  which  also  appeared,; 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility. 

"  The  experimuut  accordiugiy  took  place  in  thi 
of  October,  17S3,  'when  the  cold  was  pretty  sevd 
young  Dutch mtiu  having  died  in  ovir  factory  at  i 
I  directed  the  physician  to  cause  the  body  to  be  < 
and  left  all  night  exposed  to  the  aifj  im  a  table 
near  an  open  window,  in  order  that  it  might 
completely  stLfll     Next  morning  several  Japaujai 
of  the  oflB.ceriJ  of  our  factory,  and  myself)  w^ent  to  i 
the  corpse,  ift'hich  -wan  as  hard  aa  a  piece  of  woo< 
of  the  interpreters,  named  Zenby,  di*ew  from  his  I 
santockf  or  pocket-bookj  and  took  out  of  it  aa 
paper,  filled    with    a   coarse    powder  reaembliiil 
This  was  the  famous  Dosia  powder.     He  put  a  pii 
the  ears,  another  pinch  into  the  noatrila,  and  a  thu 
the  mouth  j  and,  preaently,  whether  fi-om  the  el 
thia  drugj  or  of  some  trick  which  I  could  not  det 
arms,  wliich    had  before  been  oroased  over  the 
dropped  of  themselves,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
by  the  watch,  the  body  reco veiled  all  itis  flexibilit 

"  I  attributed  this  phenomeuon  to  the  action 
subtle  poiaou  ;  but  wtis  assured  that  the  Dosia  \ 
so  far  from  being  poisonous,  was  a  most  excell* 
cine,  in  child-bearing,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  j 
other  maladies.  An  infusion  of  this  powder,  tafc 
in  perfect  health,  ia  aaid  to  hjive  virtues  which  ca< 
be  in  great  request  among  the  Japanese  of  ali 
It  cheers  the  spirits  and  refreshes  the  body.  It/ 
fully  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  white  cloth  and 
being  used,  as  it  will  serve  a  great  nuuiber  of  til 
losing  its  virtues. 

"  The  same  iniuaion  ia  given  to  people  of  qualit 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  if  it  does  not  prolong 
prevents  rigidity  of  the  limha;  and  the  body  is 
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poa€d  to  the  rude  handling  of  profeaalotial  jieraoDS — a. 
dt^umstanoe  of  aome  consequence  in  a  country  where 
Inspect  for  the  dead  ia  carried  to  exceaa. 

'*I  had  the  curioaifcy  to  procure  some  of  this  powder, 
for  which  I  waa  oldiged  to  send  to  Kidjo,  or  the  Nine 
ProTincea,  to  the  temples  of  the  Sintoos,  wliich  enjoj  the 
etclusive  sale  of  it,  because  they  practise  the  doctrine  of 
Rolou-DayBi,  its  inventor.  It  was  after  the  death  of 
Kobou-Daysi,  in  the  second  year  of  the  nengozio-wa 
U.D.  825),  that  this  aand  came  into  general  use  in  Japan. 
Tne  quantity  obtained  in  consequence  of  my  first  appli* 
**tinn  was  vety  fnaall,  and  even  this  was  a  special  favour 
"'  the  priesta,  who  otherwise  never  jmvt  with  more  than 

•  single  pinch  at  a  time. 

"At  my  departure^  in  1784,  however,  I  carried  with 
^^  a  considei-ablti  quantity  of  the  Dosia  powder.  Pali; 
*^  put  up  in  lots  of  twenty  small  packets  each,  with  the 
•^e  written  on  the  outsi<le  in  red  characters  j  the  rest 
*^  in  small  bags :  this  was  only  a  coarse  powder,  in 
^bich  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  particles  of  gold, 
ftad  which  probably  was  not  yet  possessed  of  the  requisite 
virtues.  One  small  packet  only  had  undergone  the 
^emical  operation  which  insures  its  efficacy,  and  this  was 

*  powder  as  white  as  snow. 

"The  discovery  of  the  Doda  powder  is  ascribed  to  a 
PPieat  named  Eobou-Daysi :  he  became  acquainted  with 
tee  properties  of  this  wondrous  mineral  on  the  mountain 
<•?  Kongoaen  or  Kinbensen,  in  the  pixivince  of  Yametto, 
*liere  there  are  many  rninea  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he 
carriefl  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  to  the  temple  to 
*liich  he  belonged,  on  the  mountain  of  Kojas  an. 

'*  The  priests  of  this  temp3e  continue  to  chant  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  who  led  Kobou-Dayai  to  the 
important  discovery.  When  their  stock  is  exhausted, 
Ihey  fetch  a  fresh  supply  from  the  mountain  of  Kongosen, 
and  carry  it  away  in  varnished  bowls.  In  all  ages  the 
common  fieople  are  apt  to  attribute  phenomena  surpassing 
timan  comprehension  to  the  agency  of  celestial  spirits ; 
nd,  accordingly,  the  priests  do  not  fail  to  pretend  that  the 


ranged  in  a  circle  before  the  altar,  and  turnii^ 
their  fingers  the  beads  of  a  kind  of  rosary,  i 
aeven  times  twenty-four  hours,  a  hymrij  c^& 
siiigo,  the  w^oi'ds  of  which  are  ; — 

\ 
"Ou  o  tjokja  Btron  iiiiutiaaoiiiaika-godoTa.  masi^ 
Falido  ma,j  zuubara  gara^  gufetaga  won, " 

The  priests  assert  that,  after  this  long  exercisej 
rustling  is  heard  in  the  sand  ;  all  the  impure  pi 
out  of  the  vessel  of  themselves,  and  nothing  ; 
the  purified  Dosia  powderj  which  is  then  divid 
all  the  temjilfeB  of  the  Sintoos."* 

In  179D,  Charpentier-Cossigny  examined  this' 
pow^der,  and  subjected  it  to  severe  analysis, 
out  to  be  a  compound  apparently  of  ashes  4 
pyrites  and  mica.  He  tried  it  on  dead  bodies— 
double,  and  triple  doaes — but  they  remained  j 
ever,  after  waiting  fifteen,  thirty,  and  sixty 
*'  Besides/'  says  he,  "  I  declare  that  I  took  a  i 
of  Dvitiu  without  feeling  the  slightest  effect  it 
whatever.  It  is  aceutlesg,  and  has  do  taste  hi 
sand  in  the  mouth.  *  *  *  itg  mysteric 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  its  use  m  oaaai 
some  religious  belief"  +  ' 

Chemi&try  appears  to  he  very  imperfeetl] 
Eotany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  dili| 
snccessftilly  cultivated,  at  lea.st  aa  far  as  it  is^ 


BiedicmBs  are  described  as  effectiTe  and  excelleiit.  The 
J««ple,  however,  placo  their  main  dependence  upon  dietj 
«id  upon  acupuncture^  and  the  nioxa,  which  are  atill 
IfliTeraally  pitictiaed  atnotig  them. 

In  agtronomy,  their  proficieocy  refl.lly  appears  to  be 
^firy  considerable,  They  i>uraue  this  study  witli  great 
*rdour.  Their  beat  astroiioiner!;  are  said  to  V<e  well  ac- 
quainted with  LaJaude's  Treati&es,  and  other  profound 
^orks  which  have  been  translated  into  Dutch.  This 
SQrely  disproves  the  assertion  that  they  have  only  "  somo 
Jittle  knowledge  6f  mathematica,"  They  have  learned 
tne  use  of  raost  of  our  astronomical  instruments.  They 
«ve  even  taught  Japanese  artisans  to  imitate  and  re- 
Produce  them  to  ])ertection.  They  have  excellent  teie- 
*Mpes,  chronometers,  barometerjg.,  and  thermymeters  of 
i^ative  workmanship  ;  and  they  have  leanied  to  measure 
^te  height  of  mountains  by  the  barometer.  The  courts 
if  b>th  the  Emperors  are  centres  of  science  as  well  as  of 
"terature-  Good  almanacs,  including  the  calculatiun  of 
^dipiea,  are  annually  {mbliahed  by  the  colleges  of  JedJo 
*tid  Meako.  From  the  few  ohwervatious  made  by  the 
pffioers  of  the  Samarany,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
if  we  only  knew  more  of  tbera,  the  Japanese  would  be 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  far  more  scientific  know- 
Jedge  than  the  amount  for  which  they  have  received 
credit. 

It  L8  quite  clear  that  they  are  stilled  in  trigonometry, 
tod  in  some  of  the  beat  principles  of  civil  engineering. 

The  mechanical  arts,  or  all  such  portions  of  tJiem  as 
tend  to  abridge  manual  labour,  and  deprive  people  of  the 
ejnploymenta  to  which  they  have  been  bred,  are  dis- 
couragetl,  and  in  fact  repr&jsed  by  the  Governmeut,  The 
Siogoun  woidd  not  accept,  as  a  present,  a  European  oil- 
pull  ;  he  said  that  it  was  veiy  ingenious,  but  that  if  such 
I  machine  were  genei-ally  adopted  in  the  country,  it  would 
^^row  all  the  old  Japanese  oil-presaers  out  of  work  and  out 
if  bread. 

Although  they  are  passionately  fond  of  it,  the  national 
bueic^ — like  that  of  all  Oriental  nations— appears  to  be 
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utterly  inaupportable  to  Europefta  eara.     Perhaps. 
ever,  thia  cotidemiiation  is  too  swee]jing  and  general. 

"We  liave  heard,"  adds  Mr.  MacFarlane,  "some  of  tbe 
muab  of  the  Japanese  ladies  bighlj  commeDded  by  on^ 
who  possessed  a  good  musical  ear.  The  aanme^  or  natire 
guitar,  ia  even  more  invariably  a  part  of  female  educaliwi 
than  is  the  pianoforte  in.  Eogland,  Its  touch  is  the  .  "' 
for  layJDg  aside  ceremony  and  constraint.  The  Jm[ 
gentleman — truly  a  gsTiiteman  iu  this  ^e8pect^liil^  u<» 
notion  of  social  enjoyment  or  couviviality  without  the 
company  of  the  ladles.  Every  fair  one  takes  with  her  I 
their  parties  her  sam^ie,  and  they  sing  and  play  by  tur 
while  the  gentlemen  anioke  their  pipes  and  take  the 
cheering  glass.  At  every  feast  it  is  the  lady  of  the  tiooe® 
that  presides. 

'*Iii  the  arts  of  deaign  and  painting  they  csertjdij^ 
posaeas  both  ^kUl  and  taste,  although  they  are  somewli 
negligent  iu  the  study  of  the  human  furm  divine.* 

"  This  art,"  say  a  M.  Fisacher,  "  appears  to  hare 
veloped  itaelf  to  a  coDsiderabl©  degree  in  very  early  timt 
Many  aci-eens  and  decorated  walk  iu  their  temples  Lii^* 
the  stamp  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Yet  I  never  heard  i 
a  good  portrait-jiainter  in  Japan,  and  am  of  opiuiou 
a  reluctance  exists  among  their  artists  to  devote  the 
selves  to  this  branch  of  their  profe.=«iou,  founded 
superstitious  feelings.  In  all  such  works  tlieir  attention  1 
principally  du^ected  to  accuracy  iu  the  details  of  eoataii 
and  to  the  general  air  ;  the  face  ia  never  a  likeness." 

It  has  been  appositely  remarked  that  "  their  Taftw 
brethren  of  St,  Peteraburgh,  wboae  criticiam  on  the  por- 
trait of  Alexander,  by  Lawrence,  was  fir.st  directed  t* 
the  great  painter's  delineation  of  his  Imperial  Majeaty* 
epaulettes,  crosses,  and  ribbous,  displayed  similar  feeliu^ 
with  respect  to  the  fine  arts."* 

It  is  curious  to  traee  over  the  broad  earth  these  r\T 
affinities — these  long  lingering  proofs  of  a  comraoi*       , 
among  so  many  and  such  distant  nations.     Those  utt 
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^tetlireu  of  the  Japaueae,  the  Osmiirili  Turks,  wo^ild 
Hot,  imtU  quite  a  recent  period,  allow  the  human  face  or 
the  human  form  to  be  depicted,  or  carved,  or  sculptured 
*t  !iU,  It  is  true  that  tlie  Korau  pi-ohibita  all  such  repre- 
Watations;  but  we  believe  tliat  the  old  Mongol  aatipatby 
l>ad  more  to  do  with  the  ititerdict  thnn  auj  religious  feel- 
ing or  auruple;  for  we  have  seen  Tiirta,  who  had  no 
feUgiouB  coiii'ictions  whatever,  express  a  strong  dislike  at 
th«  wght  of  a  very  agreeable  English  portrait. 

The  illuatratioaa  of  M,  Fisacher'e  own  book,  all  copied 
"*ID  the  productions  of  Nagasaki  artists,  would  in  them- 
selves  be  aufficieut  to  prove  that  their  painters  have  really 
^617  cousiderable  iskiJl,  and  can  give  to  their  works  all 
"Mit  beautj  of  finish  which  we  tind  in  the  illuminations 
^the  best  of  our  old  miasala.  It  h  at  least  reasonable  to 
^I'Plwse  that  the  artiata  of  Jeddo  or  Meako  surpass  those 
^f  the  pTOvincea,  as  our  Loudon  paiutera  and  the  other 
artists  excel  those  of  onr  provincial  towns.  Considering 
^ne  intprdict  laid  upon  exportation,  we  may  also  suppose  ■ 
that  the  beat  speciLnieos  of  Japanese  art  have  not  yet 
reached  Europe,  or  been  seen  and  examined  by  competent 
%rupean  judges. 

TLtJ  uative  delineations  of  flowers,  fruita,  and  more 
**peciftllj  of  birds,  are  exquisitely  beantiful.  "  We  have 
frequently  had  in  our  liauds,"  adJa  Mr,  MacFarlane,  "  a 
%all  cup,  or  rather  saucer,  which  is  ornamented  with 
'he  figures  of  tw^o  cranea.  Notbiug  can  be  more  perfect 
Ri  drawing,  more  true  in  colouring,  and  more  pei'fect  in 
finish,  than  this  admii-able  miniature.  The  object  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Kew 
Turlington-street,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one,  upon 
l^jplioation  to  the  Secretarj',  or  to  a  member  of  the  said 
Society, 

"Japanese  artista  produce  beautiful  maps  of  their  owu 
iountry,  which,  by  law,  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported, 
m  even  to  be  seen  Irjy  foreigners.  In  procuring  copies  of 
iie  best  of  these  maps  of  the  empire,  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
^ame  iuvolved  in  very  grievous  troubles.  Au  English 
ffiicer- — a  very  competent  judge  of  auoh  matters — to  whom 
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we  li&ve  been  indebted  for  some  Tsduable  assistAiloe,  m^ 
these  Japanese  cofties  of  tte  Imperial  niaps.  three  year^ 
ago,  in  Von  Siebold's  own  bouse  at  Leyden,  and  lie  assurer 
\i&  that  they  are  mOBt  admirably  executed.* 

*'  If  we  had  more  good  apecimens  before  us  -we  might, 
no  doubt,  have  rauch  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
fioe  arts  in  Japan ;  but  we  tnist  that  enough  has  Weu 
said  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief  that  the* 
people — these  super-retined  Tartiira,  if  you  like— have,  at 
least,  artiste  of  high  taste  and  very  extraordiuai^  nkiW 

As  previously  obaerved,  precious  atoTie3  are  not  vriliijd 
in  Japan ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  lapidaries.  ChsrleToix 
says  that  the  womeu  fix  a  pearl  to  the  end  of  the  hair- 
pin over  their  left  ear :  but  jewels  seem  to  be  either  rcjeck<l 
by  Japanese  Tanity,  or  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  yet  tbej 
buy  Dutch  and  French  tinsel  They  trade  in  pearls  wt^ 
the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  j  a  good  one — about  as  larg' 
as  a  small  pea^ — is  worth  two  kobaugs,  or  about  fifty-W5 
abilllDgs. 

Die-sinking  cannot  be  deficient  in  Japftn,  to  judge froW 
the  engravinga  of  their  coins,  which  are  castj  not  struck  J 
but  the  fiaish  of  the  work,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  im- 
preaaiou,  whether  in  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  would  'I* 
honour  to  European  artists.t 

*  The  J&pftneae  call  Europe  Ziagatara.     The  word  was  p>-  '■  "i''' 
ad  opted  under  the  Dotion  tliat  the  ia^nd  of  J&VK  waa  the  ci 
the  Hollandera.     Ziagatara  h  a  coimption  o!  Jufatra,  a  di 
Java,  of  which  Btitavia  (the  Ame^terdam  of  the  east)  is  the  isapi^' 
At  ail  events,  it  wcia  applied  la  "  Asiatic  "  Europe,  and  '' Hutlana^"' 
Java. 

f  The  comparative  value  of  Japanese  money  is  some  what  obscio* 
in  tlie  hooks.  The  kobaiig  eeems  to  be  worth  about  2 (J*,,  t lie  tiwi 
(a  Chinese  adoptioti)  about  7e.,  othct?  say  4«.  7^d.  The  ok(>-U^, 
the  largest  gold  coin,  is  worth  *20  kobangs ;  but  it  K  onlv  u"*! 
for  gifts .  These  two  beautiful  coine  are  very  flat,  and  ovaJ  iu  ihft}»»i 
they  bear,  as  other  coina,  the  arms  of  the  Mikado, — a  fiowtr  and 
throe  leaves  of  the  tree  kiri  (driajidrn) .  There  are  also  half,  qturtcf, 
eighth  kobsinga  of  silver.  The  smallest  copper  coin,  the  aeni,  amffll 
to  he  the  eighth  of  a  farthing,  Siebold  oientiona  perfect  1  '  ^ 
kohaugD  ib  the  proriuce  of  Km!.    The  Japauese  have  ixip. 

called  fuiida  or  gate.      These   uotea   are   issued  for  the     ; _.. 

amounts— cfyen  the  eighth  of  »  lobaDg,  little  over  three  ahiUiBgi, 
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ill  their  "  nurseiy-books"  we  are  aasiired  they  "  fibow 
timorous  cotiception  and  a  style  of  treatment  far  in 
ifaBce  of  the  meohanicftl  traah  wliich  sotnetiiQeg  coM- 
t>ses  the  nui-sery -books  found  in  our  shopa.  A  people 
ftve  made  some  ptogreaa  worth  study iog  who  have  a 
sJwe  of  the  hmnoroua,  can  picture  the  ludicrous,  and 
(Wd-naturedly  laugh  at  a  clever  caricature.  Tlie  coq- 
iant  recurrence  in  the  margin  of  the  pages  of  these  Ja- 
toeae  books  of  what  is  usually  called  by  architects  "  the 
'Peek  fret  or  border,"  is  certainly  curious.  We  are  sur- 
tJned  by  a  classic  fomi  that  we  would  not  have  expected 
)  fiad  an  eatablisbed  feature  in  Oriental  art.  Not  leaa 
irprising  also  is  it  to  find  another  architectural  form 
elonging  to  what  ia  usually  termed  the  "■"  Gothic"  style. 
Wats  are  singular  coincidences.  'ITiere  h  great  scope  for 
Jiilptiire  in  the  image- worahip  of  the  Japanese  religion  ; 
nd,  accordingly,  statues  of  stone,  metal,  and  wood  abound 
>  the  temples,  shrines,  and  by  the  wayaldea.  The  me* 
tiatiical  execution  of  tliese  generally  exhibit  much 
liUiual  skill,  but  none  of  them  are  to  be  named  as  works 
f  art  The  wood- carving  is  often  exquisitely  cut,  and 
leu  representing  natural  objects,  particularly  the  lower 
aimals  and  familiar  parts  of  vegetation,  is  often  remark- 
*ly  close  to  truth.  The  sculptured  cranes,  toitoisea,  and 
'lij  which  are  amongst  the  moat  frequent  auhjecta  carved 
Pon  the  entablatureis  and  cornicea  of  the  hou~«es  and 
iiaples,  were  continually  admired  for  their  fidelity  to 
iture."* 

There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  industry,  ingeumty, 
id  manual  dexterity  of  the  Japanese.  These  people,  to 
e  the  words  of  an  old  Italian  missionary,  work  adnii- 
bly  well  in  iron,  silver,  gold,  and  all  metals  ;  also  iu  wood 
d  bamboo,  and  in  all  such  materials  as  they  posseaa  in 
It  fi.ir  country.     They  also  have  the  art  of  making 

riouB  expedients  are  applied,  a»  with  ns,  to  pi^veat  foi^erf  r  the 
alty  b  death,  The  huUion  prico  of  gold  \n  only  eight  and  a.  half 
ts  that  of  silver,  Instead  of  aixteeii  times,  da  witii  tie,— "iSiebdld, 
:Cigii7t  Hildreth,  Untied  Slates  Espediiian. 

"  l/nittti  Sta(af  Ej^editi0nf  i$Z, 


lusa'FimnuK 

gooH  uae  of  man/  materials  which  hy  us  ane  tlirown  aw»/ 
as  of  no  valqe, 

**  Arts  and  manuiacturea,"  ays  Thunbei^  "  are  cairwrf 
on  in  every  part  of  the  ooant nr,  and  some  of  th^m  St 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  jwrfection,  as  even  to  satpi* 
those  of  Europe  j,  whilst  some,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 


short  of  European  excellence^  They  work  exti-enielY 
in  iron  and  copper,  and  their  ailk  and  cotton  inanufitetttnjs 
eq^ual^  and  aometimea  even  excel,  the  productions  of  other 
eastern  countries-  Their  lacquering  in  wood,  espcsciailj 
their  ancient  workmanship,  surpasses  every  attempt  wUicli 
has  been  made  in  thia  department  by  other  nationa.  Th«y 
•work  likewise  with  great  skill  in  sowas,  whiclj  h  a  mii- 
ture  of  gold  and  copper,  which  they  understand  how  t» 
colovir  blue  or  bJack  with  their  tousche,  or  ink,  by  « 
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toettiod  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  They  are  likewise 
ftccj'uaintetl  with  the  art  of  making  glass,  and  cau  m£inti- 
facture  it  for  any  purpose,  both  coloured  and  uncoloured, 
But  window-glass,  which  is  flat,  they  could  not  fabricate 
foimeHy.  This  art  they  have  lately  learned  from  the 
Europeans,  as  likewise  to  make  watches,  which  they 
Wmetinaea  nse  in  their  houses.  In  like  manner,  they 
ttadeiBtaiid  the  art  of  glass-binding,  and  to  form  tele- 
*H>pQB  with  it,  for  which  purjjoae  they  purchase  mirror- 
glaaa  of  the  Dutch,  In  the  working  of  sted,  they  are 
Perfect  masters,  of  which  their  incomparable  swords  afford 
the  moat  evident  proof.  Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  in 
^at  abundance  in  this  country,  as  well  for  writing  and 
printing  as  for  taptstry,  handkerchiefs,  cloths  for  packing 
t>f  goods,  (fee,  and  ia  of  varioua  sizes  and  qualities.  They 
ptepure  it  from  the  bark  of  a  species  of  njulberry-tree,* 

*  Mamt  -^tapyrlfera.  The  mathod  is  iis  follows  ;  —  After  the  tree 
^  shed  tta  leATES,  in  the  moiitli  of  December,  tbey  cut  off  tbe 
biantbes  thont  three  feet  in  length,  wliich  they  tte  up  in  himdleB, 
»inlboil  in  a  ley  of  ashes,  aUndii)(j  inverted  in  a  coTered  kettle,  till 
*ftti  tima  as  the  haik  is  so  shrunk,  that  half  an  inch  of  the  woody 
P*rt  IN  aeen  bare  M  the  endia.  Tliey  art  then  tuUe»  out  and  left  in 
^  0|>en  air  to  cool,  cut  up  lengthwittt^,  e^iid  the  biirk  ia  etipped  ofL 
'Jpofl  th!3  the  hark  Je  ftgai'i  aoakoil,  thrisa  or  four  houra,  in  water, 
Md  when  it  is  become  aoit,  they  scrape  off  the  fine  bln^k  Bkin  with 
'biife,  Tlie  next  thing  to  be  done  in  to  aeparatc  the  coarse  bark 
■■K  1^e  fine,  wMch  produces  the  whitest  paper,  Th«  older  the 
^^BbeBaj-ti,  tbe  c^iarser  is  the  [la^ier.  The  biirk  w  iiuw  boiled  B.|^in 
^Wesh  ley,  and  the  whole  coiitioually  Btirred  with  a  stick,  and  fresh 
^tter  added  to  it.  A  tiiee  a,n<;l  delic&te  operation  ia  tlien  iterfonneii 
'1  H  brook,  by  meanH  of  a  sieve,  by  stirring  the  bark  tncesHiLiitly 
about  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  conaistenco  of  a  line  pnp,  and, 
thrown  into  water,  sepftratesi  in  the  form  of  meal,  It  is  then  further 
^eA  ia  a  small  vsaisel  with  a  deoaction  of  rice  and  the  Ifibiam^- 
"J^RttM,  and  stirred  wsll  abovit,  till  it  has  attoincMi  a  tolerable  con- 
■iBtence.  After  thia  it  is  poured  into  a  wider  veftsel,  from  whetics 
Wiftebeets  are  t»ken  »tid  put  Into  proper  forms,  made  of  ^aHH-slraw, 
*l>d  laid  one  upon  anotJier  in  heap,  with  atraw  between,  that  they 
niy  he  easily  lifted  up.  They  are  further  covei^d  with  a  beard, 
ftnd  pressed,  at  firsit  lightly,  but  afterwarda,  and  gradually,  harder, 
till  the  water  is  separated,  When  this  ia  done,  they  lay  tli«  aheeta 
upon  n  buttrd,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  gather  them  into 
iiundles  for  sale  and  use.  An  inferior  kind  of  {;(^per  ia  likewise 
manufttclTiircd  from  the  Monui  fadtctu 
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"  The  laequ&red  woodwork  which  is  exeonted  in  Japtsi 
excels  the  Ohmese,  the  Siamese,  and  indeed  that  of  all 
other  nations  in  the  world.  For  this  purpose  they  iMatf 
choice  of  the  fin^t  sort  of  firs  and  cedars,  and  cover  them, 
with  the  very  beat  varnish,  whieh  they  prepare  from  tb9 
Rhus  iwjiiia;,  a,  tree  that  grows  in  great  abundanije  is 
niauy  pails  of  the  country.  This  vsmish,  which  ooa^i 
out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  ia  procured  fwB 
stems  that  are  three  yeai-s  old,  and  ia  received  in  fflJB" 
proper  vessel.  When  firat  caught,  it  ia  of  a  hglitisli 
colour,  and  of  the  oonsisteEco  of  cream  ;  but  grows  thioleer 
and  black  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  ia  of  so  trans- 
parent a  nature,  that  when  it  is  laid,  pure  and  unraiiei 
upon  boxes  and  other  pieces  of  fiimiture,  every  vein  rf 
the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen.  For  the  most  part  a  dsik 
ground  is  spread  underneath  it,  which  causes  it  to  reflect 
like  a  looking-glasa  ;  and  for  this  purpose  i-ecourse  ia  fifr 
quently  had  to  the  fine  sludge  which  is  caught  ia  ^ 
trough  under  a  grinding-stone.  At  other  times,  ground 
charcoal  is  used,  and  occaaioaally  some  blacker  substaJM* 
ia  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  sometimes  leaf-goA 
ground  very  fine,  when  it  l3  called  Salpf-icat.  Thi» 
lacquered  work  is  afterwards,  for  the  most  part,  eJP" 
bellished  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  and  figures  laid  <* 
upon  the  varnish,  which,  however,  are  liable  to  wear  (^ 
in  time."* 

*  "Fashion,  tbat  moat  absolute  of  all  tyranta,  has  almont,  miiT^^J 
exiled  these  boautiftil  Japanned  wares  from  our  hoases  ;  Itut  v^iW 
old  euough  to  remember  the  time  when  nesfly  every  risBpectlW 
dtawitig-room,  dining-rsjom,  aud  boydoir,  presented  epedniBn*  ^ 
them,  in  the  shape  of  acreens,  desky,  cah'metSt  caskets,  or  otIlV 
objects  of  oniameDt  and  utility.  They  were  rather  more  imraefOT' 
in  .Scotch  than  in  English  housea,  and  thia  from  the  very  obviow 
r«,ason  that,  mainly  in  gfrace  of  the  patronage  of  hearty  Henf? 
DundaB,  Lord  Melville,  so  many  Scptchmen  aonght  and  fouiiA 
furtuiie  in  the  Eaat.  Many  of  these  aj^iclea  were  moat  Hiimirkblfi 
apeclmt^ns  of  the  arte  of  the  cabinet-maker,  japan  tier,  ftnd  gvM- 
embosser.  It  ia  eaid,  however,  that  the  finest  specimens  were  atut 
allowed  to  be  exported  out  of  JEi]>an.  The  finest  collections  existing 
in  Europe  are  those  of  Von  Blobold  and  hia  Majesty  the  King  of 
Netherlanda,  at  the  Hague." — MacFarlana, 
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^tmepally,  Japanese  wofkmansljip  liaa  inore  3tr"elif;th, 
^lidity,  aud  real  finish  than  that  of  tha  Chiueae.  They 
*^in  to  have  a  cantempt  for  all  that  is  flimsy.  Theiv 
^mmon  jiackiiig-caaes  are  nearly  always  strong  and 
atiiahed  specimens  of  materials  and  workmanship.  There 
iMy  he  aaid  to  be  about  the  same  difference  betw&en 
ChiBeae  and  Japanese  'W'^oi-k  that  there  ia  Ijetween  Fi'ench 
'md  English  ;  bnt,  if  the  French,  in  most  things,  can 
cJaim  over  us  a  superiority  in  taste  of  design,  no  auch 
■uperiority  otan  be  claimetl  by  the  Chineae  ov^er  the  work- 
Jften  of  Japan. 

In  the  art  of  raakiug  and  tempering  steel,  they  must 
i^^sa  some  valuable  secret  or  most  eactraordrnary  skill. 
■Hie  finest  blade  we  ever  handled  waa  an  indisputable 
old  blade  of  Japanese  make. *  It  beat  all  the  Damascus 
olfldes  and  Andrea- Ferraraa  Tve  ever  tow.  It  ia  luen- 
tioiiedj  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  sword  of  thig  sort  would, 
*t  a  How,  cut  a  man's  body  in  two. 

''With  respect  to  steel  manufactures,"  says  Grolownin, 

toe  Japanese  sabres  and  daggers  surpass  all  others  in 
toe  world,  those  of  Daraasciia  perhaps  excepted.  They 
^t  extr-aordinary  trials.  The  edge  of  the  sabre  is  kept 
^  sbfLrp  a-s  that  of  a  razor.  The  Japanese  are  extremely 
^«lfal  in  polishing  steel,  and  all  other  metals.  They  make 
'^Btai  mirrors,  which,  for  their  object,  are  scarcely  inferior 
^  our  looking-glasses.  We  often  saw  carpentera'  and 
^isiiiet-makera'  tools  made  in  Japan  which  might  be 
^inpared  ■with  the  English.  Their  saws  ai-e  so  good, 
that  the  thinnest  boards  may  be  aawed  out  of  the  hardest 
*ood,"t 

la  cotton  fabricss  they  appear  to  have  little  skill.  Ag 
before  sttited,  they  use  a  coarse,  thick j  spongy  paper,  made 
frotti  a  tree,  for  pocket-handkerchiefs,  for  napkins,  and 
for  othei'  pni-poaes  in  which,  we  employ  calico,  silk,  or 
maslln, 

I  have  mentioned  the  inferiority  of  the  native  silk ; 
mt  rich  aiid  beautiful  articles  are  mauu&ctured  ou.t  of 
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aili  itiipoi-ted  from  China.  These  valuable  silk  goods  a.i"* 
aaid  to  be  produced  oalj  by  unfortunate  noblemen  ftP*^' 
geutlemen,  who  are  exiled  to  a  lonely  island,  aiid  cocO' 
pelled  to  Tivork  for  their  owti  livelihood. 

Some  of  the  ti'atiea  are  followed  xip  in  a  grand,  whol^" 
sale  way.  Among  these  are  their  ii'on  works,  tobacco 
manufaotoriesj  breweries,  and  distilleriea-  Some  of  the 
last  are  eaid  to  be  veiy  extensive.  Many  thtmsand^ 
are  constantly  employed  in  the  manufactm*e  of  stn*^''^ 
shoes,  straw  hats,  and  mats.  The  consumptioii  ui 
this  straw,  made  out  of  a  native  grasBj  must  be  truly 
prodigious.* 

As  before  obaei-ved,  the  Japanese  have  little  furnitiir" 
in  their  houses  beyond  tl^e  apparatus  for  their  kitcbe'ii 
and  what  they  use  at  theii"  meals.  Of  these,  howevtr, 
as  likewise  of  clothes  and  other  necesaariesj  there  is  sa(k 
an  incredible  quantity  exposed  for  sale  in  the  diops  "i 
their  tradesmen,  both  in  town  and  country,  that  the 
wonder  is,  where  they  can  find  purchasers,  and  it  might 
he  supposed  that  they  kept  magazines  here  to  supply  tli* 
whole  world.     Here  the  native  may  select,  aecoi"ding  Vf 

*  "When  on  a  journey,"  eaya  Thncbergf  "aU  the  Japaoesewesr 
■A  cohIcaI  hat,  tnade  of  a.  ajiecieti  of  grane,  pktted,  fttid  t^ed  wicbfl 
atring."  He  also  obgervcd  that  nil  the  fiuhemieti  wore  hatu  of  tb' 
Bamo  miLteria,!  and  shape,  Eiitj  in  additiDn  to  this  eKtenaiVc  use,  'M 
Js-pjinese  hardly'  ever  wear  any  eiioea  or  slippers  but  auch  hb  are  uu*J', 
of  platted  straw.  This  ih  the  most  sbabby  and  indifferent  part  «♦ 
their  dress.  And  yet  in  equal  use  with  tbe  high  and  the  h>w,  tiieric^}* 
and  the  pcxir.  They  are  majde  of  rice-atniw  plfitled,  and  bj  no  nieiui^ 
Btnjng.  They  cost,  hnwever,  &  mere  trifle  ;  they  are  found  espf*^ 
for  sale  in  every  town  and  J ti  every  village,  and  the  pedisstH&ti  fitpplia' 

bimpdf  with  mew  elioea  as  he  goes  along,  while  the  more  provji'       

always  camea  two  or  three  pair  with  hiui  for  use,  throu  > 
away  as  they  wear  out.  "Old  worn-out  ahoes  of  this  Jeserip  . 
feund  lying  everywhere  by  l5ie  sides  of  the  roads,  essftecially  bum 
livutetSj  where  traFellere,  *>n  changing  tlieir  nboes  liave  ati  iipportu- 
nity  ni  the  Biwne  time  of  wwsbing  tbeir  feet."  In  vury  wet  weitlitr 
they  ttae  wcKxien  ologn,  which  are  attached  to  thbtr  atTaw-plattnl 
Bhoes  by  ties  ako  made  of  straw -plat.  People  of  very  high  nuik 
Bometimes  wear  alippers  made  of  fine  elipa  of  rattan  neaf,ly  pUltod. 

It  is  said  that  the  coTrmon  people  cotiut  the  WngUi  of  A  journey  Vy 
the  number  of  th^e  straw  ehoea  they  wear  out  m  tnaking  it< 
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\  varying  taste  and  fancy,  all  his  clothes  ready  made, 
id  may  be  furnished  with  ahoes,  umbrellit^j  lacquered 
kre,  poroelaiti,  uud  a  thousand  other  articles,  without 
fving  occasion  to  bespeak  anything  beforehand,* 


FLOWEH- BASKETS  AKD   VASES- 

theii'  great  foiiduesa  for  dishes  and  Ycsacls  of  light 
jquered  ware,  thej  rather  neglect  the  porcelain  fahnoa  j 
It  they  are  said  to  produce,  in  this  line,  some  articles 
p,t  tar  exceed  the  finest  Chinese, 

LNothing  can  well  be  more  light,  neat,  and  graceful, 
an  the  superior  kinds  of  their  lacquered  cupa,  They 
B  generally  f/ainted  in  a  very  pretty  style,  and  are  ao 
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exceedingly  light  a&   scarcely  to  be    felt   in  the  k 
through  their  weight. 

Although  these  various  manufactories  are  spreai^ 
over  thu  empire,  the  principal  onea  ai'e  said  to  beooiifunl 
to  the  cities  of  Meako,  JedJo,  and  Oaaccs, 

"  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  the  Japanese  w<i? 
ttUowed  to  visit  foreign  countries.  Their  ships,  thiMigli 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  Chinese  juiiks,  boldly  defied  ^ 
fury  of  tempests.  Their  merchants  were  scattered  of 
the  principal  countries  of  India ;  they  were  not  deficid 
either  in  expert  mariners  or  adveaturoua  traders.  In » 
country  where  the  lower  classes  cannot  gain  a  subaistems 
but  by  aaaiduouB  labour,  thousands  of  Japanese  were  dis- 
posed to  seek  their  fortune  abi-oad,  not  so  much  by  th 
prospect  of  gain,  as  by  the  certainty  of  being  enabled  to 
gratify  theu'  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  numberless  ob- 
jects that  were  wholly  utiknown  to  them. 

"  This  state  of  things  formed  bold  and  exporie 
Bailors,  aud  at  the  name  times  soldiers,  uot  surpassed] 
bravery  by  those  of  the  most  warlike  nationa  of  India. 

"  The  Japanese,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  heiX 
the  aoconnts  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  tlieir  ancesW 
to  receive  at  that  early  fige  their  first  instruction  in  tlii* 
books  which  record  their  explmta,  and  to  imbibe,  aa  is 
were  with  their  mother's  milt,  the  intoxicating  love  of 
glory,  made  the  art  of  war  their  favourite  study.  Soah 
an  education  has,  in  all  ages,  trained  up  heroea  :  it  esdtei 
in  the  Japanese  that  pride  which  is  noticed  b j  all  in 
whole  nation." 

Here  is  a  description  of  their  junk  : — 

"  In  the  aftenioon,  one  of  the  Japanese  j unks  left 
harbour,  laden  with  upwai-ds  of  two  hundred  peculs  wf 
sugar,  bound  for  Satzuina,  a  port  in  Japan,  lying  about 
four  hundred  railea  N.N.E,  from  Loo-Clioo.     In  ooBfling 
out^  the  atrack  on  a  reef,  but  was  soon  got  off  witio 
apparent  damage,  and  ais  she  passed  the  ahip,  we  went  i 
the  gig  to  examine  her.     The  hull  was  made  of  piue,  aw 
in  its  general   foroi,  resembled  a   Chinese  fast  boat  j 
bow  was  sharp,  without  bowsprit,  but,  instead,  there  vtt 
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fbeak,  like  that  of  au  ancient  galley,  with  a  fender, 
case  she  should  run  sstem  on.  The  aolitary  mast  waa 
tout  forty  feet  high,  and  supported  hy  a  huge  forestry, 
ider  which  hung  a  yard,  in  form  like  two  conea  united 
their  bases  ;  this  was  raised  hy  haUi^rds  |>aa4ing  over 
Stop  of  the  maatj,  aft,  to  the  quartera,  where  they  went 
tef  a  sort  of  windkis^  and  then  round  a  capntan  below 
et  The  sail  was  made  of  very  coarse  heavy  cotton, 
id  the  bolts  were  loosely  laced  together  with  cordsi,  each 
bg  four  or  five  inches  apart,  giving'  the  sail  a  singular 
t>earance  ;  at  the  bottom,  several  ropes  secuiied  it  in 
I  proper  place.  There  w^aa  no  sternpoat,  and  the  open 
ta"k  peiiaitted  na  to  look  directly  into  the  cabia,  where, 
this  tiDje,  the  crew  were  hoisting  sails  with  loud  cries, 
te  rudder  was  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  eight  bi*oad,  with 
Slier  like  a  apankcr-boom,  reaching  forward  nearly  to  the 
tet.  The  long-boat  vnm  laahed  athwart  the  vessel,  nt^r 
fi  bow,  the  ends  projecting  over  each  side  about  five  feet, 
Iced,  QTiQ  would  suppose,  in  a  very  hazardous  niamier. 
Iree  or  four  grapplLngs  lay  on  the  bows,  attached  to 
tge  haui«rs ;  and  a  double-headed  anchor  placed  athwart 
6  v^sel  near  the  mast,  with  the  flultes  outside,  ft  ir  the 
kposB  of  strengthening  the  sides.  The  stern  was  high 
t  of  the  water,  as  in  the  jimka  of  China,  and  upon  it 
fe  her  name,  Ilozamniah,  painted  in  large  Chinese 
fcraotera  ;  upon  the  bow  was  a  bird  rudely  carved,  and 
a  character  pin,  '  ashore/  all  neatly  ornamented  with 
fpir,  which  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  vetisel,  w^ita 
d  on  profosely.  The  capstan  f^tood  in  the  cabin,  which, 
le  every  other  paiit  of  the  vessel,  was  kept  very  clean  ; 
f  sides  fell  in  above  the  water-mark,  and  she  was 
iely,  though  strongly  built.  The  crew  numbei-ed  about 
iseti,  one  or  two  of  whom  wore  the  singular  leggings 
Id  in  Japanese  pictures  ;  but  mui^t  of  them  were  scantily 

lother  place  the  same  writer  says:— "The  boats 
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ill    wliicli   the   natives   came    off    were  rudely,  tliou^^* 
strongly,  built  of  pine ;  and  most  of  them  carried  a  a»>*^ 
of  coarse  cotton  canvas,  suspended  from  a  single  moF^ 
able  maat.     Their  progress  wag  accelerated   by  three  t^* 
four  large  sculls  attached  to  each  aide,  near  the  stern,  o"*^ 
jiivots,  aud  formed  of  two  pieces  iasbed  together  like  tfc».* 
Chinese ;  with  this  ditferencCj  that  the  loom  was  v^wry 
"broad  at  its  lower  end,  in  its  general  shape  refiembling'    ^ 
paddle ;  the  upper  surface  was  convex,  and  the  round^^J 
edgea    made  tlie  under   somewhat   concave :    this   forOi 
appeared  to  be  for  convenience  in  sculling,     Some  of  tH* 
largest  of  the  boats  were  thirty  feet  long  and  six  wid^t 
having  the  two  ends  open   like  a  scow,  and    carrying 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men.     In  two  or  three  v&te 
a  few  women,  of  whom  we  did  not  see  much,  for  tiicj 
were  fully  occupied  in  protecting  themselves  from  th^ 
rain,  piling  l>amboo  cloaks  and  hats  upon  their  pei-souS, 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  while  they  lay  in  the  bottoQ^ 
of  the  boats," 

The  number  of  these  boats  and  junks  was  such  as  i'* 
denote  a  most  active  coastiog  trade  ;  and  it  seems  tha' 
we  might  exclaim  now  as  honest  old  Kampfer  did  ffiorf 
than  a  century  atid  a  half  ago — "  How  much  comtiKfi^ 
is  carried  on  between  the  several  provinceg  and  jiart*  <■' 
the  empire  !  How  busy  and  industrious  tlie  merchaatf 
everywhere  are  !  How  full  their  harbours  of  ships  !  Ho* 
many  rich  and  mercantile  towns  up  and  down  tb 
country !  There  are  such  multitudes  of  people  iilofg 
the  coasts  and  near  the  seaports,  such  a  noise  of  os^d 
and  sails,  such  numbers  of  ahijjs  and  boats,  both  for  us* 
and  pleaaure,  that  one  would  he  apt  to  imagine  that  tbi' 
whole  nation  had  settled  thei-e,  and  that  all  the  inlan" 
])arts  of  the  country  were  left  quite  empty  and  deeerted- 

"The  brisk  trade  of  the  bay  was  carried  on  &s  uawMt 
and  Japanese  boats,  both  large  and  small,  were  nioriu? 
np  and  down  in  constant  circulation.  The  various  iova^ 
and  villages  gronped  about  the  bay  were  thus  into^ 
changing  their  elements  of  life,  and  stiniulattid  into  cow- 
mercial  activity  by  the  throb  from  the  busy  heart  of  tbe 
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|i^feat  cit_T,  jtoureiJ  into  Jeddo  their  overflowing  almndauce. 
tliere  were  no  less  than  sixty-seven  junks  counted  as 
passing  up  the  buy  during  the  single  day." 

Tet,  according  to  all  accounts,  trade  is  as  active  in  the 
uiterioT  of  Xiphou  and  the  other  great  islundij,  ua  it  ia 


I 

imne 


JAPASBBB   JNBTRTJMBilTS  OP  WAH. 


mi^  the  oonsts.  All  the  chief  towns  of  the  mixnoT  are 
**  remarkable"  for  some  diatinct  produce  or  manufacture, 
the  interchange  of  which  keeps  the  whole  empire  m 
ceaseless  activity.  In  one  it  is  saki,  silk  mauiiifactures, 
lahy  wild  geeae,  cast-iron  kettles ;  in  another,  cotton 
abrica,  rock-crystal,  sulphur;  in  a  third,  saltpetre,  tin, 
ead,  bamboos,  hawks,  and,  dogs  for  hunting,  bricks  and 
rying-paiis ;  in  a  fourth,  whales,  edible  root^  earthen- 
rare,  mats,  porcelain,  sugar,  and  brasa  guns;  in  a  fifth 
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8alt<?d  fiah,  oranges,  leatter  tininks,  flints,* 
and  tobacco  pipes  j  in  a  aixth,  camphor,  ciniiatnoi 
horses,  and  tobax^eo ;  and  so  on  throughout  a  lol 
logue  of  wares  *'  too  naroeraus  to  mention." + 

As  has  been  already  raentioued,  any  theft  or  i 
is  a,  most  difficult  matter  in  Japan.  The  roads  u 
ftjctly  safe.  The  merchant  loads  his  bullocks  id 
richeat  goods,  or  with  gold  and  silver,  and  travels  (j 
along  without  any  fear  of  robbers.  This  result  ^ 
all  produced  by  legislation,  severe  laws,  and  mo 
and  police  regulation  b  ;  the  Japanese,  aa  a  proud 
have  a  contempt  or  abhorrence  of  cheating,  pil 
stealing,  or  robbing.  In  this  respect  they  eXi 
advantageously  contrasted  with  the  Chinese.  J 

Finally,  we  are  assured  that  the  J  apanese  are  aa 
knowledge.  '^  Never  was  there  a  people  more  ^ 
adapt  thenvselveB  to  the  changes  and  progress  of  thi 
than  they  are.  It  is  curious  that  while  some  q 
oustoBia  are  what  we  would  deem  i-ather  barbaroi 
whilb  they  are  ignorajit  of  many  eomniou  thingH-i 
they  atiU  rip  themselves  np,  and  shoe  their  hor 
straw,  because  ignorant  of  any  other  method,  tl 
jumped  to  a  knowktlge  of  certain  branches  of | 
which  it  has  taken  nations  in  Europe  hundreds 
to  attain.  At  Nagasaki  they  can  turn  out  of  t!i^ 
an  engine  for  a  railway  or  steamer ;  Japanese  a 
and  engineers  comtnand  their  men  of  war,  of  w^hicl 
are  steamers  ;  theiy  underetand  the  electric  tele] 
they  make    thermometers   and   barometei-a,   theoi 


*  Yet  it  bus  lieen  supposed  thnt  tfae  abseJKx  f^fjlinis  in  Jq 
the  oaiwa  wby  the  Japanese  have  duiig  bo  bug  to  the  old 
lock.  Doubtleaa  they  iwiU  now  nee  the  ueceHfiitj  for  iido| 
our  warlike  appIianceB,  HrmH,  aud  dlacipUne,  to  provide  agij 


future. 

+  See  Aaiaiif  Journal,  tI.  198,  et  stq.  The  empire  la  d! 
mto  eight  ^rand  divisiona  or  countries,  denotainated  J?u,  or 
namely,  Gokynay,  Tokay  do,  ToBandn,  Foo-koo  ro-koodo,  S 
Sanyo-do,  Nan-kay-do,  &nd  Bay-kny-da.  Thetie  are  »ubdiv 
sixty-eight  kokofa  at  prarinces,  which  again  contain 
diakicts. 
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ui<l,  I  believe,  aneroids.  Their  spy-glasses  and  mioro- 
■oopes  are  good,  and  very  cheap.  They  have  a  large  glass 
iiUbira&ctory  which  turns  out  glass  little  inferior  to  our 
own.  They  have  a  short  line  of  railway  somewhere  in 
the  interior,  given  by  the  Americans.  Many  of  them 
Bpeak  Dutch,  some  English,  all  anxious  to  learn ;  every- 
^^bing  is  done  by  themselves,  and  when  it  is  considered 
tihat  it  is  not  much  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  they 
loade  this  start,  the  advance  they  have  made  in  that  short 
tJine  is  perfectly  wonderful."  * 

*  Time$  Correapondent. 


PART    II. 


CHAPTER  T. 


BACrx,    AND    HTBTOSJCAI,    NOTICKB. 

If  you  aak  a  Japanese  of  what  race  he  isj  wheno 
he  came,  he  will  tell  you  with  great  pride  ttat  m 
Japanese  ate  Hntally  deaceuded  from  tlie  gods,  andlMwl 
their  origin  in  the  islands  where  we  found  them.  Er^ry- 
thing  relating  to  them  seems  to  uphold  their  belief  in 
this  respect ;  -nre  may  designate  the  ethnological  brancli 
to  which  they  may  be  referred,  but  we  can  form  u" 
notion  whatever  tia  to  whence  the  primitive  inhabita-tts 
of  Japan  could  have  migrated.  The  night  of  obseurity 
overhangs  the  origin  of  all  nations  that  form  typ«8  ^^ 
mankind  j  and  it  la  a&  difficult  to  imagioe  any  other  tbAU 
nn  indigenous  source  for  the  Japanese  as  for  tli* 
quadruman  or  monkey  of  Japan.  For  a  certainty  tit' 
monkey  did  not  migrate  into  Japan ;  no  animal  dread* 
water  or  the  sea  more  intensely ;  hence  the  rai-ity  of  tJ^ 
remains  in  the  foaail-statej  for  he  clings  to  his  priniaval 
wooda  and  forests,  dies  oa  the  surface,  and  his  bonea 
decompose  in  the  face  of  heaven.  No  floods  can  cover 
him  with  alluvium  where  he  pitches  his  tent ;  hence  h** 
he  rarely,  m  the  fossil-state,  testified  with  other  anitrnJ* 
to  the  age  of  the  earth  and  her  revolutions. 

The  Japanese  are  insulted  by  those  who  attempt  to 
draw  their  descent  fi*om  the  Chinese.  Because  a  giX'^ 
many  Chinese  usages  prevail  amongst  them,  this  belief  in 
their  descent  was  entertained  in  Earope.  EthaologicaJlj 
they  are  referred  to  the  great  Mongol  type,  which  has 
peopled  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  llastem  world;  and  whicli 
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>W  fiJla  the  undefinetl  country  of  Tartary,  a  great  part 
the  Rus»i£in  empire  a.ud  central  Asia,  aud  is  found 
other  ofehoots,  in  the  Turkoruatis,  Calmuks,  Turks, 
^tigua,  and  the  like  ;  tliat  is  to  saj,  certain  we^ll- defined 
'^racteristics  seem  to  point  to  a  common  mould  in  their 
Batiou,  with  reference   to  the  regions  which  thny  were 

inhabit ;  and,  for  a  certainty,  the  functions  which  they 
&tie  to  perform  in  the  grand  economy  of  Providence. 
Uere  may  thus  be  numerous  racea  formed  on  a  coraraon 
■pSj  yet  divergiug  immensely  according  to  the  circum- 
ances  in  which  they  were  to  live  and  fight  the  battle 

life;  but,  nevertbeless,  to  fight  it  after  the  fashion 
Suiting  from  the  common  mould,  or  in  accordance  with 
Ib  common  type. 

The  Japanese  seem  decidedly  to  be  an  original  race, 
oyever  nearly  or  remotely  they  may  touch  other  races 
kshioned  in  the  same  monldj  or  organized  according  to 
le  aame  type. 

Although,  in  their  writing  and  printiog,  they  fra- 
^ently  drop  in  a  Chinese  chai'acter,  to  express  a  Chinese 
ttidg  or  idea,  the  two  characters,  however  identical  in 
tieir  origin,  are  now  totally  distinct.  Nor  is  there  any 
ffinity  between  the  two  languages,  although  the  Jajianefie 
l^quently  borrow  Chinese  terms,  rather  to  parade  their 
S^ming  than  Irom  any  deficieccy  of  equivalent  expres- 
ma  in  their  own  tongue. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  tlifference  th«ai  in  the 
l^nanciation  of  the  two  peoples :  it  should  seem,  aa 
Attipfer  remarks,  that  the  very  inatrumenta  of  voice  are 
ffei^nt  in  the  Japauese  to  what  they  are  in  the  Chinese, 
ronunciation  of  the  Japanetje  language  in  general 
articulate,  and  distinct,  there  being  seldom^ 
ig  to  our  alphabet,  more  thsD  two  or  three  letters 
tobined  together  in  one  syllable  ;  the  pronunciation  of 
1^  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing  but  a  confused 
>iae  of  many  conaouants,  pronounced  with  a  sort  of 
Hg-Bong  accent,  very  disa^:reeable  to  the  unaecufitomed 
f.  The  same  strong  difference  appears  with  regard  to 
ffticnlar   letters.      Thus   the   Chinese   pronounce   our 
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letter  k  very  liistinctly,  but  the  JapAoese  can  give  it  no 
otlier  sound  but  that  of  an  f.     Again,  the  Japanese  pro- 
nounce the  letters  r  and  c^  very  distinctly ,  while  the 
Chinee  always  make  an  I  of  them,  even  such  as  are  well 
skilled  in    the   European   languages.      There    sre    other 
instances   eqiiallj  atrikiug.      I    allude  to  the     langu^ 
merely  as  connected  with  the  question  of  race  ;^no  two 
languages  can  differ  more,  in   eaaential    characteristii'S, 
than  those  of  China  aiid  Japan. 

Another  argument  against,  the  descent  of  the  Japanese 
from  the  Ohiuesej  is  drawn  from  the  diSbi-ence  between 
the  ancient  religions  of  the  two  uations.  If  the  Jajwo^e 
were  a  colony  of  the  Chinese,  they  would  liave  bromght 
with  them  into  these  islands  the  faith  and  worship  of 
their  mother  country.  But  the  original  religion  of  the 
Japanese,  by  them  called  Sintoo,  is  peculiar  to  their  otth 
country,  and  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  belief  of  the  Chinese.  Buddhism  exists  in  both 
countries,  but  is  to  both  of  exotic  growth,  and  was  not 
introduced  into  either  imtil  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Beaidesj  the  Japanese  say  that  they  received  Buddliisni 
not  from  China  but  from  Corea. 

There  are  aJso  differences  in  physical  confonnatioiu 
Although  strongly  marked  with  the  Mongol  type,  the 
Japanese  hear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  Europe«i 
family,  and  their  eyes  are  not  eo  deeply  sunk  in  tliar 
heads  as  those  of  the  Chinese.  Genei-aJly,  it  may  be  suJ 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  go  strong  as  Eurof>ean8,'  but 
they  are  well  made  and  have  stout  limbs.  Their  eyes 
show  their  Mongol  origin,  not  being  round,  but  oblong 
and  small.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  and  shining,  and 
their  noses,  although  not  flat,  are  rather  thick  aud  short. 
Their  complexioii  is  yellowish.  They  seem  to  reaerobl* 
most  the  inhabitants  of  Corea  and  the  Aiuoa,  qd  tbe 
island  of  Tai-akai.  In  a  country  ao  vast  and  so  various 
in  climate  as  China,  there  are  great  differences  betTi'een 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seveml  pro^Tlaces;  but,  in  gejienu 
tei-ms,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Japanese  are  a  atrooger, 
hardier,  and  a  braver  race  than  the  Chinese. 
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.  ^me  parts  of  the  islands,  even  tlie  common  people, 
''I^SBed  in  our  co3tutne,  might  paaa  for  Portuguew,  oi' 
Wiem  Italians,  or  Sicilians.  Many  of  the  upper  classes, 
^^tubei-s  of  the  old  fainilies,  are  tall,  exceediiigly  haud- 
^  in  l^nre  and  countenance,  and  are  far  mor«  like 
iJopeans  than  Asiatics. 

Then  again  the  Japaneae  greatly  differ  from  the  Chinese 
mmj  of  their  cuatoms  and  ways  of  life,  as  in  eating, 
exiting,  sleeping,  dressing,  shaving  of  the  heJid,  saluting, 
tiug,  and  many  othera.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
fepence  in  the  national  characters  of  the  two.  The 
iuese  are  peaceable,  timid,  much  given  to  a  sedate, 
EQiaating  way  of  life  ;  cuuiiitig,  atispicioua,  greedy,  and 
i<:h  addicted  to  fiaud  and  usury;  the  Jupanese  are 
ick  and  volatile,  daring,  fond  of  an  active,  exciting  life, 
nt,  liberal,  and  open-handed,  having  many  of  the 
tUes  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Of  course  I  !ai>eak  of  the 
pie,  and  not  of  the  Government, 

fft  their  governmental  and  municipal  inatitutJons,  in 
ir  law  of  primogeniture,  in  their  hereditary  nobility, 
[  in  many  other  inatitutiona,  they  widely  difler  from 
people  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

i.lthough  thi3  singtilar  [>eople  seem  always  to  have 
ti  somewhat  j  ealous  of  intermixture,  or  even  of  inter- 
vm  with  foreignei-a,  they  appear  to  have  admitted  from 
,e  to  time  amall  colonics  from  China,  Coi'ea,  and  per- 
>8  from  some  other  neighbouring  countries.*  The 
lanese  themselves  make  frequent  mention  iu  theii' 
tones  of  learned  Chinese,  who  bromght  over  into  Japan 
ir  books,  and  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
High  not  lUitil  the  latter  ages,  wheu  their  own  original 
ck  had  vastly  increased  and  multiplied,  and  Japan  had 

NotUing  was  done  by  war,  or  invasion  and  conquest.  The 
ixeae  never  made  good  &n  invnainp  of  Japan.  But  the  J&paneAe 
ftded,  ind  for  a  time  occupied,  Corea,  or,  at  least,  tbe  tiiaritlme 
ta  of  that  penitiBula,  and  mode  frer(uent  inroKda  on  Chios.  Ab 
»\ieak  of  Tir^n  fortreaaes,  so  we  may  call  Jap&n  a  virgin  enipirc, 
it  faaa  never  been  conquered  by  sluj  foreign  foe.  Tltifl,  in  spite 
the  oppreseivenesa  of  thetr  iDterniLl  goverumeDt,  no  daubi  con* 
itttes  DiHtemily  to  the  mdeijetideiit  bearmg^  of  tbe  pefcple. 
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alreadj  become  a  powerful  empire.     "  And,  indeed,' 

old  Ktttnpfer,  "  fiince  ao  few  foreign  words  have  be<m 
brought  iuto  the  Japbuese  language,  that  it  is  bardJj 
visible  that  there  b&ih  been  any  alteration  at  all  roftdeia 
it,  Hxtd  fiiuco  the  religion  and  old  coatoms  subsist  till  dov, 
it  appears  plainly  that  whatever  foreign  colomes  did  from 
time  to  time  voluntarily  or  by  chance  come  over  into 
Japan,  their  nuiuher  must  have  been  very  inconsideHtbla 
with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  nation." 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  old  Katnpfer  traced  tbu 
Japanese  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  j,  his  hypothesis  iavaj 
pleasant  and  amuijiing,  much  more  so,  I  fear,  than  M^^ 
bave  heen  the  journey  of  the  emigrants  aeekiug  a  settle- 
ment. At  the  confusion  of  langnagea,  or  dispersion  of 
peoples,  he  biingt!  the  Japanese  family  by  slow  marctt* 
from  Mc90|K)tamia  to  the  ishorea  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  wbew 
they  would  find  a  large  and  fertile  country  estendLOg 
itself  far  eastward,  offering  abundance  of  pasture  to  their 
cattle  and  their  flocks,  and.  the  means  of  easily  utiil 
leisurely  pursiiiiig  their  journey.  He  supposea  that  tky 
then  proceeded  through  the  valleys  of  the  Yenist,  Slliagfc 
and  parallel  ri\ers  until  they  came  to  the  Lake  of  At^QM^ 
where  the  cold  northern  climate  would  not  invite  a  loll 
stay.  From  that  lake  arises  a  large  river  of  the  aafiW 
name,  the  valley  of  which  would  bring  them  to  the  sbH 
more  considerable  river,  the  Amoor,  which  runs  .E-S.!*! 
and  the  long  valley  of  which  would  briiig  them  to  w* 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  into  the  then  uninhabited  peiiinRH'* 
of  Corea,  where  the  Amoor  loses  itself  in  the  Easteff 
Ocean,  Once  at  Corea,  the  passage  over  to  Japan  **= 
neither  long  nor  (in  the  summer  weather)  daDgeraUS? 
eapecially  as  there  are  many  little  islands  at  alaio*« 
I'egular  distances  between  the  main  and  the  large  isluBOi 
which  constitute  the  Japanese  empire.  In  fact  t^^ 
might  have  crossed  over  in  common  fishing-boata  hi 
the  many  broad  rivers  and  vast  lakes  they  had  crosBsi 
or  on  whose  banks  they  had  sojourned  duiing  their  loBg 
migration,  they  must  have  made  themselves  familmr  "wifi* 
the  us©  of  boat«,  and  a  short  residence  in  Corea,  ob  the 
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of  A  Sea  aboundLag  with  fiah,  Diutit  soon  have 
ade  fiahenaen  and  expert  boatmen  of  these  pastoral 
il>e8. 

*It  la  not  supposed  that  this  iminense  march  was  made 
I  one,  in  bfty,  or  in  a  hniidred  yea-iu  The  aucestora  of 
le  Jaj>;ineiie  >vo\i]d  pi'oljabljr  remain  in  nay  fuvomiible 
^OD  until  they  felt  tlieir  rear  pressed  upon,  or  their 
iTik  annoyed,  by  otlier  nomadic  tribes.  Then  they  would 
ollect  their  fiocka  and  herdis,  and  move  forward  in  quest 
f  other  regioua  and  "pastures  new."     They  could  moke 

I  home  wherever  tliey  could  find  streams  of  pure  water 
ad  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Something  of  the 
itne  sort  may  still  bo  aeen  in  nmuy  pai-ts  of  the  East. 
Iveti  so  near  aa  Asiatic  Turkey,  %vljen  certain  pa.utoral 
fibea  are  opprft3serI  iti  one  paahalic,  they  move  on  with 

II  that  tliey  possess  to  another ;  and  should  the  same  incon- 
venience follow  them,  tliey  go  on  to  a  still  greiiter  distance ; 
Wd  were  the  countriew  in  their  front  not  occupied  (how- 
fVer  thinly),  it  would  be  difliicult  to  put  an  imaginable 
imit  to  their  migrations.  Whttt  Kampfer  fivncies  is,  that 
rom  the  purity  or  freedom  from  admixture  of  the  Japa- 
nese lan^age,  that  people  could  not  have  made  any  veiy 
("usiderable  stay  in  any  one  country,  or  with  any  one 
People  then  existing.  Had  they  made  auch  stay,  they  must 
•Ave  adopted  some  words  of  the  laiaguage  of  that  nation, 
^w  their  own.  Having  brought  them  aorosa  the  &eas  to 
''iplion,  the  most  considerable  of  their  islandsj  he  csirriea 
iteni  from  the  western  coast  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
*e  laad,  where  the  soil  is  most  fruitful,  the  air  most 
^lld  and  salubrious,  and  where  every  advantage  was 
Hfered  in  the  way  of  security,  tranquillity,  and  pleasant 
ifjode.  To  this  day  the  Japanese  look  upon  this  part  of 
mr  coniitry  as  the  place  where  their  ancestors  fii-st 
telt,  and  as  such  they  honour  it  with  frequent  pil- 
fimagea  and  other  acts  of  devotion.* 

•  Tliiis  hypotheais  w  about  ag  proljable  as  the  others  by  which  men 

lire  to  mftke  the  action  of  the  C reator, —so  ali- providing,  &o  full  of 

rpose,  ao  detinite-~a  mere  thing  of  chance  or  accidetit  in  the  dt^- 

atioD  of  Earth  and  her  inhiibitaiits.     Thus,  we  rwd,  in  IS 45, 
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Another  essential  characteristic  of  the  JaiJ^nese 
is  its  decided  teDdenc^  to  adyance  in  the  march  of  ciTil^ 

zation.  It  ih  a  fact,  now  uniTeimllj  a<cknowledged,  timt 
ererj  nation  that  does  not  advance  in  civilizatioD  must 
inevitably  retrocede,  No  people  can  be  statioDaij. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  this  retrocession  in 
the  Chinese,  who  are  veiy  far  froni  being  so  civiliKd 
aow  as  they  were  in  Ibe  thirteenth  centiuy,  and  the-  dn.vs 

three  Japuiese  were  carriad  to  Ningpo,  in  China,  by  the  Atneraa* 
fii^te^  Si.  Louis.  These  tbrte  men  had  been  blown  or  drifted  rigtit 
HCTMS  the  Atlantic  in  o.  tittte  junk,  fmm  the  coaet  of  JapAi),  ilII  tb( 
way  to  Mexico,  where  they  had  remained  two  years.  "  After  thir,' 
ea^s  Sir  John  F.  Davisj  "  there  can  be  little  difficulty  id  acconntwg 
for  the  original  peopling  of  Ameiica  from  Aflifl."  (!) — China  dtififlf 
tke  War  and  tincf.  the  Peacc^  &o. 

It  really  appears  that  fiome  Chinese  junk  »bs  drifted  to  Ui«  ooiu^ 
of  Mesico,  and  that  AmeriCA  was  known  to  tbat  lingular  pe<^l< 
majiy  ceaturieH  hefore  its  digcoverj  by  Chriatopher  CoLumbui.  I" 
the  year  499  a.  Bonze  wrote  an  account  of  a  country  in  the  far  wet 
which  he  called  Fou-Sang,  and  the  desert  ption  of  which  cIomIj 
agreea  with  what  wc  knnw  of  Mexico  fn  its  flonrtshing'  and  inMt 
civilized  time.  The  only  thicg  tliat  Rtnrtlea  belief  is  this ;  tl«t 
Bonze  speaks  of  horses,  and  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  tlisK 
were  do  horses  on  any  part  of  the  American  comtiuetit,  entil  tht? 
were  carried  tbitbe^r  by  tht:  Spaniards.  The  Botize  mcutioDs  a  eorl 
of  deer  which  the  natives  of  the  country  employed  as  b^Mle  *! 
hurdeu.  This  was  clearly  the  Alpaca.  The  Bonite,  though  n  srert 
traveller,  wae  evidently  no  gjeat  naturaliitt,  and  may  have  -I  '  ' 
aoroe  other  animal  as  a  horse.  On  tins  curious  flubject  tl 
may  be  referred  to  Beahercket  sur  Its  Navigaiwna  dti  CJ., ,■■■■.■ 
G6ti  de  r Amittqite,  4,c.  Par  M.  de  Guignes,  M^moirES  dt  l'A«i'i*' 
•mie  det  h^<yriptimu,  &c,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  503.  Paris  :  IJlJl ;  and  ^ 
L'Amirique  so  its  k  Ni}»i  de  Payt  de  Fou-Sang,  &c.  Par  il.  ''^ 
Paravey.  Paris:  1844;  and  to  Notbveilfi  Preuveg  qtte  le  Pa}i*^* 
FoU'Sanff,  weti^ionn^  dam  lea  livret  Chinois,  eat  I'Amiriqw,  by^ 
same  author. 

An  LnteruBting  account  of  these  poor  Japanese  mariner?  ^e  •:■""' 
by  the  American  medical  officer.  Dr.  PiokerUig,  in  his  Itact: 
and  tlteir  Geoffraphieal  SiwtTibuti&Ti.     According  to  Dr.   J 
Amencan  mieaiouaiy,  who  had  provionsily  had  eotjie  cammuiucuti"" 
with  educated  Japaiie.ie,  these  poor  fuUowa  were  fishermen  nf  %h* 
loweat  olasa.     Tlieir  boats  reaemhled  the  flat-huttonied  akitJ- 
En^land.    Dr.  PlckoHng  nhowti  bow  tiaturally  and  almoiit  i 
a  bark,  iMU'ried  aVay  from  Japan  in  a  iitaruij  would  iljift  to  tin-  i^'*"' 
of  Mexico  or  California. 
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Maroo  Polo.  Some  writers  Lave  supposetl  that  the 
K^auese  also  must  have  deolioed  ;  but  the  hypothesis 
ies  not  appear  to  be  matlo  out  by  the  booka  and  the 
iter  authorities  which  I  have  consulted,*  The  nume- 
l&s  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  the  reader  must 
Itve  convinced  him  that  the  OrieDtaJ  stagnation  of  Japan 
of  a  different  sort  to  that  of  any  other  Eastern  nation  ; 

seems  rather  to  conaiat  in  advaDcing  according  to  its 
^i  method  or  organization — ^the  metliod  alone  being 
Rgnant— for  that  was  fashioned  for  them  from  the 
^amng. 

It  would  but  ftitigue  the  reader  to  enter  into  any 
(Igthy  detail  of  Japanese  history ;  a  few  j)oiiits,  how- 
BP,  may  prove  interesting  to  him,  after  having  been 
ide  perlectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  people, 
ieir  manners  and  customs  ;  for  snrely  to  give  the  his- 
iy  of  nations  before  telling  hb  what  sort  of  people  they 
©,  how  they  live,  and  think}  and  feel,  is  little  to  the 
xpOBO  of  forming  a  right  understaudiog  of  the  »ub' 

h  pretending  to  a  descent  from  the  goda,  and  of 
to  a  remote  antiquity — like  all  the  superior  races 

men — their  writers  are  not  so  extrava^nt  as  are  those 
the   Celestial    Empire.       Passing  over  the   obscure 

les  when  the  countty  was  divided  into  clan  or  tribe 
fOTCtnlnents,  they  fix  the  foundation  of  their  monarchyj, 
'ftder  Syn  Mu,  about  the  year  before  Christ  660,  The 
Government  was  strictly  hereditary  &nd  theocratical:  Syn 
^iu  was  at  once  the  high  priest,  or  representative  of  the 
■ivinitiea,  and  King  or  Emperor  of  the  people.  He 
iviiized  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  introduced  chronology 
ftiong  them,  dividing  the  time  into  years  and  months, 
hd  reformed  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country, 
laving  fully  secured  the  throne  to  Ida  posterity,  and 
ttained  to  the  fabulous  age  of  156  yeara,  he  died  full  of 

•  A  gentlenmu  wbo  h  well  acquainted  with  Von  SiebolJ  assures 
ibii-i-  tlie  iiiipieiwiuii  on  that  iible  writer's  mind  k^  that  there  hua 
^  r<i.thei-  prr.igreijH  thiv-n  liecliiic  in  tlie  iirt«  iiihI  civiliJiEttion  ci' 
pan.  ^—MtttFarhns. 
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honour  and  sariotity.  If  there  were  ti-oubles  m 
ialanda,  they  appear  uot  to  have  been  recorded ;  on« 
theocrat  quietly  succetsding  to  another  in  their  annals. 
But  when  the  Empire  was  about  two  himdi^ed  years  ulii, 
a  civil  war  is  first  mentionetl  by  theiir  hietoriana.  For  i 
long  succession  of  years,  nothing  ia  chronicled  btit  an 
occasLOun]  eartliqtjuke,  volcanic  eruption,  meteoric  pheno- 
nienoji,  comet,  or  fiery  dragon,  always  excepting,  howeTer, 
great  efforts  made  by  Eraperora  and  sages  to  discover  the 
philoBoplier's  stone,  or  the  elixir  vitae,  or  aome  comjxjuiid 
which  should  make  the  life  of  man  itn mortal.  In  the 
same  ages,  and  long  after,  the  same  fancies  haunted  the 
imaginations  of  the  Emperoi-s  and  jihilosophers  of  tlie 
Celeiitial  Empire.  From  the  East,  the  wliini  flew  w 
Europe  j  and,  aa  an  old  writer  sliJy  obserTes,  the 
Europeans  were  not  moi"e  unsuccesafitl  than  the  Japmese 
in  their  puj-suit  of  tb^  means  of  transmuting  metaila  and 
prolonging  life. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Siunaiu  (b.C.  78)  merchant  ships  and  sliips  of  war  wei^ 
first  built  in  Japan;  and  under  Siiinsin's  son  and  3U^ 
cesaor  "  it  rained  stars  from  heaven  in  Japan."  It  isabo 
noted  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Synin,  the  Jajxanese  first 
begffl-n  to  make  fiahponda  in  tlieir  islands,  and  to  cultivate 
rice -fields,  and  to  inclose  the  same  with  ditches,  T\ui 
Emperor  was  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  our  Sftwur's 
birth,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 

These  Eniperor-theocrats,  called  in  the  language  Cff  tk 
country  Mikados,  claimed  to  rule  by  divine  right  iukI 
inheritance.  They  were  Ligh  priests  as  well  as  kings; 
they  were  held  a.^  representatives  of  the  gods  upon  eftA 
and  like  gods  they  were  worshipped.  No  subject  ei?«* 
addressed  tliem  excej>t  ou  his  knees^  They  were 
thoroughly  despotic;  and  even  after  they  had  ceased  t<* 
head  their  own  armies,  and  intrusted  the  militar}'  coia- 
maud  to  aona  and  kinsmen,  their  power  long  remained 
undisputed  and  uncontrolled,  "  Even  to  thiK  day,"  »?* 
Kanipter,  "  the  princes  descended  from  the  family,  more 
particularly  those  who  sit  on  the,thi'one,  are  looked  upfiu 
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^ arsons  most  holy  in   theraselvea,  and  as   Popes  by 

^^.ssirg  over  much  that  is  iinititerestiug,  we  come  to 
poi»Ji.i^,5  which  are  curious  as  nattoiml  coincidences,  or  other- 
■*^^^   Doteworthy. 

^ixigiikogu  was  an  Empress  of  gi,*eat  renown,  who 
^S^ii  her  reign  with  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
^'^^  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Sin  Ai,  and 
"^  olood  relation  in  the  fifth  degree.  She  is  described  as 
^^  Amazon.  She  carried  on  war  against  the  Coreane, 
^■tiu  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign  went  over  to  that 
country  with  a  numerous  army,  which  she  commanded  in 
P^i'*3on.  But,  Miiding  herself  in  an  interesting  situation, 
^^^  hastened  back  to  tlapan,  and  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
■w^hOj  in  due  coursB  of  time,  succeeded  her,  and  was  30 
''^ii Owned  a  monarch  that  at  his  death  he  was  honoured 
"'ith  the  divine  title  of  the  '*  God  of  War."  This  Empress, 
accoj-tijiig  to  the  ancient  annak,  consulted  by  KampfeFj 
^^igned  glorioualy  for  the  apace  of  seventy  years,  and 
^yii^g,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  was  placed  by 
h*^t'  grateful  people  among  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
''"^^ivtry. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the   Japanese   beatow   & 

m^t-vellous  longevity  on  all  their  good  and  great  gove- 

^■^Igns.     An  ago  equal  to   that  of  Methusalem  is  by  no 

^^ans   a   rarity  in   their   earlier   mortal  reigns.     Their 

•^'^l^tiftl  kings  rpigned  their  millions  of  years. 

^  i^'requeutly  allusiona  are  made  to   the   contemporary 

•^iJJtory  of  China,  and  there  appears  to  have  been,  through 

*  long  series  of  years,  a  free  and  active  intercourse  between 

^he  two  nations.     Under  the  Emperor  Kin  Mei — a  very 

l^Ugioug  prince,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the 

sixth  century — there  was  a  great  importation  of  priests 

tod    idols  from  China,  and  the  Buddhist  worahip  was 

spread  with  great  success  in  Japan.     Abundance  of  idols, 

]'do  I -carvers,    and   priests  also   came    over   from   several 

other  countries  beyond  sea.     At  the  end  of  the  sixth, 

and  beginning  of  the  Beventh  century,  there  was  another 

female  reign.     In  the  sixth  year  of  this  Empress,  some 
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mtjwa  and  peacocka  were  brought  over  from  Leyond  s^^ 
as  presents  to  her,     "  Both  kinds  of  birds  are  stiU  su^z>- 
listing,  and  the  crows  particularly  multiplied   to  snel* 
degi'ee  that  at  present  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.*' 
During  her  reign  al!  Japan  was  shaken  by  earthquakes 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  vaat   numbers   of  Intildingff 
were  overthrown  and  swallowed  up.     The  next  year  after 
these  calamitiea,  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  after  that  tbe^ 
fell  ^uch  a  quantity  of  rain,  that  many  towns  wete  hH 
under  water, 

Aboiit  the  end  of  the  eij^hth  century,  a  foreign  peopi*, 
"  who  were  not  Chinese^  but  natives  of  soiue  more  distant  . 
oountryj"  came  over  to  invade  Japan  in  a  hostile  mjuuitf- 
The  Japanese  did  what  they  could  to  g(*t  rid  of  thefflj 
but  as  their  loa"3es  in  battle  were  cotistantly  made  upl>f 
fiieah  recruita  who  aiiived  from  beyond  se^  this  work  i^ 
very  difficult,  and  the  strangers  were  not  entirely  defeated 
and  dispersed  till  eighteen  years  after  their  firat  arrival 
Some  have  tliought  that  these  strangers  proceeded  fron^ 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  others  that  they  came  from  tl^ 
Peninsula   of    Itamtachatka,    or    from    Siberia   and  the 
regions  round  the  Baikal  Lake.     Between  the  nintb  an* 
twelfth  centuries  several  new  religions  or  idolatries  ai^ 
mentioned  as  being  introduced  by  foreign  priesta,  or  tjT 
Japanese  returning  from  foreign  countriea     About  tbe^ 
year  987,  the  Emperor  Quaasan,  a  very  young  man,  ira^ 
suddenly  seized  with  such  a  desire  of  retirement  an^* 
religious  life,  that  he  left  hia  palace  privately  in  tl*^ 
night  timej,  and  retired  into  tlje  lone  mouastery  of  Quansif 
where  he  changed  his  name,  and  caused  his  head  tfi  ^ 
shaved   like   the   rest    of  those  niOTiks  or  bonzea     H« 
lived  twenty-two  years  in   this  manner,  and    was  onlf 
forty  years   old   when  he   died.     From  various  (»»we8, 
abdications  of  the  throne  were  very  frequent.     The  ^ 
torical   reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  it  wasjtst 
about  this  period,  during  our  ''  Middle  Age^,"  that  pre- 
cisely  the  same  sort  of  things  came  to  paaa  in  Europe 
And  in  other  respects  the  curious  coincidence  holds  good, 
even  if  the  precise  year  mentionedj  a.p.j  9S7    (the  yeW 
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of  Ily^h  Cbjtwi's  accmmm  to  tte  throne  of  France)  l>e 
■uncertain,  Fot,  we  are  told  by  the  JapanRse  hiatonana 
that  civil  wars  arose  very  prejudicial  to  the  empire^ 
that  the  pi-incea  of  the  empire  espoused  different  interestB, 
and  these  qnarrels,  or  "  wars  of  the  Roses,*'  seldom  ended 
but  with  the  entire  destruction  of  one  of  the  conten^ling 
parties,  followed  by  a  cruel  extermination  of  whole 
&tiidlie3.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  civil  wars 
ia  Jajyan  were  of  rarer  occurrence,  and  were  waged  with 
far  less  ferocity  than  similar  contests  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  We  aovvhere  read  of  auch  w^holesale  maagacres, 
such  suicides  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  at  a 
time,  as  cast  so  deep  a  shade  of  horror  over  Chinese 
history. 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  historic  parallel  is 
entirely  at  fault,  but  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Japanese 
blood  royal. 

Horace  Walpole  might  have  swelled  his  catalogue  of 
royal  authors  from  the  annals  of  Japan,  Several  of  the 
em^perora,  while  sitting  on  the  priMni-throne,  or  after 
their  abdication,  wrote  hooks.  Nearly  all  of  them  en- 
couraged letters,  and  such  Bciencea  as  the  country  poa^ 
aessed.  The  reign  of  the  Emporor  Itai  Sio  (987-1012) 
was  famed  for  a  great  epidemic  and  mortality  all  over 
Japan,  and  for  many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  then 
flourished  at  court. 

The  Japanese  have  their  legend  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  Thus,  mider  the  Emperor  Kon  Jei  (1142-56), 
there  lived  Jorimjiasaj  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  another 
Japanese  Hercules.  By  the  asaiatance  of  the  God  of 
War,  Joriraassa  killed  with  his  arrows  the  infernal 
dragon  Nuge,  who  had  the  head  of  a  monkey,  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  and  the  body  and  claws  of  a  tiger.  This 
monstrous  beast  inhabited  the  emperor's  own  palace,  and 
was  exceedingly  trouUlesome,  both  to  his  sacred  person 
and  to  all  his  court,  particularly  in  the  night-time,  making 
very  improper  noises,  and  frightening  them,  and  disturb- 
ing the  poor  courtierB  out  of  their  sleep.  This  is,  of 
oourae,  a  myth,  upon  the  interpretation  of  which  we 
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need  hardly  venture.  The  Japanese  take  tlie  stoi 
its  natuntl,  or  mther,  uon-niitural  sense ;  and  they  have 
nsany  siicli.  The  same  dragon -slayer,  Jorimaaaa,  bore  an 
Leroical  jmrt  m  the  civil  wars  carried  on  between  the  four 
luoflt  powerful  fjimilies  of  tlie  eiiipii*e,  and  was  slain  in 
battle,  after  which  hk  whole  family  was  extirpated.  Eat 
theae  sharp  executiojis  did  not  pnt  an  end  to  the  disscn- 
eions  of  the  coiiutry.  In  fact,  Japan  seemed  on  the  point 
of  resolving  herself  into  her  primeval  chaos — or  timt  of  a 
congeries  of  «mal]  independeiit  states,  with  about  as 
many  princes  itnd  governors  as  there  were  province*  k 
the  islands.  The  early  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wrlteret 
8p^.king  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  old  timsfit 
enumerate  as  many  aa  aijtty-gix  or  sixty-eight  prineipalitieSi 
or  lather  kingdoms,  which  all  managed  Beparately  thdr 
own  affairs,  and  did  little  more  than  acknowledge  tk 
nominal  suzerainty  of  the  OTie  emperor.  About  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  centtiryj  during  the  reign  of  the  aboTfr 
named  emperor,  Kon  Jei,  these  provincial  potentates 
formed  confederacies  hostile  to  the  central  government 

In  this  situation  of  afFnirs,  the  court  thought  it  ex- 
pediont  to  entrust  the  oonimand  of  its  entire  army  to  the 
celebrated  Yoritomo,  a  young  soldier  of  high  birth  (he 
was  a  Bcion  of  the  ancient  imperial  stock),  very  valorous 
Buocesaful,  and  ambitious.  He  was  the  firat  that  receiverf 
the  office  and  title  of  Siogouji,  or  genei"ali3Bimo  of  ih) 
crown,  aft  before  related.*  His  widow  was  the  Taliaiit 
lady,  honourably  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  who  liwl 
renounced  the  world,  and  became  &  Btiddhist  nun,  but, 
after  oiir  own  mediaival  fashion,  returned  from  her  con- 
vent when  requiiedj  and  governed  the  empii-e  for  Iier  son 
- — Ama  Siogoun,  the  Kiin-General,  as  she  is  styled  io  ^^^ 
annals  of  Japan. 

The  conqTieat  of  China  by  the  Mongol  Tartars  (a-D. 
1 360-8 1)  carried  alarm  to  Jajtan,  and  induced  tb»t 
cautious  government  to  break  oft'  all  intercoiu'Me  with  dii" 
Chincae.     In  the  year  1268,  the  great  Mongol  coDqiMJrorj 
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^^"■W  Khan,  sent  a  letter  and  envoya  to  Niphon  to  call 
'■V^ti  the  Japau^e  emperor  for  his  alliance,  offeoaive  and 
'^©Hgtve,  and  to  apprise  him  of  the  far-spreading  power 
"^  the  irresistibility  of  the  Mongols.  "  I  apprehend," 
^'(1  Kublaij  "  that  the  tnie  state  of  things  is  not,  as  yet, 
"'ell  known  aad  uudei"stood  in  your  land,  and  therefore  I 
^H  Qnvoya  with  a  ktt<jr,  to  acquaint  yon  -with  my  views, 
'  liupe  we  may  undeistand  each  other.  Already  phi- 
^^phei-s  desire  to  see  all  maTdLiiid  form  on  a  &jmlj. 
iufc  haw  may  this  one-family  principle  be  carried  into 
"feet  if  frieufUy  iutercourae  aiihsist  not  between  parties  ? 

B-m  determined  to  call  this  principle  into  existence,  even 
Dough  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  It 
'  aow  the  husiness  of  the  wang  (kiag)  of  H'iphou  to 
^ide  what  course  is  most  agreeable  to  hini." 

How  much  this  mlaaive  of  the  Tartar  reminds  us  of 
lat  other  Tartar,  Nicholas  of  Russia,  in  the  matter  of 
6  Turks  i  The  Mikado  and  Siogoun  refused  to  admit 
6  envoys  to  an  audience  at  court,  aud  dismissed  them 
itlioat  any  answer  to  theif  great  monarch's  epistle. 
^o  other  misaiona  dispatched  by  Kublai,  one  in  the 
B*  1271,  and  the  other  in  1373,  were  treated  iii  pre- 
*i^ly  the  same  manner.  The  haughty  conqueror  then 
lorted  to  anas.  In  127i*  a  Mongol-Chin eae  fleet  and 
fUy,  with  a  contingent  drawn  from  a  part  of  Corea 
lich  had  been  conquered  by  Kublai,  appeared  off  the 
S^  of  Japan.  But  the  Japanese  had  taken  warning, 
<i  were  well  prepared.  The  Siogoun  came  down  to  the 
**t  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  ecclesiastical  eni- 
**or,  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  his  palace,  put  up  prayers 
the  gods*,  and  appointed,  general  prayer  days  to  be 
'Served  throughout  the  empire.  Some  of  the  old  Japa^ 
'Se  annalLsta  aasert  that  the  enemy  merely  ravaged  a 
I-rH  part  of  the  island  of  KowKCW,  and  then  retreated  in 
•amay  and  confusion  ■  but  others  affirm  that  the  Mon- 
tis were  defeated,  with  great  loss,  in  a  general  action, 
Wording  to  Marco  Polo,  it  was  a  terrible  and   pro- 
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vidential  storm  tliat  scattered  this  Tartar  armaJa ;  and^^ 
to  keep  up  the  parallel,  it  seema,  according  to  Maro,;::^ 
Polo,  that  the  Effinghatus  and  Drakes  of  Japan  tollowes^sg 
up  the  victory  of  the  elementa  "  in  numerous  boats"  ^^a 
make  prison  era  of  the  shipwrecked  Tfii-tars.* 

Xtiblai  Khan,  however,   would  not  forego  his  '*  oix^ 
family"  principle.     In  the  very  next  yeai'  he  sent  fr&s/j 
envoys  to  Japan,     This  time  the  Tartars  were  admittetf 
to  the  presence  of  the  Siogfiim,  or  crown  genePftl ;  but 
the  answer  they  got  from  him  was  not  very  satisfactojy; 
"  Henceforwai-d  no  Mongol  subject  shall  aet  foot  upontlus 
Boil  under  pain  of  death."    In  apite  of  this  waruingj  Ktibbi 
sent  over  some  other  ambassadora  j  and  the  Japanese,  fiTW 
in  their  resolution,  cut  off  the  head  of  every  man  of  tbisffl  • 

Kuhlai  Khan,  who  would  not  forego  his  "  one-familj 
principle,  sent  another  armada  against  Japan,  in  1381, 
but  witli  precisely  the  same  result.  The  storm  arosejan* 
the  sea  swallowed  up  the  itvadei-s.  God  grant  that  eviJif 
armada  against  Japan,  an  against  England,  may  mt)^ 
with  the  same  disaster ! 

For  the  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  duriug  wb^B- 
the  Mongols  held  dominion  in  China  and  the  adjacen*' 
states,  the  Japanese  would  have  no  intercoui'se  with  anjT 
of  them,  enforcrng  the  law  of  proscription  and  deitt*- 
which  they  had  pronounced  to  the  envoys  of  Kublai  5 
but  when,  in  1366,  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  expellK*- 
the  Mongols,  and  re-establiBhed  the  ancient  govemKBi'ti^ 
communications  were  r@-opeijed   both    with    China  ffiC*- 
Corea,  and  a  coroniercial  intercourse  was  renewed  npo** 
the  old  cautioua  conditions.     It  appears,  however,  tfi**' 
the  number  of  annual  junks  from  those  countries  w*-^ 
strictly  limited  ;  that  every  vessel  on  her  arrival  iu  ^ 
Japanese  port  was  subjected  to  a  most  rigid   seai'ch,  nn-*^^ 
that  the  foreigners  were  placed  vnder  strict  surveiniui'- 
during  all  the  time  that  they  remained  in  the  country- 

We  trace  in  another  succession  of  voluntary  or  fore®** 
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cations  of  the  spiritual  imperial  crown,  the  growing 
I^epoteDcy  of  the  Siogouns  who  were  thea  very  efficieat 
*^d.  active  rulers,  and  not  the  sBcluded,  inactive  princes 
wiey  now  appear  to  be.    Ever  since  the  time  of  Yoritomo, 
these  high  functtonaTtea  had,  aa  we  have  noteij,  virtually 
Wd  the  sovereign  power.     At  last  they  poaaesaed  them- 
selves of  the  name  aa  well  as  the  suhafcance.     The  dis- 
^bed  state  of  the  country  agaiu   called  for  a  Eaan,  of 
^ion — a  man  of  the  sword.     This   was    found  ill  tlie 
celebrated  Taiko  Sania,  a  soldier  of  fnrfcime,  who  is  aaid  to 
tinve  miaed  himself  merely  by  bin  courage  and  merit.    The 
spiritual  emperor  invented  new  titles  for  hiinj  and  entrusted 
™ii  not  only  with  the  supreme  coinm and  of  all  the  troops, 
'^'^  also  with  the  management  of  all  the  secular  affuir3  of 
the  empire.     Abont  the  year  1585,  thjf^  Taiko  Sama  took 
*p  Iiirriself  the  title  of  Eubo,  or  lord-genenU.     He  ia  con- 
^tiered  as  the  first  absolute  eecular  ui  on  arch  of  Japan  ; 
'^t  ia,  the  firat  who  assumed  t.o  himself  the  absolute 
p^^Brtiment   of  the    empire,   whereof  the   eccltsiRstical 
^^^ditary  emperora  had,  till  then,  preserved  some  share. 
■^^  since  that  time,  the  Kuho,  or  secular  monarch,  has 
<^<>iitin^g(j  almost  entirely  hulependent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
I'P^for,  exeept  in   matters  spirituaL     The  evils  which 
'^Q-t  have  been  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things  do 
,       Appear    to    have    arisen.     "  Frnin  the  close    of  the 
We^u^h  century,  when  the  Japanese  Mairs  du  FalaiSf 
^'^O  Sama,  separated   the  empire  into   its  two  lay  and 
l^^^tnal  diviaioBS,  civil   war  has  ceased,  the  pageant  of 
°,  ^^Vnment  has  been  played  on,  without  interruption,  by 
^^0  principal  actors  and  their  subordiuates,  and  the 
P^*'^tions  of  the  real  executive  have  been  continued  with 
.         the    regvOarity  and   precision   of    machinery.     The 
^^^4er  of  these  institutions  must,  surely,  have  been  no 
?'^^^tiary  legislator.     The  sceptre  which  he  wielded  has, 
T"   ^^d,  become  a  bauble  in  the  hands  of  his  descendante, 
t^he  Kubo,  or  lay  emperor,  equally  with  his  spiritual 
"^^^titeTpart^  wears  out  his  life  in  one  long  dream  of  ideal 
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,^*^Teiguty;  and  bo  profound  and   subtle  is  the  apell  of 
*^it,  ouBtomj.  and  etiquettQj  which  wraps  them  in  that 
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charmed  sleep,  tbat  it  i&  impossible  to  anticipate  the  perio<^ 
of  its  disflolutioDj  or  the  process  hj  which  it  can  h>ei 
broken."* 

Taiho  <Stfnm,+  the  most  celebrated  character  in  the  j 
antials  of  Japan,  ia  represented  to  have  been  ill-fa voureti 
if  not  absolutely  ugly  and  repulsive  in  person.  Hetvas 
below  the  average  height^  aud  corpulent  to  excess  .  but, 
withal,  endowed  with  immense  strength,  extmordiniiy 
activity,  and  a  spirit  of  daring  beyond  conception.  Ofl 
one  hand  he  had  six  fingers  ;  his  eyes  were  so  prooimeut 
that  they  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets;  hi> 
chin  was  destitute  of  the  appendage  of  a  beard  ;  anil  ^ 
features  altogether  were  of  so  singular  a.  mould,  that  lie 
ohfaiiued  the  unenviable cognoraen  of  "The  Ape/'+  Yt^ 
these  disadvantages  were  overcome  by  the  high  qualitiei 
of  hia  mind.  He  commenced  Ms  career  as  a  hewei*  w^ 
carrier  of  wood.  Prom  this  menial  occupation  he  ww 
taken  into  the  service  of  an  officer  attached  to  the  coui'* 
of  Nobounauga,  the  Siogoun.  In  the  capacity  of  ^ 
private  soldier,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  SiogoiiBi 
who  had  the  reputation  of  beiug  a  shrewd  judge  of  nieD' 
His  advancement  was  rapid.  At  length  he  obtainti  * 
separate  command,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  w^s 
recognised  as  one  of  the  mo^t  skilful  generals  of  the  M' 
pire.  His  jiatrou,  the  Siogoun,  now  reaped  the  fr^iits  ^^ 
his  discernment,  and  Taiko  zealously  strove  to  rejMy  t* 
his  sovereign  the  favours  he  had  received  from  him. 


*  ^uttri^l^  Review,  vol.  lii.  1834. 
+  Tiiiko  Sama  was  tnowti  by  varioua  niimefl,  viz:— 1,  Tnjf"''"'^; 
2.   ToquixsTo  ;  S.  CSevqiildoito  ;  i,  Faxiba  ;  "  doril  ]ti  Stgliifici''"'' 
Charleroix  obaervQSj  "fftjgoit  allusion  aiix  fl-rmee  oii  quclqai 
du  Boi  de  Nanguto,"  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  and  was  rtti     ■ 
Adbrnif9siou  by  FaTciba,  on  whom  the  8iogoun,  Noboun&ng&.  *-'^"!' 
feired  the  title.      5.   Qu.abaucundojia,    which,   by  sgme  wiitfln,  >* 
said  to  mean   "  The  Loi'd  ■ofthe  Treamre,"     CiifftaiiJ    Coot  "t**" 
{East  India  House  MSS.),   it  in  equivaletit  to  the  '*  Ctpjfar""  <f(  "" 
Romans,     fi.   faiko  8ama,    which  aigniHea   ''  The   Mott  ffi^ 
Soverei'^n  iw(J."^EundalI'8  Memorials. 

Jjr  Aiioonlitag  to   Charlevoix.      Titeiugh    aajB   Surout    Stuua. 
"  Monhea  Fact," 
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iug  to  tiia  Htkill  and  valour  that  the  cause  of  Nobou- 
^^^^  was  main  tain  ed  against  a  boat  of  powerful  opponents. 
*"■'  thoiigh  powerful  against  hosts,  Taiko  was  unable  to 
*^*^ia  private  malice.  Noboumanga  fell  beneath  the 
j^uPeor  dagger  of  an  assassin ,  leaving,  as  hia  suecesaoi', 
^  EfBaidsnn,  u  youth  jxtssessed  of  little  influence  or  talent, 
t  Pi'ffieutly,  on  the  death  of  Nobounanga,  the  most 
F*3ecled,  turbulent,  aud  ambitious  of  the  princes  and 
Nibles  of  the  land  flew  to  arnia,  contending  among  them- 
fhet  for  tJie  seat  of  power.  For  a  time,  anarchy- 
signed  ]  but  at  length,  Taiko,  who  had  been  fighting 
be  battles  of  his  late  sovereign  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
Mid,  arrived,  by  a  aucceasiou  of  raj>id  marahea,  at  the 
Ce&e  of  action  ;  and,  falling  suddenly  on  the  contending 
Rrties,  put  tlieir  forces  to  the  rout.  The  leader  of  a. 
Ittmerous  and  well-diBcipliaed  army,  Taiko  felt  his  power, 
**tl  installed  himself  the  successor  of  Nobouuanga. 

The  superiority  nf  the  Mikiido  was  at  fli'st  acknowledged 
Or*  the  new  Siogoun.  After  a  few  months  hs  declared 
*iU3elf  independent  and  absolute.  Irresistible  in  might 
^tl  skill,  he  crushed  every  attempt  at  opposition ;  aud, 
Miog  the  princes  and  nobles  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  re- 
•*&sd  them  to  a  state  of  abject  submission.  Adding 
^iicy  to  force,  he  declared  wai*  against  Corea,  which,  in 
^  lapse  of  ages,  had  regained  its  indepeadeuce,  and 
'^patched  a  force  of  200,000  men  for  the  conquest  of 
*t  country. 

lu  this  army  the  most  dangerous  characters  in  the  empire 
'*'ts  absorbetL  Few  of  the  leatlers  returned  to  their  native 
*tl,  and  the  few  who  did  return  were  nut  in  a  condition 
Excite  auy  apprehtusion  for  the  peace  of  the  country. 
'  tar  successful,  be  proceeded  to  devise  means  by  which 
^  restless  apirita  in  the  realm  might  be  pernianently 
tit  in  subjection.  The  measures  he  adopted  remain 
^t  of  the  policy  of  Japan  to  the  present  day,  and  have 
'ived  efficient. 

■As  a  legislator,  as  well  as  wamor  and  politician,  Taiko 
^tingiuahetl  hluiself.  He  introduced  laws  which  bear 
ft  impress  of  great  severity,  but  they  wore  necessary  to 
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meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  were  adapted  to 

the  temper  of  the  people,  which,  at  that  period,  whatevw 
it  may  be  now,  ia  represented  to  have  been  "no  less Eeff 
and  changeable,  than  the  neighbouring  Bea  is  stqrmj  and 
tenopestuoiis," 

Magnificence  and  profusion  were  two  of  the  leading 
habitB  of  this  Siogonii ;  but,  as  he  taxed  the  arifltocratj. 
and  left  the  people  unburthcned  with  imposts,  the  ple- 
beian part  of  hia  subjeota  were  well  content. 

The  renown  of  Txiiko  was  not  confined  within  the  limit* 
of  the  empire.  It  extended  to  China,  and  waa  ackno** 
ledged  in  Europe.  Hia  alliance  was  courted  both  \>j  tif 
Emperor  of  the  Celeatiala  and  by  the  King  of  Sjiaiii- 

In  reply  to  the  overtures  of  a:n  ambassador  despatched 
by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  the  Stogoun  g»^ 
the  following  brief  account  of  his  career  : — '*  The  kingdois 
of  Japan,"  he  said,   '*  containeth  above  sixty  states,  ti* 
juriadictiona,   which,  from   long  time,    had    been  sorcW 
afflicted  with  internal  broils  and   civil  wars  ;  by  reason 
that  wicked  men,  traitors   to  their  country,  did  consjuW 
to  deny  obedience  to  their  sovereign  lord.      Even  h\  ^^ 
youth  did  this  matter  grieve   my  spirit,  and  from  eftrij 
days  I  took  counsel  with  myself  how  this  people  migl* 
best  be  made  subject  to  older,  and   how  peace  might  ^ 
restored  to  the  kingdom.     That  so  mighty  a  work  m^ 
be  broiiglit  about,   I   especially  essayed   to  practise  tbfSP 
three  virtnnes  which  follow  : — Therefore,  T  atrovo  to  reudflf 
myself  afiable  to  all  men,  thereby  to  gain  their  good-wilU 
I  spared  no  pains  to  judge  all  things  with  prudence,  sb* 
to  corajiort  myself  with  discretion  ;  nothing  did  I  omitt" 
do  that  might  make  men  esteem  me  for  valour  of  hei^ 
and  fortitude  of  mind.     Now,  by  these  means  have  1 
gained  the  end  I  sought.     All  the  kingdom  b  l>ecorae  ** 
one,  and  is  subject  to  my  sole  mle.     I  govern  with  mM' 
ne'ss,  that  yields  only  to  my  energy  as  a  conqueix)r»     Most 
especially  do  I  view  with  favour  the  tillers  of  the  gniauii  i 
they  it  ia  by  wliom  my  kiDgdora  ia  filled  with  abundtno* 

"  Severe  as  I  may  be  deemed,  my  severity  is  viait^ 
alone  on  those  who  stray  into  the  ways  of  wickedness- 
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ith  it  eonie  to  ptvss,  that  at  this  present  time, 
lace  univeTsal  reigna  iu  the  empire ;  and  in  this  tran- 
jBillity  cousiateth  the  streugth  of  the  realm.  Like  to  a 
j&ck,  which  may  not  be  shaken  by  any  power  of  the 
Bveraaiy,  is  the  condition  of  this  vast  monarchy  under 
b  rule." 

I  Testimony  to  the  merits  of  Taiko  Sam  a  is  borne  by 
Biarlevoix  ;  and  he  derived  his  informftiion  entirely  fi'om 
Sornan  Catholic  sources.  In  a  style  of  admirable  candour, 
be  learned  Jesijit  gives  the  follpwing  review  of  this 
logoun's  reign  : — "Never/'  he  says,  "  was  Japan  better 
bled  tlian  under  Taiko,  and  the  condition  of  the  conntTy 
p  that  period  aJBbrda  a  proof  that  the  Japanese,  as  well 
P  most  other  nationSj  only  require  to  he  subject  to  a 
pan  who  know  a  how  to  govern,  to  conduct  themselves 
|*aceably  and  obediently.  Vice  waa  ptiniahed,  virtue 
fos  rewarded,  merit  was  acknowledged,  and  occupation 
r*8  found    for  the    restless,  or  they  were  coerced  into 

rietnesa,  Excepting  the  pei'secution  of  the  Christians, 
which,  however,  the  emperor  exhibited  a  degree  of 
Joderatioii  hai'dly  to  he  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
Iftl'acter,  no  just  corapiaint  can  be  urged  againfit  his 
h^eniraent.  It  i&  true,  he  was  not  an  object  of  affec- 
F*. ;  but  he  wan  feared  and  admired.  Moreover,  the 
Mitions  of  the  country  seldom  fail  t<i  do  justice  to  the 
^*tiory  of  a  sovereign,  whether  meriting  ajtplaniae  or 
^^Tobation.  To  the  present  day,  the  name  of  Taiko 
telA  ia  revered  throughout  Japan,  and  his  actions  con- 
2je  to  be  the  theme  of  admiration."* 
►the  Lutheran  Kampfer  is  equally  warm  in  his  praise 
K^Ms  rare  man — a  warrior  and  a  statesman  suited  to  his 
Bifctry  and  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.f 
^There  have  been  wome  civil  wars  since  this  division  of 
ftlority;  htit,  on  the  whole,  Japan  has  enjoyed  more 
iiiaquillity  than  ever  it  did  before,  and  certainly  mo£«! 

*  CharleTDiiE.     I^ipon  o  Dai,  by  Titaingli  and  Klaproth, 
MemorittU   of  iAe    Empire   of  Japan    in  t}i£  Sixteenth   owrf 
ith  Ctntwie-a,  publiahed  by  the  Hakluy t  Society,     Londqit : 
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iatemal  peace  aiid  tuore  uiiifortuity  of  govettmient  thau 
has  been  known  by  any  European  nation  during  the 
nearly  three  iiumlred  yefl.r9  wLich  have  elapsed  since 
1585,  One  of  the  very  latest  of  the  Dutch  writers  con- 
jectnrea  that  by  a  quarrel  between  the  Siogoun  and  the 
Mitado,  and  by  such  an  event  alone,  can  any  innovation 
or  revolution  ever  take  place  in  the  existing  political  in- 
stitutions of  Japan,*  He  doe*  not  indicate  tbt:  uattLre  af 
the  contingency  which  could  produce  the  colliaion  betwe6Si 
the  two  rulers ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjectui'^  va- 
rious means  by  which  such  a  collision  might  be  brought 
about.  The  very  peculiar  system  is  indeed  fenced  in 
with  innumerable  laws,  regulations^  and  precautions  ;  but 
these  may  all  be  taken  a&  iudicatious  of  doubt  and  appr^* 
hensioii,  if  not  as  gomethiug  vety  like  pixiofk,  that  the 
Japanese  grandees,  governing  Ainder  the  emperorB,  are 
oppi-essed  with  the  conviction  of  the  frailty  of  the 
inatitntions.  Suspicion  and  diatrust  must  prevail 
tlu-ough  every  link  of  the  social  chain,  and  the  precau- 
tions f^aiiist  foreigners  are  said  to  be  equalled  by  those 
adopted  against  innovation  or  disturljance  withii].  Jama 
is  a  coxintry  filled  with  spies.  A  systeni  of  espionage 
extends  itself  throughout  the  empire,  embracing  not  only 
every  public  functionary  ^including  the  Mikado  and 
the  Siogoun  themselves — but  every  component  part  of 
society,  t 

Taiko  Sama,  who  is  still  conaidered  by  the  Japanese  as 
one  of  their  greatest  heroesj  ia  said  to  have  oontenipUteJ 

•  J.  r,  Pififl<dior. 
t  There  in,  opposite  the  itnpmal  palaoe  at  Jeddo,  a  aquu«  Ijcs, 
called  mcj/oi  fctko,  or  sogio  fajco,  that  k,  ''a  boi  to  reoeive  com* 
plainta,"  Any  one  who  thmka  he  haa  been  deprived  of  hia  rigfatt 
inAy  put  in  his  petitioci.  It  ti^  opened  once  &  year.  There  arc 
similar  boxes  in  fill  the  ptincipal  cities  :  two  offioers  canBtantlj  g\urd 
theoj.  The  governor  op^DB  these  ais.  timeB  %  year,  and  they  serve 
to  check  the  magi  at  rates.  Rarely  more  than  two  or  throe  p«titloiia 
jvre  inserted  duHwg  the  year  ;  which  may  ariae  from  the  fiict  that  if 
tbe  Q&nt  hf!  tiot  proved,  the  petitioner  or  plainliS'bas  his  head  cot  off 
after  subjecting  him  to  great  indignities,  Titaingb  saw  one  of  these 
executions  At  Jeddo. 
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tlie  oonqueet  of  China,  when  his  brilliant  career,  in  1598, 
-wna  arrested  bj  death.  His  son  and  suocessor  highly 
fibvoured  the  Japanese  Christians  and  their  teachers,  and 
■^ras  strenuously  supported  by  the  Jesuits  in  his  conten- 
tions and  wars  with  some  refractory  native  princes  and 
provincial  chiefs.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  young 
Yy>«>^T»  -would  openly  profess  Christianity ;  but  he  was  sup- 
planted in  the  Siogounship  by  a  near  relative,  from  whom 
ja  lineally  descended  the  emperor  who  now  occupies  the 
lay  throne. 


CHAPTER  IL 
caweriAJTiTT,  the  poktuguese,  ahd  kle  dutch  in  jj 

ThkEE  kiindred  years  !  'Tis  a,  long  time  ago.  But 
a  doleful  meditation  it  must  be  tor  a  nation  whid 
look  back  tlirough  this  vista  of  years  and  gee  liersi 
that  epoch  one  of  the  gi'eateat  on  earth — rollii 
wealth,  irresistible  in  power,  spreading  hei^  conq 
inimitably  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  golden  Ei 
tilling  thkt  teireatiial  paradise  with  devastation 
blood,  utterly  saci-ificed  to  the  unbridled  lust  am 
satiate  avarice  of  the  adventurers  led  on.  by  Vh 
Gama.  and  the  intrepid  Albuquerque.  It  was  thfrl 
when  an  Indian  of  Malabar  exclaimed : — "  Ob,  d 
Providence  !  how  well  Thou  hast  done  in  merely  SM 
ling  the  earth  with  Portuguese  as  Thou  hast  wiifl 
and  tigers  T 

About  a  month  or  two  ago  this  nntion,  once  so  mij 
ao  omnipotent  J  waa  cruelly  insulted — and  with  impi 
— by  an  emperor,  a  man  whoj,  some  ten  years  agp 
an  adventurer  in  London  1*  M 

Thi-ee  hmidied  years  ^go,  then — it  was  in  1^ 
Portuguese  ahip,  bound  for  Macao,  in  China,  was  d 
from  her  course,  and  dashed  by  a  storm  on  one  o 
islands  of  Japan.  That  was  the  discovery  of  Japa: 
the  Portnguese. 

After  great  danger  and  mucb  suSbring,  the  ship 


*  The  Portngiieae  cruiBeirB  eeised  a  French  ship  inanifeBtly  en 
ill  the  alave  trail £',  utid^r  the  preteaoe  of  <iDgagitig  free  emig 
The  Emperor  of  the  Freticb  ordered  the  King  o{  Portugid  togi 
the  ship  itnd  jmy  dowa  an  iudeumity  ;  iuid  the  Slug  n{  Portu^ 
up  the  ship,  hdJ  told  the  Emperor  to  nAtue  ths  amn,  and 
paj  it  down,  iijid  so  the  matter  cqdtid,  But  z^hase  turn 
next? 


Mely  to  :tn«-ihor  in  the  harbour  of  Bango,  ou  the  ialatid  of 
^ewg^Dy,  Xhe  Portuguese  were  receiveti  with  courtesy 
toll  kiudnees,  and  fieely  allowed  to  traffic  with  the  in - 
'ftliitants.  They  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty, 
futility,  and  high  stafce  of  cultivation  and  populousnes^ 
sf  the  empire,  aud  by  the  evideat  ahundjince  of  gold, 
Iver,  and  copper.  The  houqur  of  the  first  discovery  of 
fcpan,  by  the  way  of  tij©  Indies,  ia  thus  unquestionably 
tie  to  the  Portugxiese,  though  it  happened  accidentally. 
The  first  two  of  tbem  who  aet  foot  on  shore  on  this 
iinknown  land"  were  named  Antonio  Motaand  Franceeco 
Biinoto.  The  Japanese  have  presei*ved  portraits  of  them, 
iiich  are  said  to  be  very  curio na  and  chanacteristie  spe- 
of  native  art.  It  is  quite  evident  that  their 
must  have  been  cherisbed  with  affection,  and 
d  the  first  impression  they  made  on  the  Ja}i>anes@  must 
ive  been  highly  favourable  to  their  awn  nation. 
From  thia  time,  by  an  an-angement  witii  tlie  ])rince  or 
Ccroy  of  Buugo,  a  Portugyeae  ship^  laden  with  woollen 
othiJ,  furs,  manufactured  ailka,  tafietaa,  and  other  com- 
lOditiea  in  reijuest^  waa  sent  once  a  year  to  the  same 
land. 

In  Id48j  only  aeven  ye^ra  after  the  discovery,  a  young 
Spaneae  fled  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa,  on  the 
felahar  coaat,  and  there  meeting  with  some  niisaionaries 
^i  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tiaa  faith,  and  baptized.  Like  many  of  th©  Japanese,  he 
"^as  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  euterpriaing.  This  is  the 
^me  Paul  honourably  mentioned  in  a  previous  page. 
-Re  showed  the  Portuguese  merchants  the  great  gaina 
tley  might  make  by  extending  their  commerce  in  Japan, 
*»,d  by  supplying  other  provincea  with  their  munufac- 
tTLfes;  and  he  discoursed  with  the  Jesuits  as  to  the 
^cility  or  posaibDity  of  Chriatianiziog  hia  countrymen.* 

At  that  time  a  Jesuit,  subsequently  canonized  by  his 
Church,  St.  Francis  Xavier  waa  filling  the  eaat  and  the 


"  Tlicre  were  two  others  with  him. 
tittunt,  lays  Xavter.^£jJt»*.  Japwi. 


Mi  ma^nu  de  Japamd  pra- 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER. 


west  TFitli  the  i-enown  of  hia  victories  over  Paf 
his  oonversiojvB  to  OhristiHiJity.  Together  with  \ 
Japanese,  he  embarked  on  boartj  a  Chinese  ji 
after  aome  accidents  aud  perils  of  the  deep,  ha 
Japaii,  as  he  mja,  "  in  spite  of  the  devil  and  h! 
ters,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  ou  the  Festiva 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  year  1549,"  and  at  th^ 
CoDgazimLL 

This  high-boi'u  Spaniard  had  all  the  accompl 
and  qualities  most  calculated  to  commatid  sucfl 
roiasionary  among  a  people  lUve  the  Japanese  j 
zeal  and  ceurage  were  never  surpassed  by  nior 
Some  of  his  friends  at  Goa  endeavoured  to  tura  1 
his  project^  l>y  repreaenting  the  great  length 
voyage — good  thirteen  hundred  leagues — the  g 
of  falling  among  Malay  pirates,  who  pitilessly  n 
all  the  prisoners  they  took ;  the  dangers  of  tl 
coasts  of  Japan,  which  had  not  been  surveyed' 
mariner ;  the  dangers  of  %vhLrlpools  which  weri 
to  exist  there ;  Jind  the  perils  of  those  tremendon 
canes  called  typhons,  which  prevail  at  certain  aa 
the  oeean  between  Japan  and  Cliina.  But  th! 
propagandist  Kaid  it  were  a  shame  that  he  a| 
ijiraid  to  venture  for  the  sake  of  religion  wher 
and  merchants  went  for  the  mere  love  of  world 
that  miissionarieg  ought  to  have  as  much  courage 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  hi 
go.*  He  went,  and  truly  wondrous  was  the 
■which  attended  him. 

Xavier  assures  us  that  he  was  received  with  tl 
est  kindness  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  that  ti 

*  Pere  Bouhoura,  Vic  de  Saint  Francis  Xa-fitr,  J 
Indet  et  du  Jap«n ,  Other  inteitsting  noticea  of  the  first  p 
of  the  Chriattan  misAionarieB  in  Japan  will  he  fouod  in  the 
works : — Padre  G,  Marini,  I.kUe  Miishni  dd  GiapfMH,  &c.  i 
1MB;  F:  Luigi  Frois,  Avrisi  Nttovi  del  G'iapone,  &c.  Vpna 
and  C.  W.  King,  VlaiJutJl  of  Japan  aiid  Mala^nia  upon  OM 
exhibited  iu  Notes  of  Voyageg  made  in  1837j  2  vols.  8vo.  B 
183SJ>  But  uothlug  (Hui  e<}ual  Xavier's  own  account  in  th 
JapoTiica. 
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Pondered  how  a  prieat  should  come  from  so  remote  a 
^louiitry  to  visit  Japan ;  but  that  they  did  not  wouder  at 
the  fact  tliat  Paul  lind  changed  his  religion  and  embraced 
CbHiitianity,  indeed  they  weve  very  far  from  being 
offended  thereat ;  they  i-athex'  congratulated  him  on  hia 
fortunate  peregri nations  in  foreign  lands,  the  aights  he 
fiiBst  have  seuii ;  and  eagerly  questioned  him  concerning 
the  iiaages,  power,  and  pos3esf*iona  of  the  Portuguese  in 
ifldia.  all  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  governor  of 
Congsaima.  "Paul  had  an  image  of  the  Ele&^ed  Virgin. 
Ag  soon  aa  the  governor  saw  it,  he  not  only  was  much 
pleftsed  with  it,  but  fell  upon  hie  kneea  and  woi-ahipped 
ttt  and  required  tlie  by-standers  to  do  the  earae,  and 
^wed  it  to  ilia  mother ;  and  as  soon  aa  she  saw  it  ahe 
*to  not  less  struck  witk  it,  and  ordered  one  like  it  to 
°*  tuade  for  her  ;  but  aa  there  was  no  artist  there  equal 
*o  the  work,  it  could  not  be  done,"* 

Xa\ier  congratulated  himself  tliat  there  were  neither 
stoffing  Mahomedans  nor  sordid  Jews  in  Japan,  noti 
^dtfri  nee  Jud(ei  mcolunt ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
»'*Uiid  no  nation  amongst  the  infidels  which  had  pleased 
auji  so  much;  "men  endowed  with  the  best  of  dispoai- 
^'^^as,  of  excellent  conduct,  free  from  malice  and  galL"+ 

And  the  convert  Paul,  writing  to  the  Fathers,  informed 
t^nem  that  the  Japanese  believed  in  one  God  and  a 
Ttinity ;  that  they  had  five  commandments ;  1,  K"ot  to 
'oil ;  2.  Not  to  steal ;  3.  !Not  to  commit  fornit^tion ; 
i  Not  to  lie  ;  5.  To  abstain  from  wine ;  that  they  prac- 
tised a  baptism,  which  could  not  be  omitted  without 
grievous  sin^t  that  the  priests  visited  the  sick  and  pre- 
pared them  for  death ;  that  tbey  practised  dreadful 
inaoeMLtions  of  the  flesh,  and  mortifications  or  penance  ; 
that  they  practised  public  confession  of  sins,  used  "  beads" 
01*  a   "  rosary,"  and   pi~iyed   in   a    foreign    tongue,    '*  as 

*  Eiiint.  Japan. 
f  Optimis    inoribuB    ccin  vemiitionei^uB    pr^diti    aunt,    experiea 
tttititiie  et  fellie. — EpisL  Japan. 

Si  quia  nun  lotua  .  .   ,  .  grartssimb  peccatum  esse  credunt, — 
bid. 
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Catholics  pray  in  Latin  ;"*  that  they  used  the  sign  of  tlifc-^ 
cross  iu  the  shape  of  the  letter  X ;  that  thtui'  monk^ 
took  vowa  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  h^^ 
to  undergo  a  probatioa  before  they  were  adjnitted  ia.'V^ 
the  order,  t 

It  appears  also  to  oompTise  the  existence,  death,  au<f 
resurrection  of  a  Saviour  bom  of  a  virgin,  with  abnos* 
every  other  cFsentiai  dogma,  of  Christianity,  J     The  Sid 
is  inexplieahle,  excepting  on  the  anppoaitiou  sometimes 
emitted  by  the  Fatliers,  that  such  eoincidencea  were  tte 
pre-contrivatices  of  the  devil  to  mock  the  trne  faith. 

This  religion  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the 
ti'inea  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  that  it  must  hn^ 
greatly  favoured  their  reception,  liesides,  there  was  bc 
one  establisbed,  dominant  religion  in  the  country ;  the 
most  ancittut  faith  was  split  into  sects  ;  and  there  were  sA 
least  three  other  religions  imported  from  foreign  c^oii- 
tries,  and  tolerated  in  the  raost  perfect  manner. 

Then  the  poiup  and  impressive  ceremonials  of  t!i* 
Eoman  Church,  and  the  frequency  of  its  services,  delighted 
the  imiiressionable  Japartese,  who  in  all  probabiHty  fl'oaW 
have  paid  far  lesa  attention  to  a  simpler  form  of  vicifi^ 

*  Qubd  peregrin^  Hugua  acriptaeit,  reoitant,  utnos  Iftlint,— i 
Japan, 

f  Epist,  Japan,  p.  10  at  mq.  ed.  1570.  I  may  ruiniDd  the 
that  rU  ttieae  pmctices  are  essuDtial  to  Baddhism,  one  uf  tbB»nci«i' 
Tieligione  of  India --a  reU^on  which  took  its  rise  long  before  Chn»- 
tmnity — and  sot  derived,  as  the  Jesuits  pretended,  from  lliB  N«*- 
torians,  a  Christian  sect  said  t*  have  penetrated  into  theuentrei^ 
Asia.  See  an  e.^^cdlent  article  on  the  Bubjeot  hy  Alfred  Mauiy  i» 
the  Eneiidop^dU  Mod*me,    •'  Bouddhiauio." 

J  "  If  this  be  a  true  Btatement  and  correct  deacription, '  ndtis  * 
writer  in  the  Qmirterfif  MeTritvf,  "and  if  we  add  to  it  the  trwlitirt* 
that  thia  funn  of  religion  v)as  introduced  under  tlie  cei^t  of  Un 
Chineae  emperor  Mtmti,  who  ascended  the  tJirone  in  nbout  llit 
Hftieth  year  of  tbe  Christian  era,  can  we  avoid  admitting  ibe  (wr- 
elusion  tba,t  some  early  a.postle  reached  the  eastern  extremity  ^if 
Asia,  if  not  the  iaUmls  themselves  of  Jupiin." — ^Vol.  ilii.  299. 
(November,  1S34.)  "We  believe  that  there  is  other  ovi'!-  '• 
show  tiiAt  the  doctrities  of  Christianity  were  conveyed  ti'  i 
the  first  century  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour," — MacJ*^ 
Japam. 
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•lie  first  missionaries,  moreover,  were  mfen  of  exemplary 
ives — modest,  virtuous,  disinterested,  «ind  most  tender 
tod  charitable  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  They  sought 
otrt  cases  of  distress ;  they  attended  the  sick  ;  and  some 
fcttowledge  they  possessed  of  the  superior  science  of  medi- 
<nne^  as  practised  by  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe, 
^'•8  frequently  of  gi-eat  benefit  to  the  natives,  anjl  another 
nwans  of  facilitating  their  conversion. 

The  Portuguese — mariners,  merchants,  padres,  and  all — 
*ere  received  with  open  arms,  not  only  at  Bungo,  but  at 
■^hatsoever  other  part  of  the  empire  they  chose  to  visit  or 
"▼e  in.  The  local  governments  and  the  minor  princes, 
"ho  then  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence, 
^ed  with  each  other  in  inviting  them  to  their  ports  and 
^o^na.  They  went  wherever  they  pleased,  from  one 
•ttremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  by  land  as  well 
•8  by  sea.  The  merchants  found  a  i-eady  and  a  most 
profitable  market  for  their  goods;  the  missionaries  an 
Jtttellectual,  tolerant  people,  very  willing  to  listen  to  the 
^^Sons  which  they  had  to  teach  them. 

Xavier  quitted  Japan  for  China  in  1551,  and  died  on 
1^6  2nd  of  December  of  the  following  year,  at  Shan- 
°osLn,  on  the  Canton  river,  not  far  from  Macao  ;*  but  he 
left  able  and  enthusiastic  missionaries  behind  him,  and 
^^tiiers  soon  repaired  to  the  country. 
^  It  is  said  that  the  immediate  successor  of  Xavier  (he 
"jed  in  1570)  founded  fifty  churches,  and  baptized,  with 
•Us  own  hands,  more  than  30,000  converts.     These  early 

*  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  poor  Femam  Mendez  Pinto,  who 
^no  means  merits  the  very  hard  names  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
i^Mmish  writer  of  romances,  and  an  English  writer  of  plays,  per- 
'onned  several  voyages  with  the  fearless  missionary  Xavier.  He 
ecords  with  great  reverence  many  of  the  learned  father's  deeds  and 
iispntations  with  the  Bonzes,  or  native  priests.  It  was  not  his  for- 
one  to  be  present  at  Xavier's  death. 

"  Not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  humble  performance,  but  for  the 
)ke  of  rescuing  the  fame  of  a  brave,  adventurous,  and  much- 
«daced  sailor,  I  would  recommend  the  reader  to  a  short  account  of 
is  life  and  adventures  contained  in  my  little  book  called  the 
omai*ce  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.  p.  104  to  p.  192.  " — MacFarlane,  ./apan. 
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toiaaionariea  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  tte  good^ 
docJle,  kindly  dispoaition  of  the  natives ;  and  spe^  Ca 
them  as  eminently  a  grate±\il  fieople.  In  oae  of  kia  \e^ 
ter%  the  saiuted  Xavicr  says,  "  I  know  not  when  to  La; 
doae  when  I  speak  of  the  Japanefie.  They  iu*e  truly 
delight  of  my  heart." 

The  Quixent  of  convei-sion,  however,  was  not  al 
smooth  and  unimpeded ;  for,  at  tliis  period  of  greitm 
success,  we  tiear  occasionally  of  a  periiecution,  and,  thooijli 
lesa  frequently,  of  an  apostasy. 

It  was  so  much  the  more  easy  to  the  Portuguese  t» 
bring  their  trade  into  a  flom'ishing  condition,  and  at  ilw 
same  time  to  advance  and  support  the  conversion  of  tk 
Japanese  to  tlie  fiiith  of  our  Saviom-,  as  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Miicao,  in  Chin«,  which  they  were  then  alreadf 
possessed  oij  could  fwrnish  tliem  at  command  with  a  suffi' 
cicnt  stock  of  European  and  Indian  commodities,  and  a 
competent  number  of  priesta.  Tlieii'  co-religioaists,  tluJ 
SpaniardB,  established  at  the  city  of  Mamlla,  id  tk 
Philippiue  Islands,  not  very  remote  Irora  Japan,  vers 
likewise  at  hand  to  ^fsist  them  in  ca^e  of  need  ;  auil  ^^^ 
city  of  Goa  itself,  as  tlie  Rome  of  India,  and  the  Tiit'tri>- 
polis  of  all  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  thuugh 
at  a  gi'eater  distance,  yet  could  easily,  and  without  pre- 
judice to  its  own  iuhiibitanta,  send  over  fi-esli  recnuta  i>f 
ecclesiastica.  Hence  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  that  thf 
Portuguese  sliould,  in  a  short  time,  attain  to  a  high  pltel' 
of  fortune  in  this  insular  empire,* 

These  local  advantages  and  facilities  of  the  PortugiitSf 
for  any  enterprise  on   the  country  were  in  themscl'^e^ 
enough  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  that  Asiatic  govfirii- 
ment ;   but    many  years    passed   ere   any   such   feeliu^ 
disturbed  the  intercourse.     Perhaps,  however,  tih& 
jmrative  weakness  of  the  central  government,  and  iusil 
ordination    and  almost   independence   of  manj  of  tB 
provinces,  promoted   the   iatievests  of  the   strangai-s  fl» 
much  as   any  other  circumstance  or  cjixuse  then  in  opera- 
tion.    It  is  evident^  from  some  of  the  early  miasioiiat 
*  Kainpfer. 
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il  of  the  priucea  or  viceroys  paid  no  attentian 
Beta  of  the  emperor.* 
feiTit  the  year  1566^  the  Portuguese  firat  pointed  out 
IB  pritice  of  Omurfi  the  great  advutitiigea  of  the  har- 
of  Nagasaki  over  the  ]>ort3  tliey  had  been  accustomed 
equent.  Theii"  auggeHtious  led  to  the  foi'ination  of  a 
3ment,  which,  ere  long,  became  an  important  city, 
which  i-etains  a  somewhat  unhappy  celebrity  down 
If  own  day.t 

w  tradei-s  brought  their  cloths,  silks,  European  stuffs, 
s,  drugs,  medicines,  and  a  gi'eat  variety  of  other 
a,  and  in  return  became  poaBcased  of  "  the  golden 
ow^  of  the  country."  The  missionaries  had  to  strug- 
ar  Borae  time  with  the  difficulties  of  the  language 
It  first,  the  fathera,  Vjeing  uuacquaint'Cd  with  the 
y,  customa,  mjinners,  and  lauguage  of  tho  Japanese, 

obliged  to  get  their  aermona  and  lessons  to  the 
le  translate*!  into  Japanese  by  not  over-fikilful  intor- 
irs,  and  the  Japaneae  words  written  in  Latin  charac- 
wMch  being  done,  they  read  out  of  these  papers  what 
did  not  understand  themselves,  and  in  a  manner,  as 
be  easily  imagined,  which    conld   not  but  ejEjwBe 

to  the  laughter  of  the  leaa  serious  part  of  their 
>noe.  But  in  pi-ocess  of  time,  when  they  came  to 
iarize  themselves  with  the  natives,  learning  their 
lage,  studying  their  i*eligion,  their  customs,  and 
lations,  they  then  met  with  tn,  aucceas  infinitely 
ad  their  expectations.  The  number  of  converts, 
cularly  upon  the  islatid  of  Kiusju  (Kewsew),  where 
first  settledj  was  aluiost  inconceivable,  and  tliis  the 
(T,  aa  the  princes  of  Bungo,  Arima,  and  Omura,  did 
July  openly  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Christian  re- 
1,  but  were  conver.te€l  them  selves,  and  baptised."  t 

'emam  Mendez  Pin  to  aaya  that  the  emperor  waa  recently  dead, 
lat  the  Japiini^ae  were  for  aome  time  engaged  in  »  cLvil  war. 
3.  W.  King",  Notes  ef  the  Voyage  of  the  "MoTriiOTi"  from  Can. 
Japan.     Kew  York,  1839, 

Ciimpfer.      See  also   Arnold  MoutftSUB  imd  the  other  etirly 
I  writers  ;  alaq  Thunberg's  travels. 
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The  Jesuita,  after   giving   them   a   carefuJ    education, 
admitted   a,  good   niimljer  of  young  tkati\'es  into  tbeiit! 
Society. 

Tlie  Japanese  Christiana  even  weot  so  far  as  to  send  a.^ 
embassy,  coLsisting  of  seven  pei-sons,  well  fumislied  wi*T^ 
letters  and  presents,  to  the  city  of  Rome,  there  to  ^, 
homage  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  assure  his  liolia«» 
of  their  entire  euhuiisiiioii  to  his  church.  Being  'I'err 
long  on  their  voyages  and  journeys,  they  did  not  reaci 
the  Eternal  City  until  the  year  1585,  when  th«y  were 
present  at  the  enthronization  of  Gregory's  suc^iBssorj  Poj» 
Sixtus  V.  Eeturning  hoiaewardfi,  they  did  not  ra«i 
Japan  again  until  1590,  thus  having  been  absent  esgbft 
years  from  their  coTmtry.*  Id  the  coiii'se  of  tb«  t«0 
years  which  followed  on  their  retnm  (159 1-2),  no  fewer 
than  12,000  Japanese  are  said  to  have  been  eonveiie* 
and  haptizetl.  It  is  even  stated  that  the  Emperor  tt^i* 
reigning,  with  many  of  his  courtiers  and  of  the  chiefe  ot 
his  army,  professed  a  strong  inclination  to  the  Jesuits-* 
lUiJ  the  doctrin&H  which  they  Lad  taught  with  si]ct» 
signal  success.  Yet  the  heathen  priests,  who  foiiTid  that 
they  were  losing  both  their  revenues  and  theh'  iiifiaenC^ 
with  the  people,  had  iuflueuce  enough  at  court  to  piwiiT^ 
a  proclaumtion,  forbidding,  uuder  pain  of  death,  the 
practice  or  jirofesaiou  of  the  Christian  religion;  wtJ 
there  were  occasional  and  fiei-ce  outbreaks  of  faiiaticisJfl 
and  pei'secution.  It  should  appear,  however,  tlmt  tlies* 
wei"e  directed  solely  against  the  native  converts,  and  tlmt 
the  Portuguese  remained  exempt  from  any  serious  lutile*- 
tation.  Many  of  them  manied  native  ladi(>s  of  th*?  hes\ 
families — of  coui-se  baptized,  Tlie  meixhants  in  tlifli'' 
trade,  and  the  priests  in  the  propagation  of  their  goa]>eI, 
prospered  equfJly  well.  Tlie  three  ports  that  were  iop^ 
uised  were  Btingo,  Firando,  and  Nagasaki.  The  gainvipon 
the  goods  imported  was  at  least  cent,  per  ceut.,  and  theix 
ju'ofita  on  the  goodt,  they  exported  were  verj'  bigh.     It  i* 

*  An  account  of  thia  »?iniu'kabb  enllm$sy  to  Bome  is  gireb  b) 
Tliuiuiua  in  hii  bistoiy. 
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l^ifideutly  asserted  that  upwarcLi  of  tliree  hu'ulred  tons 
t  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  exported  evuiy  year ; 
^^  at  tliat  period  tte  Portuguesse  had  full  Ubei*ty  to 
•^l>ort  and  export  whatsoever  they  pleaaed,  without 
"Imitation  a3  to  quantity.  Tliey  traded  in  fine  large  ships, 
'we  ai'rival  of  Tvhich  was  always  held  aa  a  holiday  by  the 
Stives.  "  It  is  believedj"  aays  the  valuable  old  German 
*P*ter,  so  frequently  quoted,  "  that  had  the  Portiigwese 
^joyed  the  trade  to  Japan  but  twenty  years  louger, 
Bpoii  the  same  footing  aa  they  did  for  aonie  time,  such 
'clies  would  have  been  transported  out  of  this  Opliir  to 
lacao,  and  there  would  have  been  such  a  plenty  and  flow 
'  gold  and  silver  in  tliat  town,  as  saci"ed  writ  mentions 
»ere  was  at  Jeniaalonj  in  the  time  of  Solomon.*'* 
^  The  Portuguese  were  at  this  period,  with  the  exception 
t}ve  Italians,  aa  civilized  a  nation  aa  any  in  Christendom  j 
pgant  in  their  attire  and  mannerfi,  lond  of  t}ie  artfl  and 
music  and  poetry.  Traces  of  their  civilization  are  yet 
^tinguiahable  among  the  upper  classes  of  Japautsse 
^i:'iou3ly  blended  witli  the  Chiuese  and  Indian  elements 
■  fivLlizatiDn.  Old  Kampfer,  who  loves  to  trace  resem- 
'^auces  and  affinities  of  racea,  says  that  there  was  a  certain 
*-tural  resemblance  between  the  minds,  disjmsitious,  and 
iclinationa  of  the  Japaueae  and  Portuguese,  "  both  being 
'Orn  nearly  under  the  same  clime." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  to  English  skill  and 
BCHirage,  the  Dutch  owe  ifteir  first  access  to  Japan.  The 
*'ra»7fiuSf  the  first  Dutch  ship  which  ever  reached  that 
•apt,  in  15  9  9j,  was  piloted  by  William  Adams,  "a  Kentish 
born  in  a  town  called  Gillingbam,  two  Engliiili  miles 
Piochester,  and  one  mile  from  Chatham,  where  the 
ueeu's  ships  do  lie" — -to  use  his  own  quaint  and  Jjimple 
g\iage.  His  skill  in  mathematics  and  the  art  of  ship- 
nildiug  which  he  contrived  to  practise  without  ever 
aving  leanit  it,  procured  him  a  long  bnt  bonoui-able 
eteiition  ia  Japan — a  favourite  of  the  Emperor— hut  in 
ihe  midst  of  his  honours  and  wealth  yearning  in  vain  to 
turn  home  to  his  wife  and  dear  children.  "  Thus/'  aaya 
*  Kainpfur. 
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this  excellent  man,  concluding  a  letter,  "  I  am  constrainej^ 
to  write,  hoping  that,  bj  one  means  or  another,  in  proce^a 
of  time  I  shall  hear  of  my  wife  and  dear  children  ;  aC:^ 
so  with  pationce  I  wait  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  G^O 
Almighty,  desiriiig  all  those,  to  whom  this  my  letter  nWar 
come,  to  use  the  means  to  acquaint  my  good  fi'iends  witA 
it.  that  so  my  wife  and  children  may  hear  of  niL" ;  hy 
which  means  there  may  be  hoj>e  that  I  may  see  my  yri& 
ami  children  hetbi*e  my  death  ;  the  ■whieli  the  Lord  gsxoi, 
to  his  glory  and  my  comfort     Avien." 

He  never  had  that  comfort.     Detained  by  the  Empewr, 
he  Kved  many  years  on  the  island,  and  there  he  di«l,  rt 
Firando,  in   1G19  or  1620.     He  deserves  a  high  p! 
the  list  of  the  heroes  of  iiaval  discovery  aud  eiitt  i 
and  equally  so  among  the  diplomatista  of  commerce  tmd 
civilization.* 

The  first  Dutch  factory,  on  a  very  humble  scale,  ««8 
eatahliahed  at  Fii'andOj  where  Adama  breathed  his  last. 
Having  in  %'ain  attempted  to  prevent  its  esttihlisluaeDtt 
the  Portuguese  intriguod   and  khoiired  .liard  to  brJDg 
about   its   destruction.      The   hatred    between  the  **•> 
European  nations  was  as  irreconcileable  aa  it  was  violen' 
■ — no  gust  of  passion,  hut  a  deep-welling  perpetual  hstrfid. 
If  the    Poitngiieae   called   the    Dutch    vile    LutherulUt 
schism atictj,  aocui'sed  hei'etice ;    the  Dutch  were  alin'ay* 
ready  to  retort  by  calling  the  Portuguese  worshippen  ttf 
wood  and  rotten  bones,  lying  papists,  foul  idolaters.    Tkft 
religions  animosities  certainly  led  to  many  melaTicliolj 
occurrences,  and    rendered   it    impossible    that  the  two 
nations  should  live  peaceably  together  in  the  same  country ; 
but  the  Catholic  writevs  are  incorrect  in  asserting  that 
it  waa  owing  to   the  malice  'of  the  Dutch  that  the  Oih- 
sionarics  of  their  chm'ch  and  their  native  converts  were 
first  subjected  to  Japanese  persecution.     That  persecution 
had    comnienced   before    William.    Adams    reached    the 
country,  and  before  the  name  of  the  Dutch  was  kiiowu 

*  Mr.  MacFarlane  {Japan,  p,  13,  et  stq.)  gives  a  long  acQOt) 
Adama.  See  also  Harris's  CMeetmn  of  V^^ffts,  i.  856, 
PurehM,  688. 
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^  the  aativea  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  originated,  in 
?!tiod  pait,  from  tlie  enmities  and  tlisaenaions  which  broke 
out  among  the  different  monastic  ordei-s  in  the  East.  If 
^fe  T¥ork  of  Japanese  convereioii  had  been  left  wholly  in 
*he  hands  of  those  who  began  it  and  made  so  rapid  and 
''onderful  a  progress  in  it,  perhaps  it  is  at  least  probable 
*Wt  there  ivould  have  been  no  persecution  at  all,  and  that 
*^^  great  bulk  of  the  population  would  have  been  brought 
^fcMu  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Kome.  But  the  politic, 
^«*y,  and  accompliBhed  Jesuits  were  soon  far  outnumbered 
"J"  a  host  of  Frauciacan,  Domlaic^n,.  Augustine,  and 
otlier  fi'iars,  of  more  zeal  than  diflor^tion,  who  flocked  in 
"^in  Gon,  Malttcai,  Macao,  and  other  Portuguese  settle- 
©Hts,  and  w^ho,  instead  of  conciliating  the  Government 
*ici  people,  set  theii"  laws  and  usages  at  defiance.  The 
•^anciscana  quarrelled  with  the  Dominicans,  and  all  the 
*diera  together  quaiTcUed  with  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
^here  was  then  frequently  exhibited  the  uiw*eeiQly  spec- 
*icle  of  one  body  of  Christiana  intriguing  with  heathens 
Against  another,  and  what  was  Ecarcely  more  decorous,  a 
I'HpeAi^e  convert  labouring  to  reconcile  these  foreign 
Christian  rivals. 

The  gre^vtest  vice  of  the  Japanese  is  incontinence.  It 
ia  hinted  that  the  struggles  of  the  miaaionaries  to  snbdue 
tiia  vice  contributed  very  materially  to  the  overtlirow  of 
tUeir  chuixih.  The  i>rincea  and  gi'eat  men  would  not  put 
away  their  numerous  concubines — ^ibr  them,  the  harem 
Must  go  with  the  church.  According  to  one  account,  it 
was  the  passion  of  love  that  led  to  the  i-eligious  catfi- 
atrophe.  A  pruice  (some  say  the  emperor  himself)  became 
enamoured  of  a  Christian  lady,  and  was  transported  into 
imy  at  finding  that  the  fair  one  would  not  conform  to  the 
pid,  easy  customs  of  the  country. 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  impeiial  court  that  no  more 
friara  or  missionai'ies  of  any  kind  should  be  admitted  into 
the  countrj'-;  and  the  Portuguese  captains  and  tradeiTJ 
were  strictly  commanded  not  to  bring  any  more  in  theb' 
ihips  j  nevertheless,  they  continued  to  smuggle  in  freah 
recruits  of  ecclesiastics.     Certain  Franciscan  friars,  who 
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came  from  tte  Spanish  settleuaeuta  in  the  Philipniui^^j^ 
formed  procesaions,    i>reached   in    the    public   ati?eets       ^• 
Jleako,  and  built  a  new  church  there,  contrary  to  \J/g 
imperial   edict,  and   cojiti-ary  to  the   advice  and  e«^^e^t 
enti-eaties  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.     They  Lad  notliiug  10 
plead  in  juBtifrcation  of  their  i-asbuesa  but  an  ardent,  im- 
patient lunging  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     lu  viuii 
the  Jesuits  urged  that  such  couduct  would  prove  iu  lie 
end  not  only  fatal  to  their  own  persons,  but  highly  piv- 
judicial  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and  the  good 
of  the  church.     It  ^'aa  this  indiscreet  zeal  that  bixjuglit 
on  the  first  serious  persecution  in  the  year  1597,  or  tin** 
yeax-s  before  Adams  and  the  Dutch  reached  the  coiiutt7> 
Japanese  tradition  concui-s  with  the  early  Dutch  writcP 
in  representing  the  crisis  as  having  been  precipitato'  M 
the  pride,  rapacity,  and  seu-suality  of  the  religions  orders 
It  ia  s&id  that  even  the  native  converts  were  astonifihe«i. 
and  grew  impatient,  when  they  saw  that  their  apiritual 
fathers  aimed  not  only  at  the  salvation  of  their  soiUs,  but 
Lad  an  eye  also  to  their  money  and  lauds,  and  that  tlieii" 
pride  was  so  great  that  they  refused  the  pi'escribed  roarki 
of  respect  to  men  of  the  highest  hereditary  rank.    In  tli« 
same  view,  it  is  said  that  their  growing  richea  and  nneit- 
pected  siicceaa  in  the  propagation  of  the  goapel  wonderfully 
inflated  them  ;  that  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk  on  foot 
any  longer,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles ;  that  uo thing 
would  serve  them  but  they  must  be  can-ied  about  in 
stately  chairs,  miunckiog  the  pomp  of  the  Pope  and  hu 
cju'dinala  at  Rome;  that  they  not  only  2>ut  themselves 
wpon  ft  footing  of  equality  with  the  greatest  men  of  the 
empLi'e,  btit,  swelled  with  ecclesiastical  pride,  fancied  that 
even  a  superior  rank  was  notliing  but  their  due.     As  an 
example,  the  following  atoiy  is  toldj  as  a  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  1596j,  and  led  immediately  to  the  gi-eat  persecu- 
tion.    It  chanced  one  day  that  a  Portuguese  bishop  m«t 
uix>n  the  high  road  one  of  the  greatest  officers  of  state, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would 
not  allow  his  chair  or  sedan  to  be  stopped,  iu  order  to 
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*^g1it  aod  pay  his  respects  to  the  great  man,  according  to 
^e  usages  of  the  country,  but,  without  showing  him  the 
^namon  marks  of  civility,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of 
*iiia,  he  turned  his  head  aside  in  contempt,  and  ordered 
''is  bearers  to  cany  him  on.  It  is  added,  that  so  im- 
l*U.dent  a  step,  at  a  time  when  the  Portuguese  had  already 
lost  the  best  part  of  that  esteem  and  favour  in  which  they 
•■^d  formerly  been  held,  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
"*tal  consequences,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
*he  whole  nation ;  that  the  grandee,  exasperated  at  the 
*^»nt,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuoruese,  and 
»oirthwith  drew  to  the  emperor  an  odious  picture  of  their 
'^fcnity,  pride,  and  insolency.* 

Such  an  incident  may  really  have  happened,  and  there 
^ay  have  been  individual  cases  of  rapacity  and  sensiiality. 
W"e  may  doubt,  however,  that  these  vices  were  at  all 
Common  or  prevalent  among  the  missionaries. 

"These  vices  are  usually  the  attendants  of  long  and 
^disputed  possession  rather  than  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  missionaries  of  a  religion  struggling  into  life 
Were  placed.  It  is  likely  that  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch 
rivals  may  have  magnified  individual  instances  of  such 
errors,  and  that  the  zeal  of  triumphant  persecution  may 
have  perpetuated  the  imputation."t 

Father  Trigaut,  the  J  esuit,  makes  a  striking  remark 
with  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  persecution.  He 
gays : — "  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  how  much  the  life 
of  the  Christians  oflFend  the  Japanese,  even  the  idolaters, 
if  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  sanctity  of  their  law, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  see  their  own  abominable 
8in8.''t 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  account  of  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecution  is  what  appears  in  all  the  Protestant 
versions  of  the  matter.  One  of  them  appears  in  the 
Catholic  version,  but  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  see  the 

*  Kampfer.  He  here  follows  Arnold  Montanus  and  other  early 
Dutch  writers  and  compilers. 

+  Qitarterly  Review,  vol.  Hi. 
t  De  Christ,  apud  Jap.  Triump. 
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cogency  of  the  causes  aa  detailed  in  the  Jesuit  iiairfc:*^. 
tiYes  exoeptiiiig  some  acts  of  violence  ^jerpertrated  hj  -t;^ 
Spaniardi!. 

But  the  oddest  fact  recorded,  as  a  cauBe,  is  nothiu^g  less 
than  that  it  was  an  Englishman  who,  possessed  of  th» 
devil,  and  being  asked  whence  and  why  he  came,  deckred 
that  he  came  from  England,  where  he  hud  remained  ftf 
many  years  teaching  the  heretics  to  persecute  the  Csitll*- 
lica;  and  that  he  had  corae  for  the  puri>ose  of  inducing  the 
pagan  Japanese  to  persecute  the  Chriatiaui?  of  Japan:  it 
was  by  tlie  suggestioaa  of  this  "  doctor" — of  divinity,  I  s 
pose — tliiit  the  tyrant  was  led  to  perseciite  the  Christiani 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  governmentfd  sus- 
picion, a  policy  auggeated  by  the  growiog  influence  of 
fbmgners  in  Japan,  waa  the  true  cause  of  the  i>eiTseciitioii', 
suhsequently  aggravated,  as  usual,  by  resistance  on 
part  of  the  converts. 

In  1597,  twenty -aix  profeasing  Christians  weJ^  e: 
cuted  on  the  cross,  there  being  in  the  number  one  or 
Jesuits  and  several  Franciscan  friars.     But  most  of  tl 
appear  to  have  been  native  converts.    The  friars  flew  OW* 
too  violently  against  idol-woi-ahlp.    Their  neophytes,  witl* 
all  the  zeal  of  a  recent  conversion,  not  only  to!d  thei>^ 
countrymen  that  ao  long  aa  they  continued  tlieir  heatbo** 
woi-ahip  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  eternal  daninf*'' 
tion;  but  they  even  proceeded  to  insult  the  bonzes  o** 
priests,  to  overthrow  their  idols,  and  to  pull  down  tJiei*" 
temples.     This  provoked  further  persecution.     Tbe  tut^ 
peroi',  and  his  hitherto  tolerant  government,  could  see  iw 
these  demoustrations  nothing  but  an  intention  to  t^vo^ 
lutionize  the  whole  state. 

In  the  year  1(1 12,  when  Adams  was  living  tranquiy? 
at  Firando,  and  when  the  Dutch  were  as  yet  only  bs^* 
ning  to  establish  their  influence,  a  dreadful  persecutioii 
commenced.  It  raged  with  still  j*reater  fury  in  Ifillt 
when  many  of  the  Japanese  converts^  ^vho  w^oxild  <M  M 
account  recant,  suffered  cruel  deaths.     The  monks  ni 

"  De  OhriM.  apnd  Jap.  Triuiap. 


jkrs  were  BCatterefl ;  many  left,  the  countiy ;  but,  appa- 
jJfttly,  aa  many  more  either  conceak^d  themselves,  or 
Btiirned  stealthily. 

,  The  oroasea  they  had  erected  were  cast  dowu  and 
namplcd  iitider  foot;  their  echools  were  closed;  their 
kurclies  razed  to  the  ground ;  their  faith  was  declared 
ixfamoua,  3ubversi%'e  of  all  ancient  lostitutiona,  and  of  all 
futhoi'ity  and  government. 

,  For  a  long  time  the  persecution  did  not  reach  the  Por- 
fagtteae  merchants  and  traders.  The  Japanese  could  not 
lUpeme  with  the  foreign  commodities  they  brought  thera, 
*nii  the  Dutch  trade  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
promise  a  regiilar  supply.  But  as  they  continued  to 
Wmaggle  in  miaaionariea,  the  Portugiteae  were  no  longer 
illowed  the  free  use  of  the  ports,  but  were  strictly  limited 
to,  and  confined  in,  the  little  ialet  of  Deaima^  in  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki,  In  the  year  1622  a  frightful  mas- 
■"cre  of  native  Chriatiaus  and  some  of  their  foi-eign 
^^hers  was  perpetrated  on  a  rock  in  the  immediate 
"'eaghbowrhood  of  that  place.  The  Jesuit  father  Spinola, 
S  -Ootainican  fi'iar,  and  a  Franciscan,  were  in  the  number 
F'liose  who  auflered,  having  been  convicted  of  t'eturning 
P  the  country  after  the  emperor  had  decreed  their  per- 
•^^iial  expulsion.  Horrible  toitures  were  employed,  of 
^■flieii  haji'TOwing  and  I'evolting  representations  are  given 
^  tlie  illuHtrationa  of  the  books  of  several  of  the  old 
'^t'Ch  and  Jesuit  writers.  Decapitation  was  the  moat 
I^^*"ciful.  The  Christians  were  burnt  to  death;  immersetl 
'^_  ooiling- water  from  the  hot-epriugs;  beaten  to  death 
'^'t'h  clubs;  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  head 
(l<>Tfrniyards ;  crucltied  and  speared;  Bw\ing  under  a  beam, 
i^t  and  hands  tied  together  over  the  back ;  their  legH 
*^ttipressed  between  two  blocks  of  wood,  on  which  nieii 
team  pled;  hacked  to  pieces  by  bits  at  a  blow;  and  find- 
iflg  that  the  means  as  yet  employed  had  little  effect  upon 
tile  missionaj'ics  and  their  native  aasistauta,  a  uew  and 
aiore  effectual,  because  more  protracted^  torture  was 
invented — the  Torment  of  the  Fottse^ 
A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  over  which  a  gallows 
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was  erected.  From  this  gallows  the  sufierer,  swatted  ta 
bandages,  was  saspended  by  his  feet,  being  lowei-ed  far 
half  his  length,  head  downward,  into  the  hole,  which  wis 
then  closed  by  two  hoards,  which  fitted  together  arouEd 
the  victim  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  and  air.  One  hanil 
was  hound  behind  the  back,  the  other  was  left  loose,  will 
"w'hich  to  make  the  preaciibed  signal  of  recantation  ad  J 
renunciation  of  the  foreign  creed ;  in  which  case,  ili6 
sufferer  was  at  onee  released. 

This  was  a  most  terrible  trial  indeed  The  vie 
suffered  under  a  continual  sense  of  suffocation  ;  the  Vilt 
burst  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears,  with  a  twitcltii 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  attended  by  the  moat  intolfflablfl 
pains.  Yet  the  sufferer,  it  was  said,  lived  sometiraea  fo 
nine  or  ten  days.  It  waa  by  ttia  dreadful  tortuc 
the  Jesuit,  Ferreyra,  before  mentiorted,  was  forced 
yield  and  betray  his  companions.*  There  were  other 
expedients  resorted  to ;  the  modesty  of  women  waa 
brutally  outraged.  But  enough  as  to  the  meana  em- 
ployed by  the  Japanese  government  to  root  out  Chris- 
tianity— means  bo  hideous,  that  we  almost  conclude  tliftt 
the  rulers  of  Japan  are  a  different  race  to  the  jwople^t 
Thcj  heroic  constancy  of  the  poor  Japanese  to  the  fctb 
which  they  had  ettihraced  is  an  indubitabJe  his^toricaJ  t^cU 
attested  as  well  by  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  Dutch 
by  the  Portuguese  and  other  Catholics. 

Considering  the  immense  spread  of    Christianity 
Japan — and  the  fact  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
coupled   with  the  evident  tenacity  of  the  people,  th( 
foititude,  which  equalled  that  of  the  earliest  uaartyra  c* 
the  Christian  faith — a  surmise  lurks  in  the  mind  that  th**'* 

*  In  tho  De  Christianis  apiid  Juponioa  Triumphit,  by  Trigaut,  | 
rettder  will  find  engravings  «f  these  horriblB  tortures. 

tltvpasintliia  year,  1(522,  that  the  Dutch  disgraced  tbems 
in  the  Molucca  irtliindg,   by  that  dark   deed,  which  is  knowu  io  < 
history  under  the  nsime  of  "The  MsfsacrB  of  Anihoyiift."    The* 
|iut  eighteen  EQglishmeu  to  the  I'ack,   and  afterwardja  cut     "   ' 
lieada  *>f  nine    uf  then].     One  Portngiieee  Aiici  Dtne  Japhiv 
put  to  death  at  the  aitme  time,  as  aocomplices  with  the  Eh^i>».. 
Macforlane, 


now  THE  MISSION  ARIES  AKB    REMEMBEAG:!). 

S^igion  could  not  have  been  utterly  extermmftted — 
nilfesa,  indeed,  we  infer  that  this  ioconceivable  eudurance 
t&der  the  most  atrocious  tonneiita  wtis  but  part  and 
*ifcel  of  the  natiotitil  chamcter,  and  by  no  means  in- 
ficativo  of  the  faith  or  the  hoi>e  that  was  in  them.  In 
Srtith,  judging  merely  on  natural  grounds,  ive  feel  dis- 
•ftwd  to  believe  that  Japanese  Christianity  could  scarcely 
»Te  been  mucb  more  than  Buddhism  under  a  different 
liauie.  Kxperience  proves  that  where  two  sects 
tooapt  us  are  similar  in  form  or  formalities,  tlieir 
Members  m.ix  and  blend  without  scruple,  in  habitual 
woiiuunion.  We  shall  probably  now  be  in  a  position  to 
'oiacnver  whether  any  permanent  effect  was  produced 
"J  the  Christianity  of  the  j£t[>aneae  before  it  was  pro- 
•oribed  two  hundred  yeai-s  ago.  We  do  not  read  of  any 
affectionate  or  grateful  remembi'ance  of  the  miasionariea. 
•"t^t  a  aiugle  writer  epeakn  of  anything  of  the  sort ;  on 
™e  contrai-y,  it  would  seem  that  the  maas  of  the  people 
"*«  eutirely  forgotten  the  «veiit,  or  look  upon  the  in- 
^'^daction  of  CTiristiauity  as  a  national  calamity.  Ac- 
*^ftiing  to  the  liussian  Golowniu,  it  should  seem  that 
^  thinking  portion  of  the  people  lament  two  evils, 
™oiight  upon  thera.  by  the  missionariea^  their  faith  and 
we  use  of  toha(?co  t  I  know  not  what  i-elianee  ia  to  be 
■j^d  on  this  RuKsiati's  statement — I  hope  he  speaks 
BWy.     Here  are  hia  words  :^ 

**  Tobacco  is  an  article  which  is  equally  iiidi8[)ensablo  to 
the  Japaaeae.  The  Catholic  missionaries  were  the  first 
^ho  iutroduced  this  plantj  and  taught  them  its  use. 
^^'otn  them,  too,  the  Japanese  received  its  name,  and 
*^Ul  call  it  tobaccOf  or  tabago.  It  is  astonishiog  how  the 
***«  of  this  worthless  herb  should  have  spread,  in  ao  short 
*  time^  over  the  whole  earth  ;  as  it  is  entirely  without 
^«te,  without  any  agreeable  smell,  without  use  to  the 
f^alth,  and  a  mere  amvtsement  for  idle  people  I  Our 
*ltfji-preter^  Teske,  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  our  Japanese 
^(^iiaiutances,  was  himself  a  great  smoker,  but  often  said, 
tliat  the  Christian  priests  had  not  done  the  Japanese 
flo  much  injury  by  the  intixiductioa  of  theii*  faith,  which 
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onlj  pn>diiced  among  them  internal  commotions  and  Ci*i7 
wm-s,  as  by  the  introdnctioB  of  tobacco  ;  for  the  former 
was  a  transitory,  long-forgotten  evil,  but  the  latter  di- 
vert^,  and  probalily  would  divert  for  centuries  to  come, 
large  tracts  of  land  and  a  number  of  hands  from  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  and  neceaaary  articles,  whiah  are  naj 
dear,  but  might  otherwise  be  cheaper.    Besides,  the  w( 
men  could  not  then  ao  often  interrupt  their  labour 
now  they  were  continually  resting  theraselvos  in  oi'fl«i" 
smoke  their  pipes."* 

At  this  time  the  power  and  oonisidemtion  of  the  Po^ 


*  Mecaileeium^  of  Japun.     He  adds,  "Ida  not  know  how  i 
species  of  this  pUot  there  are  in  nature,  nor  how  taany  of  tlwui  1 
JapfitieSQ  L1S.V13  ;  but  t  baw  varlO'iia  kinds  of  propiLretl  tr>b&c;c!n  tm^ 
them — froQi  the  moat  pleaaant  to  tfie  most  disguating'.     Tlej' 
both  the  g'liod  and  the  bad  tobacco  very  Biuall,  aa  the   Chmsie  i 
In  the  matiufaclttre  of  the  better  sort  they  use  aaki  to  moiatw] 
a.nd  bbU  it  in  papers  which  weli^h  sliout  a  Kuaaian  pound.    TlW 
Japaueae  consider  tfas  tobacco  from  Sasunni  as  tb(3   best,  tht:n  ttrii^ 
from  Nag-asaki,  Sinday,  &c.    Tlie  worBt  comes  from  the  |' 
of  Tgjngaru  ;  it  ie  strong,    of  a.  black  colour,  and  baa  a  tli 
taste  and  ameU-     Tha  tobacao  from  Sasuma  ia,  indee<],  ttlsi.)  r^tr 
but  it  hast  &q  agreeable  ta^tte  and  am  ell,  and  ia  of  a  bright  ] 
colour.     The  tobacco  from  Nagnisaki  is  very  weak  in  taste  ; 
perhaps  the  beet,  and  of  a  bright  brown  colour.     The  toha 
Sinday  ia  very  good,  and  waa  alwaja  given  ue  to  araoke. 
Qoae  manufacture  tobacco  bo  well,  that  though  I  was  before  no ' 
to  emokittg,  and  even  when  I  waa  at  Jami^icii,  oould  but 
perauade  myself  to  smoke  au  Havannah  cigar,  yet  I   amokeil 
Japaueae  tobacco  very  frequently,  and  with  great  pJeasuj'e. 
is  not  Used  in  Ja[Vin.     !But  enough  of  tbis  plant.     I  could,  i 
for  the  pleasure  of  gentlannen  who  love  smoking,  write  sotae  s6 
more  on  the  article  tobiicco,  for  there  was  nothing  concerning ' 
vfe  had  such  freqtient  opportunities  to  converse  with  the  Jj^p 
The  literati,  the  interpreters^  and  guards,  all  amoked  ; 
too,  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  according  to  their  reapectii 
ability.     Out  of  politeness,  tbay  frequently  olfersd  us  the" 
anil  nientioaetl  ka  name.     In  thin  manner  a  ocnveraation 
began  upon  tobacco,    which   often  laeted  for  hours  together, 
often  had  an  opportunity  to  apeak  of  other  more  imjiortant  tliin.'-. 
but  the  Japanese  did  not  all  like  to  converee  upon  them."  I' 
is  much  worse  smoking  than  tobacco- smoking.    Tliere  ia  tv 
fear  that  the  JapaTte?<i  iire  aa  much  addicted  to  the  opium-pipti  it 
either  the  Ghineae  or  th^  Malays,  the  ^Limese  or  the  |)eople  of  Alt', 
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'ligpese  in  the  'Smi  waa  mpitllj  declining  in  all  directions ; 
the  splendid  Indiau  empire,  which  the  great  AJbuquerqite 
fiad  created  ior  tliem,  was  falling  to  pieces  ;  the  Dutch 
*ere  dispossessing  them  of  Ceylon  and  other  rich  settle- 
ttietjta,  and  gmdually  obtaining  nearly  all  tbe  jirofitaljle 
t*Bwie  which  they  had  moijopoljzed  for  nearly  a  hundred 
Jeara.     To  blackeu  the  Dutch  hi  Japan,  and  drive  them 
from  that  trade,  they  now  represente  J  them  to  the  Em- 
P^r  aJid  Government  a&  rebels  to  their  tbrm(er  govereigua, 
the  kings  of  Spain — always  a  weighty  argument   in.  a 
"i^potic  country — they  renewed    the  accusations  of  rob- 
bery and  i)iracy,  which  they  had  made  on  Adams's  first 
arrival,  and  they  resorted  to  every  calumny  tliat  com- 
^Brcial  and  national  jealousy  and  sectarian  and  personal 
^tred  could  suggest,*     We  have  cleared  the  Dutch  from 
^ifounded  aspersions ;,  but  we  dow  reach  a  point  wher« 
poir  conduct  ia  proved  to  have  been  of  a   nature  to 
itcite  feelings  very  unfavourable    to  them.     Few  will 
gree  with  Kiitapfer,  who  says  that,  "  surely  the  Dutch 
tere  not  much  to  be  blamed  for  whatever  attempts  they 
tade  to  keep  up  their  own  credit,  to  clear  themselves  of 
le  calumnies  of  the  Fortuguese,    and,  withal,  to  take 

On.  This  vile  licihit  la  desiruotiYG  of  heatiti,  both  mental  and 
tdily , "— MacFarlane, 

'1  do  not  believe  that  tbe  use  of  tobacco  is  injuKous  to  la&a, — the 
Image  of  this  use  ta  liiii  pocket  is  o-  dlifcireDt  questjan,  with  whicli 
itbe  weed'*  has  DOtbing  to  do ;  but  when  a  Dutioa  tftkea  to  opium- 
Boking  or  opiuiH'ConBuiiiptton  iti  any  way  as  a  "luxuTy,"  it  is  tbe 
igtnniog  of  downfall,  or  rather  it  is  already  indicative  of  an  ending, 
Tv  are  uaured  ttiat  there  exists  in  Parii  a  society  called  {.tpiophile^, 
ho  kee|)  a  journal  iti  which  the  members  must  record  the  feelings 
|d  fsLBCies  they  experieDcje  during  the  operation  of  the  fnmes  of 
jjum  habitufluUy  smoked.  We  are  ako  assured  that  ojiium-Bnioking 
Is  begun  in  Great  Briton— in  Londoti  to  wit — and  that  the  con- 
tmption  of  the  drug  is  on  the  increase.  In  16a0  the  importation 
lifl  103,718lbB.  ;  in  1S51,  US.ylSlbs. ;  in  1S52,  250J90ibg.— 
pderanuii,  Gtaihickit  dee  Taitaks,  418, 

*  Every  old  writer,  being  a.  member  of  the  Boman  Churcli,  aoems 
1  have  considered  himiself  in  duty  Ijound  to  keep  up  the  charge  of 
racjf.  The  P&re  Boubours,  in  bis  life  of  St.  Frnncm  Xavjer.  and 
^t0  d'Orl^BBB,  in  his  life  of  the  missionary  and  mstrtyr  SpLaoIaj, 
prer  xaentioK  either  English  or  Dutcb  except  aaj^irata^ 
C  C 
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what  revenge  thoy  could  upon  thoir  enemies."  Evan 
Kampfer  himself,  like  an  honest  man,  afterwards  txm^ 
deniiia  what  he  here  excuses  or  extenuates. 

The  Dutch  captured  a  Portuguese  sliip,  and  allfl||ed 
that  certain  treasonable  lettei^,  which  they  produced  to 
the  Japanese  authorities,  were  found  on  board  ;  tiew 
implicated  a  native  and  the  Jesuits  in  a  conspiracj  to 
overturn  the  government  by  aid  of  ships  and  aolJieU 
promised  from  Portugal.  The  Jesuits  utterly  denied  tln^ 
feet,  declared  that  the  lettera  -were  forgeries,  as  did  tlie 
native  concemedj  but  all  in  vain,  Poor  Moro,  the  native 
Christian,  was  burned  alive,  and  in  the  courrae  of  tlie  Ttw' 
1637  an  imperial  proclamatJou  was  issued,  decreeing  tW 
''the  whole  I'sice  of  the  Poi'tuguesej  with  their  mutbi** 
nurses,  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  sliall  be  hamalitf^ 
for  ever,"  and  definitively  laid  down  those  stringent  1**5 
against  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  as  against  the  Gb^ 
tian  religion,  which  have  endnred  to  the  present  timft 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  were  scared  away  at  OBCu! 
but  others  lingered  in  their  narrow  factoiy  or  priaan  a* 
Desima,  hoping  tliat  the  wrath  would  blow  over,  u^ 
that  they  might  yet  be  allowed  at  least  a  little  ti'sSc. 
But  the  emperor  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  off' 
tirely ;  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  Dutch  that  tli«y 
would  regularly  supply  the  couatry  with  the  goods  «JJ^ 
commodities  required,  he  again  declared  the  Portngtie** 
enemies,  of  the  empire  and  forbade  them  for  ever  W 
import  even  the  goods  of  their  own  country,* 

Thus  the  Portugiiese  lost  their  profitable  trade  witi 
Japan,  and  they  were  totally  expelled  the  country  I** 
fore  the  close  of  the  year  1639.  They  accused  the  Dote^ 
as  the  chief  cause  of  their  expulsion,  and  it  la  not  eosj 
to  see  how  the  charge  can  be  either  denied  or  doubted. 

But  worse  followed-  The  Portuguese  were  rivala  ifl 
commerce,  and  in  every  way  implacable  enemies ;  they 
would   fain    have  done  to    the    Dutch   that   which  the 

*  The  imperial  pal&ts  uiuet  h».ve  a/^quired  n  tafite  for  port  rnul 
Hherry  (no  bad  driakfi  in  a  cold  Japane^ie  wititer),  far  the  wmet  rf 
Portuga]  asxd  Spain  were  excepted  in  tb«  p^robibltiua. 


REVOLT   or  THE  GHRlfiTIANS. 


Itch  succeetled  in.  doing  to  them ;  but  the  poor 
ristiaa  natives  stood  in  no  such  [tosition  of  rivah-Vj 
tred,  atid  unappeasable  hoatilitj. 

Though  deprived  of  their  padi^s,  or  European  teachers, 

d  though  menaced,  not  only  with  imiirisonineat,  but 

BO  with  torture  and  death,  the  converts  jieraevered  in 

«ir  taith.     Oppression  drove  them  into  open  rebellion, 

md  they  took  refuge,  and  nmde  an  heroical  stand  against 

e  troops  of  the  emperor,  in  the  province  of  Simabara. 

e  imperial  government  called  upon  the  Dutch  to  assist 

em  in  their  war  against  these  Chris tianSj  and  the  Dutch 

mptly  gave  the  aid   required  of  them.     The  fact  i£ 

"tted  by  all  their  own  countrymen  who  have  written 

lUt  Japan,  from  their   first  writers  in  the  middle  of 

e  flevent^nth  century,  down   to  the  year  1833.     M, 

her,  the  very  last  on  the  liflt,  aays  that  the  Dutch 

ore  compdltil  to  join  in    the  persecution  against  the 

'^bbom  remnant  of  that  Christian  host.     Others  would 

'ften  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  Dutch  onhj  sup[ilied 

e  heathen  Japanese  with  gunpowder  and  gune,  taught 

em  a  little   artillery  practice,  and   aent  ammunition, 

'tds,  and  troops  in  their  ships  to  the  scene  of  action, 

°ut  Kampfer,  wlio  was  only  a   German  in  the  Dutch 

'^tvice,  most  distinctly  and  positively  assures  us  that  the 

^iatian  ti-adera  acted  as  auxiliaries  and  belligtsrents, 

fife  stronghold   of  the  native  Christians    w&a   an  old 

fcrtified  place,  which  the  emperor's  trotips  could  not  take. 

I  A  recent  writer,    a   right^hiMtrted   and    right-mindeil 

a-tuerican,  says — "  The  walls  of  Simabara  were  unque^- 

Oiiably  battered  by  the  Dutch  cannon,   and   its  brave 

*fondera  wt-re  slaughtered.  Some  apology  might  be  made 

T  this  co-operation  at  the  siege  of  Simalmi-a,  had  the 

fendeiTS  been  the  countrymen  of  Alva,  or  Requesens,  or 

NOhn  of  Austria,  or  Alexander  Farneae.     But  truth  re- 

Hires  that  the   measures    uf    Koekebecker   should    be 

(^[arded  as  the  alternative,  which   he  deliberately  pre- 

Stred  to  til e  interruption  of  the  Dutch  trade."* 

•  C.  W.  King,  JVc(«  ttf  the  V^^agt  of  the"  JforrtJoft,"  &c, 
C  C  2 
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It  appears  that  the  siego  was  converted  into  a  loQg  : 
eltjae  blockade,  and  tUat  when  the  indomitable  coavi 
of  Xavier  were  reduced  and  in  good  part  ejttennina 
by  &miiie,  a  etoira  and  an  atrocious  massacre  &m 
none  being  spared,  beca\i3e  none  wovild  recant  aud  1 
quarter;  but  men,  women,  and  children  being  all  bntchai 
in  heaps.  In  tMa  war  of  religion,  according  to  the  bk 
moderate  estimate,  there  fell  on  both  aides  40,000  mt 
According  to  the  Catholiea,  the  number  of  native  Chr 
tiana  alone  was  far  greater  than  this,  imd  all  the  atrocit 
and  liorrora  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  were  repeab 
exaggerated,  and  prolonged.  The  magnitude  of  t 
holocaust  does  indeed  afford  some  measure  of  the  dep 
and  tenacity  with  which  Chriatianity,  in  its  Roman  for 
had  Btrack  its  x-oots  into  the  soil. 

Over  the  vast  common  grave  of  the  martyra  the  Jfl) 
nese  Grovemraent  set  up  this  impious  inscription  : — ^* 
long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Chrislian 
8o  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let  all  know,  tbit  t 
King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christians'  Gtod,  or  1 
great  God  of  alJ,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall  paj 
it  with  his  head," 

The  Dutch  were  very  far  li'om  deriving  all  the  bene 
they  expected  from  their  intrigues  and  mean  cc 
plianoe» ;  they  never  attained  to  the  consideration  i 
liberty  in  the  islands  which  had  been  enjoyed  hy 
Portuguese ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  be^  even  at  ,1 
moment,  a  degpised  set  of  traffickers. 

Listen  to  the  terrible  words  of  honest  old  Kimi 
historian  of  Japan  : — 

^*  By  this  submissive  readiness  to  a^iat  the  emj 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  with  regard  to  tl 
destruction  of  Christianity  in  his  dominions,  it 
indeed,  that  we  stood  our  ground  so  far  as  to  maini 
onrselvea  in  the  country,  and  to  be  permitted  to  carr] 
our  trade,  although  the  court  had  then  some  thought 
a  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  whatsoever.  But  m 
generous  and  noble  pereona,  at  court  and  in  the  coqji 
judged  nnlavoni-abiy  of  our  conduct.     It  seemed  tgj 
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Stent  with  reason  that  tlie  Dutch  ahguld  ever  be  ex- 
ed  to  be  faithful  to  a  foreign  monarcli,  ami  one,  too, 
m  they  look  upon  as  a  heathen,  -whilst  they  showed 
rtich  forwardness  to  assist  him  in  the  destrut^tiou  of  a 
lie  with  whom  they  agreed  in  the  niost  essential  jjarts 
leir  faith  (as  the  Ja[taiieae  had  been  well  infonned  by 
PortTiguese  monks),  and  Ui  sacrifice  to  their  own 
dly  interest  tbtme  w]^o  followed  Christ  in  the  very 
!  waj?)  and  hoped  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
ugh  the  sam^  gate.     These  are  eifpreasions  which  I 

often  heard  from  the  natives,  when  the  convei-sation 
lened  to  turn  upon  this  mournful  subject.  In  short, 
or  humble  complaisauue  and  cooniyance,  wc  were  no 
com  bringing  this  proud  and  jealoua  nation  to  any 
ter  confidence,  or  more  intimate  friendship,  that,  on 
Coatrary,  their  jealousy  and  miatruflt  seemed  to  in- 
ie  from  that  time.  They  both  hated  and  despised  us 
?hat  we  had  done.     In  the  year  16-tl,  soon  after  the 

expulsion  of  the  Portngueee,  and  the  Buppreaaion  of 
stianity  among  the  natives,  we  were  ordered  to  quit 
comfortable  tactory  at  Fii-ando>  and  to  confine  our- 
s,  under  a  very  rigid  inspection,  to  the  small  ialet  of 
ma,  which  is  more  like  a  prison  than  a  faetoiy.  So 
b  was  the  covetonsneag  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  strong 
dluring  power  of  the  Japanese  gold,  that  rather  than 

the  prospect  of  a  trade  (uideed  most  advantageous) 

willingly  underwent  an  almost  pei'petual  imprison- 
b — for  such  in  fact  is  our  residence  at  D^ma— and 
e  to  BRffer  many  harddiips  in  a  foreign  and  heathen 
try,  to  be  remiss  in  performiuig  divine  service  on 
lays  and  solemn  festivals,  to  leave  off  praying  and 
.ng  of  psalmft,  entirely  to  avoid  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
caUing  upon  the  name  of  Christ  in  pi-esence  of  the 
res,  and  all  the  outer  signs  of  Christianity ;  and, 
y,  patiently  and  Bubmisaively  to  bear  the  abusive  and 
rioua  behaviour  of  these  proud  infidels  towards  us, 

which  nothing  can  be  offered  more  shocking  to  a 
rous  and  uoble  mind 
rhe  poor  Japanese  people,  sociable  in  their  dispoaitionB, 
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and  with  no  antipathy  to  foreigtiera,  vieibly  regret  aH 
these  harsh  regulations,  but  dare  not  tmnagress  the  ietter 
of  the  law,  or  give  oflence  to  their  Governraeut." 

The  ill-naeant,  mockinjaTj  impjoua  jesta  of  Voltaire,  a*t(> 
the  Dutch  going  through  the  ceremony  of  traropHBg  on 
crosses  and  crudfixes,  may  not  have  been,  at  every  periodi 
quite  destitute  of  truth.  As  Lutherans  or  Preabyteiiuis. 
they  may  have  entertained  no  more  reverence  for  oroaaesand 
cnieifixea,and  images  of  saints,  than  was  felt  by  our  Enj^isH 
Puritans,  who^  in  the  days  of  their  prepotency,  found  ar«d* 
delight  in  destroying  such  articles,  and  treating  theaivitli 
every  imaginable  disr^pect.*  The  Portuguese,  wbea 
driven  to  despair  through  their  hated  rivals,  nearly  in- 
volved the  Dutch  in  their  own  ruin  by  announcing  to  tb* 
Imperial  Gfovemment  that  they  were  Chrktiana  like  them- 
selves. It  behoved  the  Dutch  to  convince  the  Jajftiifi* 
that  there  was  the  widest  tiiffecenoe  between  them  ;  that 
they  belonged  to  a  sect  quite  hostile  to  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  that  they  hated  Pope,  Jeauita,  Fi-ancisicans,  Domi- 
nicans, and  all  manner  of  monks  and  priests.  Wft  cuit 
therefore,  ensily  credit  that,  if  put  by  the  JaptuiMS 
Crovernment  to  that  test,  the  Dutchman  wouJd  not  ni«<^ 
scruple  to  trample  upon  the  croes  in  the  maimer  deacrilied 
by  Voltaire.  A  bigoted  Presbyterian  would  even  find  » 
pleaflure  in  so  doing. t  Indeed,  after  any  lengthened  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  auch  religion  as  these  Dutch t»ei 
carried  with  them  must  have  almost  wholly  evapomted- 
The  life  led  in  their  prtson  at  Nagasaki  was  little  c»l- 
culated  to  foster  devotional  feelings.    Kampfer  says  that  it^ 

*  We  oarselres  otica  met  in  the  talaad  at  Sicily  a  tftiMticftt  Pff*- 
byterisiB  fikipper,  who  wanted  to  pull  dawn  &nd  bum  all  the  oTomi* 
in  tbe  cauuLiy,  nnd  who  could  never  pasa  a  wckkIqu  crD3«  bj  tb* 
roadnide  without  conimittiag  some  aaa;iult  upoD  it.  He  whs  %  dii- 
Agreeable  and  daDgeroun  travelling  coinpanioRj  for  lits  enndlxA 
greatly  enra{?ed  tbc  coantry  jieople,  and  tuigUt  h*ve  led  to  wrj 
ieriouB  coiiBequences. — ilacFarkne, 

f  The  llusslfiu  officer  Galnwtiiti  and  tbe  camp&nions  of  Ixls  Jip' 
neso  captivity  found  it  expedient  to  dany,  over  and  over  again,  thtt 
tbej  followed  the  same  religion,  and  esE^Fciaed  tbe  saine  rites,  at  {1m 
Portugese  and  Spituiiiude, 
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;iae  they  livod  like  a  set  of  hestkeus, — that  the  prin- 
sfi  of  Christianity  were  so  little  conspicuous  in  their 

and  actions,  that  the  Japanese  were  absurd  in  fearing 
they  would  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathens, 
good  and  religious  men  have  gone  through  this  ordeal 
out  any  detriment  to  their  faith  ov  to  their  morals ; 
t  not  these  remarks  be  taken  as  uncharitahle^  or  a& 
Bpectfiil  to  the  Dutch. 

le  precautiona  to  which  the  Dutch  have  to  conform 
lOt  the  least  curious  features  of  the  Japanese  cha- 
r  and  Dutch  endurance  for  the  sake  of  commerce. 
aave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  altered 

the  time  of  Thunberg's  viait^  who  thus  describes 

;— some  may  concern  us  in  our  coming  intercoui'se 
Js^an : — 

]hiaftom-houses  are  not  known,  either  iii  the  interior 
le  country  or  ou  its  coasts,  and  no  cuatoma  are  de- 
led on  inijjorta  or  exports  of  goods,  either  from 
geis  or  natives.  But,  that  no  prohibited  goods  may 
nnggled  into  the  country,  so  close  a  watch  is  kept, 
all  persona  tjiat  arrive,  as  well  as  memhaudize,  are 
lictly  aearched,  that  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  might 
lid  to  be  employed  on  this  occasion.  Wlien  any 
pean  goes  ashore,  he  is  first  searched  on  boai"d,  and 
wards  as  soon  as  he  comes  on  shore.  Both  these 
kes  are  very  strict ;  so  tiiat  not  only  travellers' 
erts  are  turned  inside  out,  but  the  officers'  hands  pass 
jf  their  bodies  and  thighs.  All  the  Japanese  that  go 
mrd  of  ship,  are  in  like  manner  searched,  excepting 
the  superior  orders  of  banjoses.  All  articles  ex- 
(d  or  imported  undergo  a  similar  search,  fii-at  on 
i  the  ship,  and  afterwards    in   the  factory,  except 

chests,  which  are  emptied  in  the  factory,  and  are  so 
jwly  examinetl,  that  they  even  sound  the  boai"da, 
icting  them  to  be  hollow.  The  beds  are  frequently 
!d  open,  and  the  feathers  turned  over.  Iron  spikes 
;hrust  into  the  butter-tubs  and  jars  of  sweetmeata. 
le  cheese  a  square  hole  is  cut,  in  which  part  a  thiek- 
»d  wire  is  thrust  into  it  towards  every  side.     Nay, 
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tlieir  anspieion  went  even  so  &r  as  to  induet  Q^m.  t»t^ 
Ml  egg  or  two  front  am<Hig  tlioBe  we  had  bntu^t  &■■ 
Bfttayu^  and  break  thezuu  Tiie  aame  werar  eoadart  m 
ofaflo^ed  wben  any  one  goea  from  the  fretorr  tc>  t)K  iUf^tt 
into  the  townofHag;naki,aiidfromt]keBeetQtfaei^iadrf 
Denma.  Every  one  tbat  paaaes  mask  take  Ida  waicft  Ml 
«l  bis  pocket.  a.&(l  show  it  to  the  officers,  who  alw«7«  Halt 
ii  down  whenever  it  is  carried  in  or  out.  Son>otiMe&, K^ 
stmngers  are  searched.  Keith  er  mocer  nor  eoift  auHl, 
by  any  means,  be  brought  in  by  prrvvte  peissBs:  bit 
they  are  laid  by,  and  taken  care  of  till  tLe  uwnn't^ 
pattnre.  Ko  letters  to  "be  seat  to  or  &03d  tlie  siiip  KiW; 
a&d  if  they  are,  they  are  opened,  Mid  aometimefl,  aa  ii# 
an  other  toaiiascripte,  must  be  read  by  tlie  int^pnlMi 
BdigioaH  books>  ei^peciaily  if  they  are  adorned  with  oSm, 
are  very  dangerous  to  import ;  but  ^e  EmtipeiBi  art 
otherwise  suffered  to  cany  in  a  great  attmber  of  hodl 
for  their  own  use ;  and  the  search  waa  len  strict  in  dJI 
respect,  aa  they  looked  into  a  few  of  them  ocdy,  laiti, 
French^  Swedish,  and  Germ^i  books  and  mamvRfll 
pan  the  more  ea^dly^  as  the  int^preteis  do  not  iiDirt>- 
•tftnd  them.  Arms,  it  is  true^  ttre  not  allowed  to  W 
carried  into  the  country  ;  ueTertbeless^  we  are  afs  vet 
suffered  to  take  our  swords  with  us. 

•*  The  Putcb  tbemselires  are  the  occasion  of  these  oW 
rigofouA  EieaTt;h^^  the  strictness  of  which  hoes  be«i 
augmented  on  several  different  oocasona,  till  it  ba 
arrived  at  its  present  height  Nmnerous  arti£oes  b*rE 
been  applicsd  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  goode  into  the 
fiurtory  by  stealth ;  and  the  interpreters^  who  heretof(M 
hEid  never  been  searched,  used  to  carry  c^ntiubADd  goo^ 
by  degrees,  and  in  sma.Il  parcels,  to  the  town,  where  they 
sold  for  ready  money.  To  this  may  be  added,  tl»  fsUt 
which  some  of  the  weaker-minded  officers  in  the  I^feoa 
iervice  very  imprndently  exhibited  to  the  JapaneM^li^ 
ill-timed  contradictions,  contemptuous  behayioar,  soorfilnl 
looks  and  laughter,  which  is  gi-eatly  increaaed  apoa  ob- 
serving in  how  unfriendly  and  unnmnnerly  a  style  lh«y 
ustially  behave  to  each  other,  and  the  brutal  tJ«aliMnl 
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ich  the  sailors  under  their  commaiid  frequently  ex- 
ienced  from  ttem,  together  with  the  oaths,  curses,  and 
1<JW8  with  which  the  pcM>r  fellows  are  assailed  by  them. 
lil  these  circuiiiataiic«8  liBve  induced  the  Japanese,  from 
Bar  to  year,  to  curtail  more  and  more  the  liberties  of 
iie  Dutch  merchants,  and  to  search  them  more  strictly 
!ian  ever  ;  so  that  now,  with  all  their  finesse  and  artifice, 
ley  are  hardly  able  to  tluxjw  dust  in  the  eyea  of  eo 
igilant  a  nation  aa  this, 

**  Within  the  water-gate  of  Desiraa,  when  anything  ia 

^  he  exported  or  imijorted,  ai-e  seated  the  head  and  under 

■njoaes,  and  inteqjretera,  before  whose  eyes  the  whole 

Metgoes  a  strict  search.     And  that  the  Europeans  may 

^  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  the  searchers,  they  are 

liaiige*!  so  often  that  no  opiwrtunity  is  given  them. 

)  '*  This  puts  a  stop  to  illicit  commeroe  only,  but  not  to 

FJV^te  trade,  as  everybody  is  at  liberty  to  carry  in  what- 

er  he  can  dispose  of,  or  there  is  a  demand  for,  and  even 

'"K   articles  as  are  not  allowed  to  be  uttered  for  sale,  bo 

•t  it  be  not  done  secretly.     The  camphire  of  Sumatra, 

M    tortoiseahell,  private  persons  ai'e  not  permitted  to 

^l  in,  because  the  Conipany  reaerve  that  traffic  to  them- 

p'ea.     The  reason  why  private  pereons  prefer  the  amug- 

r*g  of  EUch  articles  aa  are  forbidden  to  be  diapo^fjd  of 

^  Auction,  is,  that  they  do  not  receive  ready  money  for 

r*ia,  but  are  obliged  to  take  other  articles  in  payment  j; 

when  the  coramoditiea  can  be  disposed  of  underhand, 

y  get  gold  coin,  and  are  often  paid  twice  as  much  aa 

y  would  have  had  otherwise, 

*  Some  years  ago,  when  amuggling  wa^i  ntill  in  a  flourish- 
J  state,  the  greater  part  of  the  contraband  warea  was 
p^ed  by  the  interpreters  from  the  &ctory  into  the  town  ; 
»t  sometimes  they  were  thrown  over  the  wall  of  Desima, 
bd  received  by  boats  ordered  out  for  that  purpose.  Several 
*  the  interpreters,  and  other  Jaimnese,  have  been  caught 
It  varionB  times  in  the  fact,  iind  punished  with  de^ith, 
I  **  Smuggling  has  always  been  attended  with  eevore 
PuuBlimenta ;  and  even  the  Dutch  have  been  very  largely 
led,  which  fine  has  of  late  been  augmented  j  ao  that  if 
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any  £(iropean  is  taken  in  the  fact,  he  Is  obliged  to  pi<tr 
200  csitties  of  copper,  and  ia  banished  the  country 
eTer.  Besides  this,  a  deduction  of  10,000  cattiea 
copper  hi  made  from  the  Compani^^s  account ;  and  if  tli» 
fraud  is  discovered  after  the  ship  has  left  the  harbonr,tlie 
chief  and  the  captain  are  fined  200  catties  each. 

"The  Company's  wares  do  not  undergo  any  aearch 
allj  but  are  directly  carried  to  the  storehouse,  on  wl 
the  Jai:)anese  fix  their  seal,  where  they  are  kept  till  thi 
are  sold  and  fetched  away. 

*'  The  interpreters  are  natives  of  Japan,  and  speak  wH 
more  or  leas  accuracy  the  Dutch  language.     The  GoT( 
ment    permits    no    foreigners    to  learn  their    languige, 
in  order  that,  by  me-ans   of  it,  they  may  pick  up  any 
knowledge  of  the  country  ;  but  allow  from  forty  to  fifty 
interpreters,  who  are  to  serve  the  Dutch  in  their  iadoTJ 
with  reapect  to  their  commerce,  and  on  other  occasion* 
These  interpreters  are  divided  into  three  classes.    Th« 
oldest,  who  speak  the   Dntch  language  best,  are  caUeii 
head-interpreters ;  thoae  who  are  leas  perfect,  nnder-int^ 
preters ;  and  those  who  stand  more  in  need  of  iii8trti> 
tion,  bear  the  denomination  of  apprentieea  or  l^rnetft 
Formerly  the  Japanese  apprentices  were   instructed  by 
the   Dutch  themselves  in  their  language,  but  now  tbef 
are  taught  by  the  elder  intej'preters.     The  apprentice 
had  also,  before  this,  liberty  to  come  to  the  factory  when- 
ever they  choae  ;  but  now  they  are  only  suffered  to  oobm 
when  they  are  on  actual  service.     The  interpreters  rise 
gradually  and  in  i"ota.tion  to  preferments  and  emolmaents, 
without    being    employed    in     any     other    departmtJiil* 
Their  duty  and   employment  consiist  in  being  preaent— 
generally  one,  or  sometimes  two  of  each  class— when  mf 
affioirs  are  transacted  between  the  Japanese  and  Dntcb, 
w^hetber  commercial  or  otherwise.     They  interpret  either 
vivd  voce,  or  in  writing  whenever  any  matter  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  governor,  the  officers,  or  others,  whether  it  be 
a.  complaint  or  request.     They  are  obliged  to  be  present 
at  all  searches,  as  well  at  those  that  are  made  on  bo«nl 
ship  as  at  those  which  take  place  at  the  factory,  and  like- 
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Ise  to  attend  in  the  journey  to  court.  They  vere 
tiuerly  allowed  to  go  wheiieverthey  chose  to  the  Dutch- 
en's  apartments  ;  biit  now  this  i»  prohibited,  in  order  to 
*7ent  amuggling,  excepting  on  certain  occasions.  They 
ft  always  accoin{)anied,  na  well  to  the  ships  as  to  their 
Hege  in  th«  island  of  DesLma,  by  aeveral  clerka,  who 
fee  an  accoixnt  of  everything  that  ia  ahijiped  or  iin- 
R,ded,  write  permits,  and  perform  other  offices  of  a 
kiiJar  nature, 
"  Karabang  money,  or  the  auina  due  for  goods  that  are 

fd,  ia  never  paid  in  hard  cash,  as  the  tarrying  it  out  of 
J  conntiy  ia  jjrohibited  ;  but  there  is  an  assignment 
hde  on  it,  and  bills  are  drawn  for  such  a  sum  aa  will 
i  requisita  for  the  whole  year's  sujiply,  aa  also  for  aa 
bch  as  will  be  wanted  at  the  island  fair.  This  karabang 
bney  is,  in  the  common  phrase  of  the  country,  very 
|ht,  and  less  in  value  than  specie,  ao  that,  with  the 
iDney  which  is  thus  assigned  over,  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
jtorly  double  for  everything.  All  these  knmbang  billa 
e  paid  at  the  Japanese  new-year  only.  Every  man's 
leuunt  is  made  out  before  the  ship  sails,  and  is  presented 
Id  accepted  at  the  college  of  the  interpreters,  after 
^ioh  the  books  are  closed.  All  that  is  wanted  a^er  the 
jw-year  is  taken  up  upon  credit  forthewliole  year  ensuing. 
("The  18th  of  February  is,  with  the  Japanese,  the  last 
w"  of  the  year.  On  this  day  aU  accounta  between 
jlvate  persona  are  to  be  closed,  and  these,  as  well  as  all 
ber  debts,  to  be  paid.  Fresh  credit  ia  afterwards  given 
fl  the  month  of  Juiie,  when  thei-e  muat  >je  a  eettlement 
laiiu  Among  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  in  China,  in  case 
/loans,  very  high  interest  ia  frequently  paid — from  eigh- 
©n  to  twenty  i->er  cent,  I  was  informed  that  if  a  ujan 
d  not  take  care  to  be  i>aid  before  new-year's  day,  be  had 
ierwardfs  no  right  to  demand  payment  on  the  new  year. 
f  When  the  Dutch  dn  not  deal  for  ready  money,  their 
l^merce  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
^u  that  of  baiter.  With  thia  view,  a  fair  ia  kept  on 
b  island,  about  a  fortnight  Vtefore  the  mustering  of  the 
Ip,  and  its  departure  tor  Fapenberg,  a  small  island  near 
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the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  ■when  certain  luettihaiits; 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  on  paying  a  3me*J/ 
duty,  arc  allowed  to  rairry  their  merchandize  thither 
expose  it  to  sale  in  booths  erected  for  that  purpose* 

"The  copper,  the  principal  article  of  export, 
brought  from  the  interior  and  distant  i>arta  of  the  country, 
and  kept  in  a  atorehouise  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ahip  tfas  id 
part  discharged,  the  loading  it  with  the  copper  eoni- 
menced.  This  latter  was  weighed,  and  put  into  long 
wooden  boxes,  a  pecul  in  each,  in  presence  of  the  tTftpa- 
nese  officer's  and  interpreters,  and  of  the  Untcb  supw- 
cargoea  and  writers,  and  afterwards  conveyed  by  tbs 
Japanese  to  the  bridge,  in.  order  to  be  put  on  Vjoard.  On 
such  occasions  a  few  sa-Uona  always  atteod,  to  watch  tli*1i 
the  labourera  do  not  steal  it  ;  which  they  will  do  ii 
possible,  as  they  can  sell  it  to  the  Chinese,  who  pay  tHffl* 
well  for  it. 

*'  "When,  the  ship  is  nt^rly  laden,  she  is  eonductesl 
Papenberg,  there  to  remain  at  anchor,  and  take  in  the 
residue  of  her  cargo,  and  all  the  merchandize  and  otbei" 
things  belonging  to  the  otJtcerB,  the  ship's  provisions,  h. 
A  few  days  aftei*,  when  the  ship  has  anchored  in  tie 
harbour,  the  governor  pointa  out  the  day  when  she  ii  ^ 
eail ;  and  this  command"  must  he  obeyed  so  implicitly, 
that,  were  the  wind  ever  ao  contrary,  or  even  if  it  blc^ 
a  hard  gale,  the  ahip  must  depart  without  any  excuse,  or 
the  leaat  shadow  of  opposition.  Before  the  ship  leave 
the  harbour,  the  powder^  arms,  and  the  chest  of  books 
that  were  taken  out,  are  retui*ned  i  the  sick  irom  thtt 
hospital  are  put  on  hoard  ;  and  whilst  she  is  sailing  out, 
the  guns  are  fired  to  salute  the  towa  and  the  factor)*,  luid 
afterwards  tlie  two  principal  guai'ds  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour." 

It  appeal's  that  the  GoveTnraent  allow  the  fi-ee  impo^ 
tation  of  foreign  books,  provided  only  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  scientific  book* 
frora  Europe  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  many. 

The  Dutch  commerce  is  distinguished  into  that  wl 
is  confined  to  Government  and  public  trade,  or  ka.mbQin\ 
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is  called.  Of  late  yeara  tlie  public  trade  has  not  ex- 
*^<ltid  the  value  of  £2,500  per  naiium.  It  ia  fmugkt 
^th  stock-jobbing,  intrigue,  and  usury,  foiud  and  dia- 
*^Jjutftble  trausflctione  of  every  kind.  Duriug  the  last 
r^W  yeara  this  impure  traffic  has  cauised  dismal  events  at 
^'le  factory  :  one  interpreter,  (jonvicted  of  smuggling,  was 
*fecapitated,  another  committed  suicide.* 

Tlie  profits  of  the  kambang  are  oousiderable.  Siebold 
Estimates  them  at  ceat.  p6r  cent.,  and  even  highei\  The 
JTovernment  importationa  are  woollen  goods,  ailks,  velvet, 
printed  calico,  cotton  atuffa,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in 
Kold  and  silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  lead,  and 
|iiickailver  The  export,  always  on  the  Government 
kccount,  consists  of  only  two  articles,  copper  in  bara,  and 
Samphor.  The  kambang  imports  consist  of  numherleaa 
Articles  of  grocery  and  chemicals,  and  an  itnmeu^e  assort- 
Uent  of  mauufijictured  warea,  which  are  usually  denomi- 
LatFed  *'  French  goods,"  oi-  artid^  Parla,  as  the  French 
Ball  them.  From  the  detailed  list  given  by  Siebold,  it  is 
aii-ident  that  the  taste  for  the  frivolou,'*  trifles  of  European 
indiistry  is  on  the  increase  amongst  the  Japanese.  Con- 
trary to  what  we  have  been  told  as  to  the  rejection  of 
^eTiFellery  by  Jajianeae  vanity,  this  list  includes  comiter- 
feit  stones,  jewellery  of  base  metal,  false  pearlg,  agates, 
and  the  like.  The  kamhang  exports  are  tree-wax, 
jjrepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  rhus  SMCcedan^umi,  in 
^Japane3e,ya3:e-no-Ai,  which  is  oonitidered  almost  equal  to 
bees- wax,  and  is  used  for  making  their  candles ;+ bam - 

*  See  on  tbis  subject,  and  Japanese  commerce  in  general,  Esiai 
Hl^anqvit,  Siaiijffiw!,  dc.  diC  Jajnm,  bj  Svebold,  in  the  Mmiiieur  des 

•f  See  Ofl*?,  p.  183,  where  Kiiinpfar  describ&B  JApaneae  caindlea  ; 
but  Siebold  anys  that  now  instead  of  cotton  wick  or  a  rush  they 
nmke  b  cyUnder,  uf  papei',  coated  with  the  marrow  of  a  rush  called 
tot,  and  secured  by  a,  red  ailk.  thread,  which  sticks  to  it.  The  smoke 
is  caacentrated  in  this  cylinder  and  ia  consumed  with  it, — &  very 
clever  invention  decidedly,  asid  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mesars. 
Palnier  and  Co.  The  tree  grows  in  the  Bonthem  provincea,  and  is 
planted  in  the  midst  of  coni'Selds,  or  cultivated  hke  the  fruit-treea 
of  the  country. 
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Ikxis,  saki,  soy,  mustard^  silk  atuffa,  atruw  boxes,  Imm&K? 
baskets,  Japanned  ware,  pai'asols,  fans,  porcelain,  conuMtifl 
crocjkery,  water  vaaea,  and  the  like. 

It  appears  that  the  average  importa  of  JapatL,  from  1820 
to  1833  incluaiTe,  amounted  at  most  to  about  ^24,)280. 
or  289,050  florins ;  the   exports  for  the  same  period  art'' 
eatimated  at   702,685  florins,    or    about  £48jG73,  just 
double    the    impoi'ts.      Since    1833    these    figures  Imve 
tUminished,  hut  still    we  are  struck  with  preciaely  tb* 
same  proportion  between  imports  and  exports,  whilst  itt 
1846  the  balance  waa  still  more  in  favour  of  Japan.    A^ 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  trade  in  the  seventeeiitli 
centurj'^  (1G85),  the   result  is  a  diminution   by  oiie-h&l*i« 
the  imports  for  Government  and  the  kambang  being  the& 
about  £48,000. 

If  the  Japanese  have  hitherto  prospered  with  tlie»^ 
small  figures  of  imports,  it  is  clear  that  our  merchant^ 
must  tempt  them  into  extravagance  to  make  trade  answe»"» 
For  many  years  only  one  Dutch  ship  has  sufficed  for  tb** 
trade,  and  it  seems  certain,  that  in  maintaining  thi^ 
abnormal  commerce;  the  Japanese  Government  has  rath^*" 
flattered  its  own  vanity  than  acted  in  accordance  wit>l* 
what  it  oonsidei-s  its  own  intei-ests,  for  the  imperieJ 
trotwjuiy  ia  a  loser  by  the  wretched  oomtnereial  tmnsao- 
tions,  of  which  the  factory  of  Deairaa  is  the  theatre- 

The  Goverament  mouopoliats  of  Jeddo,  Meako,  Oaacca** 
Sakai",  and  Nagasaki,  which  dispose   of  the  goveriim&i>t 
importa,  are  losei's   by  the   transaction,  for   they  tatisi 
supply  the  Dutch  with  camphor  and  copper  at  lialf  tbe 
price  that  they  would  fetch  in  the  country  t*     It  ae«ms 
evident  that  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  have  merely 
beeii  tolerated,  permitted  to  import  such  articles  as  are 
abflolutely  ueceesary,  and  no   more  j    the  kambang  is  >■ 
diflei'ent  matter,  of  couTMe,  and  time  will  show  whethw 
this  exponent  of  the  popular  will,  wants,  and  deaJrea,  i* 
capable  of  further  development  under  the  fostering  hsucl 
of  Aiiglo-fc^axon  and  American  speculation, 
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CHINESE  COMMERCE   WITH  JAPAN. 

The  STibjecta  of  the  Celestial  Empire  live  in  as  prisoDed 
*•  »tat©  as  the  Dutch.  "The  Chinese,"  says  Thunlberg, 
'*  liave  almost  from  time  immemorial  traded  to  Japan, 
Wid  are  the  only  people  in  Aaia,  who  have  engaged  in  the 
trade,  or  are  allowed  to  visit  the  empira  Formerly, 
*ti.ey  proceeded  to  Osacca  harbour,  although  it  is  Tery 
^l*ageroua,  on  account  of  rocks  and  shoals,  The  Portu- 
Rneie  showed  them  the  way  to  Nagasaki.  At  first  the 
*^flnal  number  of  their  vesselg  a.monnted  to  upwarda  of 
''He  hundred.  The  liberty  which  they  then  enjoyetl  ia  at 
pJ^seot  greatly  contracted,  since  they  have  been  suspected 
y  the  Japanese  of  favouring  the  Catholic  miaaionariea  in 
Jj-^una,  and  have  made  attempts  to  introduce  into  Japou 
^tliolic  books  printed  in  China.  They  are  therefore  aa 
^ich  suspected  and  as  hardly  used  as  the  Dutch.  They 
^  also  shut  up  in  a  small  island^  and  strictly  searched 
''^©never  they  go  in  or  come  out. 

**  When  a  vosael  arrives  from  Ghina,  all  the  crew  are 
''** tight  on  shore,  and  all  charge  of  the  vessel  is  taken 
"-^In  them  till  such  time  aa  everything  is  ready  for  their 
'I>arture  ;  consequently,  the  Japanese  unload  it  entirely, 
'■'i  afterwards  bring  the  vessel  on  shoi*e,  where,  at  low 
^tiCFj  it  m  quite  dry.  The  next  year  it  is  loaded  with 
**^VF  goods. 

'•The  Chinese  are  not  suflfered  to  go  to  the  Imperial 
'^Tirt,  wliich  saves  them  coueideralde  sums  in  prescota 
'id  expenses.  They  are  allowed  to  trade  for  twice  as 
^^ge  a  sum  as  that  granted  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  as  their 
^^yages  ai-e  neither  ao  long  nor  so  daugei'ous,  they  are 
^^liged  to  contribute  more  largely  to  the  town  of 
^rigasakij  and  therefore  pay  more,  as  far  even  as  sixty 
\)%t  CBUt.  JanJidgin,  or  flower- money. 

"  Their  merchandize  is  sold  at  three  diflferent  times  in 
the  y^ir,  and  is  brought  in  seventy  junks.  The  first  fair 
tftkee  place  in  the  spring,  for  the  cargoes  of  twenty 
vessela ;  the  second  iu  the  summer,  for  the  cargoes  of 
thirty  vessels  ;  and  the  third  in  autumn,  for  the  cargoes 
of  the  remaining  twenty.  Should  any  more  vessels  arrive 
within  the  year,  they  are  obliged  to  return  without  being 
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allowed  to  unlo&d  the  least  article.  AltUotigli  | 
voyagea  are  leas  expensive  than  the  Dutch,  and  th^ 
not  under  the  necessity  of  sending  an  ambassadpr  tfl] 
©mpei'or,  nor  is  any  director  put  over  their  comml 
but  interpreters,  a  guard,  and  supervisors  are  appoi| 
to  them,  the  same  aa  the  Dutch  ;  yet,  on  account  o^ 
greater  value  per  cent,  deducted  from  tlieir  mercha: 
their  profits  ai-e  leas  than  those  of  the  Dutch ; 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  cany  away  any 
they  are  obliged  to  purchase  Japanese  oommoditie^j 
exportation ;  such  as  copper,  lackered  ware,  &c.,  mi 
which  are  produced  id  their  own  country. 

"  When  their  vessels  ai-e  loaded,  and  ready  for 
they  are  conducted  by  a  number  of  Japanese  gaard-sluj 
not  only  out  of  the  harbour,  but  likewise  a  great  way  j) 
to  aea,  in  order  to   prevent  their  disposing  to  the  &i 
glers  any  of  the  unsold  wares  they  may  have  been  ol 
to  carry  back." 

Dr.  Ainslie,  who  visited  the  port  of  Kagasaki  in 
Btatea  that  the  Chinese  trade  is  limited  to  ten 
annually,  which  are  fitted  out  from  the  pi-ovin 
Nankin,  bringing  principally  augar,  with  other  ti' 
articles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  English  wooUena. 
return,  1000  peculs*  of  bar  copper  are  allotted  to 
junk ;  the  rcnminder  of  tho  cargo  consists  of 
ware,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.  He  adds,  that  the 
are  treated  in  Japan  with  great  indignity  ;  and  th 
intei-course  is  tolerated  chiefly  on  account  of  ce 
which  are  produced  in  China,  and  to  which  the 
are  attached, 


*  The  pecul  ia  about  133  lbs,  avotrdupoie.  For  furthe 
tion  an  tUese  matters  the  commercUl  nsader  tiiay  con.tu^ 
article  before  mentioned  Id  the  Monitpur  des  Indea,  toiuej 
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't*  is  sometbiug  wonderful  to  think  that  a  nation  which 
ha  tkt  an  earlj  period  so  devoted  to  commerce,  thnt  they 
^k'sfficked  with  sixteen  (Merent  couiitries,  could  thiis  be 
ftiut  up  by  the  will  of  a  government  which  otherwise 
Hilds  tlieiii  in  such  inconceivable  lioudage.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case  before  the  unhiippy  religious  feuds 
itid  complicatioDS-  Before  these  deplarahle  events,  the 
kindueas  of  the  Japanese  to  ati'aiigei's  who  had  been 
Wrecked  upon  their  coasts,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
^eiu  of  their  wealth  and  conimercial  chai'acter,  soon 
broTight  many  other  tradei's  and  adventurers  to  the 
iglaudis  besideB  the  Dutch  and  Poi'tuguese, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century,  when  the 
iEkiglish  were  beginning  to  make  considerable  commercial 
tprogi^BS  in  Indiii,  our  Eaat  India  Compajiy  obtained  what 
appeared  to  he  a  good  footing  in  Japtm.  This  was  years 
before  the  great  massacre  of  the  Christians,  and  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  That  truly  remarkable 
man,  William  Adams,  who  led  the  Dutch  to  the  country, 
laud  prooured  for  them  all  their  privileges,  was  also  the 
real  founder  of  the  English  settlement.  The  two  letters 
which  he  sent  to  Batavia  were  conveyed  to  Lomlonj  and 
sabmitLecl  to  tlje  "  Worshipful  Fellowship  of  the  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  luto  the  East  Indies,"  the  title 
then  borne  by  the  lately  defunct  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  They  attracted  immediate  attention,  and 
Csiptain  Saris,  in  command  of  the  good  ship  Clmw,  was 
d©sp^t<^J'^<l  '^^i  ^  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  being 
accredited  with  a  letter,  and  charged  with  presents  from 
our   immortal   King  Janies  the  Firatj  who  was  then, 
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aooording  to  his  own  accoimt,  screwing  £36,000 
annum  out  of  the  recusant  Catholics,  bj  wny  of  fine*  for 
clinging  to  his  oi#n  mother's  religion.*  No  doubt  he 
fancied  Ja^ian  would  put  money  in  his  pocket  for  Itis 
favourites  to  squander. 

The  Cior«  came  to  anchor  in  the  vicinity  of  Firando, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1G13,  not  two  years  after  the  dale 
of  Adams's  letters.  The  king  of  the  island  and  his  grand' 
ijon  went  on  board  the  ship  and  welcomed  the  captflin, 
who  "  had  prej>Rre*l  a  banqnet  for  them,  and  a  good  coucert 
of  music,  which  liiuch  delighted  them." 

The  old  king  received  with  ranch  joy  the  letter  from 
the  King  of  England,  but  put  off  readiug  it  till  Amja  {as 
Adams  wfis  ciilled)  should  come  into  his  preaence.t  Aikr 
the  king  retired,  multitudes  of  tlie  chief  men  and  soldiere 
entered  the  ship,  hringing  presents  of  venison,  fowl,  friiit, 
liflh,  &c.  On  the  following  day  the  ship  was  surrounded 
with  boats!  full  of  people,  atid  the  decks  sckju 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children.  The  capt 
took  sevei-al  of  the  better  aort  of  women  into  his  6Ak 
where  a  picture  of  Venus  and  Cupid  "  did  hang  somewhat 
wantonly,  set  out  in  a  large  frame,  which,  mistaking  it 
for  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  some  of  those  women  kueelefi 
to  and  woi-shipped  with  gi'eat  devotion,"  at  the  atime  time 
whispering  in  a  low  tone,  that  they  might  not  he  over- 
heard by  tlieir  comjiauions,  that  they  were  Chri^tianof , 
by  which  it  was  understood  that  they  were  converts  o^ 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits. 

Soon  after.  King  Foytie  came  again  on  hoard,  an 
brought  with  him  four  women  of  his  fiamOy,  They  wew 
bare^legged,  except  that  a  pair  of  half-bnakins  were  liound 
by  a  silk  ribbon  about  their  insteps,  and  were  clad  in  a 
number  of  silk  gowns,  one  skirt  over  another,  bound  about 
their  waists  by  a  girdle,  tbeu'  hair  very  black  and  long,  and 


*  Hajdwick  Pcipets,  i,  446. 
i*  Adams  Writes  it  Antfiu.      "  t  lun  ca.l]cci  in  the  JapiuieBS 
Angiu  S»ma.     By  ttiat  a&me  am  I  koowii  nil  tbe  ooast  lotig.** 
nieaiift  "pilot;"  tfacnifom  Angiu  8a ma  is  '"Lord  Pilot,"   tbuv 
perhaps  not  more  than  our  Mr, 
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^  in  a  oooieiy  knot  on  tlie  crown  of  tlie  tead,  no  part 
J.  ^bich  was  shaveia,  like  the  men's.  They  Iitul  good 
r^Cftftj  hands,  and  feet,  clear-skmned  and  white,  but  wani- 
ng colour;  which,  however,  they  supplied  by  art.  They 
""^pe  low  in  atature  and  very  fatj  courteous  in  behaviour, 
*f  which  they  well  understood  the  ceremoniala  according 
"tt  the  Japauea©  fashion.  At  first  they  seemed  a  little 
*ftshful ;  but  the  king  "  willing  them  to  he  frolic,"  and  all 
Hher  company  being  excluded  except  Captain  Saris  and 
3ie  interprtifcer,  they  sang  several  aongs,  playing  ou  an 
tistrument  much  like  a  guitar,  but  with  four  strings  only, 
l?hich  they  fingered  very  nimbly  with  the  left  baud,  hold- 
iig  in  the  other  a  piece  of  ivory,  with  whicli  they  touched 
be  strings,  playing  and  singing  by  book^  the  tunes  being 
toted  on  lines  and  spaceg,  muoh  the  tiame  as  European 
lauBic. 

Not  long  after,  desirous  to  bei  "  frolic,'*  the  kiug  brought 
ifi  board  a  company  of  female  actom — such  as  were  com- 
BOE  in  Japaii,  little  better,  it  would  aeeni,  than  slaves  and 
sourtesaus,  being  uoder  the  control  of  a  master,  who 
arried  them  from  place  to  place,  selling  their  favours, 
md  •'  exhibiting  comedieB  of  war,  love,  and  suc^h  like, 
ritli  several  shifts  of  uppai-el  for  the  better  grace  of  the 
batter  acted,"* 

Early  in  July,  the  king  or  viceroy  of  another  island 
jame  to  visit  "  the  excellent  EnglLsb  ship/'  •'  So  he  was 
irell  entertained  aboard,  banqueted,  and  had  divers  pieces 
ihot  off  at  his  dejiarture,  which  he  very  kindly  accepted, 
Itud  bold  me  that  be  should  be  right  glad  to  see  some  of 
iiir  nation  come  to  bis  island,  whitber  they  should  be 
keai*tily  welcomed,*'  Such  wa^  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
^nly  a  few  years  before  the  political  hurricane  brought  on 
ij  the  Portuguese  and  the  DutcL 

Saris  then  vi&ited  the  imperial  court  at  Jeddo,  accoai- 
janied  by  our  old  mariner  Adams  and  ten  other  Engliah- 
nen.  They  went  fi-om  island  to  island  in  a  royal  galley, 
ind  perforroed  n^irly  all  the  journey  by  water,  stopping 

'  HiWr^th. 
D  D  2 
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ftt  several   cities  which  they  deactibe  as  beiog  denselv 
peopled,  and  quite  as  large  as  the  London  of  their  (i&y. 
**  Everybody  very  civil  and  coui-teous ;  only  at  our  knd- 
ing,  and  bo  through  the  oanntry,  the  boy  a,  children,  ami 
wofser  aort  of  idle  peo|de,  would  gather  about  and  fnUow 
after  ua,  crying,  '  Core,  CorS,  Co-core  trarS,'  that  is  (o  say, 
'You   Cov^ans  with  talse  hearts'  [on  account   of  th«k 
enmity  with  that  nation] :  wondering,  whooping,  halloo- 
ing, and  making  anch  a  noise  about  usj  that  we  could 
scarcely    hear   one   another   speak,   aometlntes  throwing 
stones  at  us  (but   that  not  in  many  towns);    yet  thp 
clamour  and  crying  after  us  was  everywhere  alike,  non? 
repro^'ing  them  for  it.     The  beat  advice  that  I  caw  ^ve 
those  who  8hall  hereafter  an'ive  is,  that  they  pafa  on 
without   regarding  tho»e   idle   rabbtementa;    and  ia  8C 
doing  they  ehall  find  their  ears  only  troubled  with  tLf 
noise." 

In  most  of  tiie  towns  the  general  and  his  goodly  com- 
pany were  most  hospitably  entertained  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  freely  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  Japi- 
nese  ladiea.  In  the  latter  sttigeg  of  the  joimiey,  Sahs 
was  carried  in  a  noriiuon  on  six  men's  shoulders*,  and  had 
a  spare  hoi-ae,  very  handsomely  Cftpariaoned,  whereon  w 
ride  when  it  so  pleased  him.  The  general,  whpn  ia  pi*- 
senoe  of  the  craperor,  well  maintained  the  honour  of  hn 
country  and  bid  own  perssonal  dignity.  There  was  nc 
crawling  like  a  crab,  no  hurailiation,  no  ceromoiiy  wnbe- 
ooming  the  representative  of  u  powerful  sovereign. 
Througli  the  help  and  admira>ple  diplomacy  of  Adftuis,* 
comnjercial  treaty,  or  a  seiie,^  of  pi-ivi leges,  naore  ^Jivotl^ 
able  than  any  ever  enjoyed  by  Portuguese  or  by  Dutch, 
was  granted  to  the  English,  iind  appai-ently  without  any 
demur  or  deby  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  iirat  article  in  these  original  privileges  of  1613, 
nms  thus:— "We  give  free  liceni^e  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's aubjeots,  Sir  Thomas  Stnith,  Governor,  and  Oom- 
panyof  the  Eu8t  India  Merchants,  for  ever,  safely  to  como 
into  an^  our  ports  or  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  shij 
;ind    merchandise,   without   hindrance  to  them  or  tij 


Soods;  and  to  »bide,  buy,  aell,  and  barter,  aoooi'diag  to 
^-teir  own  manaer  with  all  niitiona;  and  to  tarry  so  loDg 
*S  tliey  wDl,  and  depart  at  tbeir  pleasure." 

The  secofiit  article  exempted   English  goods  from  all 

banner  of  custoiuM  or  dutiea ;  the  third  granted  to  the 

-Kljgiiah  full  freedom  of  building  houaea  iu  any  part  of  the 

^tiapire,  which  houses,  at  their  departure,  they  might  freely 

"^ell;  the  fourth  article  placed  the  property  of  any  Enghsh 

Subject  that  might  die  in  the  empire  under  the  sole  eon- 

jttx)l  of  the  captaiiij  merciiantj  or  Euglish  resident,  and 

l^^empted   entirely  all  English  snbjecta,  whatever  their 

'offencea,  from  the  aomewhat  snmniary  process  of  Japanese 

l%w  'f  and  the  three  remaining  artioleB  were  aU  in  the  same 

liberal  and  most  friendly  spirit.* 

These  privileges  were,  however,  somewhat  modified  in 
1616,  when  tbe  Eugliah,  wherever  they  might  arrive  on 
the  coast,  were  ordered  to  repair  immediately  to  tba  port 
Q,iid  town  of  Firando,  there  to  aell  their  mercliandise,  and 
%XQt  to  stay  at  or  trade  in  any  other  port  wliataoei^eti 
^ut  it  was  oi'ilered,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  case  of  con- 
trary winds  or  hitd  weather,  tbe  English  ships  migbt  abide 
iu  any  other  iwrt  without  pajfing  anchorage  duties;  and 
the  people  %Tere  enjoined  to  treat  suck  sbips  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  to  sell  them  whatsoever  they  might  require. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  other  valuable  privilegeB  of 
1613  were  coutirmed,      Capt«iin  Cock,  who  established 
hiiDself  at  Firai)do,  and  remained  in  the  country  loiig 
after  the  departure  of  Saria,  paid  more  than  one  viait  to 
the  Imjjerial  Court  at  Jeddo.t 


*  See  Minutes  (tf  Evidence,  appoaded  to  the  Report  of  the  Seliet 
Gommtttee  vif  the  il'msa  «/  Connwns  wt.  Cmmiitvdid  Relations  mth 
China.  1847-  Purohaa,  His  P'dgnitwgt,  aud  the  Notes  to  Mr.  Run- 
dajra  valuable  MemorialB, 

f  MSS.  in  the  East  India  Housa  ( Japan  Series),  as  qyoted  by 
TLonuvs  BundalL,  Esq.  iii  Memorialii  of  the  Empiri:  of  Japan-  in  the 
Sij'feentk  and  Stvaiteenth  Ctftlunes,  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.  Londoa  :  1350.  Ca[)tam  Cock  was  at  Firando  in  1620j 
wben  Willuuu  Adaius  eloaed  hia  adventurouia  life.  Tbe  captaiD  took 
cliM^  of  tlie  old  pilot's  will  and  property,  and  remitted  the  motitij 
to  Adams's  faiiiily  in  Eti£:land.     The  original  will  is  preserred  in 
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Our  Ikctory  at  Firaudo,  or  ratlier,  perhaps,  tliose 
oiKQaged  their  shipments  in  Englandj  made  an  injudicid 
selection  of  n]crcliAndis«v  ending  out  commrxlities  whiij 
w*re  not  in  ivquest  in  that  coautry.      In  tbia  iiianner  I 
trade  was  ctind acted  tuther  at  a  loss  than  proft,  and  this, 
with  sorae  other  circoiuatanoes  of  discouragement,  indue 
the  East  ludm   Companj  pr«matiirelj  to  abandon 
experiment. 

"  Of  the  Ei^lisb,**  says  a  recent  English  writer,  **  it 
simply  to  he  observed  that  in  their  commercial  projfi 
they  failed,  and  that  they  retired  with  honour,  and 
gnetted,  from  the  scene  of  their  misadventure."*    In 
year  1623,  after  upwards  of  £-1 0,000  had  been  u% 
expended^  they  entirely  withdrew  Irom  tbat  country  au 
trade;     But  though  eommerci&Ily  nnsnccesisfu],  tlie 
glish  left  an  luximpeacbed  diaracter  behind  them, 
worthy  Captain  Cock  and  hia  aasociatesj  hotioiured  by  1 
esteem  of  tJ^e  higher  classes,  were  blessed  and  regretted! 
the  huuiblo  in  condiUon.t     It  was,  perhaps,  fortimatei 
mure  ways  than  ohCt  ihat  our  countrymen  were  tax  ' 
the  empire  long  befoi-e  the  djiys  of  the  terrible  per 
lion,  eivil  war,  and  slaughter.     We  should  grieve  to 
our  national  fiime  blotted  by  conduct  at  all  resembli 
that  pursued  by  the  Dutdt  at  that  dreadful  crisis. 

In  1G73,  when  an  Englisli  ship  was  sent  to  attemptj 
revival  of  intercourse,  the  fii*st  qnestion  asked  hy 
Japanese  authority  was,  whether  it  Wii3  long  since 
Ekiglish  king  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  King 
Portugal  ?     Our  Charles  II.  had  married  the  Poiiugyfi 
lufauta,  Catberine  of  Bm^anza,  t\relve  years  before. 
Dutch  had  made  the  Japanese  acquainted  with  the 
and  this  alliaace  with  a  hated  nation  led  to  a  total 
fdsal  of  the  Japanese  to  permit  any  renewal  of  Eugik 
intercourse,  it  being  declared  that  ""no  trade  could 

the  East  Isdla  Houae,  ik?  is  also  the  loreDtory  of  the  eatAtBot  1 
deceABsd.  Tod  mucb  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  Mr.  Rim4 
for  his  indiistriuijiB  researches  into  these  nmttera. 

•  Tho!iuk«  KuiidAU,  Esq.,  MtmsrimU  of  thi  Emptrtof  JvfKtn, 
t  Ibid, 
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jvermitted  with  tlio  aubjectH  of  a  king  who  Iiad  married 
the  daughter  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  Japan,  and  the 
English  ship  must,  therefore,  sail  with  the  firat  fair  wind," 
The  English  captain  wna  even  denied  permission  to  selt 
his  cargo,  wliich  he  had  brought  from  so  great  a  diatance,* 
Yet,  iu  other  matters,  our  (leoide  were  courtetniijly  received 
and  lioq>itab]y  entertain ud. 

Tills  hasi?  trick  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  grasping  com.' 
merclal  tfictics,  rendered  them  hateful  to  the  people  of 
Upglaud^  and  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  seventeenth 
«eiitiTry,  Salmon  gave  vent  to  the  national  indigna- 
tion fta  follows  :  — "  Had  we  our  slmre  of  the  sjiioe 
trsulej  we  should  have  occasion  to  send  very  little 
■treasure  to  India  ;  whereas  now  we  send  hardly  anything 
Ise  :  spices  are  as  irmcli  valued  in  Asia  aa  in  Europe,  and 
perhapa  tlve  Dutch  se!!  more  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
\Ja\y^  of  Good  Hope  than  ou  this  Bide.  With  these  it  is 
they  pnrcliase  the  merchandize  of  one  kiugdoui  to  tmns- 
jiort  to  another.  Bullion  itself  ia  not  aa  valuahle  as  the 
spices  they  have  taken  fixrm  us.  And  of  these  preoiou.<i 
eommoditioH  do  they  root  up  and  destroy  vast  rjuantitiea 
every  year,  to  enhance  the  prices  ;  so  that  in  tliLs  resjiect 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
icind.  God  has  bountifully  furnished  the  world  with 
Bpioea  as  well  as  oil  and  wine,  to  render  hia  creatures 
Imppy  J  aud  these  monopolizers  would  deprive  mankind 
of  them,  and  defeat  the  deaigii  of  the  Creator.  Two- 
thirds  of  tho  world  at  least  uevef  taste  or  smell  th<ise 
jfcagiitnt  fniitij ;  our  Dutch  neighbours  choosing  rather 
to  destroy  them  than  they  iihoald  become  common.     Aud 

*  Tbe  name  of  thifl  ship  waa  the  HetHrv..  She  Jjafibecn  despatched 
hy  the  Etiglish  K-Mt  India  Company,  with  the  s^'^nction  of  Chnrlea  II, 
i,i*.U  ou  bosu'd  of  hej*  appear  to  have  heeo  convinced  that  they  Were 
lihivarted  more  by  Dutch  jealousy  thiin  by  anything  else.  In  the 
l/ttitcd  .States  Eji^edition,  i.  38,  will  be  found  the  long^  interrogatory 
%o  which  Uie  Eugliah  captain  was  subjected  on  thia  occasion,— 
Referring  to  religioue  matters,  to  "  God,"  and  "  Chriet/'  the  "St, 
O^org^B  Croaa"  in.  the  flap,  ic. —  siU  which  aeem  to  bftve  been  cmi- 
Sung  aoggefltions  of  the  Hollandcra.  Ifc  is  ntncb  too  lung  for  quota - 
lion,  but  ie  really  worth  reading  in  tbia  curious  matter  of  J.tpiiu. 
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could  thej  engrosa  r21  com  and  wine  into  their  handa,  nc^ 
doubt  but  they  would  destroy  those  too,  if  they  liad  th^ 
like  prospect  of  gain.  "Tis  happy  for  the  wc«rld,  in  gom^ 
respects,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  &o  sordid  a  spirifc 
possesses  that  people  : — had  tlieir  arabitiou  been  eqnal  to 
tiheir  covetousneaa,  and  private  merchants  did  not  apea\y 
cheat  the  public,  and  connive  at  each  other's  fnnuds  t«> 
advance  their  private  interest?,  tbey  would  by  this  tiio^^ 
have  been  roasters  of  the  world."* 

After  thia  Tins^uccesaful  experiment  there  is  no  recor«^ 
of  another  EngltsK  visit  to  Ja]>au  for  considerably  inor<^ 
than  a  century.  Captain  Cook,  in  hiss  last  voyage,  luerel^^ 
coasted  the  western  side  of  the  empire. 

But,  iti  179lj  the  Jrffo7iauf,,  an  English  veagel  employe^* 
in  the  fur  trade  with  the  north-west  coast  of  Americ^Ks 
made  an  attempt  to  trade  and  barter  with  the  Japimes^s*- 
8he  made  for  the  western  side   of  the  islands,  hut  m^^ 
with  no  weJcome,     At  the  only  port  in  which  she  arx* 
chored,  she  was  immediately  surrounded  by  Hues  of  Iwats. 
and  her  people  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  ttio 
shore  ;  and  after  getting  a  gratuitous  supply  of  wood  Br»<J 
water,    she   was  obliged   to  siail   away.       In    1803,  sin 
English  merchantman,  the  Frederick,  was  sent  from  QJ- 
cutta  with  a  rich  cargo  of  goods  ;  but   her  eaptaiu  was 
refused  admittance  to  the  harbour,  and  enjoined  to  les.'^* 
the  neighbourhood  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  bout* 

The  {vrogreas  of  our  vast  conqueata  and  annexfttions  on 
the  Indian  continent  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  jealous 
fears  and  increase  the  estraugement  of  people  like  the 
Japanese.  They  were  uncommoaly  well  informed  of  tlje  ^ 
particulars  of  that  history,  from  the  time  of  the  gi'eat  Lor*» 
Clive  downwards,  This  complete  information  could  li** 
obtained  only  by  means  of  the  Dutch.  To  the  people  •)' 
that  nation  India  was  a  sore  subject.  They  hafl  at  nit"' 
time  aimed  at  supt'emsicy  in  Hindoatau,  but  Clive  h»*f 
shattered  their  hoftes  by  the  blow  he  struck  at  their  («'- 
tlement  of  Chinanra^  above  Calcutta,  and  under  Warren 
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Has-tings  their  Indian  continental  power  hB.A  ttwindled  to 
*  Ta^jif  ebadow.  They  could  not  recovet  that  power  by 
^^tieieitig  and  condemning  Engliah  ambition  to  the  Japa- 
nesft  .  b^it;  Vjy  tiijg  proce^  it  was  certainly  easy  to  excite 
t'le  alarm  of  that  people,  to  induce  them  vigil»iitlj  to  bar 
toeiip  fjoHs  and  harbours  to  the  English,  and  thus  leave 
*^cli  trade  as  yet  survived  in  Japan  solely  in  the  hands  of 
*tie  Dutch, 

,  The  French,  thongh  long  powerful  in  India,  and  at  one 
^|ttie  all'powerfni  in  Siani,  made  no  effort  in  this  direc- 
*i<*tl,  Tt  appears,  however,  that  when  the  celebi"ated 
^<3lhert  took  charge  of  the  deranged  finances  of  France, 
projected  an  expedition  to  Japan,  npt>n  which  he 
"^Wilted  for  a  good  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  and  for 
^ber  advantages.  Bnt,  from  cansea  which  are  not  ex- 
plained, his  project  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Russia  made 
'Qore  than  one  attempt  to  open  an  inteixionrae.  Posaess- 
^'^g  one-half  of  the  Kmile  Islands,  while  the  Japanese 
P<^&seBaed  the  other  half,  these  two  powers  were,  in  a 
^**3^Tin©rj  nest-door  neighbours. 

A^''ith  the  shipwrecked  Jajjanesa  before  mentioned,* 
^^tiherine  TL  sent,  indirectly,  Lieutenant  Laxman  to 
T^"t«;mpt  a  conmiercial  and  diplomatic  inteiTourae  with 
5^^  nation.  Laxman  was  treated  with  great  courtesy, 
'*^c:>ijgh  kept  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  bnt  was  diaQiiaaefi 
^*-  condition  of  never  approaching,  under  any  pretence, 
^*^3?'  part  of  the  coast  but  Nagasaki,  Catherine  was  forced 
^  content  hei'self  with  eatablLshing  a  professorship  of  the 
.  ^^Jmneae  language  in  a  school  for  navigation  at  Irkutsk, 
T^^ Selecting  the  professors  from  the  Ja|mnesB  shipwrecked 
*'*^Tn  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

Id  1804,  the  Russian  Czar  acnt  Count  Eesanoff  with 

^"^tlperial  credentials  and  valuable  presents  to  Japan  ;  but 

^■fter  a  detention  of  nearly  six  months,  he  received  a  flat 

**efusal  of  all  his  imperial  requiests,  and  even  the  presents 

^om  his  emperor  were  declined  j  b\it  in  the  midst  of  all 
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his  annoyances — and  they  were  many— everything 
done  with  the  greatest  show  of  politeness  "by  the  Japanes^^^ 
o^cials. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  repulses,  the  Russians  mad.^ 
another  attempt  in  1811,  and  this  time  ssent  the  «Tifo«'- 
tuuate  Golownin  —  whose  "Recollections"  have  been 
quoted  in  the  ])revious  pages — in  the  sloop  of  war,  IMiDut. 
Entering  the  harbour  of  Kunasehier,  two  guns  were 
fii"ed  at  the  Diana  from  a  fort,  hung  round,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  countiy,  with  blue  and  red  striped  cloth;  ana 
troops  were  seen  in  the  town  and  on  the  sej^hore.  Go- 
lowniu  eudeavcwred  by  signals  and  ingemoua  gymbols  t» 
intimate  that  he  only  wanted  provisions  aud  w^ater.  Aftw 
various  miaiimdeirattinthngii  and  adveutuvea  on  the  ftftrt "' 
the  Euasians,  and  very  great  cunning  on  that  of  tbe  Ja- 
panese, Golownin  was  tempted  to  land,  with  a  weak  purtj' 
coasipting  only  of  a  midshipman,  a  pilot,  four  Rushbiii 
aeamen,  and  a  Kurile  interpreter.  He  was  received  wiw 
great  courtesy,  and  entertained  at  dinner,  and  treatfio 
with  tea  and  «aki' — tbe  native  drink  brewed  from  nce;-;- 
hut  when  he  and  his  party  would  have  i-etumed  to  tbeif 
ship,  they  were  all  made  prisoneTS,  and  hound  with  thiok 
cords,  and  swung  up  by  arms  and  legs  to  a  be«m,  tkir 
pockets  having  been  first  seardied  and  emptied.  Tk 
Japanese  then  sat  down  on  their  heels  and  coolly  amokfid 
their  pipes  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  perioJ  tlw 
party  were  loosened  from  the  beam,  the  cords  were  W- 
moved  from  their  leg^,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  march,  and  they  wei-e  led  out  of  the  eastle  and  tLrougb 
a  wood,  each  of  them  having  a  conductor  holding  the  cuO 
of  the  main  one  of  the  ropes  with  which  be  atill  reroftin*'i 
bound,  and  a  gritn -looking  Japanese  soldier  by  his  Bide. 

On  ascending  a  hill,  they  heard  a  ciinnonade,  and  w*' 
their  ships  standing  away  under  sail.  "  There  goes  our 
Dimia  !  Take  a  last  look  of  her  I"  said  the  pilot.  As 
they  hurried  hitn  along,  the  rope  round  Golownin's  neck 
became  so  tightened  that  he  was  all  but  strangled,  I» 
the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  small  village,  and  beiiig 
carried  into  an  empty  apartment,  were  offered  boiled  riw 
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"^  HhL,  the  staple  food  of  these  people  '.  they  were  then 

r^^ched  on  the  floor,  and  the  rupea  hy  which  they  Lail 

^ii  ied  were  made  faat  to  strong  ii*OD  hooka  drlvea  into 

^^  wall.     Their  condnctora   then    sat    down    to   snoDke 

r,*t*«  and  drink  tea.     Such  is  Japanese  cuatom.     At  day- 

■^ht  the  following  morning,  GoloiATiin  was  tied  down  to 

plank  or  flat  tmy,  like  a  shoep  or  dead  pig,  and  carried 

^Vay  on  the  shoulders  of  two  strong  men,  he  knew  not 

"^hither.     He  took  a  last  farewell,  as  he  tancied,  of  his 

^mjianiona  in  taisfortnne.  1q  brief  time,  however,  he  found 

tlimaelf  in  a  boat,  into  which  all  the  rest  of  the  Russians 

rere  brojjght,  one  by  one,  in  the  same  manner,  with  an 

.rraed  soldier  between  each  of  thein.      The  boat  ahot 

leross  the  naiTow  strait  to  the  island  of  Matsmai,  where 

ihey  were  placed  in  other  boatt^.     They  procet^ded  along 

ihe  shore,  which  appejired  to  be  veiy  popnlousj  the  whi Je 

af  that  day  and  the  following  nights 

Though  the  Japanese  would  not  relax  the  tight  ropes 
^(rith  which  they  were  bound,  they  were  most  attentive 
to  their  wants  in  all  other  rcflpecta,  feeding  them  with 
ice  and  hroited  fish,  ami  constantly  flapping  away  the 
giiat!}  and  flies  which  annoyed  them.  In  a  village  a 
enerable  old  qian  brought  thera  some  saki,  and  stood  by 
Svhile  they  were  drinking  it,  with  marks  of  pity  in  his 
fece.  But  everywhere  they  experienced  humane  and 
kindly  attentions  from  private  persons,  and  Golowuin, 
vho,  from  his  book,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  weak- 
heatied,  but  a  very  right-iiejirted  man,  left  Japau,  after 
ill  his  fiufferings,  with  the  moat  favourable  impressions 
^f  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  the  people.  His 
testimony  in  this  respect  may  be  c»usidered  as  conclusive 
and  important. 

Some  of  hi«  "recollections"  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Japane.se  in  hii  captivity  are  worth  attention.  One 
ftuestion  seema  rather  to  have  puzzled  the  Rtissiauti. 
f  hey  were  asked  why  they  had  carried  off  wood  and 
ce  from  a  village  where  they  had  landed,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners ;  and  whether,  under  the  circum- 
ttances  of  leaving  other  articles  in  lieu,  as  they  had  done. 
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GOLOWION'b   "  RECOLLEOTIONa." 


any  law  existed  Ln  Russia  to  justify  the  deed  t  GJolowniu 
acknowledged  that  there  was  no  ench  law^  j  but  addtd( 
that  if  a  man  took  only  what  was  necessary  to  suppi* 
his  existence,  and  left  an  equivalent,  he  would  not  U 
considered  guilty,  "  With  us,"  replied  the  Japmea*,  "it 
is  very  different ;  our  laws  ordain  that  a  man  must  sooner 
die  of  hunger  than  touch,  without  the  consent  of  tHe 
owner,  a.  single  grain  of  rice  which  does  not  belong  to 
him." 

The  Russians  were  astonished  to  find  how  many  trifling 
circum&tancea,  unconnected  either  with  themselTeB  or 
with  Resanoff,  or  Chwfistoif,  were  brought  to  bear  on  Afl 
suspected  views  of  the  Russian  Government  agaiugt  Japan. 
The  viait  of  Captain  Broughton  to  one  of  the  Kwt 
islandfi,  and  the  yiait  of  an  English  frigate  to  the  Bay™ 
Nagasaki,  with  some  insinuations  of  the  Dutch  of  tbst 
place,  had  confirniied  the  Japanese  in  theii'  belief  that  tht 
Russiaiia  atid  the  English  intended  to  divide  China  mi'i 
Japan  between  them. 

His  detention  was  in  retaliation  for  some  violence  per- 
petrated by  the   Ruiisians  at   one  of  the  KuriFe  islauo*' 
On  the  return  of  the  Dmna>f  a  J  apaneae  junk  was  (»[►• 
tured,  whose  captain,  upon  being  required   by  the  Rus* 
aians  to  act  in   a  manner  which   they  thought  proper  to 
Open  communicationa,  threatened  to  kill  the  chief  o^w'' 
of  the  l>imia,  and  then   to  kill  himself     But  when  tlia 
Rusaiau  officer  left  this  resolute  and  clever  man  to  M* 
in  his  own  way,   all  went  well  ou  shore,  and  Golowaiu 
and  hia  comrades  were  soon  liberated.     Being  landed,  of 
his  promise  to  do  his  beet,  he  exhibited  a  declarfttion, 
which  had  l>eeii  procured,  by  his  advice,  fi'ora  the  RuBWitt 
governor  of  Irkiitak,  that  the  violent   proceedings  at  the 
Kurile  islands  had  been  wholly  unauthorised  ;  and  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience  he  bore  teistimany  to  the 
go(.>d  feelings  of  the  Russians  towai'd  Japan.     No  doubt 
he  was  aided  by  his  affluence  and  his  connexions  ;  hut  it 
would  appear  that,  but  for  his  extraordinary  addrrae  ftiid 
ahilitie&r  even  he  would  have  failed. 

Golownin  and  those  with   him  wiere  set  at  H 


CAPfAlK   PKLLEW    OFF  KAGJ.SAKI. 

reached  the  Dt^na,  wliieh  had  Wen  allowed 
me  round  to  the  port  of  Chakodade,  It  must  have 
loDg  ere  they  forgot  their  caging.* 

1808,  the  British  frigate  J^/iaelon  appeared  off 
jiaki.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pellew — Bub- 
intly  the  second  Lord  Exmouth — who  had  beea 
ed  by  Admiral  Dniry,  the  head  of  our  fleet  in  the 
»m  seas,  to  cruise  oif  the  Japanese  islaiidis,  for  the 
:}3e  of  intercepting  the  Dutch  traders  to  Nag^aniaki. 
vere  at  war  with  Hollaod,  which  for  some  years  had 

a  mere  dependency  of  France,  Her  troops  were 
ing  iu  the  armies  of"  Bonaparte,  her  ships  were  con- 
ig  his  troops  and  stores,  and.  her  war-shijis  and 
.teerswere  doing  us  all  the  mischiuf  they  could.  After 
ing  iu  vain  for  a  month  iu  those  stormy  seas,  Captoia 
m,  thinking  that  the  Dutch  traders  had  i"eached  the 
3ur  of  Nagasaki,  had  determined  to  look  for  them 
I ;  and  being  there,  and  finding  no  Dutchmen,  he 
ivonred  to  have  soirae  little  comninnication  with  the 
),  and  asked  for  provisions  aud  freah  water.  The 
t  of  this  visit  haa  been  given  in  a  previous  page,1"  to 
;iuto  Japanese  manners  and  customs,  and  the  reader 
ably  remembers  the  severe  remarks  of  the  wHter 
i  quoted,  on  the  suicide  of  the  governor  of  Na^iaaki 
articular,  and  the  conduct  of  the  British  navy  in 
^.  Assuredly,  Captain  Peliew  would  never  have 
ngly  caused  such  a  disaster.  If  ordered  to  cruise 
Nagasaki,  he  was  bound  to  obey ;  and  we  have 
ight  to  assume  that  his  conduct  was  dictated  by  in- 
li  agression,  since  it  is  obviously  explained  by  a 
te  error  in  judgment.^ 

7armt.ht  of  m,^  Captivity  in  Japan  danng  the  yeart  1812  onrf 
;  vith  Qbstrv€ttit>ns  on  (he  Country  and  P(.oplr.  By  Capt»ii^ 
mjn,  K.N.  ?  to  which  is  aildedpj^n  AccoutU  of  the.  Voijayea  to 
mat*  of  Japan,  and  of  the  Netfotiationg  with  ike  JapantM  for 
Uat6  of  the  Author  and  his  C'lmipa/nifms.  By  Oaptaib  Rikord. 
jn  :  1818. 
'Rge  239. 

Fhe  DutchinaT),    M.    Doafi^s  ticcouat  of  thefle  ocoutreBDefl  ia 
3d  with  DOUBiderable  prejudice,  animogity,  and  unfu-imeaa  to  the 
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AMUSING  INCIDENT. 


Ab  if  the  Japanese  themselves  did  not  furnish  us  wit£ 
oddities  enough,  an  incident  oceuriisil  iu  1813,  under 
fritisb  contrivance,  as  amwaing  as  anything  in  Japii- 

In  the  summer  of  1813  two  vessels  hearing  the  Dutch 
flag,  and  showing  a  private  Dutch  signal,  approacliefJ  the 
CQOBt.  A  letter  was  sent  on  shore,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  M.  W,  Waardenaar,  formerly  pi'esident  of  the 
ikctory,  and  M.  Casaa,  appointed  to  replace  M.  Doeff, 
with  three  assistants.  No  suspicion  crossed  the  mind  of 
M.  Doefl^  who  aent  an  oflicei'  and  clerk  of  the  factory  on 
board-  The  officer  soon  returned,  saying  that  he  liad 
recognised  M.  Waardeuaar  and  the  Dutch  Captain  Vw^ 
maDj  but  tliat  things  looked  very  strange  on  board  tkt 
ship,  and  that  VVwardeuaar  had  told  Mm  he  could  deliver 
the  papers  with  which  he  was  charged  to  none  but  M- 
Doeff  in  person.     It  waa  observed  that    nearly  all  tie 

EBglisb.  But  saTuethiDg  must  be  parduued  izi  tbe  poor  DutclmAi)^ 
who  fouTid  himadf,  for  »  number  of  yeare,  coiiipleteij  cut  off  froii 
allcammunicatioii  with  EuFupo  and  with  hiBcouutrjtneD  in  tbdOf^ 
by  the  cotiqnering,  ubiquitous  fleets  of  Great  Briliin,  Heandlu^ 
compaiiioiia  at  Nag?i.^Hki  Wore  out  their  last  coats,  thnir  livst  ptntl^ 
]oonSj  and  their  last  shoes,  aod  were  oblig'ed  to  go  half-Dnked,  or  to 
Ureas  themselves  like  iiadvea.  They  drauk  ont  all  their  schiediin, 
and  (woe  for  jov'inl  Dutchtiisn  !)  tliey  cuuld  get  no  more  gin. 

A  moderate  and  excellent  article  on  tbifi  subject  will  befo«n*iiii 
the  QuaT-terly  Review,  toI,  Ivi.  p.  415. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  ISfii,  just  before  tlie  |»at  TiBit  nf  tie 
Misii'iMjipi  aud  Satqitihanntt  to  Slmodi,  a  British  sqiiaJron  of  tliree 
ateaoierB  and  a  frigate  arrived  at  Nagiuuvki,  uuder  Admiral  StefliDi,'. 
These  British  vesseLi,  which  found  tlie  annual  Dutch  trading  thxft 
two  large  Chinefli^  junkE,  also  a  Dutch  steamer,  lyin^  m  thts  harliour, 
encountered  the  usual  receptioiij  bein;^  served  witli  tioticua,  *ui- 
rtiunded  with  boats,  and  denied  liberty  to  laud,  At  length,  howevnr, 
after  a.  deal  of  negotlatiiuti  and  threats  to  |.iroceedi  to  Jcddo,  it  wm 
agreed  to  fumiBh  aupplieaj  tea,  ricre,  pigs,  fltc,  and  to  receivp  jwy- 
meat  through  the  Dutch.  On  the  15th  the  aiimiral  landeii,  and  ww 
conducted  in  state  to  the  govenjor'a  houae.  The  guard-boats  Wrt 
withdrawn,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  land  on  an  bland!  toreat»t» 
theinaelveB.  Other  interviews  followed,  j.)reAeQts  were  interohaoged; 
and  (.m  the  I9th,  the  squadron  left.  These  partieulare  ture  ioMh 
from  the  published  letter  of  a  medical  officer  od  boiuti,  who  dfr 
scribes  the  i^uppliea  furtnahed  as  very  good,  aud  the  JapiiDQW  mj 
IU  cheap  and  nice,  but  who  does  not  seem  to  have  relished 
which  he  likens  in  taste  to  acetate  of  anLtnonla  water.  — Hild 
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™ople  on  board  spoke  English,  but  thence  it  was  only 
i^icluded  that  the  vessele  were  Americana  hired  hy  the 
'Utch,  who,  during  the  war,  hiid  very  frequently  sought 
scurity  for  peraon  and  property  undftr  the  flag  of  the 
Tnited  Statea.  To  aacertaiii  the  truth,  M,  Doeff  boldly 
ent  on  bonrd.  There  M.  Waardensuir,  with  evident 
'inbuiTasement,  banded  him  a  letter.  Doeff  declined  to 
ipen  the  letter  till  he  ahould  return  to  his  reaideuce, 
hither  htj  was  presently  accompmied  by  Waardeuaar 
id  his  clerk-  Being  opened  at  the  factory,  the  letter 
resented  matter  that  astomidud  and  bewildered  the  poor 
utch  president,  who,  for  nearly  four  years,  had  been 
nt  off  from  tbe  world  hy  the  successful  operations  of 
ur  fleets,  and  kept  in  total  ignonince  not  only  of  the 
BCurrences  in  Holland  and  the  rest  of  EuropSj  biit  also 
f  what  was  passing  in  the  Indian  seas,  The  letter, 
'hich  announced  that  M.  Waardeuaar  was  appointed 
lominissary  in  Japan,  with  supreme  power  over  the 
ictory,  WJ13  signed,  "  Eaflles,  Lleuteua-nt-Govemor  of 
s>v&  and  its  dependencies."  "  Who  is  fi.affl.e3  1"  mid  the 
iiziled  ]i resident,  who  had  never  beard  the  name,  and 
rho  believed  Java  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
B  the  rich  and  magnificent  inland  had  been  for  ages.  In 
eply,  M.  Doetf  waa  infurmod  that  Java  had  been  cap- 
iureid  by  the  English  ;  that  Holland  liad  lost  her  nation- 
ality, and  had  been  incoi-pomted  with  the  French 
Empire,  and  that  Waardenaar,  together  with  an  Engliah- 
man,    Dr.    Ainslie,   had    been   appointed  by  the  British 

Cfveniment  as  Gommiaaionera  in  Japan.     Doeff  instantly 

any  (Compliance  with  the  order  set  forth  in  the 

,  maintaining  that  they  came  from  the  government 

if  a  colony  in  poaaessioti  of  the  enemy,  and  that  Japan 

■as  not  to  be  considered   a3  a  dependency  of  Java,  or 

iffected  by  any  capituhition   into  w^hich   the  Dutch  in 

ava  might  have  entered  with  the  English.* 

"  MsrCnncrinffen  uit  Japan, — Beefdl-cctiom  of  Japan.     By  Heu- 

ck  Doeff,  foruierlj  President  of  tlio  Dutch  factory  fit  DesimR. 
ito.  Haarlem,  1835-  Thia  curiouu  Duteb  work  IiFia  not  been  trntis- 
,ted  mtf»  English,  but  numerous  puai^ages  from  it  have  beeu  ^veii 

the  Quai-ierltf  ilcii'ew,  vol.  IvL     133(). 
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GRA^D  SCHEME  OF   SIB  HTAMFORU   DAPPLES. 


"  Thb  ingenious  and  bold  attempt  to  get  a  footing  iu 
the  Dutch  factory,  and  to  smooth   the   way  for  futore 
intercourae  with  the  exclusive  Japcineae,  proceeded  from 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distingiiislied  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  one  of  the  matiy  very  remarkable  men  aeut  oat 
to  the  East  by  the  Hon.  £ast  ludia  Company.     His  riewi 
extended    all  over   this   vast   Archipeli^o;    hia   darliii| 
object  was  to  establish  an.  insular  empire,  as  tuagnifioeii^ 
and  even  more  extensive,  than  our  contLDeatal  empire  in 
India.     Sir  Stamford  was  a  great  man,  yet  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  those  (]>ei'aoua  friendly  to  him)  who  tLlBlr 
that  his  zeal  in  thi»  instance  overstepped  hh  diacretioa, 
and   that  he  ai-ranged  his  scheme  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  character  of  tlw 
Government  and  people  of  Japan,*      Success  could  ^J« 
gained  only  by  entire  acquiescence  and  colluaion  on  ffi« 
part  of  M.  Doeff  j  and  the  lives  of  the  crews  and  of  all 
on  board  the  two  ships  {which  were  only  weak  trading 
vessels),  were  placed  in  the   hands  of  that  Dutch  func- 
tionary, wh.0,  by  a  word,  could  have  given  them  over  as 
Englishmen  and  enemies  to  the  vengeance  of  a  nation 
revengeful    beyond  meaeare,  and  still  furious  with  tti« 
recollections  of  the  visit  paid  to   them  by  the  Fhathn 
frigate.     It  appears  to  ub  that  DoeflF,  whose  hatred  to  the 
English  was  intense,  and  had  been  iDcreaaed  by  years  of 
segregation,  suffering,  and  absolute  privation,  %voq1J  really 
have  taken  this  coiu-se,  but  for  the  happy  circumstaiiw 
that  M.  Waarrtenaar  was  not  only  hie  coantryman.  but 
his  vei'y  old  friend  and  jiatron.     Fortunately,  too,  Wmu- 
denaai'    was    known    and    tespected    in    Japan,   having 
formerly  been  president  of  the  factory  ;  the  shipa  bort 
the  Dutch  flag,  and  no  suspicion  that  the  English,  lud  » 
Dutch  agent  in  their  service  had  as  yet  reached  the  J8|* 
nese  authorities.     This  rendered  it  com])aratively  easy  t(i 
keep  the  secret  if  M.   Doeff  woulJ   only  connive  ;  lod 
this,  upon  certain  conditioUH  of  commercial  profit  to  \m 
country,  he  consented  to  do.      The  cargoefl  of  the  two 

*  See  hifi  Lift  anl  Atlat.  Joitm,,  i.  395  (1630). 
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**^|>^  were  delivered   to  him  in  the  nfiuai  manner,  and 
^*'{jer  was  obtalDed  io   return,  and  these  transaction* 
"^g  completed,  the  Charlotte  and   Mary  sailed   away 
*lt,li  all  speed.     Those  on  boartl  were  certainly  not  oat 
^  djiTiger  until  they  were  well  oat  at  sea,  for  they  were 
^  w^k'  to  defend  themselves  aj^inst  au  attack  which 
^tdd  certainly  have  taken  [>ltu?e  if  the  Jap&uese  Govern- 
ment had  made  any  diacovery.     At  the  court  of  Jedda 
'ajt  established,  at  this  very  moment,  in  great  power  and 
iTOnr,  the  ion  of  that  governor  of  Nagjiaaki  who  had 
MS^mitted  suicide  in   consequence   of   the   visit  of   the 
t^i^h  in   1808.     At  Naga."5aki  itself,  the  garriaun  con- 
fced  of   the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Fizen,  who  had 
iffered  one  hvindred  days'  ainroiit  for  his  imputed  negU- 
oe  in  the  aame  afikir  ^  and  doubtless  the  friends  and 
ilations  of  the  other  victims  of  the  tranaaction  were 
ving  there  and  panting  for  vengeance  on  any  English- 
an  that  might  &11  into  their  hand^. 
"But    what  would  have  happened  if  M.   Doeff  had 
i%>eyed  the  orders  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  had  left 
lib  appointed  gucceesor  and  the  EngtUh  surgeon  Ainslie 
I  explain  to  the  Japanese  the  British  authority  under 
bich  they  were   appointed  ?     Notliing  leas,  in  idl  pro- 
ftbility,  thftn  the  destruction  of  the  factory,  the  execution 
if  its  ol£ceTS,  and  the  final  cessation  of  all  iuterconrae 
th  Europe, 

"In    the  following  year  (18H)   Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
renewed  his  attempt  by  sending  the  Dutch  agent  Casea, 
I  the  Charlotte,  to  Nagasaki ;  but  although  the  enterprise 
as  conducted    with  rare  skill  and  circumspection,   it 
,ed  most  completely."  * 

In  1818.  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  British  navy,  entered 
e  Bay  of  Jeddo,  in  a  little    brig  of  aixty-five  tons^ 
bgging  permission  to  return  with  a  cargo  of  good*  for 

"  In  relatang  these  EntfUsh  at  tempts  we   have  followed  M. 
hjeCs  own  account,  in  his  MecolkcUoint  of  Japan,  snd  tbe  reaiarka 
Teon  tiy  the  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Hevkw,   vol.  Ivi,"— 
Farlaiie. 
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^e  I      Me    was    Tisited   imtnediatelj  br  tvro  Ja 
officereL,  whr>m  he  aopposed  to  be  of  h^h  ruik. 
said  be  muBt  im^hip  his  niddfir  and  alloir  it,  widi 
arms  and  ammonitioa,.  to  be  taken  on  pKore^     The  read 
was  then  srurnTinded  hj  a  circle  of  nbottt  twenfy  sbiS 
bnata,  a&d    beyond    them,   by  anothei'    cdrde,  ol  allODt 
sixty  larger  guard  and  gnn-boats,  b^des  two  or  Oiiee 
jnnkB,  wluch  moanted   a.  number  of  gaa:^      Two  iQtfl^ 
pfetefB  then  came  on   beard,   one  speaking  Dutch, 
«)ther  knowing  somethiog  of  BossiaQ,  and  both  a  lit 
English.     They  inquij^  if  the  t^bcI  belonged  to 
East  India  Company,  If  the  English  were  now 
with  the  DntcL     They  knew  the  names  and  oaes  of 
varioos  nautical  Lnstrumente,  and  iiaid  that  the  htA 
these,  and  other  articles  of  mann&ctore,  were  m^ 
London.     At  a  subeequent  visit,  they  firmly,  but 
told  Captain  Grordon   that  he  oonld  not  be  permitted 
trade   to  Jap&n^  as  by  their  iinalterable  laws,  all  foT«i^ 
intercouree  was  interdicted,  except  at  Nagasaki,  and  eten 
there  allowed  only  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  and  tli*i 
the  governor  of  the  province  desired   they   would  tafcf 
their    departure  the  moment  the  ^iod  should  be  ^' 
They  declined  some  trifling  presents  which  the 
offered,  saying  that  they  were  prohibited  from  acci 
them.     The  rudder,  with   ev^erything  else  that  had 
taken  on  shore,  was  carefully  returned,  and  al>out  thirty 
boats  were  sent  to  tow  the  vraael  out  of  the  bay.     Teu 
years  had    now  passed  since  the  visit  of  the  Pfuxetm 
frigate,  and,  very  fortiauately,  Gordon    had  put  inlio  ft 
very  difl'erent  port,  on  a  diflerent  island.     He  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  jwlite  and  affable  conduct  of  the  Jiipi- 
nese  towards  him  and  his  people,  and  towards  one  anotlter. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  great  mineral  riches  of  Japan,  aud 
thinkH  that,  if  their  Gfovemment  would  only  consent, 'ft 
profitable  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  them  in  oaf 
woollen   cloth  a   and  other  manufactures.      The  worthy 
officer  IB  praiBed  by  those  who  have  aeen  tbe  details  of 
his    expedition,    for    admirable    prudence  and  conduct. 
Pei'liapB,  under  less  judicious  guidance,  the  exjH^ditioti  of 
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^*ie  little  brig  would  hare  ended  in  some  other  tragical 
^Usti-ophe.* 

At  last  the  Atnei-icatie  made  an  attempt,  and,  after  the 
^hion  of  the  RusaiaiiB,  charitahlj-  covered  the  enterprise 
>ith  "shipwrecked  Jaiiauese."  In  the  coui-ae  of  the  year 
1831,  a  Jajiaiies©  junk  was  blown  off  the  const  into  the 
Pacific  Oceau,  and,  ai\er  drifting  for  a  long  time,  waa 
civBt  ashore  in  Americaj  near  the  month  of  the  Columbia 
bdver.  The  poor  castaways  were  kindly  treated,  and  after 
abur  years  of  varied  adventui-es,  they  were  condvicted  to 
Macao,  where  they  were  taken  care  of  bj  the  English 
aud  Americana.  It  was  reasonably  ."inppoaed,  by  those 
who  di€l  not  know  the  imperial  decree  of  1637,  or  who 
could  not  conceive  that  that  decree  would  still  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  Jajsineae  authorities,+  that,  to  caiTj 
the  poor  people  back  to  their  own  country  would  be  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  ap|iearmg  at  Japan.  An 
American  merchantman ,  called  the  Morrim'n,  was  ex- 
uellently  equip^ied  for  the  purixise  ;  hut,  unfortunately, 
her  gxxits  and  ai'maraent  were  taken  out  of  her,  as  a 
recommendation  to  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese.  This 
Very  circumataiice  became  tliu  cause  of  her  uueeremonious 
ftxpulaion  and  bad  treament.  The  defenceless  ship,  with 
fi  medical  miasionaiy  on  board,  to  administer  to  tlie  sick, 
peached  the  Biiy  of  Jeddo.  The  first  care  of  the  ijfficers 
Irho  visited  her  from  shore  was  to  inspect  her  keenly, 
ind  ascertaiu  her  strength,  by  rowing  rouad  and  peering 
b  at  the  sides.  Wlien  it  was  discovered  that  she  waa 
frholly  nnaTraetl,  the  greatest  contempt  and  insolence 
tirere  betrayed  by  these  oificial  visitors,  and  early  the  next 
poming  the  M&rris&n  was  saluted  liy  a  discharge  of 
l^otted  guns  from  the  shore,  at  very  short  distance. 
JbmJIj  as  the  guns  were  directed,  their  point-blank  range, 
|tid  the  unarmed  condition  of  the  ship,  made  it  necessary 
io  weigh  anchor  with  all  speed     The  Americans  then 

*  MS5.  Jonnia.1  of  Captain  Gordon,  {»  cited  in  the  Quarterlif 
ftevirtif,  vol.  xx.  p.  119- 

+  The  aecotid  clause  of  that  decree  U  flimply  to  thiB  effect : — "  All 
fapiuieae,  who  retiuii  rrotn  abroad,  sibaU  be  put  to  dentil. 
E  E  2 
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Tioa.  westward  to  the  neigliboiirhood;  of  KAgoRttk,  llie 
principat  town  of  the  island  of  Kewsew,  where  they 
anchored  in  a,  deep  and  spaciotia  bay. 

Mr.  G.  W.  King,  a  highly  nefipectable  merchant  of  New 
Tork,  condacted  the  cegotiatioDs  with  tact,  good  hutnonr, 
ami  ability.  On  bis  arriiral  in  the  port,  he  prepared  a 
paper  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor.  •'  The  American 
ve^eb,''  said  be,  "  sail  &Bter  than  those  of  other  nations. 
If  permitted  to  have  mtetcourse  witb  Japan^  they  will 
communicate  always  the  latest  intelligenoe.  .  .  ,  .  . 
Oar  countrymen  have  not  yet  visited  joor  hononrable 
country,  but  only  know  tbat,  in  old  tiinca,  the  merchimts 
of  all  nations  were  admitted  to  your  harbours.  After- 
wardM,  having  transgressed  the  law,  they  were  restricted 
or  expelled,  Now  we,  coming  for  the  first  time,  and  not 
having  done  wrong,  request  permission  to  cariy  on  s 
friendly  intercourse  on  the  ancieiit  footing." 

The  natives  seemed  very  friendly,  aad  it  was  thought 
at  first  that  the  negotiations  for  landing  the  shipwrecked 
Japanese  was  in  a  &,ir  train ;  but,  after  a  jjeriod  of 
uncertainty,  striped  canvas  clothe  were  seen  stretched 
along  the  shore.*  Their  Japanese  paasengerSj  in  greW 
dismay,  told  the  Asieric&ns  that  these  were  warlike  pifr 
parations ;  Un^  of  this  cloth  repeated,  one  in  the  rear  »f 
the  other,  being  used  to  deaden  the  effect  of  shot,  and  u> 
conc^^l  the  gunners.  The  anchor  was  again  weiglted, 
when  a  battery  on  Khore  opened  savagely  on  the  defence- 
less ship.  Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  return 
Macao  with  the  shipwrecked  people.^ 

In   1846,  seeing  the   absolute  necessity  of  prot 
their  own  subjecta  frequenting   those  seas,  the  Unit 
States  made  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations  with  Uie 

•  The  Etigtish  uatlors  laugh  »t  tba  JapaBese  warlike  demonitn' 
tioofl,  and  Bay  that  the  Japnna^e  put  theiir  batteries  in  petticoAtk 
Nothing,  in  a  warlike  Beiiae,  is  more  obhtfimptibie  than  these 
teriee  I  The  guxiB  (of  brasn)  are  laid  on  level  platlomiB,  wit 
paiapet  or  protection  of  auy  kindj  tiuleaa  we  accept  at  such  tlie 
cnatB,  or  Btriped  cloth. 

t  C.  W.  King,  Notct  of  the  Votfo^i  of  the  "  MorrUon"  from 
(on  to  JajHirt.     New  York.     1S30. 
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obstinate  covirt  of  Japan.  The  Cdumhits,  of  ninety 
guns,  Commodtiro  Biddk,  attended  by  the  United  States 
frigate,  Vincemie»  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Jediip  on  the  30th  of  July,  The  ships  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  aboat  fottr  hundred  g^iard-boats, 
each  containing  from  five  to  twenty  men,  who  were 
geneniUy  without  armsv  Going  on  board  the  Vin- 
cemies,  the  pmnller  of  the  ships,  a  man  placed  a  sticV 
with  some  eymbol  on  it  at  the  head,  and  another  atiek  of 
the  game  sort  at  the  stera.  As  the  Americana  thought 
that  this  looked  rather  like  taking  possession,  they  ordered 
the  sticks  to  He  removed ;  and  this  waa  instantly  done, 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  Sir 
J.  F.  Diivis  tliinka,  that  in  this  reapect,  the  Japanese 
>  resemble  their  Chinese  neighbours  :— "They  go  as  far  aa 
they  dare,  until  a  check  occurs.  Thus  they  tried  at  first 
to  prevent  communication  betw-een  the  Golmnbus  and 
Viiwennes,  and  a  triple  line  of  boats  made  no  attempt 
to  move ;  but,  on  the  seamen  being  ordered  to  cut  the 
connecting  ropes,  no  oj>poaition  was  made,"  Ths  inter- 
preter was  a  Japanese,  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen 
at  Nagasaki,  understood  Duttsh.  perfectly.  The  superior 
officers  were  very  civil,  well-conducted,  Rociably,  and  even 
jovially  inclined.  The  Americans  thought  them  generally 
a  much  better-looking  people  than  the  Chinese.  Although 
the  two  ships  remained  ten.  days  at  anchor,  not  a  soul 
went  on  shore.  A  reference  being  in  the  meanwhile 
made  to  the  Emperor,  the  wiitten  reply  arrived  in  about 
seven  days,  It  was  sufficiently  curt  ;~*'  No  tiiide  (Sin 
be  allowed  with  any  foreign  nation,  except  Holland." 
On  their  depart iirej  the  Oolumb-u^  and  Yi'nc€m>,es  were 
towed  out  by  the  whole  fleet  of  boats, 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illnjiatrioiis  Humboldt,  that 
aa  opportunity  for  opening  a  liberal  and  honourable 
commuiiication  between  Europe  and  Japan  would  not 
occur  until  the  two  great  oceans  (the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific)  should  be  united  by  a  canal  cut  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  productions  of  the  weat 
^jid    Doilh-west   coasts  of  America,  China,    and  Ja|tan 
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would  be  "brouglit  more  thau  6000  miles,  ueai-er  Etirop 
aud  the  Uiiited  States,  find  whea  aJoue  any  gi-eat  chong 
coald  be  effected  in  the  political  and  commercial  jiolicy 
of  eastern  Asia.  '*  For  this  neck  of  laud,"  said  Ham- 
boldt,  "  has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark  of  the  iadependen^ 
of  China  and  Japan." 

A  very  recent  Engliab  writer  said,  "  Since,  bowere 
this    opinion    was    expi'eased,   the    bulwark    has 
breached,  and  various  circmnstanoefl  have  tiiinspired  to 
alter  the  features  of  the  case,  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
change  in  the  tide  of  commerce,  and   the    progress  of 
trade.     The  British  have  established  themselves  on  the 
frontiers  of  China,  and   in    the   heart    of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and   have   compelled   re-spect  to  theh'  flag 
and  freedom  to  their  trade.     Energy  and  enterprise  havu 
oottstnicted  a  luilroad  acrosa   the  Isthmus    of   Panaum, 
aud  the  gold  discoveriea  of  California,  aud  the  colomat- 
tion    of  Vancouver  8    Island,  have    settled   a    vast  and 
industrious  population  on  the  western  seaboard  of  the 
Aiuerican    continent,  and    led   to   the   establiahraent  of 
new  lines  of  steam  navigation,  and  an  im^mense  tide  d 
commerce  and  emigration.    The  opening  of  the  Nicaragrifl, 
Tehuantepee,  and  other  practicable  I'outus  of  intercom- 
munication between  diftbrent  poiuts  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pficitio,    haa    been    undertaken    by   various    companiea, 
Steam  communication  has  been  extended  from^  India  to 
China,  and  recently  to  our  Australasian  settlements;,  by 
the  way  of  Singapore  and  Java.     Hiere  Las  also  been  * 
great  increase  in  the  European  and  American  shipping 
employed  in  the  India  and  China  tiude  in  general,  com- 
merce,   and    the    whale-fishery    in    the    Pacific.      The 
Americans,    jiarticularlj,    have    largely   extended    their 
whaling  fleet,  and  praeecuted  the  fishery  very  successfully 
to   the  seas   and   coasts   of  Japau    and    her    northern 
dependencies,  to  the  gulfe  of  Tartary  and  Okotsk,  the 
Sea  of  Kamtachatka,  Behriug'a  Straits,  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean, 

"  The  Port  of  Sau  FranciacOj  California,  is  deatinei] 
become  the  great  mart  and  entrcp6t  for  Americ&n 
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[.njerce  in  the  Pacific,  with  China,  Japan,  and  all  the 
maritime  countii^  of  Asis,  Polynesia,  Oceanica,  flnti 
ATistralasia,  which  embrace  an  aggregate  popnlatiou  of 
upwards  of  six  hundred  millions.  Our  own  excellent 
port  at»d  harbour  of  Sidneyj  fi'oni  pi'oxiinity  and  central 
eituation,  having  now  the  advantages  of  regular  steam 
€omnninicationj  poBst^aea  even  aupeiior  advantages  for 
carrying  on  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  tt'ade  with 
the  coas.ta  uud  idancln  of  Asia  tvad  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

,  "  Japm  is  liirectly  oppo.site  the  American  possessions 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  two  great  islands  of  Nipbon 
Knd  Jciiao  form  the  Strait  ol"  Sangar,  through  which 
luiudreita  of  its  whale  fleet  are  Goiupelled  annually  to 
pass.  To  land,  however,  on  any  of  the  shores  of  this 
ietnpire  for  supplies  of  wood,  water,  or  the  necessaiiea  of 
life,  or  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  ati'esa  of  weather,  sub- 
jects the  unfortunate  wbalor  to  robbery  and  death. 

"  Jajmn  not  only  refuses  to  hold  commercial  intercourse 
^th  the  rest  of  the  world — a  very  questionable  right — 
but  she  goes  fvirther ;  and,  occupying  as  she  does  an 
Buormous  extent  of  sea-coaat,  not  only  refuses  to  open 
ber  porta  to  foreign  vesjsels  in  dintreas,  but  actually  opens 
her  batter  lea  upon  them  when  they  approach  within  giin- 
ahot  of  her  shores.  And  when  driven  upon  them  by 
stress  of  weather,  she  seizes  upon,  imprisons,  exliihit:*  in 
DageSj  and  actually  murders  the  crews  of  such  ill-fated 
Tesfiets. 

"  The  world,  however,  m  one  of  progress,  and  in  the 
|naj*Gh  of  human  eveuta  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the 
Ja^ncae  will  be  ]>er3uaded  of  the  error  of  their  present 
poUcy,  and  induced  to  pursue  a  nioro  liberal  course. 

"  The  insular  geographical  position  of  Japan,  her  ex- 
cellent ports  and  harbours,  dense  and  industrious  popu- 
lation, her  boundless  productive  resources  and  vast 
capabilities  for  commerce,  the  superior  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  her  princes  and  nobles,  together  with  the 
skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  people,  justly 
PDtitie  her  to  rank  above  every  other  Asiatic  nation.    By 
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ft  jndicioui  relazstion  of  her  restricti'va  policj,  ail  thtae 
uuxivaAUsAj  natural,  and  politLc&l  »dvaiitag»  ooold  ht 
made  nv'ailalik  for  conducting  ft  voj  extensive  ax)d  prtv- 
fiiftble  trade  with  variotis  cotmtries  bolE  on  tlie  AtlaBlio 
■aid  Pacific,  without  oonipromijskig  cither  her  ao^ereigntj, 
national  r^'ligion,  or  peculiar  mstitntiona. 

"  This  hioltdcd  and  mysterious  empire,  whicli  has  been 
stoce  1637  hermetically  staled  to  ali  foreign  interrovrw 
and  tmd«,  except  with  the  Chinese  and  Dotcli,  will  now 
be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstance  tci  succumb  to  the 
progresBiTe  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  Japtmese 
htlftiids  will  eventually  become  in  the  East  whftt  tltti 
BritiHh  islftndfl  are  in  the  West,"* 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  these  olserratiofls, 
Acccrdingly,  in  1852,  the  American  Pi'^sideut  sent  sii 
expedition  to  Japan,  whose  object  was  ; — 1,  To  effect  eoroe 
permanent  arrangeiaent  for  the  proteotiou  of  Amedcati 
beamen  and  property  wrecked  on  these  islands,  or  driven 
into  their  porta  by  stress  of  weather.  2.  Permission  U* 
enter  one  or  more  of  their  ports  to  obtain  proviaiona.  to 
refit  in  caae  of  dif^a.'^ters,  a  depot  for  coal,  it  mattered  not 
where.  3,  Permission  to  American  vessels  to  enter  ofl^ 
or  more  of  their  ports  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  A  long 
letter,  weli  wiitteu,  but  much  too  long  to  quote,  Tcif 
plainly  developed  the  President's  views  and  the  advantage'* 
that  would  accrue  to  all  parties  concerned  by  ftn  amiable 
BTTnngement. 

Thia  nuHsion  failed ;  the  Japanese  Giovemment  evads^ 
the  upplication,  and  the  Americana  departed,  but  t<^ 
return  in  1854,  when  Commodore  Perry  re-appeared  it* 
the  Bay  of  Jeddo  with  three  steam- frigates,  four  sloops-^ 
of-war,  and  two  store  ships.  After  vainly  endettvourit^f 
to  induce  the  American:^  to  retire  to  another  statiou«  ^ 
phice  was  fixed  upon  for  the  negotiation, 

"On  the  8th  of  Marcli,"  saya  a  letter  dated  on  hoird 
the  Vattdalia,  and  publiahed  in  the  Nevr  York  JottmA* 


*  Lawttm,'*  Mtre!ianl'f  Magazini,   StaJut,  and  Commttvid  Re- 
irjnc,  voL  U    No,  I. 
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7<»nmercg^  "  the  day  appointed  for  the  fii-at  meeting, 
ut  nine  hundred  officers,  Reataeti,  and  mariueB,  amied 
khe  te^th,  landed,  and,  with  drums  beating  and  colom"3 
rig,  wetMs  dtawTi  up  on  the  beach,  ready  to  receire  the 
iraodore.  As  aoou  as  he  stepjied  oii  shore  the  hand 
Lck  up,  salutes  wete  tired,  the  marineH  presented  arms, 
[,  followed  by  a  long  escort  of  offieera,  he  marched  np 
nreen  the  lines  and  entered  tlie  house  erected  by  the 
HUiese  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Thousands  of  Japa- 
p  soldiers  crowded  the  shore  and  the  neighbouring 
rations,  looking  on  witli  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and 
jreat.  The  house  waft  nothing  hut  a  plain  frame  bxnld- 
,  hastily  put  up,  containing  one  large  room — the  au- 
ttce  hall — and  sevei-al  smaller,  for  the  convenience  of 
iudant^  <tc.  The  floor  waa  covered  with  mats,  and 
y  pretty  painted  screens  adorned  the  sides.  Long 
les  and  benches,  covered  with  red  woollen  stuff,  placed 
allel  to  each  other,  tliree  handf^oniC  braziers,  filled  with 
fning  charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few 
]et-coloured  crape  hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
npleted  the  furuitm-e  of  the  room.  Aa  we  entered  ws 
k  our  seata  at  one  of  the  tables.  Tlie  Japanese  com- 
moners soon  came  in,  and  placed  themaelvea  opposite 
la,  at  the  other  table ;  while  behind  us  both,  seated  on 

floor  on  their  knees  [ratlier  on  their  heels]  (theii' 
(tl  position,  for  they  do  not  use  chairs),  waa  a  crowd  of 
Binese  officers,  forming  the  ti'ain  of  the  commissionerB, 
tThe  busineisa  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  language, 
'ugh  interpreters,  of  whom  they  have  several  who 
Ji  very  well,  and  two  or  three  who  sjieak  a  little 
^liah.  They  were  on  their  knees  between  the  com- 
aioners  and  the  commodore,  Our  interpreter  waa 
>^  by  the  side  of  the  latter.     It  waa  curious  to  see 

intolemble  ceremony  observed  by  them,,  quite  humi- 
ing  to  a  democratic  republican,  A  question  proposed 
L  to  pass  fii-st  through  the  interpreters,  and  then 
ough  BBveral  officers  ascending  in  rank,  before  it  could 
ch  the  commissioners,  every  one  bowing  hia  forehead 
the  floor  before  he  addreaued  his  superior." 
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Tbe  tomumkmen  irare  exna£n^  teittdkMU^ 
vpoD  points  of  phnfleologf,  bat  ^re  evidcBce  of  Mttt^ 
ia  emdre  good  Isitli;  and  the  commoim^  «aaeeded  evtrf- 
t]uAg  whicii  did  not  seenn  iihMtliiteljr  caMmtiaL  The  ei- 
ttf^t  of  tbe  lib«ij  to  be  alkrwied.  to  AmrricaB  riaiion  w 
one  of  the  greatest  dil5crdlti«s.  Two  povt^  Sunoda  aod 
Hakodade,  were  granted  for  the  rcoeptioii  of  Ammf*" 
abips;  protection  for  shipwrecked  Americaiui;  permudfio 
to  "  ezchaitge  gold  and  silver  coin  and  articles  af  goo& 
for  other  article  of  goods,  under  sach  isolations  as^hiH 
be  temporarilj  established  bj  the  Japanese  GoTerament 
£07  thai  purpose" — bat  all  thii^a^  the  agency  of  Japanev 
officers  appointed  for  th^t  pttrpoae,  and  in  no  otba 
maxtner.  By  the  ninth  article  of  the  TTea;fy,  Ji^ftO 
agrees  to  giun^  to  the  United  3tat^  aad  their  cituetlit 
miGh  privil^^  and  advantages  as  eke  may  concede  to  iDf 
other  nation,  "  without  any  eonsaltation  or  delay."* 

The  eyents  of  this  very  remarkable  Americ^i  sncws* 
are  admirably  set  forth  in  a  work  which  I  have  Crt' 
quoted,  jfi^arraiive  of  tAs  Expedition  of  an  4i> 
Sqtcadron  to  the  Chiita  Seas  and  Japan,  undv  tike  comf 
mand  of  Commodore  AI.  C.  P&nry,  Unii&i  Stales  .Vwry. 
Tbifi  book  is  a  credit  to  tbe  nation.  It  is  well  writteo, 
beautUiilJy  anJ  profusely  LUnstrated,  and  everywhere  gives 
evidence  of  that  intellectual  as  well  as  material  iidriuioe 
which  constantly  commends  tbe  republic  to  our  deUglittxI 
contemplation. 

The  American  war-steamer  Fowfiatan  visited  Simo<k 
in  1855,  to  complete  the  exchange  of  ratification.  Sad  to 
teU,  the  town  of  Stmoda,  one  of  the  ceded  porta,  waJ 
found  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  ruin,  from  the  effects  of 
a  disastrous  earthquake,  oa  the  previous  SSrd  of  Di 
— the  8am e  earthquake  in  which  the  Russian  frigatt-  j 
then  lying  in  the  harbour,  was  ao  damaged  as  to  sink  ia 
attempting  to  make  a  neighbouring  port  for  repairs. 

This  dismemberment  of  the  Japanese  secluaion  and  «i- 
clusion^like  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Eimi 
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"^^tlvited  all  tlie  "  iDarbarians"  to  take  a  share ;  and  the 
^'^liit  war  with  China,  coiiiiires-sed  into  the  space  of  a 
^^k  or  two  events  that  all  the  begging  and  praying  in 
•^e  world,  with  charitable  return  of  castaways,  would  not 
lave  brought  about  this  aide  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  her  Majesty's  ships  furiouSf 
ietribidion,  and  otheiBj  appeared  at  Nagasaki.  A  cor- 
ftspondent  thus  describes  the  incident : — 

"  There  was  Boon  a  general  flmry,  for  the  Japanese 
ppeared  to  have  been  waiting  for  their  Dutch  friends  to 
Wake,  to  inquire  if  we  might  be  visited.  Japanese 
ffidals,  with  pockets  full  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  hurried- 
ff— jolly  goodnatured-looking  fellows,  always  ready  to 
Itigb,  and  in  appt^ranoe  resembling  more  the  Kanaka 
itoes  of  the  South  Sea  lelands  than  the  Chinese  we  had 
ift  behind  us.  Their  dress  in  some  respects  was  Chinese, 
od  their  hinguage  sounding  very  like  a.  conrposition  of 
ie  discordancy  of  that  most  di.'wordaat  of  languages,  and 
le  soft  liquid  sounds  of  the  Kanaka  tongue.  But  how 
iey  interrogated  us  1 — what  was  the  ship's  name,  our 
atne,  the  aiobaasador's  titles — everybody's  name  and 
j0 — everybody's  rank  and  business — what  did  we  want 
-whither  were  we  going — whence  did  we  come — how 
umy  ships  were  coming — where  was  our  Admiral  1  In- 
eed,  a  Ruaaian  custom-house  agent,  or  a  British  ceMans 
aper,  could  not  have  put  more  astounding  questions, 
rbether  in  number  or  nature,  than  did  these  Nagasaki 
sporters.  We  were  as  jtatient  as  naval  officers,  or  angels, 
ay  usually  be  supposed  t-o  be  under  such  circnmstances ; 

swered  all  their  questioue — allowed  them  to  sea,  touch, 

^,  and  hear  everything,  except  our  ambassador,  who 
in  his  cabin,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  a  glass  of 

erry  and  a  biscuit.  The  captain  and  first-lieutenant 
ftd  hardly  congratulated  themselves  that,  at  any  late, 
lat  portion  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Japan  was.  over, 
rhen  another  boatfud  of  reporter;?  arrived,  tumbled  up  the 
fcddei',  were  very  well  behaved,  but  asked  exactly  the 
une  questions,  and  went  exactly  through  the  same  farce 
I  the  firat  party  hud  done>     They  were,  we  learnt,  dupli- 
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cate  reporters,  whose  statements    served  to   check  b.t^'T^ 
correct  thoae  of  tbe  tirst  set  of  inquirers.     Directly  111^3?^ 
left  us,  a  two-swordecl  official  arrived — two  swords    in 
Japan,  like  two  epaulettes  in  Europe,  indicate  an  officer 
of   aojne    standing.     He    introdticed    himself  through     & 
Japanese  interjjreter,  who  spoke  English  remarkably  well, 
as  '  a  chief  officer,'  who  had  an  official  communicatioa    to 
make.     Would  he  ait  down — would  he  be  pleased  to  im- 
boBom  himself— could  he  not  see  th©  ambaa.'iador]     Iifl- 
poasihlc  !     What  I  '  a  chief  oflicer '  coniTOunicate  with  an. 
amhossador  1    We  were  truly  horrijHed.    The  chief  offl<?e«^ 
must  be  simply  insane  ;  did  ho  cottpli^i  the  repreaentstiTS 
of   the   Majesty  of  Great   Britain  with  some   superin^ 
tendent  of  trade  ?     The  chief  officer  apologized. ;  be  wiis 
very  properly  shocked  at  the   proposition  that  he  hs3^ 
made  }  he  aaw  his  error,  and  what  w^as  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  ambasyador  asRumed  a  size  and  importanoJ  u^ 
his   eyes   which   it  would  have  been   difficult  to  hsw 
realized.     The  'cbief  officer'  then  put  his  quetion— Pi° 
Lord  Elgin  intend  to  call  upon  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  i 
No }  he  had  no  time  to  do  so.     Did  he  expect  the  Go- 
vernor to  wait  upon  him  1     The  Governor  could  please 
himself— the   ambassador  would  receive  him  if  he  cftiije. 
If  the  Lieiitenant-Governor  called  ou  Lord  Elgin,  iroulJ 
hJB  Excellency  roceive  him  1     Yes.      This  was  all  the 
chief  officer  had  to  say.     His  mission  was  a  special  one. 
He  begged  to  wish  us  good  morning,  merely  adding  thut 
the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  hoped  the  ambassador  wouW 
kindly  accept  a  small  present  which  would  shortly  be  sent 
The    present   ardved   shortly  afterwards — ^a    stout  coV 
built    pig  of  three  hundredweight,    and   a  qtmntity  of 
pumpkins."* 

If  this  stftteraent  be  correct,  it  seems  that  the  day  of 
Japan's  humiliation  ha.<5  come.  How  atrangely  in  contiiw'' 
with  all  that  we  have  read  as  to  the  deportment  of  Ja- 
paDcse  officials  on  the  intrusion  of  sti-angers  within  their 
sacred  waters.     How  can  we  account  for  thifl  •wonderful 
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ige  ia  the  mlDdst  ancl  manners  of  thoge  officials  once 
prouijt,  so  haughty,  so  uacompromLsing  t  It  may  he 
*ail3j  a  flijjpant  exaggeration  ;  but  even  then,  it  is  paiiifUl 
to  oonteniplat©  the  dightest  foundation  for  ho  degrading  a 
change  in  officmls,  who^  whether  rigbt  or  wrong,  have 
hitherto  maintained  so  dignified  a  bearing.  Tlie  Timetf 
Oorrespondont  mentions  nothing  of  the  sort  He  says  :■ — 
Lord  Elgin  has  retamed  to  Shanghai  after  an  absence 
of  exfictly  one  month.  This  short  interval,  however,  has 
sufficed  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  tFapan, 
which,  if  it  doea  not  equal  in  conunercial  importance  the 
one  recently  signed  at  Tieo-tsin,  m  invested  with  even  a 
higher  character  of  historical  interest  and  political  sig- 
nificance. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  wkich  the  treaty  of  Jeddo  was  negotiated,  I  shall 
proceed  to  a  general  narrative  of  the  princij.>al  events 
which  marked  thia  most  interesting  epiisoile  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  Gr£sat  Bx'itain  in  the  far  Ejiat. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  August,  her  Majesty's  Bhipa  FuriotUf 
^  £etrihution,  Lee  (gunboat),  and  ateam-yacht,  Emperor, 
destined  as  a  present  for  hia  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan, 
entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  steaming  past  the  i)oint 
at  which  a  line  of  junks  have  heretofore  been  moored  to 
'  bar  the  ingress  of  foreign  ships,  cast  anchor  imraethately 
off  the  city  and  Dutch  factoiy  of  Desima.  On  the  follow* 
ing  day  the  Caiciiita,  having  on  hoard  the  Admiral,  ac- 
companied by  the  Ivjiexibk^  joined  the  squadron,  No- 
thing can  exceed  in  picturesque  beauty  tlie  bay  of  Naga- 
saki aud  the  situation  of  the  city  at  ita  extremity ;  swell> 
ing  hills  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  rise 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  steep  thatched  roofs  of  snug 
cottages  peep  from  out  the  dense  foliage  amid  which  they 
are  ncatled  ;  white  temples  perched  upon  overhanging 
points  contrast  brilliantly  with  the  dark-green  aettiag. 
In  some  places  precipitous  walls  of  rock  ate  mirrored  in 
the  azure  blue  of  the  water  at  their  base ;  in  others, 
drooping  branches  kiss  its  calm  surface,  Green  batteries 
guard  projecting  points^  and  rock-cut  step  ascend  the 
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ki  fi"om  tlie  capital  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  eoinpam- 
insigtiificauce  of  the  prindjjal  authority,  rendered  it 
utide3ira.ble  tbtit  sq  impoiiatnt  an  tiot  should  be  per- 
ed  there.  Ag  Mr.  Ward,  who  commanded  the  yacht, 
been  iiistrnctc*d  to  deliver  it  overj  if  possible,  at 
io,  itwas  therefore  determinr^d  that  he  should  proceed 
ice  to  that  place.  Lord  Elgin  determined,  by  acconi- 
JBg  the  yachtj  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
h  would  thus  be  preheated  of  gaining  access  to  the 
«,1,  as  by  these  means  additional  facilities  would  doubt- 
je  afforded  for  caiTying  out  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

0  sooner  was  it  decided  that  the  presentation  of  the 
t  should  take  place  at  Jeddo,  than  the  Fitrioiis, 
ibutioUf  Lee,  and  Binpsr or  ^taxied  for  Simoda.    iCeavy 

1  obliged  all  four  ahips  to  run  in  for  shelter  at  the 
of  Nagasaki,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
I  that  they  sighted  the  lofty  volcanic  mountain  of 
ji  Yamma.  Towering  like  Etna,  to  a  perfect  cone,  with 
levation  of  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
it  was  first  Tiaible  at  a  diatance  of  upwards  of  one 
Ired  miles,  its  beautiful  outline  defined  sharp  and 
•  with  the  first  gi^y  tints  of  momicg.  This  celebrated 
ntain,  so  dear  to  the  Japanese,  has  been  created  by 
into  a  household  god.  Fousi  Yamma  is  painted  at  the 
am  of  the  delicate  china  cup  from  which  he  sii^s  his  tea  j 

represented  on  the  lacquer  bowl  from  which  he  eats 
ice.  He  fans  himself  with  Foual  Yamma — he  bands 
ga  to  you  on  Fousi  Yamma.  It  is  on  the  back  of  hia 
ing-glaaa,  it  is  embroidered  on  the  skirts  of  bia  gar- 
ts,  and  is  the  background  of  every  Japanese  work  of 
ov  imagination.  Simoda  Is  a  lovely  but  daageroua 
lOur.  Its  apparently  sheltered  nooks  and  s-ecluded 
s  woo  you  into  theii-  embraces,  and  when  tlie  south 
i  blows  fiercely,  you  are  dashed  to  atoms  upon  their 
of  iron.  The  earthquake,  wliicli  wrecked  the  R^ia- 
frigate  Diana,  changed  the  surface  of  the  bottom, 
there  is  now  no  good  holding  gj-ound  j  but  it  ia  a 
-  land  to  loot  upon,  and  ia  calm  weather  the  pioturo 
spoae  and  security.     Here,  too,  there  is  a  Goyoshi,  or 
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Bazaar,  and  a  bettur  display  of  lacquer  and  chinti  tJiiuJ 
ftt  Nagaaaki;  but  it  ia  a  towti  of  no  local  importance^ 
coELttuntug  some  3,000  or  i,000  itibabittuita,  aad   when, 
under  the  new  treaty,  the  port  ia  shut  up,  will  sink  into 
its  normal  condition  of  a  fishing  village.     At  the  head  ol 
the  buy,  the   American  flag  flauuta   proudly  ;    for  two 
years  it  has   waved  in    solitary  maguiijceuce  over  tlip 
exilea  who,  during  that  period,  have  represented  AniericAii 
interesta  in  this  reruote  corner  of  the  globe.     Cut  off  frimi 
all  coraniTinion  with  their  fellow-mea,  and  sacrilicing  in 
the  interesta  of  cirilization  aud  eomroerce  the  bleasingu  of 
all  social  intercourse,  their  efforts  bad  at  last  been  crovrad 
with  auccesH,  and  the  atnbaissador  heard  froni  Mr,  Hurrts 
that  he  had  only  returned  a  few  daji  from  Jeddo,  wluiic 
he  had  concladed  his  treaty,  and  where  Count  Putiatijifit 
who  had  proceeded  to  Japan  direct  from  the  Gulf  of 
Pecbell,  was  at  that  moment  negotiating-     The  DiiWh 
resident  at  Nagasaki,  Mr.  Donker  Curtius,  had  also  befell 
for  some  time  engaged  in  negotiating  at  Jeddo,  but  Litd 
left  before  the  intelligence  had  arrived  there  of  the  treniy 
of  Tteu-tsin,  and  had  consequently  fiiiled  altogether  ia 
Bigaing  any  treaty  at  all.     He  was  at  that  time  on  his 
return  journey  overland  to  Kagaeaki.     Had  mxy  douhta 
existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  praceeding  without  delay 
to  negotiate  at  Jeddo,  they  were  at  once   solved  by  thu 
intelligence,  for  it  became  incumbent  oil  the  ambasBador 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  for  Grratt  Britain  those  ail- 
vautagos  and  privileges  which  other  nations  either  had 
acquired  or  were  acquiring,  and  in  placing  her,  withoat 
delay,  in  the  position  of  the  other  Kui-opean  powers,  »t 
that  time  represented  in  Japan,     As,   unfoi-tunately,  lUl 
the  efforts  mad©  at  Nagaaakl  to  procure  a  Dutch  il^te^ 
preter  had   proved  unavailing,  an   inaupeiublo  diHivultjr 
seamed  to  present  itself,  on  learning  that  the  only  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Japanese  could  communicate  at  Je<]<la 
was  Dutch.     This  obstacle  was,  however,  i^moyeti  by  tiiw 
friendly  act  of  Mr.  Harris,  who,  with  gr^i-t  liberality  and 
courtesy,  placed  his  own  interpreter,  Mr.  Hueakeu,  ii 
Lord  Elgin's  disposal.     During  the  fortnight ^s  ^tuy  of  the 
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uadron  at  Jeddo,  the  services  of  this  gentleman  were  in 
nstant request,  and  liia  readinesa  tq  oblige  rendered  hira 
iivei"sally  popular,  vrhile,  in  his  official  capacity,  his 
owledgo  of  the  people  and  familiarity  with  their  habits, 
uired  during  a  resideuce  among  them  of  two  years, 
have  rendered  him  invaitiable.  Simoda  is  about 
miles  from  the  city  of  Jeddo,  situate  at  the  ex- 
ime  jjoiut  of  the  promontory  which  forms  one  side  of 
/B  capacious  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  at  the  bead  of  which 
e  capital  is  placed.  Up  this  bay  the  squadron  prtweeded, 
th  a  tair  wind,  on  the  rooming  of  the  1 2tli,  and  passing 
ugh  the  Straits  of  Uraga,  the  left  shore  of  which  is 
thered  with  rich  verdui*©,  and  indented  with  little 
.ys,  reached  a  point  opposite  the  Port  of  Kana<»awa, 
yqnd  which  no  foreign  ships  had  ever  ventured,  and 
the  Riisaian  squadron  could  tben  be  discerned  at 
.chor.  Captain  Osborn,  however,  professing  his  readi- 
iss  to  explore  the  unknown  watera  at  the  head  of  the 
,  and  to  approach  as  near  the  city  as  poaaible,  Lord. 
Bcetned  determined  not  to  lose  an  opjiortmiity  of 
hing  a  precedent  like]y  to  be  so  impoi*taiit  in  our 
intercourse  with  Japan,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
KuBfiians  and  Japanese,  the  British  ahipa  de- 
iberately  paased  the  Bacred  limit,  without  communicating 
th  the  shore,  and  a  i'ew  minutes  aft-er  were  cautiously 
Seelitig  their  way  round  a  long  spit  of  land,  which  rune 
kr  out  into  the  bay,  and  offei-a  some  danger  to  tlie  navi- 
,tor.  An  iuatinct  for  deep  water  must  have  guided  the 
hips  along  the  channel,  which  was  after  wards  found  to 
10  sufficiently  narrow  and  tortuous  ;  but  at  last  all  doubts 
0  to  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  were  removed  by  the 
kppearatice  of  several  large,  square-rigged  Japanese  vessels 
,t  anchor,  the  draught  of  water  of  which  was  a  guarantee 
^br  our  owti.  Behind  these  rose  gradually  out  of  the 
iters  of  the  bay  a  line  of  insulated  foi^,  which  marked 
ihe  defences  of  Jeddo,  while  an  extensive  suburb  running 
ong  the  western  shore  formed  a  continuous  street^  as 
T  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  ships  ultimately  anchored 
;  throe  fethoma  of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
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tbis  aulburb,  and  the  same  distaBce  ttova  the  &ae  klaitd 
forta  above  mentioned,  wliich  are  aituated  on  a  aaadbank, 
the  intervemug  channels  being  always  covered  with  water. 
About  a  mile  beyond  these  forts,  and  parallel  to  then!, 
lay  the  main  body  of  the  city — the  wooded  height,  oa 
which  is  situated  the  Oaatle  of  the  Tycoon,  forming  a 
coiispicuoaa  object.     The  arrival  of  the  British  aquadmi 
in  waters  which  the  Japariese  had  aeduloualy  represented 
as  being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  the  approach  of  hx^ 
ships,  filled  them  with  dismay  and  astonishment  ■    boats 
followed  each  other,  with  officials  of  ascending  degrees  of 
rank,  to  beg  them  to  retuiii  to  Kanagawa  ;  and  hnstUy, 
urgent  representations  were  made  to   the  ambassador  on 
the   subject.      The   pleae    generally   pnt    forward   were 
amnBLng  and  charaeteristic  j  fii'st,  it  was  said    the  an- 
chorage was  dangerous,  but  the  presence  of  thdr  own 
squadron  was  referred  to  aa  an  evidence  to  the  cotitrftTj*. 
Then,  that  it   wutdd  be  impossible  to  procui'e  and  smi 
off  supplies  ;  hut  it  was  protested  that,   if  nece^arv",  we 
could  do  without   these.     The  merits   and  comforts  of 
Kanagawa  were  expatiated  on  in  vain  ;  the  paramount 
duty  was  the  delivery  of  the  yacht  at  Jeddo,  and  to  deliver 
the  yacht  there,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  at  the  pi^JWiit 
anchorage.     No  sooner  was  this    settled,   than    the  Ja* 
panese,  in  their  usual  way,  became  perfectly   reconcileJ 
to  the  aifangement,  sent  off  supplies  with  groat  wiliiog- 
ness,  and  hegan  to  prepare  a  residence  on  shore  lor  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  .qtaffi     It  appeared  that  Count  Putiatbe 
had  been  delayed  for  ten  days  negotiating  on  this  subject 
at  Kanagawa,  and   only  aacceeded  in  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence  at  Jeddo   on   the  same  day  that  we  cast  aachot 
before  the  town.     He  had  made   the  jouruey  overlaod 
from  Kanagawa,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 

The  landing  of  a  British  ambassador  in  state  vA 
capital  of  the  Empira  of  Japan  was  only  in  keeping 
the  aefc  of  unparalleled  audacity  which  had  alretiJy  beei 
committed  in  anchoring  British  ships  within  the 
limits  of  its  harbour.     Japanese  officials  were  sent  ol 
superintend  the  operation,  but  tiiey  little  es.pected  10 
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fee  the  retura  voyage  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  gun- 
ts,  with  thirteen  shipa'  boats  in  tow,  amid  the  tJninder 
talutes,  the  inspiriting  strains  of  a  naval  band,  and 
flutter  of  hundreds  of  flags  with  which  the  ships  were 
3sed.  Close  under  the  green  batterie«3,  threotling  its 
r  amid  hosts  of  huge-maated  broad-flterned  junks,  the 
tie  Lee,  surrounded  by  her  gay  flotilla,  ateamed 
ulilyj  and  not  until  the  water  had  shoaled  to  seyeu 
1^,  and  the  Japanese  had  ceased  to  remonati'at©,  or 
a  to  wonder,  from  sheer  despair,  did  she  drop  anchor, 
I  the  procession  of  boats  was  formed  ;  the  four  paddle- 
:  boats,  each  with  a  twenty-four  pound  howitzer  in 
bows,  enclosing  between  them  the  ambassador's 
ge,  the  remainder  of  the  ships'  boats,  w^ith  captains 
1  officers  all  in  full  dress,  leading  the  w^ay.  The  band 
ick  up  "  God  save  the  Queen"  aa  Lord  Elgin  aaeended 
steps  of  the  official  landing-place  near  the  centre  of 
I  cH^,  and  was  received  and  put  into  his  chair  by 
idry  two-eword^l  personages  ;  the  rest  of  the  mission, 
ether  with  Borae  oflScers  of  the  squadron,  following  on 
'seback.  The  crowd,  which  for  npwai"de  of  a  mile 
;d  the  streets  leading  to  the  building  fixed  on  as  the 
idence  of  the  Embassy  was  dense  in  the  extreme  ;  the 
iCftBsion  was  preceded  by  policemen  in  harlequin  coa- 
ae,  jingling  huge  iron  rods  of  office,  hung  with  heavy 
Qging  rings,  to  -warn  the  crowd  away.  Ropes  were 
&tehed  across  the  cross  streeta,  down  which  masses  of 
^  people  nwhedj  attracted  by  the  novel  sight  j  while 
sry  few  hundred  yards  were  gatea  partitioning  off  the 
Terent  wards,  which  were  severally  closed  immediately 
the  passing  of  the  procession  ;  thus  hopelessly  baxTUig 
i  further  progress  of  the  old  crowd,  who  sti^ained 
doualy  through  the  bars,  and  envied  the  persons  com- 
dng  the  rapidly  fonniug  nucleus.  During  Lord  Elgin's 
J  of  eight  days  on  shore,  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
ladron  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  him  a  visit.  Hia 
idence  was  a  portion  of  a  temple  situated  upon  the 
tatirts  of  what  was  known  as  the  Prince's  Quarter — 
other  words,  it  was  the  Knigbtsbridge  of  Jeddo.  In 
—  ff2 
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fi'ont  of  it  was  a  street  wHcIi  contmued  for  ten  miles,  U 
closely  packed  witK  houses,  and  as  densely  crowded  wkb 
people  as  it  iis  from  Hyde  Pai'k-corner  to  Mile^nA  At 
the  back  of  it  stretched  a  wide  and  somewhat  dreary 
aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the  reaidenoes  of  thiw 
hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  princefi,  each  &  petty  soTe- 
reign  in  his  own  rights  many  of  them  with  haLf-a'dozeo 
town-bous^  iiind  some  of  thetn  able  to  aocommodate  iu 
theae  same  ntatifrions  ten  thousand  retainers.  Passing: 
throi^h  the  spacionB  and  sileiit  (except  where  a  party  of 
English  were  travei-sing  them)  streets,  we  arrive  at  the 
outer  moat  of  the  castle ;  crossing  it  we  are  still  in  the 
Prince's  Quarter,  but  are  astounded  as  we  reach  its  farther 
limit  at  the  scene  which  now  bursts  upon  u& — a  maguifi- 
oent  luoat,  seventy  or  eighty  yai'ds  broad,  feced  with  ft 
smooth  green  escarpment  aa  many  feet  in  height,  abote 
which  runa  a  massive  wall,  composed  of  atones  CyclopdB 
in.  their  dimensiona.  This  is  crowned,  in  its  turn,  by  ft 
lofty  palisade.  Toweling  above  all,  tlie  apreadhig  arms 
of  giant  cedars  jwoudly  display  themselves,  and  denote 
that  witliin  the  Imperial  precincts  the  picturesque  is  not 
forgotten.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  fortificatsoBS 
in  rear  of  the  castle  a  panoramic  view  is  obtained  of  the 
vast  city,  with  its  two  million  and  a-half  inhabitants, 
and  an  area  equal  tOj  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  Londofi. 
The  castle  alone  is  computed  to  be  capable  of  containing 
forty  thotisand  souls.* 

The  interesting  particulars  of  this  rapid  negotiatioo 
we  expect  with  avidity  ;  meanwhile  we  have  an  abstract 
of  the  most  impoiiant  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  the 
text  of  the  treaty  itself  cannot  be  published  before  it  In 
laid  before  Parliament  in  Febrtiary.  It  waa  signed  »t 
Jeddo  on  the  26th  of  last  August. 

This  treaty ^  in  the  first  place,  engages  that  ikeve  ihlft 
be  perpetual  peace  and  ft-ieiidship  betw^n  her  Brltannit 
Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  Japan j  secondly,  that  Ler 
Majesty  may  ajipoiut  a  diplomatic    agent  to  reside  at 
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Jeddo,  and  the  Tycoon  a  diplomatic  agent  to  reside  in 
liOndon,  both  of  them  respectively  to  have  the  right  of 
travelling  freely  to  any  part  of  the  Etnpu-e  of  Japan,  and 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  also  either  Power  may 
appoint  cocstils  or  consular  agents  at  any  or  all  the  porta 
of  the  other.  The  ports  of  Hakodadij  Kanagawaj,  and 
Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  are  to  be  opened  to  Britidi  aiibjeots 
on  the  1st  of  July,  ]  859,  Nee-e-gata,  or  if  Nee-e-gata  he 
onsui table,  another  convenient  port  on  the  "west  coast 
of  Nipon,  ia  to  be  opened  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1 860  ; 
Hiogo  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863;  and  British  suhjecta 
may  permanently  reside  in  all  the  foregoing  ports,  may 
lease  ground,  purchase  or  erect  dwellings  and  warehouses, 
but  may  not  eroct  foi'titicationa.  Within  a  certain  dis- 
taoce  of  the  specified  ports  they  shall  be  free  to  go  whei-e 
they  please,  or,  speaking  genet^Uy,  they  have  a  tether  of 
aome  twenty  to  thirty  mileis  around  either  of  them.  From 
the  lat  of  January,  1863,  they  will  be  allowed  to  reside 
t  Jeddo,  and  from  the  lat  of  January,  1863,  at  Osacca 
'oi*  the  purposes  of  trade.  All  questiona  of  rights,  whether 
f  property  or -person,  arissing  between  themselves  shall 
IB  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  authorities; 
f  they  commit  any  crime  against  the  Jajmnese,  they  will 
tried  and  punished  by  their  own  authorities,  and  vke 
jersd  Japanese  i«ubjects  in  the  same  prodicament  will  be 
tried  and  punished  by  theirs;  bnt  in  either  case  the 
British  consuls  are  to  act  in  the  first  instance  as  amicable 
bitratoi's.  In  respect  of  debts  contracted  oa  either  aide, 
ihe  respective  authorities  will  do  their  utmost  to  enforce 
SCO  very,  but  neither  Government  will  be  held  responsible 
ir  the  debts  of  ite  subjects.  The  Japanese  Government 
ill  place  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  employment 
>y  British  subjects  of  Japanese  in  any  lawful  caj>acity. 
Sritish  subjects  will  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
'eligion,  and  for  this  purpose  will  have  the  right  to  erect 
(uitable  places  of  worship.  Foi-eign  and  Japanese  coin 
Day  be  used  indifferently  for  commercial  purjrosea,  ^up- 
tUes  for  the  British  navy  may  be  stored  at  certain  speci- 
,ed  porta  free  of  duty.     If  British  vessels  are  wrecked  or 
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stranded,  tlie  Japanese  autboritieB  will  render  every  i      

ance  in  their  power.  British,  merchants  wiU  be  at  liLen^ 
to  hii'e  Japanese  pilote.  MimitiouB  of  war  ai'e  to  be  tjw 
only  exceptiona  to  articles  of  import  and  exjiort,  wWcIi 
last,  on  the  payment  of  an  ad  'ealorem  duty  at  the  place 
of  import,  lire  to  be  aiibject  to  no  further  tax,  excise,  ot 
transit  duty.  Such  articled  may  be  re-exported  witbtwt 
the  juayment  of  any  additional  duty.  The  Japanese  are  to 
l>revent  fraud  or  smuggling,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
aU  penalties  or  confiscation  a.  The  treaty  is  writteii  ift 
English,  Japanese,  and  Dutch  ;  the  Dutch  version  to  be 
considered  the  original.  All  official  communicatioia  on 
the  part  of  the  British  to  the  Japanese  authorities  ahall, 
however,  henceforward  he  written  in  English  ;  though  for 
fire  years  from'  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  to  facilitflte 
the  transaction  of  business,  they  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  Dutch  or  Japanese  vei-sion.  The  treaty  may  be 
revised  on  the  application  of  either  of  the  contmuting 
pai'ties,  on  giving  one  year's  notice  after  the  lat  of  July, 
1872.  All  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advautag^ 
granted,  or  to  bo  granted  hereafter,  by  Japan  to  any  other 
nation,  are  to  bo  freely  and  equally  participated  by  tht 
British  Government  and  its  subjects.  The  treaty  is  tob* 
ratified  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  its  signature. 

For  the  regulation  of  fci'ade  the  articlee  which  art 
appended  to  the  treaty  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  » 
part  of  it,  and  as  equally  bintUng.  The  majority  of  tlM*e 
relate  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Japanese  Custom-honftc, 
but  the  more  important  contain  tbo  tariff  of  duties  to  hi 
levied.  In  the  Jirst  class,  iis  free  of  duty,  are  specififti 
gold  and  sEvei",  coined  or  uncoined,  wearing  apparel  la 
actual  use,  and  Iionseliold  furniture  and  printed  botiksnot 
intended  for  sale,  but  the  property  of  persons  who  come 
to  reside  in  Japan.  On  the  second  class  a  duty  oij«t 
per  cejit  onbf  will  be  levied,  and  this  class  compriaee  aD 
articles  uued  for  the  purpose  of  building,  rigging,  rejjftir- 
ing,  or  fitting  out  ships,  whaling  gear  of  all  kinds,  salted 
provisions,  bread  and  breads tuffa,  living  animals,  ootH 
timber  for  building  houaea,  rice,  paddy,  sUam  Tnft*)kiittt*(t 
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^^<s,  lead,  tin,  raw  silk,  cotttm  and  wooUen  manufoiCtMred 
v^oils,  A  duty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  will,  Iiowever,  be 
'^^vied  ou  all  mtoxicatiug  liquors;  and  goods  not  included 
JQ  auy  of  tte  preceding  classes  will  pay  a  duty  of  twenty 
^r  cent.  Japanese  pvoductii  which  are  exported  aa 
cargo  will  pay  an  export  duty  tyf  Jive  per  cent  The  above 
are  substantially  all  the  material  etipulationa  of  thiei 
important  document. 

I  It  is  irapoi^siblte  for  me  to  conclude  with  more  appro- 
ipriate  reflections  than  those  put  forth  in  the  Tijtiei  leader 
"of  November  1st,  iS5S,  excepting  only  the  SDiitiment 
iwith  Mgard  to  the  "Portuguese  mtsiiioiiary prieata,"  whose 
*' conspiracy"  is  said  to  have  caused  the  extirpation  of 
Ciiristiaiiity  : — 

'  "  W©  do  not  entertaiii  the  hopes  which  have  been  ex- 
{treaaed  in  some  qu artel's  as  to  the  great  commercial  value 
tof  a,  trade  with  Japan,  and  we  are  sorry  for  the  anguish 
of  mind  which  must  fall  upon  Mr.  Bi-ight  when  he  comes 
to  contemplate  a  get  of  estimates  swollen  by  a  salary  for 
^  resident  minister  at  Jeddo.  But  we  must,  neverthe- 
less, congratulate  the  country  upon  this  accession  of  the 
iJajjanese  emjiire  to  the  comity  of  nations.  They  are  a 
■people  who  differ  altogether  hxmi  the  Chinese.  They  are 
not  only  industrious  and  ingeniona,  but  they  are  also  in- 
;quiring  and  moat  desirous  of  civilization.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  they  were  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  Chris- 
^n  j>eople.  They  have  what  the  Chinese  have  not — the 
capacity  of  a  fervent  faith,  and  it  was  a  political  necessity, 
and  not  a  barbarous  intolerance,  that  suggested  the  pro- 
Jiibitive  and  exclusive  character  of  their  modem  jralicy. 
D?he  conspiracy  of  the  Portuguese  missionary  prieiita  occa- 
gioned  and  almost  jiistified  the  cruelties  that  are  recorded 
In.  the  Komish  Martyrology  ;  but  if  our  dealings  towards 
jbhem  are  conducted  with  as  much  good  faith  as  is  almost 
Ijertain  to  appear  in  their  dealings  towards  us,  we  may 
liope  to  base  upon  this  treaty  new  friendship  and  new 
IM>nnexion3  in  the  East,  of  a  different  character,  but 
Iftcarcely  leas  important  in  their  results  than  those  which 
Europe  expects  from  the  treaty  of  Tien-sin. 
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"  We  made  no  menaces  and  used  no  threats,  but  yre 
fear  there  was  something  like  the  pressxire  of  a  force  which 
was  not  altogether  moral  put  upon  these  gentle  Japanese; 
Our  excuse  must  be  that,  if  the  Americans  had  obtained 
concessions  upon  the  strength  of  the  terror  created  by  the 
roar  of  the  lion,  it  would  have  been  hard  that  the  lion 
should  get  nothing  on  his  own  account.     We  need  not 
tell  how  Lord  Elgin  went  on  shore  in  due  state  and  lived 
in  a  gaudy  temple,  and  negotiated  for  fourteen  days,  and 
visited  many  parts  of  the  mighty  city  of  Jeddo,  with  its 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  its  hundred  square  miles 
of  habitations  j  the  result  has  been  a  treaty  which  gives 
us  all  we  can  require  for  the  present     It  gives  us  ftee 
commercial  access  to  an  interesting  and  amiable  people, 
to  a  charming  region  in  a  beautiful  climate,  and  to  a 
country  rich  in  coals  and  minerals.     As  we  improve  or 
abuse  these  opportunities  so  will  the  event  be  to  our 
profit  or  our  shame." 


THE    END. 
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Wm  are  very  uauch.  in  the  dai'k  as  to  Japaa^e  grammar 
and  lexicography  :  it  is  certain  that  we  have  no 
fcativG  work  whatever  on  eitlier  subject.  The  Elimens  ds 
lift  Gramiiiaire  Japonaise,  hj  Rod^'igaez,  with  Supple- 
■mentj  and  a  Notice  by  Humboldt,  has  been  mentioned.  I 
may  add  Siebold'a  EpilomB  LingutB  Joj^tmiicm — a  very 
slight  affair  indeed— and  the  iTdtoduttion  ct  V Etude  de  ia 
Langus  JapotTioise,  by  Leon  de  Rosnyj  Paris,  1857  ;  a 
compilation  by  a  very  youag,  but  erudite  Orientalist, 
who,  however,  has  studied  the  language  in  Europe  only. 
With  regard  to  dictionariea  or  vocabularies,  we  have  the 
Dominican  Collado's  Dictiondriuvi  .  .  LingucB  Japonicw, 
Romx,  1033  ;  which  is  said  to  be  "nearly  obsolete,"  on 
what  authority,  I  know  not  Comparing  it  in  many 
inatanceB  with  the  latest  vocabularies,  I  have  not  found 
it  wanting.  It  contains,  beaides,  a  most  curious  docu- 
ment— a  modus  coTiJitendi,  or  method  of  confessing  and 
examining  a  Japanese  penitent  in  Japanese  and  Latin. 
This  singular  document  throws  some  light  on  Japanese 
society,  and  certainly  proves  that  huinau  sins  and  vicea  ot 
all  kinds  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Conii>are  the  examination  on  the  Sexitmi  Fnm&ptumy  p. 
37  et  sBq.f  with  the  same  subject^  handled  by  Father 
F.  M.  Baocari,  in  his  Pmcticet  del  ConfesdoncUet  Napoli, 
1841 J  Parte  Wsa,  jssione  qttarta,  p.  217.     On  the  autho- 
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rity  of  these  two  masters  of  the  secrete  of  the  ooiifeasiott.«t/^ 
it  aeetns  that  vice  in  Italj  assnmes  more  hideous  ^jpe^ 

than  in  JapatL. 

About  two  years  ago,  there  were  on  «ale  at  the  fiiop 
of  the  universal  bibliopole,  Bernard  Quaritch,  two  very 
rare  lexicographical  works — the  Sin  &>ou,  a  Ghinese- 
Japanese  dictianaryj  and  the  Ye  ki  ken,  or  Dutch- 
Japanese  dictionary — both  of  them  strongly  praised  W 
Klaproth.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  find  a  purchaaer 
in  !EliigIaud,  and  went  to  France.  1  have  alladed  tt* 
Medhurst's  Englbh  and  Japanese  vocabiUaiy,  I  bate 
since  been  lucky  enough  to  procure  a  copy.  It  is  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  litJiOffraphic  printing,  executed  at 
Batavia,  by  a  Belf-taught  Chinese  artist,  who  neither  un- 
derstood English  nor  Japanese  ;  Medhurst  himself  tail 
never  been  in  Japan,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  the  natives.  There  ia  a  copy  in  the  Hbraiy  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Siebold'a  vocabulary,  which  is  given  in  the  Voi/age 
ati  Japon,  does  not  differ  materially  from  Thnnberg's 
(TVaue/sj  v.  iiL),  but  the  latter  ia  much  more  extensive. 

At  the  MuBeuKi  there  ia  an  elegantly-WTitten  MS. 
Japanese  vocabidaryj  by  K.laproth.*  The  name  of  Klap- 
roth goes  a  great  way,  of  course  j  but  he  states  that  it  wm 
compiled  on  the  authority  of  one  of  those  poor  shipwrec 
Japanese,  before  mentioned,  whom  Catherine  of  Hu 
converted  into  "  Professors  of  Japanese"  at  the  School  of 
Irkontsk.t  It  would  be  an  odd  thing  for  a  Frenohmau 
to  compile  an  English  vocabulary  on  the  authority  of  a 
shipwrecked  English  sailor— carious  and  interesting,  oJ 


•  Add  MSS.  21,437. 
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ionrse— but  clearly  of  no  authority  as  to  the  language 
*f  England.*  I  should  also  mention  the  Thesaurus 
dngua  Japonicce,  by  Siehold  and  Hoffman. 

Ijeon  de  Rosny  is  now  publishing,  in  parts,  a  Dic- 
ionnaire  de  laLangue  Ja/ponaise;  but  how  can  he  pretend 
io  give  us  the  true  sounds  of  Japanese,  never  having  been 
n  Japan  ?  .  For  instance,  Thunberg  writes  for  stomal, 
a  (i.e.,  feeye) — Eosny  writes  iv^ — clearly  the  same 
lotmd  rendered  by  different  organs,  but  becoming  very 
lifierent  sounds  to  a  Japanese  ear.  It  is  the  same 
jhroughout;  we  must  therefore  wait  for  better  things 
Tom  two  or  more  competent  authorities  who  shall  have 
jtialified  themselves  by  residence  and  hard  study  to  teach 
IB  how  to  warble  Japanese.     See  note,  p.  315. 

*  I  observe  that  Klaproth  gives  the  word  hambcm — that  is,  ham- 
Kmg — "affiche''  {i.e.,  advertisement  of  public  sale),  and  as  Japa- 
lese ;  but  it  is  Malaya,  not  Japanese.  See  DoefF,  fferinner.  uit. 
Japan,  71. 
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i  is  pronounced  as  e  in  me  or  t  in  fiU;  a  as  ah/  e  as  a. 


Agreeable,  Yurosikku, 

Agree  (to  agree  for,  to  bargain), 

makaru. 
Air,  sora. 
All,  mei. 

AXxs\s,  fodokussu,  segio. 
Allow,  yerusi. 

Ambergris,  Jcusera  nofung.\ 
Anchor,  ikari. 
Anchor  (to),  ikakard. 
Animal,  kedamono. 
Angry  (to  be),  ikaru,fandatsuru. 
Angry  (to  make),  sasura,  fara- 

tote. 
Attend  (wait  upon),  neirura. 
Ax,  ivara,  stono. 

B. 

Back,  senaka. 

Bad,  faradate,  farakaki,  isno- 

wari,  &c. 
Barber,  kami,  yui. 
Bath  (warm),  isumi. 
Bath  (in  a  tub),/wrM. 
Bed,  nedokftri. 


Belly,  atabira,  Kara. 

Bird,  tori. 

Blood,  tyi,  kyets. 

Boat  (Dutch),  ohatera. 

Boat  (Japanese),  temma. 

Book,  somots. 

Box  (a),  iremono. 

Brandy  (all  spirits),  sotyu. 

Breast  (of  a  woman),  tyityi. 

Breast  (any  other),  mone. 

Breeches, /a^ama,  hakama. 

Bug,  abramtissi. 

Buy  (to  buy  and  sell),  haihai  (J) 

Buy  (to),  kavm,  kao,  kota. 


Cable,  tyansuma. 

Camphor,  sono. 

Candle,  rosoku,  from  ro  "  wax ' 

and  soku  "  wick." 
Candlestick,  rosoks  tatti. 
Cash,  sodan. 
Cheat,  damassu. 
Cloak,  hawori. 
Cloak  (for  rain),  toi. 
Clothes  (suit  of),  kimono. 
Coal,  isusumi. 


*  From  Thunberg  and  Rodriguez. 
+  Literally  "whale's  excrements."    It  is  curious  that  the  Persian 
for  "  amber"  is  gau  anberi,  "  the  excrements  of  the  sea-cow,"  as  the 
Persians  supposed  it  to  be.    See  an  article  of  mine,  "Amber  in  the 
Bible,"  &c.,  in  Notet  and  Queriei,  Aug.  7,  185S. 
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^^H            Coffin,  hi'anoki.                                Uold  (or  coin),  kin,  kiming.    ^^ 

^^^H            Coiumentei  aUrawn,  gobai. 

Good,  tfuJcko..                           ^^1 

^^^H            Court,  meaio. 

Goods,  fffOKO.                            ^^^^H 

^^^B             Cap,  H*aH^. 

Ghm,  teppo,  tippo.         ,^^^^^^ 

^^H            Cnt,  Jclm,  iar.* 

^^^^^H 

^H 

^^H 

Bair,  t'dnu.f                    ^^^^H 

^^^1            Debt,  mh^iH. 

Hand,  ^oai'a  kotpaL               ^^^| 

^^^B            T>oor, 

Handkertihief,  ie-no-goi.         ^^M 

^^^B            Drink,  nomtmo4&. 

Head,  JfcMfii;  hence  jb»i(wa)iift  ^« 

^^^1             Drink  (to),  noma. 

i.e.  head-lord.                              1 

^^H 

Hog,  tis  (!)   Liitin,  nw.           ^H 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B 

Horse,  a^»  uma.                       ^^H 

^^H             Earth  (tbe),  2>t  dst. 

H^stmcB  (in  women),  skai.      ^^| 

^^^B             Eartltqaalie,  d^isilt. 

^^^H             Ear,  tnimi. 

^^H            Kxchange  (to),  iapurd. 

■ 

^H 

Interpreter,  turn.           ^^^^H 

^^H            Fail,  oge. 

lakQd,  <;irrfR<i.                ^^^^H 

^^M             Father,  ieie,  fofo. 

^H 

^^^H             Fire,  Ji,fiiioko. 

^^H 

^^^H             Fire  (a),  kteassL 

Kill,  iorosni.                 ^^^H 

^^^M            Fish,  iwOf  sakkana. 

Kiss,  ttmahti^             ^^^^H 

^^^M             FisUeriBan,  ritm. 

Knife,  Aa^(i.                  ^^^^H 

^^^H              FrieBil,yiioo^ai. 

HH 

^^^B             Foreigner,  Yama  midota  (\) 

^H 

Lacquered  work,  ma^  "*^^^| 

nasis.                                  ^^H 

^^^H              Garden,  ^aHnn^^afaH. 

Letter  (epistle),  ayo,  ieyamL  ^^| 

^^H             Give  (to),/ur^'4{,  yaz-w. 

Lose,  «tHt^.                              ^^1 

^^H             God.  Sin,  Kami. 

Lie  (to  t«ll  a)  svroffoto,          ^^M 

^^^m                *  It  bafi  been  observed  that  the  sound  of  ^*  or  the  radical  jraf|^^| 

^^^B            kat,  with  the  rnenning  to  cnt  or  break,  is  found  in  moet  lancuAgei^^l 
^^^1             the  world.     The  Japanese  long  sword  or  sftlire  is  I'cffiina.    Thus  :|^H 

^^^^B              Greek,  KOtrTm ;  L»tin,  cassus,  cctdere;  Syrian,  kaiaf;  French,  aunB^^ 

^^^M            eoupef;  En^Ufth,  ctU  ;  Sanskrit,  iad  a.ndi:<tut'f,  Jcat;  Turkieb,  ha; 

^^^H             New  Zeatatuliab,  ^'t;fm;    Coptic,  l-ac%;    Peruvian,  JtQuichQnm^  fVi- 

^^^H             ttmnif  &o.  &.C.     Hari-kari  is  heUi/cut. 

^^^H                 t  Kami  evideotly  does  much  st^rvice,  since  it  means  God,  hw. 

^^^M            paper,  razor,  and  also  vicli,  yvtai,  pov>erful ,-  but  this  is  a  feature  dt 

^^^M            hH  languages,  eapedalty  the  Oriental^  ftud  cunongst  thesfi  theArabief 

^^^^B             in  which  it  is  sometiniee  abiidst  impossible  tu  eay  what  a  word  dMi 

^^^H            not  mean.     The  Christians  were  taught  to  s^j  Jhut  for  Gad, 
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M. 

(mankind),  momo{!)  nm-gen. 

(individual),  otoJeo. 

tattami. 

fine,  Jewcutwri,  gotwri. 
ihant,  akibito,  tonin. 

ress  (concubine),  totekaki. 
a,  indn. 
th,  kutt. 


N. 


le,  na. 
i,  nodor. 
^,fanna. 


it  (writing),  kami. 

IT  (window),  minoganm. 

sr  imperial),  otaka  daisi. 

St  (for  hangings)  karakanni. 

St  (pit),  kinkarakami. 

BT  (nose  paper,  common),  fa- 

jganni. 

er  (nose  paper,  large),  titku- 

imi. 

iaoli,  JUeui. 

sidan,  isa. 

}w  (wooden),  makura. 

bty,  migotto. 


stion,  isvru. 
ek,faigo,faigaki. 

R. 

or,  sorri,  yori,  kami, 

B,  kome. 

e  (early),  wate, 

e  (thr^ed),  skigome. 

e  (boiled),  mea. 

e  (red),  tobose. 

e  (white),  matyigome. 


Bice  (fine),  domense. 
River,  kawa. 

S. 
Sabre,  kdtana. 
Sabre  (short),  toagissatsiH. 
Saddle,  kvmra. 
Shave  (to),  norv. 
Siap,fune, 
Shoe,  kivutsu. 
Sir,  sama-,  muas. 
Smith,  kofia. 

Smoke  (to,  tobacco),  ^aioco  nomu. 
Soldier,  bannin. 
Spy,  gittg- 

Sun,^  nitgi. 
Sword,  ken. 

T. 
Tar,  tyan. 
Tea,  Ugaa. 
Tin,  tftwu. 
Tooih,  fagis,  ha. 
Top  (of  anything),  toge. 

U. 

Umbrella,  fisati. 
Understand  (to),  konogotuku. 


V. 


Vii^in,  tnuK^o. 
Velvet,  birodo. 
Yin^ar,  a». 

W. 

Wash  (one's-self ),  yon. 
Water-tub  (large), /«ro. 
Water-tub  (small),  yosi. 
Whale,  ktttira. 
Wife,  niobo,  gomego. 
Wind,  itoM. 
Wood,  tc^. 
Write  (to),  kakv,ftsa. 

Y. 

Year,/o«,  i.e.  "star." 


LOirjMIl  : 
8XTILL  i.n>  BOWABBS,  PBUTTKKS,  CHUTDOS  8TBXIT, 
COVSVT  GABDIir. 


'*BOOKi?,   CiirtlSTMAS   P! 


Price  B«,  oacli,  clolh  gilt;  or,  5j,  6d,  gilt  edgea. 
CAPTAIN  MAUUYAT'S 

CHILDREN   OF   THE  NEW    FOREST. 

With  EiGHi;  Illustrations  by  Johh  Oilbbilt. 


DASHWOOD  PRIOKY ;  or,  LOUIS'  COLLEGE  DAYS 

With  EioHT  Illdstbatioks  bj  Jomr  Gilbert. 


EDGAR  CLIFTON ;  ok,  EIGHT  AND  WEONG. 

BY  C.  ADAMS. 
Witk  Eeqht  In-usTRATiOTtg  hj  John  Gilbert. 


LIFE  OF  JCnJUS  C^SAR, 

By  ARCHDEACON  WILLIAMS,     With  Four  iLUjaTR^vTH 


I 


^REAT  BATTLES  OF   THE  BRITISH  ARK 

Including  the  lute  BuBslan  Campaign. 
With  EftjHT  iLLUSxnATioss  by  W.  Harvet. 


GREAT   SIEGES  OF  HISTORY, 

A  New  Edition,  Tvitli  the  Sieges  of  Lucksow  and  "Diun^ 

With  ElCJHT  I L  LUST  HAT  IONS  hj  JoHX  OlLBERT. 


.THE   LIFE   OF  CARDINAL  RIGHELIEU 

By  W.  ROBSON.    With  Ii.i.usTBATtowa, 


TOUR  ROUND  MT   GARDEN. 

Edited  by  tho  Rev.  J.  O.  WOOD,  and  fimbeniflliBd  with  11T  iLWtJjraATias 


SAXELFORD,  A  TALE  FOR  THE  YOIING. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Louis'  School  Days," 
With  EiOEt  iLnoaTBATioBa  by  JoHir  A^aoLOK. 


NEW  YEAli  14  OlFTSj   ETC. 


SPKCIMKN    [(F   ll.f.VSTIlJiIIC:;8. 


In  One  Vol,  piiLC  5*.  clutli  giJt;  or  5<c,  0(f.  gilt  edges. 

OUIS'     SCHOOL     DAYS 

With  EniHT  Large  lLi.u9TnATioss  by  BrtiKKF  Fobtbb. 


FEIZE  BOOKS,   ClIRfSTllAS  PRESENTS, 
Price  5j,  oloth  gilt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BUCCANEEES 

(Dr,  tje  :B!oii;trcljs  al  tjc  Bi^msl)  glaiir. 

BY  WALTEK  THORFBURT. 
WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PHIZ. 

Price  &s.  clotL  gilL 

MEMOIRS   OF  GREAT   COMMANDERS, 

BY  G.  R  K.  JAMKS, 

Including  thfl  Lires  of  Hsxbt  the  Fifth,  TurksnjEj  The  Great  Cosri 
MAtiLDououGH,  pETKHBanouaH,  Geskival  Wolfe,  Cbouwell,  Dokjop 
Alva,  Qunzalyo  eie  Cordova,  &c,  &c.  A  New  Kilitioa,  vriUi  Ei«iat 
lUitisrRA.iiO'irB. 

Price  5«.  cloth  gilt. 

HARDY    AND    HUNTER, 

^    ^og'a   (Obit  ^brg, 

Bj  Hh^.WARD.    Anthoreijs  of  "  JAsrEa  LtLB  "  "Frrit  Years  w  K-inn 
jjAitD,"  &o.  iic.    With  Eight  iLLnainAnoss  by  HAanisosc  Wjue. 


Price  5i.  clolh  gilt. 

CAVALIERS    OF    FORTUNE. 

BY  JAMES  GliAST. 
Author  of  "  The  Eumance  of  Wa:i."     With  Eibbt  iLufsiBAiiois. 

In  Two  Volumeg  orowo  3to.  ppine  12j,  (id.  clotli  letter^. 

HALF  HOURS  with  the  BEST  AUTHORS, 

BY  CHAELKS  KKIGHT. 

WiTH   Cbitical  a.vd   BroorcATnTCAt  NOTICK, 

A  New  Edition,  with  Steel  PoRTBAjra,  and  Fiftt-two  ItLCStaitiOB* 
by  W.  Hahvev. 


In  One  Vol.  pric<3  5s.  clotli  gtit;  or  5s.  Gd.  gilt  edges, 
THE  HISTORY  OF 

EXTRAOEDINARY    POPULAR  DELUSIONS, 

BY  CJTAKLE3  MAC  KAY,  LUD. 

With  OsE  HuNDBED  AND  TwENTY  EsoilATjNGa  from  scarce  PrIjiU,4 
CompriBJng  the  South  Sm,  Bubble ;  the  Tuliporannia ;  BeHca ;  Dt9«l«  •* 
Ordoala;  the  Cnisados;  the  Witch  Mania;  Hautitod  Houms;  Alchyn**"' 
Fortune  Telleni;  Magnetiaers,  &c  &o.  &c> 


PIUZE  U00K3,    CUniSTilAS   PEE3ENTS, 


TViee  £*,  eacb,  clotU,  gilt  edges,  ar  10(,  moroci!<!^ 

SPENSER'S  FAERIE  QUEEN. 

Witk  ElOHT  iLLOSTllATIQaS  "by  EdWAKD  CoBBOtlLD. 


K  I  K  K  E    WHITE,    BY     S  O  U  T  H  E 1 

iLLDaTRATED   by   BiRJtET   FoSTEIt. 


.SOUTIIEY'S 
JO  AH  OF  ARC,  BALLADS,  AND  MINOR  POEMS, 

iLLtlSTHATED    by   BiRKET    FoSTXa, 


SIR    WALTER    SCOTT'S    POETICAL  WORKS, 

Including  the  Lord  op  thb  Isles  and  Bridvi,  op  TttiERitAiJt,  (tunill/ 
omitted  in  the  cbeap  Edition). 

With  Eight  Plates  by  CottBdDLD. 


PERCY'S    EELTQUES    OF    ANCIENT    POETRY 

Edited  by  the  Rkv.  R.  A.  Wiilmutt,  ami  lu-DrtTHATBD  by  Cohbodlh. 

LONGFELLOW^S 
COMPLETE   POETICAL   WORKS. 

IndudjDg  his  New  Poem  *'  Mile.?  Standibh,  and  ISIiaceUaueaus  Fuen:'. 
Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 


CHARLES    M  A  C  K  A  Y  '  S     POEMS. 

Illcstrated  by  Jon's  Gildeht. 

TASSO'S 
JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  BY  FAIRFAX. 

A  Sew  EAviiou,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wti.lii<wt, 


KEW  YEuAJl's  GIFTg,   ETC. 


SPECIMEX  OK  IJ,r.USTHAtlD!r8. 


Price  53.  clDtli  gilt ;  or  lOt.  motocco  clegajit. 

OEBSW'IDBTriEI'S    POETHCAl   WOSEgc 

iLLnSTEATED  by  BrnKKT  FOSTKll, 


PRIZE  BOOKS,   CHRISTMAS  PRESESTS, 


Fric«  5*.  eacb,  doth,  gilt  e^goa. 
CEABBE'S    POETICAI.     WOBKS,    WTTH    MEMd 
OF    THE   AUTHOE,  j 

Witt  EtCET  iLLCTBTBAnOSS  by  BlEKBT  FOSTES. 


DBYDEN'S  POETICAL  WOBKS, 

With  Eight  li^usTajLTioss  by  Fvujfxiis, 


POPE'S   POETIGAIi   WOBKS,   EDITED  BT   CABBl 

I 
With  Illustbatioss  by  Josh  Gilbkbt.  i 


THE  POETICAL  WOBES  OF  THOMSOK,  BEATTl 
AND   WEST. 

lLLCSTEi.T£D  by  BlBEXI  FOSTSR. 


THE     POETICAL     WOEKS     OP     GOLDSMITH, 
JOHNSON,  SHENSTOTTE,  A2fD  SMOLLETT. 

Illustsatcd  by  Jubk  Otlbbbt. 


THE    POETICAL    WOBKS    OP    GEAY,    PABHEIjI 
COLLINS,    GBBBN,   AND  WABTON. 

With  Eight  IiinsTBATJOsa  by  BifiitMT  Fosteh,  &c. 


COWPEB'S,     (WILLIAM)     POEMS. 

With  Eioni  iLLL'HTRiTioss  by  Birket  Fostbe- 


THE  POETICAL   WOBKS    OP   AKENSIDB 
AND   DYEB. 

Illubhuted  by  BmEKi  Fobteb, 


BUBNS'3     POETICAL     WOBKS, 

Illubisateii  by  Jobis  Qilesrt. 


MILTON'S     POETIOAL     WORKS/ 

With  EioHT  IiLusTRATiOJfS  by  W,  Habvet. 


10  PRIZIS  BOOKS,   CHRISTMAB  PUESENTS, 


Price  5e,  clotli  gilt. 

KITTO'S    LIFE    OF    OUR    SAVIOUK. 

With  many  Illvstratioss  from  the  works  of  GuidOj  Raftaelle,  MtlEiLM] 
Anjiidat^  Caracui,  Eubess,  Sir  JosauA  KisrsoLDs,  &c.  &e. 


In  ?qimre  Syo,  price  5s,  doili  gilt. 

P  1,C  TUBE    TABLES. 

With  One  HcFsuREti  beixiitifu!  Illustrations  drawn  by  Otto  Sfbcitd, 
aud  RHYitES  by  HElf. 

Price  5*.  clotli  gilt, 

OIJTRAM  &  IIAYELOCK'S  PERSIAN  CiVMPAIGN. 

By  Capfcaiu  G.  li.  ILvyr,  ySth  Highlanders. 
The  Second  Enino:Sj  with  Eiam  Tinted  EsoRAfixos. 


Price  2«.  ^d.  doth. 

T^II  E    0  H  B  S    OF    HEAVEN; 
OR,    THE    PLANETARY    AXD    STELLAR    WORLDS. 
BY  a  M.  MITCHELL. 
The  XLnth  Editiou.    With  many  iLLOSTtiATloxs. 


In  One  Volume  Svd.  price  Hs.  doth,  030  pages. 

BRITISH    EXrEDTTION   TO    THE    CEIMEi. 

BY  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  LL.D. 

THK  "TIM!:!*"   SJfECtAL  COIUlE.«trONC KKT. 

A  Bcvissd  !Editioii,  with  uumsro'aa  GmendatioiiB  and  iidditioiis. 
Illustrated  witt  Plans,  Wcjodcuts,  aud  &  Fikb  Stbei.  Tohtfuh 


In  One  VcL  price  fii.  clath  gilt, 

LIFE     IN     CHINA. 

Bj  the  Ebt.  W.  C.  MILKE, 

Fur  Biiiny  yea-  s  Miiwionary  [^moug  the  Clijaess. 

The  Third  Thotisand.     With  Mafs  imd  Illcstdatioxi. 


lu  Ono  YuL  pricB  ti#.  cloth  gilt, 

ON        Q     U     I     X     O    T 

With  Eioar  Illusxratioxs  by  J.>tts  G  elder  r. 


n 


PRIZR  BOOKS,    CHRISTMAS   PfiESENTS, 


Price  St  6d.  ftach,  cloth  gilt,  or  4*.  gilt  edgaa. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSOIf  j 

Or  Ad^'ectureB  ou  a  Dpscrt  Ii<lnud,     With  SiSTHBif  Urge  EjroaiT 
by  John  GujaEHiT. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Including  Hie  Further  Adventures.     By  DANIEL  DEFOE,   T£ 

iLLUSTllATIOJfS  hy  PlIlZ. 

SAi^DFOUD  AND  MERTOK 

By  THOMAS  DAY.     Newly  Keviaed  and  Edited.      WiSb.  IiiW 

5'BATIOKa. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

By  LUCY  AIKEN  and  MRS.  BARBAULD.  With  Eiqet  ftnelf 
eieouted  Kbghaytscs. 

QUlZOrS  MORAL  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Translated  from  tlie  latest  French  Edition.  By  MRS,  L.  BUBE& 
The  Fourth  Eilition.    Illustbatij>  by  0.  B,  Cahebslu 

CELEBRATED  CHILDREN  of  all  AGES  and  NATIOSS 
By  IL  MASSON.    "With  ItLUBTitAiioifa  from  DeDigns  by  AfisoiAi. 

D AWNINGS  OF  GENIUS, 

Exeimplificd  and  exhibited  iu  tho  e^ivrly  LiTea  of  Uiatiagnxahod  Men. 
By  the  ReTerend  T.  A.  BUCKLEY,  M.A.,  Oiou.  With  iLLUaiBATloaap 
VrE-w8j  and  DK^ltiNa,  by  Qouwi^f. 

VOYAGE  AND  VENTURE, 

Or  NarratiTeB  of  Perils  by  Sea  and  Limd.    With  Eight  rLLO^mAWJWi 

TRAVELS  OF  ROLANDO, 

Or  &  Tour  rountl  the  AVorlJ.  By  LUCY  AIKEN.  With  Ei(5BT 
IlJJCSTHATIONii  by  WlUrlAM  Hahvet. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ADVENTURE  ; 

Or  True  Tales  of  Enterprise!.  With  Illustbatioks  by  John  Olisnl 
and  W.  Habvet, 

THE  KANGAROO  HUNTERS. 

By  A.  BOW  HAN,  A-uikoT  ot  "  ■Ea^ewaza,"  "  CafltewayH,"*  &a    Will 


14  PRIZE   BOOKS,    CnUlSTHAS    TRESENTS, 


Prieo  3t.  erf.  eacU,  or  4*.  gilt  eig^. 

SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
By  the  Ror.  J.  G.  WOOP.    Con  I  aining  sketches  of  Tuk  Aes — Cistix- 
Cat — Bkak^Fox^IIurse — Lros — iloKKEts — Mocsk — Ottkb— Rit- 
Stoat — WuLF,  &c,  &«;.     Witb  Etoai  Plates  by  HjLtiittsoiir  Wmt, 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  TriE  COIFNTRY. 

By  tliQ  liev.  J.  O.  WOOD,  M.A.     Witli  mauj  Illostratioss  by  W.J. 
CoLBiUX     Bi^autifully  I'rlDled  in  Colaura  Uy  E.  EvAirs. 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

By  the  Ittiv.  J.  G.   WOOD,  M.A.      With  naauy  iLLnsiititBws  bf 
SoWEfiBr.    Beautifully  Printed  in  Oojouri  by  E.  Evaks, 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBOBNE. 

A  Nfcw  Eilition  l':inte(l  by  thi  Itev.  J.  O.  WOOD.     Willi  itpiratdi  o 

TMTO  HUKDIIISI*  It.I.L'3THATI0N3  by  IlAKVUy. 

ANDERSEN'S  (Hank  CtimsTiAN)  FATUY/l'ALES  .t  STORIES. 
TranKlate<l  by  MADAMJi  BE  CIIATELAIS.   atu(  lLi.gsTiii?i!B  1^ 

IIkmsy  WAHitKIir. 

INFLUENCE. 

By  tbo  j\iitb.or  of  *'A   Tkap  to  cATcrt   A   Sukbeam  "     WUli  EjfiR 

iLLUStltinoKS  by  JollK  GUUKJIT. 

ISLAND  HOME; 

Being  the  AilvoiUursM  of  Six  Young  Cru5oc$  c;ii*t  on  a  Desobl*  l»toL 
Tbo  Third  and  llevided  Edition.     Wnh  l!ifi[iT  Iti.cs'rnAnotfs. 

BOYS  AT  HOME. 

By  C.  ADAM^.  Aullior  of"  Ei.g.\b  Cuptos,"  &c.    ThoTbird 
111  I'd!  BATED  by  Jjus  GiLiiKnT. 

ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

By  the  lUv,  J.  G.  WOOD,     Second  Scilea.     With   ElOBT  hxmU' 
Tioiss  by  IIarhiscjx  ^'lusi. 

WILD  SPORTS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Wkih. 
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PRIZE   BOOKS,   ClimSTMAS   PRESENTB, 


Price  3*.  6d,  eacli,  cloth  gilt,  or  4s.  gilt  edges, 
THE  HEROINKS  OF  HISTORY. 

By  MRS.  0.  F.  OWEN,  Author  of  "Spirit  of  the  Holly,"  fcc  to. 

With  Ejaiit  lutfBTHATiONs  by  John  Gilbert. 

JOHK  KAILTON;  OR,  READ  AND  THINK. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBSOJT,  Author  of  tlie  "Life  of  Eichdieu,"  4c. 

With  ElOBT   ItI,XISTHATI05S. 

OTJIZOrs  POPULAR  TALES. 
With  Eight:  iLLnsTRAiiosa  by  Gouwiit. 

ESPEEANZA ;  OR,  THE  HOME  OF  THE  WANDEREM 
Bj  M1S9  JiOWMA^f,  Author  of  "The  Castaways/'  &c,  ftc.  Witi 
Eight  iLLCtiTiuTioiis  by  Bihket  Foi>T£& 

GEIMM'S  HOME  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNa 

Translated  Lj-  }£.  L.  Davia.    With  Eight  Illustratioks  by  O*o»ffl 
Tho»esl>s. 

WOLFFS  FAIRY  TALES. 

Edited  hy  Mac£Iis3IE.    A  H"ew  Edition,    Willi  EiqaT  Ui*bstbitio« 
by  W.  Harvkt, 

OLD  TALES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  PALMiin.    With  Eimni  Ii.LU3tKAtjons  by  Alfhkd  CRowqurLL. 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ih  tEEiR  Glory  and  tceih  DKaoLATiair,     By  ibe  1\ct.  T.  A-  BnctuT, 
M.A,    The  Third  Edition.     With  Numerous  Xi, lustrations. 

THE  GREAT  CITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES;  THEIK 
EISE  AND  PEOGRESS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Buckucs,  M.A.  Wild 
EiauT  Illuhtiiatioks  by  Wiiliah  Harteit- 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  SHADY  PLACES. 

By  Mbs.  Newtcs  CBOstASD.     With  Eicjht  iLLnaTJiATiOjfs  by  Joi» 
Gilbert:, 

THE  BOYS  OWN  STORY  BOOK, 

Edited  by  CuAiiii^a  K>'iciit.     With  Eioiir   IiLusTHATtojf*  by  '^■ 
HAHTKr. 

MATILDA  LONSDALE; 

Or,  The  Elder  Sister.     By  C,  ADA3IS.    With  Eight  IllustbawW 
by  BiBKET  FosTEa. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  ROLANDO. 

Second  Series.     By  IMISS  BOWMAN.     With  Ewnt  lu,(isTaAtiuB 
by  Jt^Hs  QtLi»E8T. 
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PRIZE   BOOKSj  CHRISTMAS  PKESE^TS, 


Price  3s,  6d.  caclij  cloth  g^lt,  or  is,  gdi  cdge^. 

EDGEWORTH'S  POPULAR  TALES. 
With  Eiaax  iLLvsTRAtiOBS  bj  T^alzw,. 

EDGEWORTH'S  MORAL  TALES. 
With  Etom  iLUistiiAJiom  bjr  Dai.zixl. 

EDGEWORTH'S  EARLY  LESSONS. 
With  Eight  Illcstratiois  by  Bibeet  Fostbil 

THE  LITTLE  WHALER 

Bj  FEEDEUICK  GERSTAECKEE.     With  Etoht  Iuusthamom  hj 

FAIRY  GOLD  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Edited  by  H.  F.  CHOKLET.  With  Eiam;  Illustbattoss  by  W.  HiUViT. 

ORIENTAL  FAIRY  TALES. 

An.  Original  Tranalation.     BeaiitifuHj  Printed.     \Vitb  Eight  Iuus- 
iKAnoss  hy  W,  Harvkt- 

THE  OCEAN  CHILD. 

%  MRS,  irAEUIKT  MYETLE.     WilU  Ekjqt   Illi-stbatiosis  ij 
Blbjlet  Fustkr. 

YOUNG  EXILES. 

Bjr  M1S9  BOWMAN,  Autljor  of  "  The  CaBtawayE/'  &c.  &c.     With 

ElGHt  ItLOBTftATlOJfS. 

FRANK  WILDMAN'S  ADVENTURES  BY  WATER  AND 

LAKD.     By  FREDERIC Iv  GEEISTAECKER     With  Eioat  Tram 
lLnisTr.ATioas  liy  Hahrisos  Wjeir. 

A  PICTURE  STORY  BOOK, 

Illustbateb  with  Four  Huiri>BtD  Cpts, 

THE  CASTAWAYS. 

By  MISS  B0WMA:S',    With  Eight  iLLBBTRAtioss  by  HiJtBisow  Wmt 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the   REV.  T.  A.  BUCKLEY.     With    Eight    Illvbtsi^tiova   by 
Wh-uam  Hakiet. 
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PRIZE   BOOKS,  CHRISTaiiS  PEESENT3, 


Price  2s.  6d.  each,  cloth  £^ilt,  or  dt.  gilt  edges. 

EBA  MORTON  A:ND  HEE  COUSINS. 

Bjr  M.  M.  BELL.    With  iLxtsTSATjoifs  hy  Biiiket  Fostie- 

AEBELL : 

A  Tale  for  Young  P^plii    By  JANE  W.  HOOPEE.    With  Iuth- 
TKAiions  1)7  JTaxke  Gobwjh, 

NELSON"  (LIFE  OF). 

By  JOSEPH  ALLEN.    With  a  Foktbait  of  Lord  Nblsow, 

WELLINGTON  (LIFE  OF). 

By    CHAELES    MACFARLANE.      WiUi   iLnreisATiOHg   by  hst 

GlLBIST. 


MARLBOKOrrGH  (LIFE  OF). 

By  CHAKLB9    MACPAKLANR     With    Ii,i.u9TEArio»s   by   J« 

EXMOUTH  (LIFE  OF), 

By  EDWARD  OSLER.    Witii  Fine  Steel  Portram. 

GILBEKT  THE  ADTEN TUBER. 

Edited  by  PETER  PARLEY.    New  and   Revised  EdiUon.     Wii 
iLLusTRinoKS  by  Daleiei^ 

THE  PLAYGROUND; 

Of,  Boy's  Book  of  Garaee.     By  GEORGE  i'OBREST,  Es^,,  Author  of 
"  Every  Boy's  Book."    With  nuiny  Illdstjiatioks. 

LtrCKT  PENNY, 

And  other  Tales.    By  MES.  S.  C.  HALL.     With  FROinrafaKi  by 

BiRKET  Fl>SIGR. 

MINNA  RAYMOND. 

A  Tale  that  might  haye  been  true.    With  iLicsraAMoKa  by  Bum 
FosiK^ 


KALOOLAH;   OR,  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS. 

Edited  by  DE,  MAYO.    With  FuUR  iLLuaiBATtona. 


TALES  FOR  MY  CHILDREN. 

By  MADAME  QUIZOT.    Illu&tratei)  by  0.  B.  Qine^mx. 

TEN  MORAL  TALES. 

By  KABAME  OUIZUT.     iLLUsmiTBD  by  0.  It  CiitPBELi. 

JUVENILE  TALES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

By  MISS  MolNTOSH.    Ut.DsTnATK»  by  KissiiV  Mkadows. 

CONQUEST  AND  SELF-CONQUEST, 

By  MISS  MolNTOSH.     Witli  iLLuarnitiOHS  liy  Joqk  Gilbkrt- 

EVENINGS  AT  DONALDSON  MANOR. 

By  MISS  McINTOSlI.    iLicaTRiTED  wlLli  beautiful  Stekj.  Essratmiqi. 

PRAISE  AND  PRINCIPLE. 

By  JtISS  MclNTOSli.    With  Iilustbatiowb. 

GERTRUDE  AND  EULALIE. 

By  C.  A,  IIULSE,     Witlx  Two  Illl3t&Ations  by  Dalzibu 

ROBERT  AND  IIARGLD  ; 

Or,  the  Youn^  Marooner*.    Ii,li75tiutki»  by  Harbison  Wkir. 

ROBINSON  THE  YOUNGER ; 

Or,  tbe  F 01?  Cmsoc.    Tr;in:iktcd.  {torn  tlie  Cenuttn  of  J.  H.  CAMPE. 
With  T^f  a  Illustb Allocs. 

AMY  CARLTON; 

Or,  First  Days  at  S<:lioo].    By  MISS  BOWMAN.     WitU  Ii<;.usTaATioB 
by  Dalzikl. 

ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

By  P.  L.  SLMMOKDS.     A  new  imd  i^flBed  Editknij  containing, 
latent  discoTeriee, 

INDIA  : 

ltd  Hidtoiy,  Productions,  he.    By  J.  IL  STOC^QUIiLEIL    With  Emht 

ItLUSTRATIOKS. 


-^   ^_= 


31  tl,  I  /i~/_ 


^^r  Price  28.  cloik 

TflS  eUNDLE  OF  STICKS: 

Jr,  LOVE  AND  HATE.       By  MAUY  ami  ELIZABETH  KERBT. 
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PRIZE  BOOKS,  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS, 


Price  S«.  cloth  gilt. 

LAUBA  TEMPLE. 

A  Tale  for  the  Youug-.     By  MISS  DOWJIAK.    iLiusTaiTftn  by  Jobs 

CtUBKKT. 

HARRY  AND  HIS  HOitP. 

By  the  AaLhor  or  "Amy  OurlLon."    With  Illusthattoits. 

POETEY  BT  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

For  i)iG  Use  of  Schoole  and  Farailica,   Selected  by  ANNE  BOWMAS^ 

VIOLET;  OE,  FOUND  AT  LAST. 

By  MISS  McINTOSH.     With  Itt-usittAiioss. 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

By  illSS  CUMMINS.    With  ItxtraiKATioss  by  Jobs  Gilbert, 

THE  SOLITARY  HUNTER. 

By  J.  PALLISER.    Willi  Eiout  ItiufixaATioKS. 

OUR  NATIVE  LAND ; 

Or,  A  Description  of  Engliind  and  her  Oaunllta.    By  KUS,  WILSOST. 
With  Two  Illostratioms. 

ROBERT  BURNS  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Two  EtognipMeH.    By  the  llKV.  JAMES  WHITE,  Author  of  "iaml- 
marks  of  EiigUah  History,"  &c,     With  a  FonxaAir  of  Burrs, 

MABEL  VAUGHAN. 

By  MISS  CUMMi:^ S,  Author  of  "  The  Lamplighter."     With  li 


PAETHENIAi 

Or,  Tbe  Last  Days  of  Piiganiam,     By  E.  B.  LEE. 

GRACE  AND  ISABEL. 

By  MISS  Mo  INTOSH,    Witli  Illustratioss  by  Johs  Oilbeht. 

CHARMS  AND  COUNTER-CHARMS. 
By  MISS  MolNTOSH.    With  IiumTRAtross. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  J  HIS  LIFE  AND  ADYENTUEES" 
B/  DANIEL  DEFOE.    Unabridgad  Edition. 


'1»R1ZE   BOOKS,  CHRII 


^ 


CHAEMING  BOOKS,  WITH  A  COLOURED  FRONTISPIECE, 

Price  2i.  each. 
HISTORICAL  TALES. 

The  Qrent  Events  of  History.     "With  Twbktt  Iliustratioks  by  Qs 
Thomas, 

THE  GREAT  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  C.  WIGAN,    With  TuiRnr-iwo  iLLuaiBJiTioHS  by  FsEliEtttcltSKllJ.. 

VISITS  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

By  FRliDEKlC  QKAHAM.     Willi  Twkstt  Pjcrcrass  by  Hajjmsos 

THE  HICHMONDS'  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

By  ALFRED  ELWES.     IVith  TwENTr-EionT  Illustbjtiofb. 

AMUSING  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MISS  IIAKIIIET  MYKTLE.     With  TwEsir-osK  iLiDsiaiTKiss, 

THE  DONKEY'S  SHADOW, 

And  other  Stories.     By  varicnis  Autliors.     Witli  Sixti'  liLFSTiAiioss. 

THE  BROKEN  PITCHER, 

And  other  Stories.    By  various  Authors,    With  THiaxr-FiTB  PiOTtnie 

THE  LITTLE  LYCHETS. 

By  the  Aulhor  of  "  Joho  Halifax,"  "Oliye,"  &l\  With  Twiim-TWit 
PiOTtTREa  by  H.  Warhen. 

la  ro)"al  ito.  pnee  Ze.  CtL  plain,  or  Cs.  colQurod. 

THE  LONDON  PICTURE-BOOK, 

For  all  Good  lioya  and  Qirla.  WiLh  Fitk  HtntPiiKS  ItLCsrRATjoss 
from  Deaigns  by  CorboulLj  Bibket  Foster,  Harbssok  Wi;ia,  Gusmi. 
Habvit,  Abbpios,  and  nurucious  other  diBtinguished  Artiatp,  Printed 
by  haud  in  tlie  beat  manner,  on  Buperfiue  paper.  WiLli  an  I]1iulnitc4 
CoTer,  from  Defii^oa  by  Luke  Limheb. 

1q  fcp.  S\-o,  price  2s,  Sd.  clotli  extrft. 

BIBLE  HISTORY. 

For  the  use  of  Children  and  Youug  Persons ;  with  D^cHptb« 
Explaoations.    lu-usTBAfEn  with  Maps  and  AYood  EmgcATiiras. 

Price  1«  Crf.  cloth  gilt 

THE  RUNAWAYS  AND  THE  GIPSIES. 
With  ak  Illxtsthation, 


Price  Ijt.  6(f.  cloth  fjUt* 


DADDY    DACRE'S    SCHOOL. 


PKIZE   BOOKS,  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTSj 


PRICE  la.  6d.  EACH.  CLOTH. 

CBOFTON  BOYS. 

By  MISS  MARTI5EAU.     With  an  iLLusTKiTioH  by  Absolok. 

A  HERO ;  PHILIFS  BOOK. 

By  thg  Author  of  "  Olive,"  Sic.    With  Fovs.  InusiaAtio^ra  by  Juie 
God  WIS. 

FRANK. 

By  MISS  EDGEWOBTH.    With  Two  1  Lt,n3inATtos6. 

KOSAMOND. 

Oy  MISS  EDGEWOnTM,     With  Two  iLLustninoMB. 

HAREY  AND  LUCY. 

By  MISS  EDQEWOltTU.     With  Two  iLitrsTftiiiOHS. 

THE  LITTLE  DRUMMEPv. 

'With  FouK  Illustbatiohs  hj  Joio  Gilbbut. 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES. 

By  GBANT.     Willi  FL>pit  iLLtrsTHATioifs. 

FEATS  ON  THE  FJORD. 

By  MISS  MAKTINEAU,     With  an  Illcsieatioit  by  Ausouwf. 

THE  SETTLERS  AT  HOME. 

By  JIISS  M AilTJNEA U.     With  nn  Illlstrxmoh  ty  Absowk. 

PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE. 

By  MISS  MAETJNEAU.     With  aa  Jllcsthatios  by  Aesolos. 

LAURA  AND  ELLEN. 

By  MUS,  ALLEX.     With  ttLUBTnATioaa  by  DitznBi,. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCESS. 

By  JIUS.  BISSET,    With  ItujsTEATioita  by  Johh  GnnBiiT, 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  DOLL. 

By  MES.  BISSET.     With  Illusthatioss  hy  Johh  Giibbet, 

CABIN  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

By  LADY  CAMPBELL,    Ii,LusT[iATEit  by  Phiz. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  APPLE. 

By  LADY  CAMPBELL.    Iilusihated  by  Jobk  GiiBEJtr^ 

THE  EMIGRANT'S  LOST  SON. 

With  IiLBSTSATtosa  bv  Ei/waud  Cojibould. 


Price  1#.  cloth. 


THE  BRATE  BOY 

With  Two  lUtUSTiULTiOifB. 


I 

THE    STORY   OF    A    MOUSE. 

By  MES.  PEEEmG. 


PRICE    ONE   SHILLING   EACH,    CLOTH, 
WITH    ILIiUSTKATIONS. 


QraJ!G  Greenwood's  Stories  for  her 

Nephews  and  Nieces. 
Helen's  Fiitilt,  by  the  Author  of 

"  AtJelftido  Lindsay." 
The  Ctjusina,  by  Miss  Siclnlosh. 
Pleasnnt  Words,  in  Tiilea  and  Stories, 

by  Mi  SB  Sedgwick. 
Ben  HowflriJ,  or  TnUh  nnd  Honesty, 

illugtratc(]  by  C.  Adams. 
Bc?sie  and  Tom,  a  Book  for  Bays 

and  Girls. 
IJistoiy  of  Topsy  and  Eva,  edited  by 

Aire.  Crowe. 
Beech  mil,  a  FrnacDaian  Story,  by 

Jacob  Abbott. 
Wallace,    ii  Francoman  Story,  by 

J&cob  Abbott 
Emily  Jlcrbcrt,  by  Miss  McTntosh- 


Itadeline,   ti   Story   of  the   Early 

Sprinjj  Time,  by  Jacob  AbbotL 
lljsiy  EfFkine,  by' Jacob  Abbott. 
3[ary  Bell,  by  Jacob  Abbott, 
Visit  td  my  Birth  Place,  bj  MiflB 

Bunbnry. 
Carl    Krinken,    or    the    ChriatniB* 

Stocking,  by  Miss  Wel!u*rell. 
Mr.  E lithe rford's  Children,  by  ditto. 
Ho?e  and  Ijillie  Stanhope,  by  Misa 

Mclntogh. 
Mr. Kntberfoid's  Children,  2d  Series 

by  Lbe  Author  of  "Queechy." 
Casper,    by    the    antbor  of    "Mr, 

Itufhcrford'&  Children." 
Ha!2^dnlene   and    Raphael,    or   the 

Wonder  of  Vision. 


PKICE  SIXPENCE  EACH,  with  coloured  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Or,  I.AKGE  COLOURED  BOOKS  FOR  CHIIiHREN. 


1  The  Old  Cornish  WoDoan, 

2  Miss  Hare  and  Misa  FoY. 

3  Little  Polly'fl  Doll's  lloase. 

4  Story  of  Kcyuard  the  Fox. 

5  Mother  Bundi's  Evening  Party. 

6  The  Victoria  Alphabet. 

7  Aunt  Mavor'ti  Picture  Gallery, 

8  Aunt  Mavar'e  Alphabet. 

9  Charlea  Qmy'a  Travel>i. 

10  Uncle  Uugli'e  Country  IIous«. 

11  Willie's  Holiday. 

12  The  Cat's  Te.i  I'arty. 

13  The  Conceited  (Joldfiueh. 

14  N  n  rpery  A I  pliab  et, 

15  History  of  'i'oui  Thumb, 

16  Cinderella,  or  thn  Three  Sistora. 

17  The  Three  Beara. 

IS  Beauty  and  the  Beas^l, 
1 19  Aladdin,  or  the  WonderfulLatnp. 
SO  The  Kd)C8  in  the  IV'ood. 
21  Jack  the  Giiint  Killer. 


22  The  Dog'B  Dinner  Party. 

23  Pima  in  Roots. 

24  Hop  o'My  Thamb. 

25  The  Butterfly's  Ball. 

26  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

27  Little  Dog  Trusty, 
23  The  Cherry  Orchaid, 
2a  Dick  Whittington,  Sic 
30  Hiritory  of  Our  Pets. 
3!   Punch  and  Judy. 
S2  Hi^story  of  John  Gilpin. 
33  History  of  Blue  Beard, 
S4  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
So  Little  Totty. 

a 6  Cock  Itoblu  ami  Jenny  Wren. 

S7  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

33  Jivck  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

39  The  lloufse  that  Jack  Bailt 

40  Tbo  Old  Mf'oman  and  her  Pig. 

41  History  of  A  Apple  Pie, 

42  Tom  Thumh'ii  Alpiiahat. 


NEW  tear's  gifts,  ETC.  31 


JUVENILE  WORKS  WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

la  fcap.  quarto,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  fancy  boards. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CAT,  AND  A  FINE  CAT  TOO. 
By  Alfred  Elwbs.  With  Eight  Colouked  Illustkatioks  by  Habbisov 
Weir. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  DOG,  AND  A  GOOD  DOG  TOO. 

By  Alfred  Elwes.    With  Eight  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Habbisor 
Weir. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BEAR,  AND  A  GREAT  BEAR 
TOO.  By  Alfred  Elwes.  With  Eight  Coloured  Illustbatioks  by 
Harrison  Weik. 

"  The  above  works  are  now  published,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  at  a  price  that  mutt 
make  them  the  most  popular  juvenile  books  of  the  season." 


WITH  LARGE  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  super  royal,  bound  in  cloth,  price  3«.  6d.  each. 

A  STORY  BOOK  FOR  GOOD   LITTLE  GIRLS. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations, 

AUNT  MAVOR'S  TOY  BOOK. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

THE  NURSERY  STORY  BOOK. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

NURSERY  TALES  FOR  GOOD  LITTLE  BOYS. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

A  PRESENT  BOOK  FROM  AUNT  MAVOR. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

MY  LITTLE  BOY'S  BOOK. 

With  many  Illustrations  CoLoraxD. 


)OKS,   CHRISTirAS   PRESENTS 


BOUTIiEDGE'S  ONE  SHILLING  TOY  BOOKS, 

WETB  COIiOURES  II^US-TRATIONS. 


FiJie«  1«.  eocb,  boEvrdl  ;  of,  Printed  on  Clolh,  price  It,  Cd.  each 


A   Frotr  fhat  wo'old    n-Woolnp 
i^O.    Witli  ItkTgi!  Coloured  iUu^trationa 

AloD,  uDifcnu— 
The  History  of  Greedy  J«m  aaLd 

Six  lilt  tie  Brotliers.    ^Vith  mimj 

Culoiired  IllastrntiDnAbj:  C.II.Bilsisett. 
Tbe  Farm  Yard.   WithliUKeCDlauted 

lllu.ttralioits  liy  ITjiniiTsoif  Weib. 
A  I.atisliter  Book  for  LltUe  Folk. 

A  Cimipanian   ta  the  English  Btniwel- 

pet«r.     By  AIadake  bk  Cw atei. lxji. 

"With  Eiehtecn  large   Coloured    eomie 

Jlluiilratleiit. 
A  LltUe  GlrVs  Visit  to  a  Flower 

Garden.    ^VJth  large  Coloured  lliuj- 

trations  from  Dedgni   tj  Koet  Hum- 

phieys. 
The  raltbless  Panrot,    With  large 

CtilauTL'd  IllustnittDUii  by  C.  H.  BsxiiisTT. 


Nanf^lity  Boys  and  Gbrla.  C«ni(l 
T^«£j  aiid  Cci]nureil  ricture«.  Tfuultte!] 
rr»m  the   Ccnnan.     Bj  MasavJ  di| 

CllAT£LA)V, 

Ziittle  UluxeB ;  Cono  prising,  The  GiA 
who  wuuld  not  learn  to  Sew — the  Oil' 
who  tried  afl^er  Mamnia— the  Tomboy, 
&c.    With  tcan;  Coloured  illuiirattons. 

Yotuai^  B:asBmiiffiii.H  •  containing. 
The  Bfjj-  who  WEU  csfcle&s  of  hii  ClotUes 
—the  Bojr  vThf>  WM  fritrhtetied  of  9o»p 
and  WBter— tli&  Boy  who  ill-trea-tetl  ibe 
Servants,  Sis,  With  maDy  Coloured 
Plates. 

The  Strniweipeter ;  containing,  Mu 
Jioj  who  would  not  look  ttcforc  htm^ 
Ihe  Sportsman  atiii  the  Hnre— the  cntel 
Boy^lUt!  Glrlaiid  the  Luciftr-matehc*^ 
Alfred  und  hi»  ^Bjread  and  Milk,  te. 
With  miinf  Coloured  Iiluiitraticn». 


AVNT  MAVOE'S  LITTLE  LIBBART. 

Price  flJ.  plain,  U.  coloured. 
History  of  Zilttle  Bo-x»eep,  fclie  Shepherdess,    With  Sixty  Illuatr&tioiis 
The  Ugly  DncleUiiff,"    With  many  Illnatriitiotia. 
The  Little  Old  Woman  vf%o  Hired  in  a  Shoe. 
The  History  of  FItb  Little  Pigs.    With  Fotty-fwo  lUttilratlonB. 

AIBO,  I*NlF0B5r — 

Nursery  Rhymes*    Third  Seriei. 
Ali>liabet  of  Trades. 


OviT  Kinj^s  and  Queens. 
Pretty  Name  Alpkabet. 
First  Book  for  Children. 


Alphatiet    BlrdBj  Beasts,    and 

Fishes. 

Nursery  Rliytues.  Second  Serin. 

Nursery  Rhymes,  rirat  Eeiiea. 


Or,  Printed  on  CI  nth,  plates  ploiD,  price  It.  each, 


KOUTLEDOE,  WAENEB,  &  KOUTLEIHJE,  FAERINGBON  STEEET. 


LQltuQs;   h,  QUAK,  v&vvnik,  v»,i.ii.T:k  ^Tuet  itltii 
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